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TENURE OF LAND AMONG THE INDIANS 
Br GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


The civilized man and the savage man are utterly unlike in 
mental attitude. Their ways of looking at many material and most 
abstract things and their methods of reasoning are wholly different. 
This is:so true that incmany cases it 1s difficult for either to com- 
prehend the other's point of view, even after it has been elaborately 
explained. In such cases even the white man must use new modes 
of thought, and must set aside for a time all that he has been taught ; 
he must abandon his axioms and must put himself again in the 
position of a child who has to learn things from the foundation, 
with the added difficulty that the grown man must unlcarn all that 
life's experience has taught him. 

Thus there is nothing in an Indian's traditions or experience 
that enables him even to imagine the ownership of land by persons, 
although he regards personal property much as we do. His food, 
arms, and clothing, his horses and other livestock, are his to do 
what he pleases with: to sell, to give away, even to destroy. He 
may have rights in less tangible things. He may have the sole right 
in his tribe to carry some ceremonial object, to sing some sacred 
song, to tell some particular story. This is a property right that is 
respected by others and one that he may usually divest himself of by 
giving it away or by selling it A man who belongs to a certain so- 
ciety, on leaving the society may sell his place in it to another, but 
such sale must be confirmed by the members of this society. These 
views and practices are closely analogous to those of civilized man. 

But with regard to the ownership of the soil the case is quite 
different. Many savages, but especially our own Indians, are ab- 
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solutely unacquainted with the ideas held by the whites of property 
in land. They cannot conceive of the individual ownership of land ; 
they think of their land as held by the tribe for those who shall 
come after them, who in turn may occupy it 

At the time of the discovery of America so much of the land 
now belonging to our nation as was occupied or controlled by any- 
body was, of course, in the possession of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
There was no individual ownership of land, but there was tribal owner- 
ship. In some cases a tribe occupied certain lands to the exclusion of 
all others. In other cases various tribes, friendly or allied, occupied 
or controlled certain territory from which they expelled other 
people who ventured on it. Again large tracts might be claimed — 
even though not permanently occupied or controlled — by half a 
dozen tribes and might servé as hunting grounds for them, where 
at any time hostile tribes might be encountered and where war 
might be a part of every hunt. In earlier times the lands bordering 
the Ohio river in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, and later those 
along the Yellowstone and the Missouri, in the country of the 
Beaverhead, and about the Three Forks of the Missouri, constituted 
in this way debatable ground. 

Often when the white man came the Indians received him in 
friendly fashion and gave him permission to camp in their territory 
and to put up permanent buildings. A little later, individuals or 
groups of individuals, who might be chiefs or principal men of 
tribes, sub-tribes, or villages, for a consideration gave the white men 
permission to occupy certain lands of greater or less area. Such 
transactions, We may assume, were sometimes believed by the whites 
to be absolute purchases of the land, while by the Indian we may 
feel sure they were always regarded merely as permits to use the 
land for a term and on conditions. 

No Indian could understand the need or sense of expressing 
some of those conditions. Some of them the white man would 
have misunderstood if they had been expressed, The white man 
knew more than one way of having an individual and exclusive inter- 
est in the land. He was familiar with the idea of leases for years 
or for life; he was familiar with the estate in fee. His mind was 
imbued with the idea of exclusive tenancies running for years or 
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lives, and of exclusive individual ownerships, running from genera- 
tion to generation. But the Indian's savage mind knew no such 
thing as absolute ownership of land by individuals, According to 
his view neither the tribe nor any member of it has in any piece of 
lànd rights other than the right to occupy and use it, the individual 
for life in common with his fellows, the tribe forever, to the exclusion 
of unfriendly peoples. In the past the old people occupied this 
land, hunted over it, gathered fruits from it, or cultivated it; and 
as they passed away the same operations were performed by one 
generation after another; and after those now occupying it shall 
have passed from life, their children and their children's children for 
all succeeding generations shall have in it the same rights that the 
people of the past have had and those of the present possess, but 
no others. This land cannot be sold by the individual or the tribe. 
The individuals now living on it may sometimes barter away their 
personal rights in it, but they cannot alienate the land, because the 
sole ownership of it is not in them, The tribe are tenants and in 
a sense trustees ; and individuals can part only with the rights which 
they possess as members of the tribe, subject to the rights and duties 
of the tribe. The primitive Indian, when dealing with his friends, 
was usually an honest person. He would never think of selling 
anything to which heê did not believe he had a good title. His horses, 
his blankets, his arms, his food, he might sell, or lose at gambling, 
but his land he could not sell and would not think of selling any 
more than he would think of selling the rivers or the springs. The 
rights in the land of those unborn were as clear as his own, as clear 
as those of his ancestors. These rights could not be alienated.' 


The almost universal reverence of. the [ndians for the earth 12 interesting in connec- 
tion with their feeling about the ownership of lawl. The earth is regarded os sacred, 
often it t4 called the ** mother '" and it appears to rank second among the gods. A sacri- 
fee of food is held wp first to the sky and then. is deposited on the earth, amd perhaps 
rubbed into the soil, The first smoke is directed to the sky, the second to the earth, 
and then these to the four directions in order, Other sacrifices are commonly held up 
first to the sky, and. (hen arê hell toward the earth, Before beginning to perform any 
sacred office, the priest or doctor holds his hands first toward the sky and then rubs 
ther on the ground. ''H is by the earth,'’ they say, ‘that we live. Without it we 
could not exist, It nourishes and supports us. From it grow the íruitx that we eat, and 
the grass that sustains the animals whose flesh we live on; from it comes forth, and over 
its surface run, the waters which we drink. We walk on it, and unless И la firm. and 
steading we cannot live." 
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Until within comparatively recent times, all land sales and all 
treaties have been made by the Indians on the theory that they 
were passing over to the white people certain rights of occupancy 
—were lending them the use of the land, These rights in a general 
way were to live on the land, to pass over it, to cultivate it, lo use 
its waters, the animals that lived on it, the birds that flew over it, 
and the fish in the streams; yet the Indians looked forward toa 
time at the end of the loan when the land should be returned to them, 
when nature would heal the sears made by the white man, when 
the animals and the birds would reéstablish themselves and the fish 
would increase in the rivers, 

Until within a few years when I explained the manner in which the 
Indians looked at this matter, I think it had never bcen brought to 
the public notice, and even today the number of those who under- 
stand itis small. Nevertheless, I believe that anyone who investi- 
gates the subject among the North American Indians will find the 
feeling exactly as | report it, and it is quite possible that this view 
of the land may be the one generally held by primitive races. In 
books on African travel some evidence is to be found that the 
natives of the west coast hold just this view of the land they occupy 
and their rights in it. Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, who acquired. his 
information on the subject during the early years of the last century, 
speaks of the feelings of the Kru men about their land in language 
that is quite unmistakable, He says: ' 


The Kru people have no idea of the appropriation of land by individuals 
except for temporary purposes. Jt is regarded as common property, and any 
man may we as much of it as he chooses, but he cannot sell any. The only 
exclusive right which any one has is that of occupancy. Ifa man reclaims a 
piece of land from its primitive woods it is considered his and his descendants 
as long as they chose to use it, but it cannot be transferred like other property. 
The people, by common consent, may sell any portion of it to a stranger, for 
the purpose of erecting a trading factory, for a garden, or a farm ; but in their 
minds this transaction, even when subjected to the formality of a written con- 
tract, amounts to lütle more than 4 general consent to the stranger living 
among them and enjoying all the rights of citizenship ; and with the expecta- 
tion that the land will revert to themselves, as a matter of course, should he 
die or leave their country. In some cases; where they have transferred a por- 


i Weiuterm Africa, dh History, Conditions, ana Prospects, page 135. 
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tion or the whole of their territory to a foreign jurisdiction, it is not probable 
that they liave a correct apprehension of the nature of the transaction, what- 
ever pains may have been taken to make them understand ; and they do noi 
comprebend it fully until the contract is carried into execution, in connection 
with their own observation and experience. 


The matter has been touched on also by Mary Kingsley in her 
West African Studies (p. 436) in the following language : 


You will often hear of the vast stretches of country in Africa unowned, 
and open to all who choose to cultivate or possess them. Well, those stretches 
of unowned land are not in West Africa. l do not pretend. to know other 
parts of the continent. In West Africa there is not an acre of land" that does 
not belong to some one who is à trustee for it, for à set of people who them- 
selves are only life tenants, the real owner being the tribe in its past, present 
and future state away into Eternity at both ends, But as West African land 
is a thing that I should not feel, even if | had the money, anxious to acquire 
as a freehold, and-as you can get under native law a sate possession of mining 
and cultivation rights from the representatives living of the tribe they belong 
to, | do not think that any interference is urgently needed with a system 
fundamentally just. 


It is but a few years since the Blackfeet Indians, whose reserva- 
tion in northern Montana now reaches from Birch creek to Canada, 
appealed to me to know when they were to receive back the land 
which. they had. lent to the white people nearly forty years before. 
Prior to 1865, after gold had been discovered in Montana and 
people began to settle there, the Blackfeet were pushed north of 
the Marias river, and ever since, though with a constantly diminish- 
ing area of reservation, they have remained in the same general 
region, The land they still believe to be theirs is now worth vast 
sums, for it comprises some of the most valuable agricultural and 
mining territory in the state of Montana. 

| have heard of Indians complaining of mining operations car- 
ried on in territory which they had passed over to the whites, their 
grievance being that when they thus lent the land they understood 
that only its surface was to be used, and that while the whites had 
the right to plow the soil and turn it over for cultivation, their rights 
of excavation did not go beyond this. They had no right to bore 
into the ground and to carry away the minerals, 

The elder Indians often speak of the wrongs that their race 
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has suffered, especially with respect to their land, regarding which 
they have deep feeling—a feeling which we can hardly compre- 
hend. Thus in the view of the Indians our treatment of them con- 
tains an element of outrage and extortion far beyond the worst that 
sympathetic friends of the Indians allege. We have not only taken 
from the Indian everything that is his own; we have not only 
plowed up the bones of his fathers and desecrated the places that 
he holds sacred ; we have uprooted the tribe itself and have taken 
away from it the lands which it held as a trust for posterity, and 
which the tribe itself had no right to give to any man. That 
he has been expelled from the land which was too sacred to be- 
come even his own, is a bitter hardship, but it seems to him worst 
of all that the unborn children of his race have been robbed of their 
tribal birthright. Опа the broad footstool of God there will be no 
spot where the Indians will have the rights that have belonged to 
their tribes from time immemorial. They will be entitled to the use 
of no foot of land except that which they may be able to earn in the 
white man's way— by their wits or by the sweat of their brow. 
Perhaps it is time and perhaps it i$ best that the. Indians should 
fade away as we see them fading to-day. 

Such is the feeling held by these Stone-age people, a feeling 
with which we may sympathize, though powerless to relieve their 
sadness. We may regret the crushing out of the race before the 
march of civilization as we regret the extinction of other natural 
things, but we must recognize it as nothing more than the operation 
of the inexorable natural law that the weaker must perish while the 
htter shall survive. 

Our notions of land ownership have developed through thou- 
sands of years, It seems to us now quite reasonable and expedient 
that one man should fence out others from his farm and that another 
should monopolize a lake and another a water power: but a primi- 
tive Indian can no more understand such private monopolies than 
the average American can understand how there could be a private 
monopoly of air or light, 

The Indian's notions of land tenure, so distinctly primitive, could 
not find acceptance in our day and our civilization. It became evi- 
dent long ago that the time would come when the communal hold. 
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ing of great tracts of land by Indian tribes must cease. But the 
American people scrupled to wrest from the Indian every foot of 
land that he possessed and give it over to the white man; and so, 
nearly twenty years ago, a law was passed providing that, as time 
went on, the Indians of the several tribes should have allotted fo 
them small individual holdings of land, while the remainder of the 
tribal tract should be opened to settlement and sold under various 
restrictions, the money to be applied to uses of the Indians; 

Where allotments had been made in carrying out this law, whites 
rushed in and bought the surplus land which they improved them- 
selves or sold to others for improvement. Soon the allotments 
were all gone, and yet there seemed as many people as ever clamor- 
ing for land, and before long these white people began to try to 
lease from the Indians the allotments on which the latter had located, 
and succeeded in persuading the Government to assent to such pro- 
cedure. Influential and enterprising speculators can usually induce 
their senators or representatives or delegates in Congress to go to the 
agent or the commissioner, or to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
persuade him that it will be for the advantage of the Indians to lease 
their allotments; it will mean money in the Indians’ pockets; they 
will receive a rental greater than the value of any crops they 
can probably raise. An argument of this sort may very well ap- 
peal to an honest man, if he does not know that money is less 
important to the Indian than to be taught by slow degrees the 
lessons of civilized life. The Indian must learn first how to live 
ona piece of land, and then, last of all, he may learn how to live 
without land. 

When the allotment law was passed and made applicable to all 
Indians it was supposed by many good people that the difficult prob- 
lems of the race at last had been solved. In the passage of this 
law it was not considered — because the people interested in it had 
but little knowledge of the subject dealt with —that the conditions 
governing each tribe differed from those governing every other tribe 
and that therefore it is impossible to frame a single law that shall 
be so elastic that it will fit al) conditions: 

In many cases allotment has proved the greatest misfortune that 
could come to the Indians, and, as carried out at present (and the 
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same is true of the past), it is often an absolute bar to their progress. 
Having been permitted to lease their lands, and receiving their rents 
at regular intervals, they live from day to day in lodges in the old 
fashion, not working, not learning any lessons of thrift, but instead 
constantly sinking a little lower in helplessness and inefficiency. If 
they were obliged to live on their allotted lands and were instructed 
in the proper method of using them, the case would be different. 

The whole trend of legislation is toward getting away the In- 
dians' lands from them for white men. — This is natural enough, but 
to carry the process through with speed, to terminate it in ten, 
twenty, or thirty years, seems cruel, 

Moreover, a general law which provides for the allotment of a 
fixed area to the individual without regard to local conditions is un- 
just, un wise, and wasteful. The soil of the several Indian reserva- 
tions varies from the most fertile to the most barren. The climate 
ranges from arid to moist; irrigation is needed here, drainage there: 
In some places not even the white man can make a living, toil he 
ever so hard. Sometimes two or more settlements of the country 
have taken place; a succession of dry years and crop failures have 
driven out the first people who took up and worked the land for 
awhile and then abandoned it; while a second group of settlers, 
perhaps more frugal and hardworking than the first, but at all events 
assisted by a succession of favorable seasons, are now making a 
living of some sort. 

In 1890 when traveling through North Dakota near the Mis- 
-souri river I found the farms largely abandoned. There had been 
a succession of crop failures, and the people seemed to have reached 
at last a point where they wanted nothing so much as to get away 
from the country. I saw deserted houses with cook stoves still 
standing in them, and farms with farm machinery abandoned in the 
field. It wasasif the people had been stricken by a panic. The 
population of Bismarck, the capital of the state, had dwindled to 200 
or 300 people, who were clustered in the middle of the town, within 
a fringe of attractive and more or less costly frame cottages, which 
had been abandoned by the fleeing population. 

Some years later another wave of emigration reached this country 
and the land hàs again been occupied — this time by Russian peas- 
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leased as a part of the pasture of some cattleman who controls a 
large tract. 

The Flathead reservation, which is now soon to be opened, is à 
farming country. It has many streams, there is considerable pre- 
cipitation, there is a mild climate together with a soil on which 
crops can be grown, On the Blackfoot reservation, to the eastward 
actoss the mountains, there is little water, snows and frosts occur 
every month of the year, potatoes do not yield a crop more than 
once in five years, oats seldom ripen, yet it is a splendid country 
for fattening cattle. It is not a good country for breeding cattle 
except in. small herds, where the animals can be looked after at 
certain seasons of the year. 

Again, down in the country of the Northern Cheyenne, the 
Tongue River Indian reservation, there is little or no water; the 
Kosebud river and its tributary streams on the west of tlie reserva- 
tion commonly go dry in June or July and there is no opportunity 
for irrigation. Tongue river, which forms the western boundary of 
the reservation, might irrigate some land if money were available to 
make a ditch, but cattle must be the support of these Northern 
Cheyenne. 

On the other hand, on the Crow reservation, 60 or 76 miles to 
the westward, there are irrigation ditches which water the broad 
bottoms of the Big Horn-and the Little Big Horn, and here after a 
while the Indians could be made to raise crops, I can conceive that 
the Crows might get along with 160 acres apiece, properly chosen 
along these ditches. The Northern Cheyenne, on the other hand, 
should have 640 acres, or at least 320 acres, to the individual. 

The tide of Congressional sentiment is now setting strongly in 
favor of the policy of opening Indian reservations by allotting the 
lands, no matter how ill-prepared for such allotment the Indians 
may be. It may be futile to attempt to stem this tide, but it should 
be possible to have laws. passed authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior, in the case of certain reservations which are nonagHicultural: 
whether from barrenness of soil, lack of water, or elevation, to allot 
to each Indian living on such reservations a section or at least half 
a section of land. This action seems to be essential if the Indians 
of such reservations are to continue to occupy portions of them and 
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to earn their living in the only way they can earn it there — by 
pastoral pursuits — in other words if they are to continue to be a 
settled people and not wanderers and beggars like the Cree of 
northern Montana. The President, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs are deeply interested in the 
Indians, and most anxious to do everything in their power to pro- 
tect them, If the matter is properly presented to these representa- 
tives of the executive power, | believe that they will agree that the 
action above suggested is just and wise. It should be possible to 
persuade Congress of the justice of such a course, and all who care 
for right and fair dealing should unite in urging. such action. on 
Congress, 

The patents issued for future allotments should be inalienable 
for life, or better still for one hundred years. The Indian should be 
abliged to keep his land ; it will be something to anchor him, and 
after him his descendants, to the soil. In a generation or two such 
an anchor may mean the permanent prosperity of the remnant of 
the race. 

I make no complaint here about the policy or justice of driving 
Indians by force from lands which we need. I seek only to point 
out that in many places, by an unwise application of the allotment 
law, a grave wrong is being done under the guise of a benevolent 
policy. It has been said hundreds of times that Indians, like 
children, have been incapable of guarding wisely their own interests 
in making treaties and in other bargains; but what I dwell on 
is the fact, which no person of experience with Indians can deny, 
that a bargain with a tribe to sell its land to others, so that others 
could hold it forever and distribute it among private persons, is a 
transaction which no Indian mind could comprehend ; consequently 
in the case of every land cession the Indian has been made to seem 
to agree to something which the mind of the primitive Indian could 
by no means grasp. 
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THE SACRAL OR SO-CALLED "MONGOLIAN" PIG- 
MENT SPOTS OF EARLIEST INFANCY AND CHILD- 
HOOD, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THEIR 
OCCURRENCE IN THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


By JOSEPH BRENNEMANN 


Whoever has carefully examined recently born children of the 
darker races, notably the Mongolian and the African, has been im- 
pressed by the nearly constant presence in the sacral and sacro- 
gluteal regions of irregular areas of bluish pigmentation that con- 
trast rather strongly with the general body color, For centuries 
Japanese physicians and writers have discussed and striven to inter- 
pret the occurrence of such pigmentation in children of their race, 
where it forms a peculiarly striking picture. Since Baelz first intro- 
duced this subject to the Western scientific world, about twenty years 
ago, a great deal has appeared in German, French, and Japanese 
literature about this peculiar phenomenon that is of interest from 
many points of view. In this discussion American anthropologists 
and physicians have taken a relatively insignificant part. This 
seems all the more strange because we have so great a wealth of 
easily accessible material at our very doors. Because of the inade- 
quate treatment at the hands of ouranthropologists of the phenome- 
non in question, and because of the fact that so few medical men, in 
my experience, know even of its occurrence, to say nothing of its 
meaning and distribution, it has seemed to me appropriate that some- 
one should assemble the array of observations that have been made 
in the last few years and present them in the hope that they will 
prove of interest to both the anthropologist and the clinician. Î 
will review briefly the literature of this subject, especially that of the 
last few years, and will record my own observations on children of 
the American negro, 

Our earliest observations come from Japan. The well-marked, 
deeply pigmented blue spot of the Japanese baby forms a striking 
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contrast with the general body color. It may well be described as 
a type to which those of all other races may be compared. In the 
sacral, or sacro-gluteal, region of nearly all recently born Japanese 
children are found one or more well-defined, distinctly blue or 
grayish-blue spots varying in size from that of a small coin to that 
of an expanded hand. They may extend over both buttocks, or 
into the lumbar region, and isolated spots of identical nature may 
be found over the back, or shoulders, or extensor surfaces of the 
extremities — almost never on the ventral and flexor surfaces. They 
are not raised above the surrounding skin. They are not influenced 
by pressure or even made plainer by contrast with a blanched sur- 
face. In nearly all cases this pigmentation is present at birth and 
during the latter months of intrauterine life, It may, however, ap- 
pear weeks and even months after birth. The blue color deepens 
fora time, then gradually fades away, leaving no trace after a few 
years, It rarely persists to the sixth or seventh year, and only very 
exceptionally to adult life. 

In Chinese and other Mongolian peoples identical spots are found 
with the same characteristics, except that their color is reported as 
more bluish-gray than blue. Chemin found it in 89 percent of 
Chinese children during the first year, in 71 percent during the 
second year, and in 19 percent from the third to the eighth year. 
Matignon found itin 97 to 98 percent of pure Chinese up to two 
and a half years of age, in to to rz percent after four years, and 
only rarely after the fifth year. 

In 1885 Baelz, a German physician who held a clinic in Tokio 
for many years and married a Japanese woman, called the attention 
of European scientific men to this characteristic of the Japanese 
race. His observations extend to other Mongolian peoples and he 
considered it a distinct racial characteristic. It was he who intro- 
duced the term Mongolen Fleck into German literature, where it is 
sll used extensively. When later he found similar spots in two 
Indian children in northern Vancouver, British Columbia, he con- 
sidered the occurrence to furnish an argument in favor of Mongolian 
descent of the American Indian, Baelz made careful microscopical 
examinations of these spots in Japanese children and described large 
pigment cells deep in the corium that were peculiar to them. A 
series of articles appeared from this author up to 1902. 
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More than a hundred years before this time Saabye, a Danish 
missionary, noted these spots in new-born Eskimo in Greenland. 
His notes were not published until. 1816. 

In 1849 Eschricht published his accurate observations on Es- 
kimo children. 

In 1895 Grimm treated the subject from a morphological stand. 
point so exhaustively that little has been added to it (Adachi). He 
examined, macroscopically and microscopically these areas of pig- 
mentation in Japanese children and confirmed the findings of Baelz. 
He found the characteristic pigment cells deep in the corium as 
early as the fourth month of fetal life and states that the spots begin 
to appear at this time. 

It remained, however for a Japanese, Buntaro Adachi, working 
in the laboratory of the German anatomist Schwalbe, in Strassburg, 
to place the whole subject on a firm scientific basis, In гдоз һе 
published the results of his exhaustive study of pigmentation of the 
skin in man and monkeys. He had long believed that these pig- 
ment spots were not distinctly Mongolian as taught by Baelz, and 
he started out to look for the causal cells in the skin of white chil- 
dren, His findings led him into a study of pigmentation in general 
in man and monkeys, and to a special study of the morphology of 
the ** Mongolian" spot He examined sections of the skin, from a 
great many different places in each of seventy-six Europeans, includ- 
ing seven embryos, and of twenty-six monkeys of different kinds, 
In both man and monkeys he found pigment in the epidermis and 
corium independent of one another, more or less in the same pro- 
portion, and very variable in amount in different races and indi- 
viduals. 

It was the pigment found in the corium that was especially sig- 
nificant. This Adachi found in two distinct layers of pigment- 
bearing cells, as follows: 

г. A faint layer of small cells high up in the corium, close to 
but entirely separate from the well-known deeply lying epidermal 
pigment. These were found widely distributed but of little im- 
portance, 

2. A deeper layer made up of much larger spindle-shaped or 
stellate cells, forming in sections a distinct horizontal band deep in 
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the corium. ln monkeys these are found widely distributed, and 
their amount is usually inversely proportional to that of the epi- 
dermal pigment. If both epidermal and deep corium pigment are 
scant, the general color of the monkey is pale, or flesh colored, as 
in the lemur. If the former is abundant and the latter scant or ab- 
sent, the color is brown as in the chimpanzee. If the opposite con- 
dition prevails, 1. ¢., little epidermal pigment and much deep corium 
pigment, we get the well-known shimmenng blue color of certain 
monkeys like cynocephalus, macacus, etc. If both pigments are 
very abundant, we have the dirty bluish-brown color of the orang- 
outang. 

In man these deep corium cells are found only in limited areas, 
usually in the sacro-Iumbo-gluteal region, where, if sufficiently abun- 
dant to show through the overlying layers, they appear to the eye as 
our blue pigment spots. These are the same cells that Baelz and 
Grimm had described many years before. In both man and mon- 
keys these deep-lying dark pigments appear blue on the surface in 
accordance with the same law that makes black carbon appear blue 
in the tattoo mark. In fact many of these spots resemble nothing 
else so much as they do tattoo marks. 

Adachi's classical work, so far as it pertains to the human being, 
is limited to the white European. Yet in 10 out of 24 cadavers of 
white children up to two and a quarter years of age he found these 
characteristic large pigment cells deep in the corium, always in the 
sacral region only, except in 4 cases where they were found in the 
gluteal region also. In the remaining 52 cases he found them only 
twice and with some difficulty. In none of 7 embryos did he find 
them, and only twice in 7 newly-born children. The maximum 
occurrence was from the sixth month to the third year rather than 
at birth. It will be remembered that Grimm found them in the 
Japanese fetus at the fourth month. In none of these cases could 
the presence of a blue spot be demonstrated ; however, it would be 
dificult to do so on a cadaver with the usual post-mortem dis- 
coloration. Adachi reasoned that this evanescent pigmentation is a 
normal human characteristic, found in different degrees in all races. 
The last few years have amply shown how well grounded are his 
findings and also the theories he based on them. 
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Observations have come from all sides. How universal this 
peculiar phenomenon is, that only a few years ago was considered 
a sign of Mongolian descent, is shown by an enumeration of the 
various races and peoples from whom definite reports have been 
obtained, I have spoken of the Japanese and the Chinese. In sec- 
tions of the latter Birkner (1904) demonstrated the causal deep 
conum cells.. Among Koreans these spots were reported by Baelz 
and Sekiba; Anamites by Chemin; Malayans by Kohlbrugge and 
Baelz; Javanese by Kohlbrugge, ten Kate, Deniker, and Baum- 
garten ; Indonesians by Kohlbrugge and Riedel ; among the inhab- 
itants of the Celebes and other islands of the Pacific by Riedel ; 
Igorrotes of the Philippine islands, bv R. M.; Samoans by von Bue- 
low; Hawaiians by Okabe, ten Kate, and Baelz; among the Eski- 
mo by Hansen, Saabye, and Eschricht. 

Among Indians they were reported by Baelz, who found them 
in two children in northern Vancouver, British Columbia, Starr 
(1903) examined all of the seven babies of a Maya Indian village in 
Central America, and found on all of them a bluish, or bluish-purple 
spot, limited to the sacral region and disappearing by the tenth 
month. Three half-breeds did not show it. Lehmann-Nitsche 
(1904 and 1905) reports his observations on Araucanian Indians in 
Argentina. He found a pigment spot as large as a hand in the 
sacral region, extending to the gluteal and lumbar regions, with 
occasionally an accessory spot. He considers the term violet, or 
mulberry-colored, as most distinctive, and states that the color did 
not differ strikingly from the rest of the body color. No definite 
observations are reported, to my knowledge, on Indians of the 
United States. 

Among half-breeds, such as Chino-Japanese, Chino-Malays, and 
others, where both races have it normally, the spot is found. 

Among Euro-Japanese, Aino-Japanese, and other mixtures of 
dark and white races, the spot nearly always occurs, but is fainter, 
less extensive, and disappears earlier (Grimm). Ifthe child strongly 
resembles the white parent the spot is more apt to be absent than 
in the darker children. Among Euro-Javanese Baumgarten found 
it in go percent of cases. 

From Africa we have no very definite reports. Adachi refers 
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to Pruner Bey, Schweinfurth, and von Helmhold, who noted in 
newly-born African children grayish or slate-colored spots in va- 
nous regions of the body. Although no statements are made as to 
definite localities, there seems little doubt, after my own observa- 
tions, that what they saw was our pigment spots. R. M. speaks of 
their occurrence among the Negritos of the Philippine islands, 
Riedel among the Papuans, and Chemin reports an observation in 
Madagascar. Baelz speaks of their occurrence among mulattos of 
Brazil. Lehmann-Nitsche ( 1904-05) examined critically half a dozen 
negro half-breeds of Argentina between six months and two and a 
half years of age, He found a sacral spot as large as a hand, violet, 
gray, or slate-colored, not blue asin the Japanese, and not strikingly 
different from the rest of the body color, He does not report its 
presence in other parts of the body, Among these people the spot 
is known as /a mancha morada (violet or mulberry-colored spot), 
and the author suggests the adoption of this term by Spanish 
writers. Wardle (1902) points out the opportunity for study of this 
subject in this country and regrets that no one has seized it. 

There is no record of microscopical examination of such spots 
in negro children. Frederick (1905) records an exhaustive study in 
Schwalbe's laboratory of the skin of a four-months colored child, 
He refers to Adachi's work, but apparently made no observation on 
the pigment spots. 

Ashmead, of New York, at one time foreign medical director of 
the Tokio Hospital, Japan, in a recent compilation (1905) defends 
the strange thesis that the presence of this spot always means negro 
descent! He contributes no new facts or observations. 

During the last few months I have carefully examined 40 colored 
children under one year of age with reference to the occurrence and 
distribution of these pigmented areas, The American negro of 
whom one can say with assurance that he has no white blood is 
rare. One must think of practically all of these babies then as of 
mixed white and black blood — in no case, however, of this gener- 
ation, but always going back at least two or three generations. 
The color varied from that of a white baby to that of an adult negro, 
from white through light brown to black. In only two cases was 
there any other known admixture; in these there was some Indian 
blood. 
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About one-half of these cases were less than one week old. 
There seems still much uncertainty as to the degree of color in the 
newly-born negro child. Adachi (1903), for example; says: “One 
finds everywhere mentioned that the newly-born negro enters the 
world with the same white skin that the European does. And yet 
not rarely travelers speak of faintly-colored newborn children of the 
black race." A colored child of very light parents may be indis- 
tinguishable at birth, so far as color is concerned, from a white 
child, but the ordinary colored child enters the world noticeably 
pigmented, and many are very black from the start, The color 
deepens for some years, especially in those born very light. The 
deepest black of the adult full blood, however, one rarely, if ever, 
sees in the newly born. 

Of the go cases, 35 showed well-marked areas of bluish pig- 
mentation at the time of examination. In one other child of nine 
months nothing could be made out any longer with certainty. 
Shortly after birth, however, there was a deep blue sacral spot as 
large as a hand that has disappeared only in the last few months, 

Two other babies of seven and nine months respectively did not 
show the spot, and the mothers stated that it never had been present. 
In these two cases it may easily have been. overlooked | earlier. 
Another child was seen only during the first two weeks. It was 
very light and may have developed the characteristic spot later, al- 
though [ have never seen a case in which the spot appeared after 
birth. One other baby I saw a few days after birth and again at 
four months, This child and both parents were very light brown, 
The child was darker at the last examination, but no spot was 
present at any time. All of these four children were very light ex- 
cept one, nine months old, who was very dark. I think one may 
safely assume that in this last case the spot was present earlier and 
that if any was left it was covered by a heavy black epidermal layer 
of pigment. The spot was seen in 9o percent of cases and probably 
occurs in at least 95 percent of ordinary colored children before they 
reach the second year. 

In the remaining 35 cases there was always a distinct area, usu- 
ally of maximum intensity, at the very point where the rima glutea 
widens out on the sacrum. This area varied in size from that of a 
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dime to that of a dollar, showed no special symmetry, and was not 
abruptly defined, In 24 cases similar areas were found on the but- 
tocks; in t9, in the lumbar region; in 8, on the back, shoul- 
ders, and extensor surfaces of the legs and feet; in 4, on the extensor 
surfaces of the arms and hands — only once on a flexor surface — 
never ón the ventral surface nor on the head or neck. 

The color varied from a dull bluish-gray, or slate color, to a 
distinct dull deep blue, or violet, or plum color, Lehmann-Nitsche, 
it will be remembered, found the color in mulattoes of Argentina 
"violet gray or slate-colored, not blue as in the Japanese " and 
" little distinct from the rest of the body." — The personal equation 
enters very much into finer determination of shades of color. 1 
have seen well-marked Mongolian spots on two Chinese babies and 
was impressed by their resemblance in every way to those found in 
brownish colored babies, The contrast of blue and brown differed 
but little in intensity, it seemed to me, from that of the Mongolian. 
In darker and older babies a dark slate-blue often merges imper- 
ceptibly into the surrounding black. 

Four or five of the cases had peculiar spots that appeared ум 
generis. The latter were always round, sharply defined, about one- 
half to one centimeter in diameter, deeply blue, looking exactly like 
tattoo marks, They were all in the gluteal or lumbar region, ex- 
cept in one case where there was one on one shoulder and two on 
the other. 

I will deseribe a few cases in detail to convey a more definite 
idea of what these areas are like in the colored child. 

1. Baby W., a typical case. ;Et. 5 months. One grandparent 
on each side white. Child was “almost white" at birth — con- 
siderably darker now, Small irregular area of distinctly bluish 
discoloration at upper end of rima glutea more or less continuous 
with a bluish spot the size of a half-dollar over the right, and two 
each the size of a quarter over the left, buttock, Slight bluish dis- 
coloration over the lower portion of the lumbar region. More 
marked at birth than now. Began to get darker two weeks after 
birth ; increased in intensity till about one month ago. Then “ real 
blue" according to the mother. Since then fading rapidly and 
child getting darker. When seen one month later all of the spots 
were much paler. 
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In many cases only a sacra! spot was found. In others the 
distribution was so widespread that I believe one is justified in 
thinking that there are colored babies whose general color effect at 
a given time is bluish- or violet-black rather than black or brown; 
i: #,, cases in which deep corium pigment — if we may assume its 
causal relationship — exceeds, or at least equals, that of the epi- 
dermis: I will cite two additional cases that illustrate this point. 

2, Baby B. Act. 8 months. Medium brown color. Mother 
and father moderately dark brown. Great grandfather white. 
Dark blue wedge-shaped spot at upper end of rima glutea; raphe 
and adjacent sides dark blue. Fairly well marked over inner side 
of right buttock; at upper end of same a small, round, sharply- 
defined spot 1 cm. in diameter, deep blue like a tattoo mark. 
Greater part of the left buttock discolored bluish; maximum at 
middle, Few small bluish spots in the lumbar region and on the 
back. One just back of the ant. sup. sp. of the ilium: pale blue, 
size of a dollar. Broad transverse band of bluish discoloration 
across the upper part of the back and over the left shoulder, Few 
small spots on the extensor surfaces of left upper and fore arm. 
Faint spot on dorsum of left hand. Bluish discoloration over right 
deltoid and on dorsum of nght hand. Four well-marked spots 
each the size of a cent on extensor surface of left leg, ankle, and 
foot. Eight to ten spots a few millimeters in diameter on upper 
extensor and lateral surface of left thigh. Bluish area in front of 
the right ankle the size of a dollar, 1 examined this child four 
months later. All spots were very much paler or had disappeared. 
The bluish pigmentation was doubtless more intense prior to my 
first examination. 

3. Baby H. Et three and one-half months. Medium brown: 
parents same, Grandfather white. Deep blue spot at lower end 
of sacrum, size of silver half-dollar. A number of small paler spots 
over buttocks and lumbar region. Area of pale blue along left side 
extending from near axilla to costal border and toward the spine, 
about two by four inches in extent. Similar spot on right side 
nearly as extensive. Round spot t cm. in diameter оп left shoulder, 
like heavy tattoo mark. On left shoulder a similar spot 1 by 2 cm. 
in area, and back of the right clavicle another 2 mm. in diameter. 
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A very distinct, sharply-defined, pale blue area in front of the left 
knee and tibia, the size of a dollar. A narrow bluish band entirely 
around the right ankle, ғ. ¢, also on. the flexor surface. Мапу 
other portions of the body gave one the impression of a bluish tint. 
The mother did not know whether there had been much change 
since birth or not. An older brother had ‘convulsions and was 
deeply cyanotic before this baby's birth, The mother thought that 
the present baby was “ marked" by her seeing her blue baby. 

[t was impossible to establish any definite relationship between 
the intensity of these spots and the amount of white blood in any 
given case, because of the uncertainty concerning ancestors more 
than one or two generations removed. I think it is probable that 
the actual amount of pigmentation is greater in black children, while 
as a matter of fact it usually appears more conspicuous in lighter 
brown children. Black very easily obscures dull blue, while brown 
presents a favorable contrast. On the whole the degree of pigmen- 
tation of these spots and its extent vary so widely in different cases 
that one can predict nothing definitely from the degree of general 
pigmentation. 

] have examined a great many older colored children but have 
not tabulated my results. After the first or second year it becomes 
impossible to decide in the great majority of cases whether a spot 
is still present, hence statistics would have no value, By this time 
the areas have become faint or absent, and the dark epidermal pig- 
ment has covered the remnant. 1 have never seen a spot well- 
marked after the third or fourth vear. 

Sections from the skin of the sacrum of a moderately-pigmented 
still-born negro child were examined microscopically. The child 
was apparently normal in every way, death having been due to 
strangulation by the cord wound about the neck, The mother was 
black, the father was said to be much lighter; both probably had 
some white blood. No blue spot could be made out, but the child 
had been dead 24 hours when examined. Postmortem discolora- 
tion and probably opacity of the superlying skin would naturally 
obscure such spots. From the degree of general pigmentation of 
both mother and child I feel certain that a well-marked pigment 
spot would have been present if the child had been born alive. 
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Two pieces of skin were examined — one from the median line 
at the lower end of the sacrum, in which place it will be remembered 
the spot was always found if present at all ; the other from the less- 
pigmented ventral surface of the chest near the axilla. 

The skin from the chest was thin; the epidermis showed well- 
marked brownish granular pigmentation in the deeper layers. No 
pigment could be found in the corium. 

The sacral skin was much thicker, The epidermis contained 
the same brown granular pigment in the usual location, but in greater 
amount than in the other sections. The upper part of the corium 
was apparently wholly free from pigment cells for a depth varying 
from one, more commonly two, to three times the thickness of the 
epidermis. The remainder of the corium, from four to six times the 
thickness of the epidermis, was thickly strewn with large pigment 
cells that formed a very striking picture in unstained sections under 
the low power of the microscope. These cells were for the greater 
part spindle-shaped; frequently, however, they were stellate or 
branched, or irregular in shape. In many of them distinct oval 
nuclei could be seen, The rest of the cell was packed with rather 
coarse brown pigment granules, of the same tint as the epidermal 
pigment. [n many places one could see only irregular masses of 
these granules, probably due to a tangential section of a cell. The 
cells were large, commonly from three to ten times the length of 
the ordinary connective tissue nucleus. Their long axes were 
ustially parallel with the connective tissue fibers. With a No. 6 
Leitz objective as many as 15 to 20 of them could often. be found 
in one field in sections 20 p thick. — (See plate т.) 

So closely do these cells resemble in every way those described 
by Baelz, Grimm, Adachi, and Birkner, in Japanese, Chinese, and 
Caucasian children, that no doubt can remain as to their identity. 
This demonstration of these cells in another race in which the blue 
pigment spot is so prominent a feature still more firmly establishes 
their causal relationship to these peculiak areas of plementation, 

Adachi's conclusion that these pigment spots are found in all 
races of mankind still required verification by demonstration on a 
pure Caucasian child. Sekiba, in a letter to Adachi, stated that һе 
found the pigmentation present sixteen times in one hundred and 


Ғыз.і,--Місторіннодтар af gustabtmd secthen (204) of akin from the lower sacral'reginn of a ailihorn tegro 
Child. ‘The epidermis shows the gual pigmentation of the Srarum Malpighti, The upper third of the dermis is 
wholly free from pigment ‘Whe lower tweethirds are dotted with the large, dark, apindie-<dirped pigment vells 
ihat carme rhe hine “sarral spot.“ 


Ета. s. — Same za Figure 1, mors bighiy tmagzified [about Goo diam.]. Sectroms unatalned, sig thick. The 
i x pigment celle show on black irregular masses embedded in the connective tisse af the dermia, 
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hity children of pure Ainos, a primitive, nearly extinct white race 
of northern Japan, Grimm, Koganei, and others denied its pres- 
ence in this white race, but their observations were very limited. 
Baumgarten, in a letter quoted by ten Kate, says: " În Europeans 
of pure blood, too, this spot occurs, but rarely." Tsuboi, in a per- 
sonal communication to Adachi, said that it occurs in Europeans 
during embryonic life, but that it disappears before birth. This 
view has had nó confirmation and is distinctly opposed by Adachi's 
findings. 

The first well-authenticated case in a European child was reported 
by Adachi himself and a Japanese co-laborer, Fujisawa, in the same 
number of the Zeitschrift fiir Merpholozie wnd Authrapalagic, in which 
his main work appeared. After examining fifty children in Seitz's 
clinic at Munich, Fujisawa found one of apparently pure Caucasian 
lineage who had two faint but distinct bluish spots, Nothing was 
noticed at birth, but a week later the grandmother observed on the 
night buttock a small round bluish or slate-blue spot, A week 
later she found on the same buttock and partly concealed in the 
rima glutea another one as large asa thumb, — Fujisawa reported the 
same case two years later(1905) in greater detail. The spots were 
still present but much paler, A second child born to the same 
parents liad three distinct bluish spots with the same characteristics 
as those of the older child. One naturally thinks of a- possible con- 
tamination Бу a dark race, Epstein of Prag (1906) refers to the 
historical fact that in the thirteenth century Mongolian hordes pene- 
trated as far west as Olmuetz in Maehren. The father’s people came 
from this region. One might attribute these spots, then, to a recur- 
rence of a remote ancestral characteristic, or to a persistence, in spite 
of very great dilution, of a tenacious race characteristic. The occur- 
rence of two cases in the same family would seem to add weight to 
this theory. 

If this objection to Fujisawa's cases leaves doubt as to the occur- 
rence of the Mengoflen Fleck in pure white children, the further 
report of Epstein (1906) should remove any doubt from the mind 
of an unprejudiced person, He describes five cases that he has 
seen in the last two years and estimates the total number of cases 
that he has seen in the last twenty years at twenty-five. In his 
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earlier cases he was at a loss to explain them. All of the five 
reported cases were children under fifteen days old, except one who 
was ten months old. ‘The latter was seen again at two and one-half 
years. The large, well-marked blue or blue-gray spots were still 
visible, but smaller and paler. The spots in these white children 
apparently differed in no essential way from those found in darker 
races, The color was bluish, or bluish-gray, and in every case they 
were found tn the sacro-lumbo-gluteal region. Epstein estimates 
their frequency in white children at about one in six hundred, 

With the report of these well-authenticated cases from a country 
where racial contamination may be excluded with considerable cer- 
tainty, there seems little doubt that the Mongolen Fieck of Baelz is 
found also in the white race and so in all races of mankind. The 
constancy with which we find the identical characteristics of location, 
time of occurrence, duration, and color (always blue, or bluish, or 
violet), seems to leave no doubt that in all these cases we are 
dealing. with the same morphological entity, although the causal 
pigment cells of Baelz and Grimm have been demonstrated in only 
a few races. 

What significance shall we attach to this peculiar. phenomenon, 
and how interpret it biologically? A characteristic so striking is 
sure to find many explanations and to give rise to many supersti- 
tions. Among the common people of Japan it has been considered 
a result of coitus during pregnancy (Adachi), or asa mark made by 
the god. Kami-Sama who presides over births. Japanese writers 
have offered many solutions. In the seventeenth century Soha 
Hatona, and his sons after him, applied a paste to the spots to purify 
the blood. Siguen Kagawa (1765) believed that the obi, or com- 
mon belt, of the Japanese women, decomposed the blood of the 
mother, and this, stagnating, affected that part of the child lying 
closest to the abdominal wall, 7. e., the sacral region. Ransai 
Kagawa, a great obstetrician, more than a hundred years ago 
thought that it was due to contact of that part of the fetal body with 
the placenta. Hisao Yamada (1851) and Ritsuen Asado (1870) 
held the same view, Shiusei Omaki (1826) attributed its presence 
to the hot food taken by Chinese and Japanese mothers, the heat 
descending through the mother, decomposing the blood, and caus- 
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ing it to settle in the most dependent part of the fetus, the sacral 
region, or the shoulders and back, depending on the position of the 
fetus. Shinsai (1846) thought it due to coitus during pregnancy, 
the heat of the semen decomposing the blood of adjacent portions 
of the child in such a way that contact with the air caused it to 
turn blue. 

Among Samoans the spot under consideration is considered a 
sign of Samoan origin. Half-breed Indians of Brazil call it genipapo 
because of its resemblance to the bluish-gray color of an indige- 
nous fruit. Jew genipapo means he has Indian blood." Brazil- 
ians state that the spot has a marked tendency to persist in half- 
breeds even if no new Indian blood enters in. Some pious Brazil- 
ians think of it as the “seal of Cain,” Among Hawaiians the spot 
is called Ae Wa, and the common people think it is due to the preg- 
nant mother eating the fruit of a plant called popolo, which has a 
dark violet color when crushed, Among the Maya Indians it is 
called us or. Pa» (bread), and itis an insult to speak of it (Starr). 
Araucania nmothers know of its occurrence but attach no signifi- 
cance to it (Lehmann-Nitsche), In parts of Argentina, as above 
mentioned, the spot is called Je mancha morada, or simply ča mancha 
(Lehmann-Nitsche), and it is considered merely a sign of African 
blood. It often persists here, it is said, for a long time, even to 
adult life, and such expressions as “he has the mancha morada," 
or "he has the violet tail," or “he has the spot on the tail," are 
used to designate a man as mulatto, or to insult or offend him, 

An interesting observation is reported by the same author in 
Globus (1905) from Santiago del Estero, Argentina. The spot is 
here considered pathological, and the child's foot is therefore pressed 
against the bark of a certain. kind of tree and its outline cut with 
a knife. The bark is then lifted out. When this defect heals over 
the spot will have disappeared ! 

I have questioned nearly all colored mothers whose babies | 
have examined to see what view they took of the spot, I have been 
unable to find any evidence of superstition regarding its presence, 
A. considerable proportion of them had never noticed it— had 
never heard of it—even many whose children were well marked. 
Others knew that their babies had a bluish mark, that it was the 
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rule for colored children to have such marks, and they looked on 
it as they would on other negro characteristics, As one mother 
put it: “They say it shows that a person is a real negro." I was 
surprised to find a number who considered these spots as birth- 
marks peculiar to their children. One very intelligent mother 
was watching with the keenest satisfaction the disappearance of this 
peculiar ** birth-mark " — she had never discussed it with anyone 
and so did not know of its general occurrence. Still another, whose 
baby had a large dark bluish-purple spot, thought her baby 
"marked by a. plum"! Many of them were very much amused 
at my interest in these spots, but none seemed to have the slightest 
reticence about speaking of them. 

Among men of science an idea was current, before Adachi's 
work was published, that perhaps these spots were a storehouse 
for pigment to be used as needed. Wardle (1902) states such a 
view as follows; 

May not these evanescent congenital pigmented areas be regarded as the 
nuclei of more general pigmentation, the regions wherein occurs the first depo- 
sition of the cutaneous pigment normal to the darker races and peoples, and 
is their apparent disappearance not to be explained by the deepening of the 
tint of the whole body surface? 

Ashmead (1905) gives as strange and unique an interpretation 
for one who is familiar with Adachi's work, as is his whole theory 
that "^... . wherever you And black blood contaminating white 
there you will find the mulberry spot of Japan " — and, by infer- 
ence, nowhere else! I quote his view without further comment: 

For myself, | believe that there is furnished to the offspring in utero, by 
the negro or negroid parent, too much pigment in the blood which must cir- 
culate through the placenta and the child during gestation. The excess 
settles in the part least developed, of least resistance in development or unde- 
velopment, where another member once had been formed in distant ancestry ; 
it is therefore of rudimentary growth, The child of such parentage cannot get 
rid of its. excess before birth, in the shape of meconium or otherwise. The 
tendency in colored races is to the skin outwards, and not inwards, Thus 
metabolism is insufficient to rid the system of what was necessary to human 
creation thousands of years before the white man appeared. 

Epstein (1906) still considers the phenomenon here dealt with a 
valuable Mongolian race characteristic, and thinks it ** justifiable to 
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look upon the blue spots occurring exceptionally in the sacral and 
neighboring regions of white children as abnormal phenomena that 
are probably to be attributed to pathological factors in fetal develop- 
ment"  Ifthis spot has been found in practically all other races of 
mankind it is difficult to see why we should hesitate to acknowledge 
its morphologically identical nature in the white race when Adachi 
has demonstrated there in the same region, and at the same time, in 
the same portion of the corium, apparently the same pigment cells 
that cause the spot in darker races. 

Ihe view held by Adachi that we have here to deal with a rudi- 
mentary formation can. alone, it seems to me, explain satisfactorily 
these strange spots. In monkeys epidermal and dermal pigments 
are formed independently and have presumably the same function, 
Either one or the other may be the more prominent in any locality, 
which being dependent on the species. In man epidermal pigment 
alone plays an important part. It too is formed independently of 
that in the corium. In the latter the superficial widely-clistributed 
layer is very insignificant. The deeper-lying pigment cells of the 
corium still persist in man as a localized transitory condition, limited 
normally to the latter part of intrauterine life and the first few vears 
of infancy and childhood. In darker races, where there is more 
pigment in general, these cells are still sufficiently abundant to ap- 
pearas the bluish spots of the sacro-lumbo-gluteal region and of 
other localities where pigmentation is normally deep— persisting 
for a variable time, in isolated cases only, to adult life: In the race 
of least pigmentation, the Caucasian, the same pigment cells are 
present, under nearly identical circumstances, in nearly one-half of 
all children under two and a quarter years of age (Adachi) — prob- 
ably a larger percentage of cases would be found if each one could 
be examined. in all stages of its development. Very exceptionally 
do they occur in sufficient numbers or sufficiently concentrated to 
be visible as our blue spot. 

We must think then of this pigmentation as a normal human 
characteristic, not a recurrence of a dosi ancestral condition, 4. e., 
atavism, as suggested by Bloch, but the persistence in rudimentary 
form of what was once perhaps a more widespread and functional 
layer of pigment such as exists in certain monkeys. 
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It is interesting in this connection that in the higher or anthro- 
poid apes there is a tendency to predominance of epidermal over 
conum pigmentation, One cannot, however, classify monkeys sys- 
tematically on this basis. Neither can one reason that the greater 
prominence of sacral spots—y, ¢,, deep corium pigmentation — 
places the darker races nearer the common ancestor of man and 
monkey. Degree of pigmentation is determined by other factors, 
and the intensity of these spots is rather directly proportional to the 
degree of general. pigmentation of the race and of the individual. 
Even in the white race both spots and cells have been found almost 
exclusively in dark individuals. 

The occurrence at a certain stage only of early development is 
in accordance with our knowledge of many such vestigial structures. 
I need only mention lanugo hairs, the cauda humana, gill slits, etc. 
These corium cells would naturally appear at about the same time 
that the permanent epidermal pigment does, For a time both in- 
crease in intensity—then one gradually fades away. So in the 
Japanese our pigment cells are found at the middle of intrauterine 
life — in the: Caucasian, after birth. 

Why this remnant should favor the sacral and adjoining regions, 
when there is no such tendency in monkeys, for example, has not 
been explained. We are no nearer to a real solution when we sug- 
gest a possible connection with a primitive tail, or with a relatively 
late differentiation of the posterior end of the body which makes it 
sui generis, as shown, for example, by the comparatively frequent 
occurrence of pathological conditions and anomalies peculiar to this 
region. The frequent occurrence of these spots in other favored 
locations, such’ as the shoulders, the back, the extensor surfaces of 
the extremities —in nearly one-half of my cases — would lead us 
to think of possible vestigial deep pigmentation in any location 
where epidermal pigment is normally most abundant, following a 
general Jaw in both man and monkeys that epidermal and corium 
pigment is found more or less in the same proportion (Adachi). 
We know, too, that as a general law corium pigment is more abun- 
dant on the trunk than on the extremities (Adachi), One naturally 
thinks of a possible persistent ancestral tendency to deeper pigmen- 
tation in the sacral and adjoining regions, as for example in certain 
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baboons, notably the mandrill, although at present there is no fur- 
ther evidence to support this view, 

We can no longer consider these spots as exclusive race char- 
acteristics, They are to be accorded the same value as other racial 
traits—color, hair, features, etc. Their presence or absence in given 
cases leads to highly probable but not positive determination as to 
race or to degree of contamination, This is of especial interest to 
us in this country. 
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VIRGINIA — FROM EARLY RECORDS 
By DAVID 1. BUSHNELL, Jr 
INTRODUCTION 

During the last summer the writer examined many volumes of 
manuscripts in the British Museum, London, and in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, searching for material relating to the Indians of 
Virginia during the early days of the colony. Many documents of 
historical interest were found, but only a small number contain 
references to the native inhabitants. Although these notes may 
refer to events already recorded in the history of the colony, they 
nevertheless should prove of interest as they shed additional light 
on certain passages in the writings of John Smith, Strachey, and 
other early historians of the colony, 

The numerous place-names appearing in two of the manuscripts 
should be of special interest at the present time, for by these names 
the streams and villages were known to the Indians at the time of 
the founding of Jamestown, the three hundredth anniversary of 
which event is about to be celebrated. 

[— FRAGMENTS FROM THE EARLY RECORDS 

When the colonists reached the shores of Virginia, during the 
month of May in the year 1607, they found the country to be com- 
paratively thickly settled, many small villages being scattered along 
the coast and through the numerous river valleys. These villages 
or settlements to the number of about two hundred, of which about 
thirty were “ kings’ houses,” formed a sort of league, of which 
Powhatan, who was destined to play such a prominent part in the 
early history of Jamestown, was the recognized leader. Concern- 
ing this, Strachey! wrote: 

The great king Powhatan hath devided his countrey into many prov- 
inces or shires (as y' were), and over every one placed a severall absolute 
weroance or comaunder . . . 
| ! Willlam Strachey, Tie Afisterie af Travail inte Virginia Britannia, Hakluyt 
Society Publications, London, 1849, p. $5. 
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Powhatan died some time during the spring of 1618, and 
“ftopatin his second brother succeeds him, and both he and 
Opechankanough have confirmed our former league,""' But the 
friendship of the latter was of short duration, as was shown by his 
actions on that fateful day, March 22, 1622, when some three hun- 
dred and fifty settlers in various parts of the colony were massacred. 
These deeds and the success attending the plans for the massacre 
probably elevated him in the opinion of his savage followers and he 
continued as the acknowledged head of the confederacy. 

A document among the manuscripts in the British Museum? 
contains an interesting though brief reference to the native govern- 
ment at that time : 

That parte of Virginia win w^ we are seated and fitt to bee settled 
on for many hundred yards. It is within y" Territories of Opichahano, 
it lyeth on the west side of Chesapiocke baye, which comandeth from the 
southermost parte of y" fourth river called Pofomec w* lyeth north next 
hand to y° River some go leagues in Latitude: In longitude it extendeth 
to the. Afonakins countrie next hand west and west and by North of equall 
length with the latitude. his owne principall state is in y" seacond River 
called Pamunkey in the heart ol his own inhabited territories. This re- 
volted Indian King with his squaw comaundeth 32 Kingdomes under 
him. Everye Kingdome contayneinge y* quantitie of one of y^ shires 
here in England. Eavery such Kingdome hath one speciall Towne 
seated upon one of y* three greate Rivers with sufficience of cleared 
ground for y* plowe & bravely accomadated for fishing . 





This document, which is quite extended but contains no other 
notes on the Indians, is signed “Tho. Martin“ and bears the date 
"5$" of Dec. r622" —the year of the massacre. Among the 
“names of the * Adventurers for Virginia,’ published in 1620, is 
one Thomas Martin, who was probably the author of the above- 
mentioned document. 

The “one speciall towne” of **eavery such Kingdome” was 
probably similar to either Pometock or Secofon as they were some 
twenty years before Jamestown was settled. 

! John Smith, The General! Historie of. Virginis, 624, p. 125. Note. — AI ref. 
erence’ to Smith's writings nde in this article refer to The English Scholar's Library 


reprint, Birmingham, 1584. 
IMS. vol. 12406, fol. 456. 
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THE TOWNE OF FOMEIOCK " 


(From. White's Original Drawing, mw in the Brirah Museum] 
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The original colored drawings made by John White during his 
visit to Virginia in 1585 as a member of the first expedition sent 
out by Sir Walter Raleigh, are preserved in the British Museum. 
" The towne of Pomeiooc" (Pomeiock) was engraved by De Bry 
and used as plate xix in Hariot's lirziwa, while the view of 
^" Secota " (Secoton) appears as plate xx in the same work. Plates 
i1 and it of the present article, however, are reproduced from pho- 
tographs, made by the writer, of the original drawings. 

some villages were evidently palisaded, others were more open 
and unprotected. The habitations were mat or bark-covered wig- 
wams, types even now met with among the Ojibwa and other 
Algonquian tribes. 

Soon after the settlement of Jamestown, the English colonists 
came tn contact with the Indians occupying the country to the north, 
the west, and the south of them. But while those whose villages 
were far south of James river were not within the bounds of the 
present state of Virginia, reference to them should not be omitted, 
as they certainly exerted a direct influence on the welfare of the 
colony. 

A note inan old volume in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, reads 
thus: 


15 Maii 16c9 on Monday in the morning our 6 shippes lying at Blacke 
wall wayed Anker and fell downe to beginne ther Viage toward Virginia, 
Sir Thos. Gates being the deputy Governour untill the L' Delaware dooth 
comme theather which is supposed shal be 2 monthes, Captayne New- 
port Captayne S! Georg Sommers and 800 people of all sortes went in 
those 6 shippes besydes 2 moare that attend the fleete at Plymouth and 
ther be inhabitantes allready at Virginia about 160. God blesse them 
and guide them to his glory and and our goode, Amen. 


Before leaving England Gates received full instructions from the 
Government. Fortunately these instructions contained many inter- 
esting references to the Indians and the policy to be pursued in 
treating with them. Although the document given to Gates may 
no longer exist, a contemporary copy of it is preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum,’ from which the following extracts have been copied : 


М8, Типпегі, сіхтіп, ісі; 2. * MS. vol. 21993, foL. 178 et seq. 
ам. ARTIN ж. Ea 
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INSTRUCTIONS, ORDERS AND CONSTITUTIONS BY WAY OF ADVISE SET 
DOWNE, DECLARED AND PROPOUNDED TO SIR THO. GATES, 
KNIGHT GOVERNOUR OF VIRGINIA 


[As to making settlements :] 


Above the river falls, of the Kings river it is likely you shal find sonit 
convoenient place to this purpose, whither noe enemy with ease can ap- 
proach. . - besides you shall have the commodity of the branches of the 
| b i ge downe your provisions from with the lands in canoes and 
small ien in the river of Ciechchommack, neere unto you and not farr 
of[f] another navagable outlett into the sea by the river of Pamoeuse. 

Four dayes Journey from your forte Southerward is a town called 
Okonaherne seated where the river Choanock divideth itself into. three 
branches and falleth into the sea of Aawnecte in thirty five degrees. 
This place if you goe by Indian guides from Jame's forte to тосе 
‘by water, from thence to AMangueock some seventy myles from thence to 
the Cufhikora, às mich and from thence to Ocemaheem you shall finde 
abundance fruitful] seat, everyway unacessable by à strainger enemy, 
much more abundant in. Foren" and in the grasse silke: . . 

If you make your principall and choise seate you shall doe most safely 
and richly because you are in the heart of Lands [? open] to the south 
and two of the best rivers will supply you, besides you are neare to with 
Copper mines of Affenee and may passe them by one branch of this 
river, and by another Peerarecamiche where you shall finde four of 
the Englishe alsoe, lost by S Walter Raweley, which escaped from 
the slaughter of Powhatan of Roanocke upon the first arivall of our 
Colony and live under the protection of a wireane call'd Sepanecon 
‘enemy to PewAatan by whose consent you shall never receive them, one 
of these were worth much laboar and if you finde them not, yet search 
into this countrey it is more probable than towardes the North. 





For Powhatan and his Izroanees it. is cleere seem to reason, besides 
our experiences, that hee loved not our neighboorhood and theirfore you 
may noe way trust him, but if you finde it not best to make him your 
Prisoner yet you must make him your tributory and all other his mero- 


"The blood-root. ( Sasgaimaria camademrir), will called poccoon in western North 
Carolina und southwestern Virginia. [t was used for staining the face, See references 
to this root in the articles by Mr Willoughby and Mr Gerard, following. 
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ances about him first to acknowledg noe other Lord but King James and 
soe wee shall free them all from the Teranny of Powhatan. 


If you make friendship with any of thiese nations as you must doe, 
choose to do it with those that are farthest from you & enemies unto 
those amongst whome you dwell for you shall have least occasion to have 
differences with them, and by that means a surer league of amity, And 
you shalbe surer of their trade partly for covetousness and to serve their 
owne ends, where the copper is yet in his primary estimation which 
Pohatan hath hitherto engrossed and partly for feare of contraint, 
AMonocen to the east head of our river, Powhatans enemy and the Mana- 
kockes to the northeast to. the head of the river Moyompis. in the necke 
of, to the west, between our bay and the sea Ca/Aca/afrius a great[er] 
weroance, than hee is, also his enemy, to the Southeast and south he 
hath noe friends. to the North the Masawoymefes make incoursions 
upon him and upon all those that inhabite rivers of Salus and Mayomps 
and to the northwest part CoueA/useonough infesteth him with a terribl 
warr. . . tothe North at the head of the Bay is a lardge towne where 
is store of Copp[er] and ffurs called Cafaamron that trade and discovery 
will be to great purpose if it may be settled yearely, 


The instructions delivered to Lord De la Ware when he went, 
as governor, to Virginia, contained only a brief reference to the 
Indians, The following extract is taken froma contemporary copy 
of the instructions preserved in the British Museum :' 


lt is verry expedient that your Lord“* with all dilligence endeavor the 
Conversion of the natives and savages to thè knowledge and worship of 
the true God and their redeemer Christ fesus as the most pius and noble 
end of this plantation, w the better to effect you and to procure from 
them some of their Children to be brought up in our language and man- 
ners and if you think it Convenient we think it necessary you first remove 
from them Quwiereiebr or preists by a surprise of them and detayning 
them prisoners and in case they shall be wilful abstinate, then to send 
us some 3 or 4 of them unto England, we may endeavor their conversion 
here. . . 


On the tenth of May, 1611, Sir Thomas Dale arrived in Virginia 
as governor of the colony, Soon after his arrival he set out with 
! MS. vol. 21993, fol. 187. 
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опе hundred men to explore the country about the '' River of Man- 
samund, in despight of the Índians then our enemies ; then our owne 
River to the Fal[l]es, where upon a high land, invironed with the 
maine River, some twelve miles from the Fal[1]es, by Arsaattoc£, 
he resolved, to plant his new towne," 

The Reverend Alexander Whitaker, the author of the several 
reports and communication published in London in 1613 under the 
title Good Newes from Virginia, probably accompanied Sir Thomas 
Dale on his expedition, as a letter written by him soon after their 
return to Jamestown, and now preserved in the British Museum,’ 
contains several interesting passages relating to the actions of the 
Indians at that time : 

Good Mr Crashaw you heard by my last two how prosperous a jour- 
ney I had hither and must now again send you words how God hath con- 
tinued his goodness to wards mee and preserved me safe hitherto with 
great hope of good success to our purpose. 

It is needless that I should write unto you of every particular of our 
doeings . . . but 1 will acquaint you with one thinge which may be 
worth your consideration and wherein | desire to know your opinions. 

Our governour, Sir Thomas Dale pretended an expedition to a 
place call'd the fls, 7 or 8 dayes before his going the king of the Indians, 
Powhaten by his Messengers forbidds him those quarters and de- 
maindes of them 2 Indian Prisoners which hee had taken of them other- 
wise he threatened to destroy us after a strange manner. First hee said 
hee would make us dumbe and then kill us and for a mere solemnity gave 
‘is six or seaven dayes respite. Sir Thomas was very merry at this message 
and returned them with the like answer. 

Shortly after without any deliverance of the prisonors hee went armed 
to the falls, where one night our men being att praiers in the Court of 
guard, a strainge noise was heard comeing out of the Corne towards the 
trenches of our men, like an. Indian: hup hup" ann Oho Oho, some say 
that they saw one like an Indian leape over the fire and runne into the 
corne with the same noyse. All the while all our men were confusedly 
amazed. They could speake nothing but Oho Oho, and all generally take 
ing the wronge endes of their armes beganne the Thebans warre against 
Cadmus, 

But (thankes be to God) this alarum lasted not above half a quarter 

! Smith, General fiisterie, p. 10, 

1 M5. vol. 21995, fol. 153. 
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of an hower and noe harme was donne excepting 2 or 3 which were knockt 
downe without any further harme: for suddenly as men aroused out of a 
dreame they begainn to search for their supposed enemyee, liut finding 
none remayned ever after verry quiet. 

An other accident fell out in a march up Van sem wera’ river, as 
our men pass'd by one of Their Townes, their yssued out of the shoare a 
mad crew dantsinge like Anticks as our Morris Dansers before whomie 
their went a Qurorkostte (or their Preist) to send smoake and flame 
out of a thing like a Censer. An Indian (by name) MuneAnims amongst 
our men seeing this dance toulde us that there would be verry much 
raine within s miles and so further of[f] but not so much there as 
ade their powder dancke. Many such Casualtys happen as that the 
principal amongst them being bound with stronge lyne and kept with 
great watch have escaped from us [without our knowledge or prevention. 
All which things make me thinke that theire bee great watches amonge 
them and they [are] verry familliar with the Devill . . 

Your Loveing Freind 

James Towne in Virginia this Allexander Whitaker 

9^ of August, 1611 





The Indian Munchumps mentioned in this letter was in all prob- 
ability “' Machwmps who—so wrote Strachey—was somtyme іп 
England, and comes to and fro amongst us as he dares, and as Pow- 
hatan gives him leave.” ' 

Evidently the country above the falls beyond the bounds of the 
Powhatan confederacy was considered by the Indian and the colonist 
alike asa separate and distinct land, A letter writen by George 
Yardly to Sir Henry Payton in. London, and dated *' James town, 
this XVIII of November 1610," * refers to an expedition planned 
by the Governor who intended going "up unto a famous fall or 
cataract of waters, where leaving his pinnasses & Boates safe 
riding, so purposely to loade up go into the Land called the 
Monscane.” 

Another manuscript in the Bodleian Library * remains to be con- 
sidered, Any article on the early days of Virginia would not be 
complete wi without some reference to the daughter of Powhatan, and 


— А кесіму, P 5t 
1 Bodleian Library: Oxfurd, MS. Eng. Hut, C. 4, fol 3. 
OMS, Ashmolean 836, fol. 148-119. 
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the document in question is the petition written and signed by John 
Rolfe and presented to Governor Thomas Dale asking permission to 
marry " Pohahuntas" A fragment of the document is reproduced 
in plate iv and reads thus: 

Lett therefore this my welladvised prostacon [protestation], w* here 
I make betweene God and my owne conscience be a sufficient wyttnes, at 
the dreadfull day of Judgement (when the secretts of all mens harts shalbe 
opened) to condemne me herein yf my chiefe intent & purpose be not to 
stryve with all my power of boddy and mynde in the undertakinge of soe 
waighty a matter (noe waye leade soe farr forth as mans weaknes mity 
smytt, w* the unbridled. desire of carnall affection) for the good of the 
Plantacon, the hono' of o' comiteye, for the glorye of God, for myne owne 
salvacon, and for the convertinge to the true knowledge of God and Jesus 
christ an. unbeleivinge creature, namely Pohahuntas: To whome my hart 
and best thoughts are and have byn a longe tyme soe intangled & inthralled 
in soe intricate a Laborinth, that I was even awearied to unwynde mysel fe 
thereout. 

The spelling of the name Pohaluntas—and Rolfe undoubtedly 
wrote it as he pronounced it—differs slightly from Strachey's 
Porhahunies and Smith's Pecahuntas. 


Hi — ETHNOLOGICAL SPECIMENS FROM VIRGINIA 

In the small catalogue of the “ Museum Tradescantianum, " 
published in London in 1656, appear the following references to 
‘material from Virginia : 

fp. 45] Bows; Arrows; Quivers; Darts— Virginia. 

[p. 47] A Virginian habit of Beares-skin. 

A Match-coat from Virginia: Feathers-Deer-skin. 

fohatan, King of Virginia's habit all embroidered with 
shells, or Roanoke, 

A Match-coat of Virginia made of Racoune-Skins 

[p. 51]. Virginian purses imbroidered with Roanoake 

[р. 53] Tobacco-pipes from Virginia. 

John Tradescant, by whom the original collection was begun, 
died about the year 1638, and the objects were inherited by his son. 
In 1659 the collection became the property of Elias Ashmole, who, 
some twenty years later, presented it to Oxford University. Five 
of the specimens from Virginia have survived to the present day and 
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C POHATANM, KING OF VIRGINIA'S HAHBIT " 


( In thee Aabumolesa Miguseum, Oxford 
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are kept in the Ashmolean Museum. Unfortunately, however, 
these and several other specimens belonging to the same collection 
àre neither cared for nor properly preserved, being retained merely 
as specimens belonging to the original Tradescant collection. A 
few years more and several pieces will have become lost for the want 
of proper care — a condition of affairs difficult to realize, but never- 
theless true. 

The five existing pieces from Virginia include the "habit" 
attributed to Powhatan, a purse or bag of unusual form, and three 
bows. 

The most interesting and unusual of these is “ Po/tatan's habit" 
(рі. у). It is formed of four pieces of tanned buckskin, having an 
extreme length of 2.33 meters and a width of 1.5 meters, This 
has already been figured and described by Dr E. B. Tylor,' but in 
the colored plate much of the detail is lost which shows to better 
advantage in a direct photograph. 

The decoration — tlie. signification of which is not known— 
is formed of small sea-shells (Margine//a nreesa) perforated and 
attached by means of a fine thread of sinew. The shells forming 
the human figures in the center were first ground at one end, re- 
ducing them to scarcely half their natural size. 

Of the “ Virginian purses imbroidered with Roanoake™ only 
one example remains. This is now, for the first time, figured 
(pl. v1) and described. The extreme length is 780 mm., but the 
bag proper, which is formed of a piece of tanned buckskin, is only 
290 mm. in length, and go mm. in width at the lower or closed 
end, across which extend two parallel rows of small shells (Margi- 
nella nivosa), prepared as were the shells forming the human figures 
on the " habit'" The upper or open end of the pouch is a trifle 
wider, measuring too mm. Extending from each side of the top 
or opening of the bag proper is a piece of beadwork composed of 
small shell beads of varying thickness, but being rather uniform in 
diameter and measuring about 3.3 mm. The perforations are con- 
ical in form, evidence of the use of a primitive drill, probably stone- 
pointed. The beads were strung after the manner of wampum 





| ferermatiemales Archiv fur Ethnographic, Ba. 1, 1888, p. 215-217, plate XX- 
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belts, that is, between the rows of beads extend narrow strips of 
tanned skin; through each bead pass two threads of sinew, one of 
which goes on either side of the intervening piece of skin. Two 
similar pieces of beadwork extend from the lower or closed end, 
Narrow strips of skin extend from the extreme ends, on each of 
which is placed one large shell bead having a biconical perforation. 

These large beads correspond to the larger beads represented 
in many of White's drawings. Several of the smaller beads 
(unfortunately they do not show in the photograph) have a 
length much greater than their diameter and are therefore similar 
tothe true wampum. The piece of work should be accepted as 
additional proof of the prehistoric origin of wampum.' 

This unique object is of great interest, as it is, without doubt, 
the oldest existing example of beadwork ornamentation made by 
the North American Indians, 

The three bows from Virginia, now in the Ashmolean Museum, 
are shown în plate vi, together with a drawing, made by White in 
the year 1585, representing an Indian with a similar weapon, The 
dimensions of these specimens are : 


Length. Greatest Wath, Greatest TRickeess. 
A 1740 mm, 42 mm. 17 mm. 
B 1580 mm. 40 mm. 20 mm, 
C 1695 mm. 40 mm, 20 mm. 


All three specimens appear to have been much used and have 
attained a high polish. The wood of which they are made re- 
sembles ash, but has not been identified conclusively, These bows 
closely resemble the one now in the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, which is known to have been used by an Indian near 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, about the year 1667. 

These five pieces were probably brought from Virginia soon 
after the settlement of Jamestown, consequently they are true 
examples of the primitive art of the southern Algonquian tribes. 
By Dr Tylor the Powhatan mantle is supposed to have been 
brought back by Captain Smith himself, and in his article on the 
subject presents some interesting evidence tending to venfy his 
belief. 


Тһе Origin of Wampum, feurnal of fe Anthroposlogreal Znstifute, 1906, p. 172. 
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Other pieces of equal interest may be in the possession of 
private persons in England, but if so, they are not known, 


II] — THE INDIANS OF VIRGINIA IN 1687 

The notes presented in the preceding pages deal with the Vir- 
ginia Indians during the early years of the colony, but another 
document treating of a later generation and containing references 
of equal interest is preserved in the British Museum (MS. add. 
4437), together with various other papers once belonging to the 
Koyal Society. 

The document is not given here in full, only the more interest- 
ing parts having been copied. 


A fetter from The Rev. Mr Join Clayton, afterwards. Dean of. Kildare 
in Jreland to Dr Gren in answer to several qurys sent fo him 
< a O. 687. Communicated . . . d John, 
Karl of Egmont, Ж. Ж. 5, 

I have observed many gross mistakes in peoples notions of Virginia 
when discoursing of the Natives, which have arisen from the want of 
making a distinction in their Expressions when they speak of the English 
or White born there and so called /Уайтес X& the Aborignes of the 
Country; Please therefore to take notice that when I speak of the natives 
in general that I mean only the Indians. 

And therefore to your first query. 

Their IFrockis?, that is, their Preist is generally their Physician and is 
a person of the greatest honor and esteem among them next to the King 
and to thier great War-Captain 

a. Nature is their great Apothecary ; each Physician furnishes himself 
according to his skill with herbs or the leaves, fruit, roots or barks of 
trees of which he sometimes makes use of the Juice & sometimes reduces 
them into Powder or perhaps makes a decoction thereof, 

3. Though everyone according to his skill is a sort of Doctor (as 
many women are in England) yet their Preist is peculiarly stiled their 
Physician to be consulted upon greater emergencys. "The rules of the 
descent hereof as to familys I do not know for they are sullen close people 
and will answer very few questions. 

4 They reward their Physicians with certain fees, but according as 
they bargain for wampam peake, skins or the like ; if it be to an English- 
man they are sent for they will agree for a match coat or a gallon or two 
of Rum or so forth according to the nature of the cure. Sometimes the 
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Preist will sell his remedy for some of them have told me that they have 
bought the root which cures the bite of thè Rattle snake, from their 
Wiachist. 

5 The King allows no sallary that ever I heard of, but every one that 
m any nature can serve his Prince, is ready to do it, and to do it gratis 

6 They have no consultations, their practice being merely Emperical. 
They know little of the nature or reason of things. . . 

7. They pay a certain deference of honour to their Preist or Hrochis/, 
whose person they hold sacred. But laws they have none (as far as | 
could ever learn) that bind them thereto; in general the will of their 
Prince stands for reason and Law, 

8. ‘The means whereby they convey their art to Posterity I take to be 
this. They lodge in their Miechisar houses, i. e. their Temples certain 
kind of riliques, such. as mens skulls, some containing grains or pulp & 
several herbs which are dedicated to their Gods, viz, the skulls in memory 
of their fights and conquests, Тһе pulp by way of thank offering for 
their provision, and the Herbs upon the same account for some special 
cure performed thereby. For when anyone is cured by any herb he 
brings part thereof and offers it to his God, whereby the remembrance of 
this herb and its virture is not only preserved, But the rest also becomes 
best instructed thereby and knowing in the art of medicine, For other- 
wise they are mighty reserved of their knowledge some among themselves. 
Whether the preist takes certain persons to instruct or teaches only his 
own children | know not. Often when they are abroad hunting in the 
woods and fall sick or come by any hurt, they then are forced to make 
use of any herbs which are nearest at hand which they are not timorous 
in venturing upon though they know not the virture or quality, thereof, 
of Herbs and by using simple remedys they certainly know which [t is 
that effects the cure. 

9. They are generally most famed for curing of wounds and have 
indeed various very good wound-herbs as an herb commonly called 
н Jadian-weed" which perhaps may be referred to the valerians and be 
said to be Platain folii They use also ™ Grafalium Amerizanum 
commonly called the white Plantain, As to our Plantain or the Hepta- 
pieuron they call it the ** Eme/irhman'r foor"! and have a tradition that it 
will only grow where they have troden, and was never know before the 
English came into thiscountrey. The most famous old Physician among 
the Apomatich Jndians as | was informed by a person of very good wnder- 
standing, used mostly an herb whose leaf is much like /e/f Aea/ in winter. 
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L observed it was red underneath and would at length appear tinged on 
the upper side also, it make a: good salve. . . 

їз. There [are] traditions of their having an art to poison their darts, 
but I could never find any solid ground for tliat report. . , Some herbs 
there are of an analogous nature with Hemlock whereof I think they know 
nothing further than that they are to avoid them. But any herbs where 
with they poison their darts | never could hear specify'd. . . 

14. As to their morals they are simple & credulous rather honest than 
otherwise and unpractised in the European arts of lying and dissimulation ; 
but in the brutal passion they are as sensual as the beast of the field 

r5. They are almost allways either cating or sleeping unless when 
they go a Hunting. at all hours of the mght whenever they awake they 
go to the. /Zeminy pof, that is, Maze dressed in a manner like our pilled 
wheat or else a piece of Venison barbecured, that is wrapped up in leaves 
and roasted in the Embers. 

16. They drink 1 think little besides Suceidarrah, that is fair water, 
unless they can gett spirits, such as Rum from the English . . . but do 
not much care for them unless they can have enough to make them drunk. 

17. Тһеу ше tobacco much which they smoak in short pipes of their 
own making having excellent clay. . . They make also neat pots of the 
same clay which will endure the fire for any common uses, 

18. They have no Opium though in same old fields upon York River 
| found Poppys perhaps of no dispisable virture. I have been told that in 
feavers and where their sick cannot sleep they apply the flowers of Siram- 
monium to the Temples which has the effect of Laudanum. . . 

19. Their sports are dancing, their games are playing with straws 
which as I am not perfectly acquainted with I find it hard to describe. 
| can therefore only tell vou how it appears to a lpokeron. They take a 
certain number of straws & spread them in their hands holding them as 
if they were cards, then they close them and spread them again and turn 
them very suddenly and. seem very dexterous thereat. Their Exercise is 
hunting that is shooting with a gun or with Bow. & arrow wherein they 
excel. 

Their women work, plant the corn and weave baskets and matts. 

21. | have been told that one of their famous Miechiste prophe- 
eyed that bearded men (for American Indians have no beards) should 
come and take away their country & that there should none of the original 
Indians be left within a certain number of years, T think it was an hur- 
dred & fifty. ‘This is very certain that the Indian inhabitants of Virginia 
are now very inconsiderable as to their numbers and seem imsensibly to 
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decay though they live under the English protection and have no violence 
offered them. The are undoubtedly no great breeders. 

22. Though they are sluggish by nature and slow of speech yet 
their method of expression seems vehement & emphical & allways atended 
with long gesticulations 
They are generally well, proportioned, for the most part are rather taller 
than the English, "They have all either a very dark brown hair, that 
máy well be called black ; or a jet black. all lank. 

The Reverend Mr Clayton, by whom the above letter was written, 
sent other communications to the Royal Society, all pertaining to 
Virginia. These were published in the several editions of a work 
entitled “Miscelanea Curiosa Containing a Collection af Curious 
Travels, Povages and Natural Histories of Countries, as they have 
bern Delivered in to the Royal Society " (Second ed., London, 1727), 
and include discussions on (1) The air; (2) Further observations in 
Virginia ; (3) The soil ; (4) continuation of the same; (5) The beasts 
of Virginia, Evidently the letter onthe Indians was never printed ; 
it is therefore now presented for the first time. 


As has already been stated, many documents relating to the 
early history of Virginia were found among the manuscripts in the 
British Museum and in the Bodleian Library at Oxford ; but refer- 
ences to the Indians rarely occur. The most interesting of these 
are now copied in the preceding pages and should prove of interest 
at the present time, 
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Fic. 1, — Raleigh acal in the British Museam (1). 


DISCOVERIES BEYOND THE APPALACHIAN 
MOUNTAINS IN SEPTEMBER, 1671 


By DAVID 1. BUSHNELL, Je 


The writer has recently found in the British Museum a manu- 
script journal of a trip over the mountains from Virginia, made dur- 
ing the autumn of the year 1671. This journal is of special interest, 
as it is the earliest record of the crossing of the Appalachians by 
Europeans. The manuscript is included with many others in volume 
4432, entitled * Papers Relating to the Royal Society,” ' 

It is true that during the years 1669 and 1670 John Lederer 
made three short journeys to the westward of the then settled parts 
of Virginia, traveling as far as the summit of the mountains ; but it 
is evident he did not descend the western slope.’ The following 
year, however, a party of Englishmen, with Indian guides, pushed 
westward until they found the waters flowing in a westerly course, 
showing them to have crossed the natural divide. 

This expedition took formal possession of the newly discovered 


LÀ tmmseripr of this journal, somewhat condensed, written in Ihe third. person, and 
varying in many essential details fnom the manuscript here printed, appears in. Jocumven£r 
Raat fê fhe Colonial History of the State of New York, vol. 11, pp. 193-7, New 
York, 1853, under the tithe: ‘The Journal & Kelation of а New Discovery made 
behind the Apuleian Mountains to the West of Virginia!’ ‘The author of the journal is 
Arthur Fallows (spelled Fallam in the printed copy), a member of the expedition, as 
will appear by reference t0. Ihe. entry ütdes date of September 14 in. the wo. accounts, 
the personal pronoun being employed by the author in the original, and ** M* Fallam;" in 
the transcript. "There i» a brief. account of. their tour in Beverley s inary of Firginia 
( London, 1705, bk. r, p. 64), 1m which the leader of the party i$ called ** Cuptain Henry 
Hatt’; und Mr James Mooney makes uve of the journal, as printed inthe New York 
Colonial Chocuments, in hia Sean Tiber ûf fk Earl (Bullen ol the Bureau of Eth- 
nalogy, Washington, 1894). In the following notes, for all of which the Editor alone 
i» responsible, attention is called to the more important variations in the two versions by 
quotations from the previeusly printed copy. — Eurron. 

è Thr Diorerie: af Jahn Lederer, in Three Several Marches from Virginia te the 
West of Carolina, and other parts if the Continent, Begun in March, r66g, and ended 
ін September, FOFO. London, 1672 ; reprinted, Rochester, N. V., 1902. For com- 
ments on ihe authenticity of parts of. Lederer's narrative, see Thomss in Afmrricaw zn- 
thropilegist, ¥, 724-7) 190}. 
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lands in the name of King Charles II, as is set forth in the follow- 
ing journal, which is copied in full : 


A JOURNAL FROM VIRGINIA, BEYOND THE APAILACHIAN MOUNTAINS, 
1€ SEPT. 1671. SENT TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY BY M* CLAvTON, ['] AND READ 
Ava. 1, 1688, BEPORE THE SAID SOCIETY. — 

‘Thomas Batts, Thomas Woods and Robert Fallows having received a 
commission from the hon" Major General Wood for the finding out the 
ebbing & flowing of the Waters on the other side of the Mountains in 
order to the discovery of the South Sea accompanied with enecufe? a 
great man of the Apemafack Indians’ & Jack Weason,’ formerly a ser- 
vant to Major General Wood with five horses set forward from the Apo- 
matacks town about eight of the clock in the morning, being Friday 
Sept. 1. 1671. That day we traveled above до miles, took up our quar- 
ters & found that we had travel'd from the O&esechee path due West." 

Sept, 2. we traveled about 45 miles and came to our quarters at Sun 
set & found we were to the north of the West. 

Sept. 3. we traveled west and by south and about three o'clock came 
toa great swamp à mile and a half or two miles over and very difficult to 
pass. we led our horses thro' & waded twice over a River emptying itself 
in Roanoake River." After we were over we went northwest & so came 
round & took up our quarters west. This day we traveled 4o miles good. 

Sept. 4. We set forward and about two of the clock arriv'd at the 
Sapiny Indian Town." We travelled south & by west course till about even 


iSe the previous communication from ‘The Rev, Mr Joho Clayton, afterwards 
Dean of Kildare in Ireland," on page 41. 

E ^! Perecute " throughout the printed copy in the Jor. Coh diin: Ne F. 

Öne of the tribes of the Powhatan confederacy of Virginia, formerly living оп 
lower Appomatox river. Their principal village, which bore the sume name and which 
wai burned by the English in 1611, was situated on the site of Bermuda Hundred, 
Prince George county. In Captain Јоћ Smith's time the tribe. numbered 60 warriors, 
or sbour 200 peopir, but iE was extinct by 1722. The mame signihes *! river-bend "' 
according to Gerard (Am, Anthrep., Vil, 223, 1905), “resting tree "" according to 
Tooker (ibid, vi, 673, 1904). 

t Aeran in the printed copy, See nole 1, p. 52. 

5 ^ This path led from Petersburgh, Virginia, to Augusta, Georgia. Tt is laid down 
on Michell: Mab, London, 1755 " Mov Col. Au. M. OY. Mi, 193, note ; see also 
Mitchell's letter following this journal), Mooney (ор. cit, pp. 35-38) locates the 
Cccaneechi village, in 1675, at about ће site of Clarksville, Mecklenburg county, south 
ern Virginia, See Lawson, логу ef. Carolina, London, 1714. 

‘Staunton river. Compare the letter of Dr John Mitchell, following. 

Tu apong [for Sapony] Town" in the printedoopy. ‘This village is located by 
Mooney ( pp. 30, 35) an Otter river, southwest of Lynchburg, in Campbell county, The 
printed narrative continues : '' They, traveled S. and by W. course till about noon "', ete. 
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[ing] and came to the Safeays west. Here we were very joyfully & 
kindly received with firing of guns & plenty of provisions. We here 
hired a Sepiny Indian to be our guide towards the 7everas,' a nearer way 
than usual. 

бері. 5. Just as we were ready to take horse and march from the 
Sapiny's? about seven of the clock in the morning we heard some guns 
go off from the other side of the River. They were siven Apomatack 
Indians sent by Major General Wood * to accompany us in our Voyage. 
We hence sent back a horse belonging to M" Thomas Wood, which was 
tired, by a Portugal, belonging to Maj. General Wood, whom we here 
found. About eleven of the clock we set forward and that night came 
to the town of the J/anathaskies* which we judge to be 25 miles from the 
Sapenys, they are lying west and by north in an Island on the Sageny 
River, rich Land. 

Sept. 6. About 11 of the clock we set forward from the /ала/Лаз- 
Ker; but left M' Thomas Wood at the town dangerously sick of the 
Flux, & the horse he rode on belonging to Major General. Wood was 
likewise taken with the staggers & a failing in his hinder parts. Our 
course was this day West and by South and we took up our quarters West 
about 20 miles from the town." This afternoon our horses stray' d away 
about ten of the clock. 

Sept. 7. We set forward, about three of the clock we had sight of 
the mountains, we travelled 25 miles over very hilly and stony Ground 
our course westerly. 

бері. 8. We set out by sunrise and Travelled all day a west and by 
north course. About one of the clock we came to a Tree mark'd in the 


i The last two names are given respectively as **Sapong"" and *'Totera"" in the 
printed copy. The laiter were the Tutelo, See note 5, p. 4%. 

! This name is not repeated in the printed copy. 

3 Wood's name is not here mentioned in the printed copy. 

«Тһе printed copy reads: 2... they were 7 Apomatock Todians sent to accompany 
thetn in their Travels, one of their horses being tired they sent him back, . . ."' 

i Hanchaskic Indian Town" in the printed copy. The sentence continues : 
4435 miles from the Sapongs, where they were likewise kindly entertained, the town lyes 
W. and by N, in an Island of the Sapong River — Richland," Mooney (p. 34) believes 
this to be a mistake for Manohaski, and. identifies it with the Monahassanugh of Capt. 
John Smith's map, “on which they are located indefinitely southwest of the junction of 
the James and the Rivanna," Mooney locates the Hanohaski | Hanathaskies | town of 
the present narrative on the northern (** Sapong "* or ** Sapinys" ) branch of Staunton 
river, in the present Bedford county, Virginia. 

(The printed copy reads: Ө"... zo miles from the Town, this afternoon 9” Іп- 
dians killed them « dear, in the night 2 of their horses straied away гош y* about to of 
the clock.'" 
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past* witha coal M. A. N I. About four of the clock we came to the foot 
of the first mountain went to the top & then came to a small descent, 
& so did rise again & then till we came almost to the bottom was a very 
steep descent. We travelled all day over very stony, rocky ground and 
after 3o miles travill this day we came to our quarters at the foot of the 
mountains’ due west. We past the .Saferry River twice this day. 

Sept. g. We were stirring with the Sun & travelled west & after 
a little riding came again. to the Supany River where it was very nar- 
row, & ascended the second mountain which wound up west & by 
south with several springs* and fallings, after which we came to a steep 
descent at the foot whereof was a lovely descending Valley about six 
miles over with curious. small risings Our course over it 
was south west." After we were over that, we came to avery steep de- 
scent, at the foot whereof stood the 7z/era* Town in a very rich swamp 
between a branch ® and the main River of Roanoke circled about with 
mountains. We got thither about three of the clock after we had 
travelled 25 miles, Here we were exceedingly civilly entertain'd. 

[Sept. g-11.] Saturday night, Sunday & monday we staid at the 
Toteras. Percente being taken very sick of a fever & ague every after- 
noon, not withstanding on tuesday morning about nine of the clock we 
resolved to leave our horses with the. Zaferas & set forward. 

Sept. 12. "We left the town West and by North we travell'd that 
day sometimes southerly, sometimes westerly as the path went’ over 
several high mountains & steep Vallies* crossing several branches & the 


5. aos marked in the path... ,"*.— The periods are omitted after the M and the 
I following in the prmted copy. 

Tits sc. M y* foot of a Mountain , , ,"! 

? 5 rising "" — which would seesti to be the proper word, ‘These are the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge. 

Eaa WA curious small risings, sometimes indifferent good way, their course over 
И жаз 5: W: ... ыт 

а" Tulera."' As above mentioned these were ihe Tutelo Indians, an eastern 
Siouan tribe. This town Mooney (óp, cit., 35) locates on the headwaters of Dan river, 
about the present state line, southwest of Stuart. in Patrick county, Va., or possibly 
within the present limits of North Curolina. The name Tuteln, or ''otero, is a contrac- 
toi of Todirich-roone, ће Iroquois designation ** for all the Siouan tribes of Virginia 
and ERE including even the Catawba For an excellent description of these 
Indians and their final dispersion, see Mooney, pp. 37- : | 

eiie ' PP. 37-53. 

t^. a 8nd traveled something Southerdly, something Northerdly as the path 
went, "m т 2 | | 

C11, , ,. Deep descending. valleys, ,,,'' 
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River Roanoke several times all exceedingly stony ground until about 
four of the clock JPerzem/e being taken with his fit and verry weary we 
took up our quarters by the side of Roanoke River almost at the head of 
it at the foot of the great mountain, Our course was west & by north, 
having travill'd 25 miles. At the Zeferas we hired one of their Indians 
for our Guide and left one of the Apomafocé Indians there sick.’ 

Sept. 15. n the morning we set forward early. — After we had trav- 

elled about three miles we came to thé foot of the great mountain & found 
a very steep ascent so that we could scarse keep ourselves from sliding 
down again. It continued for three miles with small intermissions of 
better way. right up by the. path on the left we saw the proportions of 
the mon. (whereof they have given an account it seems in a former rela- 
tion which 1 have not — Note by М" Clayton).* 
When we were got up to the Top of the mountain & set down very weary 
we saw very high mountains lying to the north & south as far as we could 
discern, Our course up the mountain was west by north. A very small 
descent on the other side and as soon as over we found the vallies tending 
westerly. It was a pleasing tho' dreadful sight to see the mountains & 
Hills as if piled one upon another. After we had travelled about three 
miles from the mountains, easily descending ground about 12 of the 
clock" we came to two trees mark'd with a coal MA. NL the other cut 
іп with MA & several other scratchments.' 

Hard by a Run just like the swift creek at Mr Randolph's" in Vir- 
ginia, emptying itself sometimes westerly sometimes northerly with curi- 
ous meadows on each [side]. Going forward we found rich ground but 
having curious rising hills and brave meadows with grass about man’s hight. 
many rivers running west-north-west and several Runs from the southerly 
mountains which we saw as we march’d, which mm northerly into the 


"This last sentence does nol occur in the printed copy ; but see note 3, p. 51. 

the printed copy varies considerably in the wording of the entry under this date. 

2 The hour is omitted from the printed copy. 

15... ow a coale AVANT y* other cut in with MA ond several other Scrablem™ 
hard by a pretty swift small current, tending West, sometimes. Northerdly, w*" curious 
meadows on each side, y* ground as they past was rich but stoney, n riseing hills, 
and all along brave rich mendows, w'* graes above man's hight, . 

5 Seemingly Henry Randolph, uncle of the celebrated Col. William Randolph who 
arrived im Virginia in 1674. The former settled in Virginia in 1640 and died there thirty 
years later. His widow married Peter Field, an ancestor of Thomas Jefferson. Colonel 
William Randolph established his estate on Turkey island (since disappeared) in James 
river, about 20 miles below Richmond. lt was from this vicinity that the Batts party 
started on its journey. 
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great River." After we had travelled about 7 miles we came to a very 
steep descent where are found a great Run which emptied itself so we 
supposed into the great River northerly. our course being as the path 
went, west-south-west. We set forward west and had not gone far but we 
met agam with the River, still broad running west & by north. Wewent 
over the great run emptying itself northerly into the great River. After 
we had marched about 6 miles northwest & by north we came to the 
River again where it was much broader than at the two other places. It 
ran here west and by south and so as we suppose round up westerly. 
Here we took up our quarters, after we had waded over, for the night. 
Due west, the soil, the farther we went [is] the richer & full of bare 
meadows & old fields.* 

("Old fields" is a common expression for land that has been cultivated 
by the Indians & left fallow, which are generally overrun with what they call 
broom grass = Note by M* Clayton) 

Sept. 14. We set forward before sunrise our provisions being all 
spent we travel'd as the path went sometimes westerly sometimes south- 
erly,” over good ground but stony, sometimes rising hills and then steep 
Descents' as we march'd in a clear place at the top of a hill we saw lying 
south west a curious prospect of hills like waves raised by a gentle breese 
of wind rising one upon another. Mr. Batts supposed he saw sayles: 
but I rather think them to be white clifts."| We marched about 20 miles 
this day and about three of the clock we took up our quarters to see if the 
Indians could kill us some Deer. being west & by north, very weary and 
hungry & Perceute continued very ill yet desired to go forward. We 
came this day over several brave runs and hope tomorrow to see the main 
River again." 

Sept. 15. Yesterday in the afternoon and this day we lived a Dog's 
life—hunger & ease. Our Indians having done their best could kill us 


Тһе editar of the JV. Y. Doc. Col Mist. in a note identifies thia with the ** Great 
Kanhawa,' but it i$ really New river, its chief tributary from the southeast. 
/—. 35".,., andsoss they suppose tended W: here they took up their quarters, after 
they had waded over the soyle, the further they past the richer, and stony, full of brave 
meadows sod old feilds, the course W," 

1". . , sometimes Southerdly, sometimes Northerdly . . .'' 

om, , . steep descending valleys..." 

Ei, nming one behind another, M" Baits supposed he saw houses, bot М” 
Fallam miber tocke them to be white cliffs." 

*The printed eniry for this date ends: "5^ ^ - they past this day several brave 
brookes or small Rivelets '' 
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no meat. The Deer they said were in such herds and the ground so dry 
that one or other of them could spy them." About one of the clock we 
set forward & went about 15 miles over some exceedingly good, some in- 
different * ground, a west and by north course till we came to a great run 
that empties itself west and by north as we suppose into the great River 
which we hope is nigh at hand. As we march'd we met with some wild 
gooseberries and exceeding large haws with which we were forced to feed 
ourselves." 

Sept. 16. Our guides went from us yesterday & we saw him no more 
till. we returned to the 72ras.* Our Indians went aranging betimes 
to gee & kill os some Deer or meat. One came and told us they heard 
a Drum & a Gun go off to the northwards. They brought us some ex- 
ceedingly good Grapes & killed two turkies which were very welcome and 
with which we feasted ourselves and about ten of the clock set forward & 
after we had travelled about to miles one of our Indians killed us a Deer & 
presently afterwards we had sight of a curious River like Apamatack 
River.* Its course here was north and so as we suppose runs west about 
certain curious * mountains we saw westward. Here we had up our quarters, 
our course having been west.’ We understand the Afedecan Indians did 
here formerly live. It cannot be long since for we found corn stalks in 
the ground, '' * 

Sept. 17. Early in the morning we went to seek some trees to mark 
our Indians being impatient of longer stay by reason it was like to be bad 
weather, & that it was so difficult to get provisions. We found four trees 
exceeding fit for our purpose that had been half bared” by our Indians, 
tee, . The Dear they said were in such heards, and the ground drye, y* by the 
rattleing of the leaves they easely eapled y*. . . ." 

t stony'" Jor "indiferent." 

bwr, wi! we they were forced to AIl themselves, feeding on these and у? hopes 
of better success on the morrow, ‘They bad hired an Indian guide fom the Tolera who 
goring to kill y^ some dear lost them," — Compare note 1, p. 49. 

^ This opening sentence is combined with the closing sentence of the printed trans- 
script, See the last note. 

ber... they hod « sight of & curious River like the Thames ag! Chelcey, but had a 
fall y! made a great noise whose course was there N, , . ." In a footnote Jefferson is 
cited as identifying this fall with “the Great falls of the Kanhawa, 90 tiles above the 
mouth, '' 

8. . . certain pleasant mountmims ..." 

fers +» here they took up their quarters, and found ‘their course had been W. and 

Mt 
ы The last sentence of this entry in: the printed copy reads : ** Here they found Tn- 
dian Feilds w™ corne stalks in rhem, and understood afterward the Mohetans had. lived 
there not long before" . . = 

94... bark'd.. " 
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standing after one the other, We first proclaimed the King in these words : 
** Long live Charles the Second, by the grace of God King of England, 
scotland, France, Ireland & Virginia & of all the Territories thereunto 
belonging. Defender of the faith etc."’ firing some guns and went to the 
first tree which we marked. thus, { l with a pair of marking irons for 
his sacred majesty. 

.. Then the next thus W9 for the right honb* Governor Sir William 
Berkley, the third thus: ayy for the honble. Major General Wood. 
The last thus: "B : R F-P. for Perceute who said he would learn 
Englishman. & on another tree hard by stand these letters one. under 
another TT. NP.V E.R? after we had done we went ourselves 
down to the river side; but not without great difficulty it being a piece 
of very rich ground where on the Moketans* had formerly lived, & grown 
up with weeds & small prickly Locusta & "Thistles* to a very great height 
that it was almost impossible to pass. It cost us hard labour to get thro | 
When we came to the River side we found it better and broader than ex- 
pected, much like James River at Col. Stagg’s, the falls much like these 
falls. We imagined by the Water marks it flows here about three feat.* 
It was ebbing Water when we were here. We set up a stick by the 
Water side but found it ebb very slowly, Our Indians kept such a 
hollowing that we durst not stay any longer to make further tryal.^ Im- 
mediately upon coming to our quarters we returned homewards and when 
we were on the top of a Hill we turned about & saw over against us, 

westerly, over a certain delightful hill a fog arise and a glimmering light 


In the printed copy the inscriptions following that for King Charles are: "WB 
for the Governor Sir William Berkley, the 3d Tree w' AW for the Major General 
Abraham Wood the last tree thus GAH for themaclves''—a rather senseless com 
bination for Abraham Wood and Robert Fallows: Then follows the paragraph: =P 
for Perecute who said he would bean English man" Thenanother paragraph : “Andon 
another Tree stands these letters for y* rest ane under another [ 5] IN. [for Tack 
Mesam, or Wedson,] T T. N P. V. ER." Thomas Woods, of Wood, was left behind 
with the Hanahaskies on September 6 (see also entry of September 21), hence his initials 
donot appear, What names the remaining initials represent are not known, 

кн Mobetons !" dan the printed copy. 

* From the word * thistles'' to the end of the next sentence (^ get thro!''). does 
not par in the printed copy. 

. The printed. copy differs so. radically as to suggest that a part of the present 
anA Mat Vesa bled bt the ыбы гана The farmer reads : . "better 
and broader than expected, full as broad 2s the Thames over ag* Waping, y^ falls, much 
like the Falls of James River in Virginia, and imagined by the Water Murks it flowed there 
about 3 foot." 

See... further tryall least they should leave ys **, 
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аз from water. We supposed there ta be a great Bay." We came to the 
Zwleras? "Tuesday night where we found our horses, and. ourselves. wel 
entertain'd. We immediately had the news of M' Byrd & his great 
company's Discoveries three miles from the Zzfera's Town. We have 
found Afekefan Indians who having intelligence of our coming were afraid 
it had been to fight them and had sent him to the Z»fera' s to inquire. 
We gave him satisfaction to the contrary & that we came as friends, pre- 
sented him with three or four shots of powder. He told us by our 
Interpreter, that we had [been] from the mountains half way to the place 
they now live at. ‘That the next town beyond them lived upon plain 
level, from whence came abundance of salt." That he could inform us no 
further by reason that there were a great. company of Indians that lived 
upon the great Water." 

Sept 21. After very civil entertainment we came from the 7overas 
& on Sunday morning the 24 we came to the Aanahasties. We found 
M' Wood dead & burried & his horse likewise dead. After civil enter- 
tainment, with fring of guns at parting which is more than usual. 

Sept. 25 on monday morning we came from thence & reached to 
the Safvny's that night where we stayed till wednesday. 

Sept. 27 We came from thence they having been very courteous to 
us. At night we came to the 4pamatacé® Town, hungry, wet & weary. 

Oct 1 being Sunday morning we arrived at Fort Henry." God's 
holy name be praised for our preservation. ' 

'The verbiage varies greatly in the print, but the principal change is ** Bog"’ for 
fay, Compare the Clayton letter, following.. 

ku Toler," a ural, 

1 Regarded by Mooney (op. ciL, p. 36) as '' probably about the present Mercet Salt 
Works on. New river, in. Summers county, West Virginia, or Salt pond in the adjacent 
Giles county, Virginia, so that the Mohetan most have lived within the mountains at the 
bead of the New river on the western border of Virginia," 

‘The preceding entry is considerably condensed in the printed copy, and no refer- 
ence Û made to TMF Byrd aad his great company’s Discorerien"’ This individual 
should not be confounded with the celebrated Col. William Byrd, who did not come to 
Ainerica unti] 1674 — three years after the present expedition wis made. Seo the Clay- 
ton letter, following. 

!" Apomatocks town." ** Hungry, wet & weary'' does not appear in the print. The 
entries from September at ta. October I, inclusive, are condensed. in seven. lines. under 
the single date ** Sep'* 21^," 

Fort Henry was built by Lord Delawnrr, in 1610, at or near. Kiequotank, now 
Hampton, at the mouth of James river. 

Tiu Christo duce et auspice Christo,” 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER OF MF CLAYTON TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
READ TO THEM OCT. 24. 1635. 
Wakefield Aug. 17. 1688. 

My last was the journal of Thomas Batts, Thomas Woods & Robert 
Fallows. 

I knew Col: Byrd that is mentioned to have been about that time as 
faras the Toteras. Heisoneof the intelligentest Gentlemen in all Virginia 
& knows more of Indian Affairs than any man in the country. I dis- 
coursed him about the river in the other side of the mountains said to ebb 
& flow which he assured mé was a mistake in them for that it must run 
into a Lake now call'd Petite which is fresh Water, for since that time a 
Colony of the French are come down from Canada & have settled them- 
selves in the back of Virginia where Fallows & the rest supposed there 
might bea Bay, but isa Lake to which they have given the name of Lake 
Petite there being several large Lakes betwixt that & Canada. 

The French possessing themselves of these Lakes no doubt will in a 
short time be also truly masters of the Beaver trade. the greatest number 
of Beaver being caught there. The Colonel told me likewise that the 
common notion of the Lake of Canada, he was afraid was a mistake for 
the River supposed to come out of it had no communication with any of 
the Lakes, nor they with one another, but were distinct. 


This expedition, crossing the mountains and passing over the 
eastern edge of the valley of the Mississippi, would certainly have 
substantiated England's claim to the territory beyond the Appala- 
chians. Nearly two years were to elapse before Marquette, passing 
along the great lakes, up the Fox river, thence down the Wiscon- 
sin, should enter and discover the upper Mississippi on the 17th 
day of June, 1673. 

Another manuscript, preserved in the same volume, is most 
interesting as serving to make clear certain passages in the Fallows 
journal, It was written about the year 1760 (although no date is 
given) hy Dr John Mitchell, well known as the publisher of a very 
large and elaborate map of North America, dated 1755. | do not 
deem it necessary to copy the entire manuscript ; but will quote 
the most important sections : 
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REMARKS ON THE. JOURNALS OF BATTS AND FALLOWS IN THEIR Drs- 
COVERIES OF THE WESTERN PARTS OF VIRGINIA IN 1671. Hy JOHN 
MITCHELL, M+ D-F. R.S 

The discovery of Batts & Fallows is well known in the history of 
Virginia and there is no manner of doubt of its being Authentic although 
it has not yet been published by the Royal Society . . . 

1* ‘The Appomatick Town the place that they went from is well known 
in Virginia to this Day, at least the River it stood upon, which is the 
Southern Branch of James River that is well known by the name of Appo- 
mattox: And Capt. Smith who was at the Town of Appomatuck as he 
calls it, laies it down on the River of Appomatox a little below the Falls 
opposite to where the Towns of Petersburg and Blandford now stand as 
may be seen by comparing his map of Virginia with our Map of North 
America. 

2" From this Town of Appomattack they set out along the Path 
that leads to Acencechy' which is an Indian Town on the Borders of Vir- 
ginia & Carolina marked in all our maps: From which path they travelled 
due west. Now you will see both these roads laid down in our Map of 
North America & exactly as they are described in the Journal they being 
the two Roads that lead from the Falls of Appomattox River southward 
to Carolina and westwards to our settlements in the Woods River in 
Virginia. 

3" The Road that goes to the westward which was the one that our 
Travellers went, crosses three branches of the Roanoke Rivera little below 
the mountains just as |t is described in the Journal. . . « This branch 
of Roanoke River is called Sapeony river in the Journal which has been 
called Staunton River (In memory af the Lady of the late Governor 
of Virginia) ever since the survey of those pene in running the Boundary 
line ‘between Virginia and Carolina 1729." The Sapony and Tetera 
Indians mentioned in the Journal were then removed farther south. upon 
the Heads of Peace River. . . . and they are now removed to the 
southward of that among the Cafaméar as it is well known that all the 
Indians of those Parts have gone formany years in order to Protect them- 
selves against the /regwets. = 

4" From the branches of the Roanoke River they passed over the 
mountains, and came to a large River west of the mountains running 

' The Okenechee path of the journal. 

tSee William Byrd [1674-1744 ; ton of Colonel Willian Byrd |, #fistory af the 
Dividing Line letueem Virginia and North Carelina, as run in 1728-29, Richmond, 
1866, 2 vole 
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north and south; which plainly appears from this account of it to have 
been what we call Wood River in Virginia which is well known and well 
settled by our People there both above & below the Place where these 
People discovered it; and they frequently pass the mountains now in 
going to & from Wood River about the same place that is described in 
the Journal, 

5. Nigh this river they saw from the Tops of the mountains an appear- 
ance of a water at a distance like a Lake or arm of the Sea: The same 
observation is made by another Person M” Christopher Gist" who lately 
surveyed this country hereabouts, and indeed upgn the spots described 
in the Journal, as appears from both their Routesas laid down in our map 
above mentioned, which cross one another about the place where these 
Discoverers fell in with the Great River as they call it... . 

6. When they arrived at this river they were informed of a numerous 
& warlike nation of Indians that lived on the *(zreat Water" & made salt, 
the accounts of whom prevented their going, all which is agreeable to the 
times. The Indians they mean were the antient Chatwanoer or Chaeudnorns 
who lived to the westward & northward of the place that these Discoverers 
were at, and were at this time 1671 engaged in a hot and bloody war 
with the Iroquois in which they were so closely pressed at this time that 
they were entirely extirpated or incorporated with the Iroquois the year 
following. ‘These people might make salt no doubt, as the present inhabi- 
tants of those parts do from the many Salt springs that are found on the 
Rivers Ohio & Mississipi: and as for the grea/ maler that they lived 
upon that appears even by name to have been the Mississipi which is 
called fom Merche Cede two words in the Indian Language that signify 
Great River or Water; sû that if we had the Indian name of this Great 
Wafer, mentioned by our travelers instead of the Interpretation of it in 
English it is possible it might have been the same with Mississipi and 
whether or not the name they give it we see means the same thing, 

This journal is certainly an interesting addition to the records 
of early.explorations toward the west, and is of value to the ethnolo- 
gist as showing the location of certain tribes in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. This may be regarded as the first of the many 
journeys over the mountains, resulting ultimately in the settlement 
of the western country along the Mississippi, 
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THE VIRGINIA INDIANS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 
By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBEY 


That branch of the Algonquian family commonly known as the 
Virginia Indians occupied practically all of the tidewater region of 
Virginia and northeastern North Carolina as far south as Neuse 
river. They were hemmed in on the south and west by tribes of 
Iroquoian and Siouan stocks, and were separated on the north from 
the Canai, or Conoy, and Nanticoke, kindred of the Lenape, and 
from the Susquehannocks, an. Iroquoian people, by Potomac river 
and Chesapeake bay. A small portion of the peninsula between 
this bay and the Atlantic south of Nanticoke was, however, occu- 
pied by Virginian tribes. The lands belonging to this people were 
divided into many communities or petty provinces, each governed 
by its local chief or wereance, who was usually subject to a higher 
chieftain or great weroance.  Hariot, referring to the southern 
portion of this region, says that a weroance or chief lord had under 
him one to six or eight or more villages, and that the greatest 
chief with whom he had dealings had but eighteen towns in his 
dominion. In the north Powhatan had acquired by inheritance or 
conquest more than thirty provinces, covering nearly all the tide- 
water region of Virginia proper. To the greater chieftains the 
people paid ''tribute of skinnes, beads, copper, pearle, deere, 
turkies, wild beasts and corne." * 

The villages or communal units varied considerably in. popula- 
tion, some having but few warriors, others two hundred or more, 
The bounds of each province were established and recognized, and 
its members were not allowed to encroach upon the lands of their 
neighbors, 

— VThomas Hariot, A Bricfand True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia, 


Holbem edition, p. 25. 
i William Strachey, Tie Misterte af Traveile inte Virginia Jrifannia, Hakloyt 
Society, p. 55- 8 
1 Capt. John Smith, Zrwe Zraveli, Richmond edition, 1819, p. 144. 
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VILLAGES 
The villages consisted of two or three to fifty or more houses 
placed usually upon a hill or on rising ground overlooking a 
fiver" In many places the towns were but a mile or half a mile 
apart. The dwellings of a community were often distributed over 
a considerable area, with groves and gardens interspersed, some of 
the larger villages occupying as much as a hundred acres. 


Hotses 


The ground-plan of the ordinary dwelling formed an oblong 
rectangle, its length being commonly double its width? The 
framework consisted of poles set in two parallel rows enclosing the 
floor space. Opposite poles were bent over and lashed to each 
other in pairs, forming a series of arches of equal height, These 
were joined by horizontal poles placed at intervals, and all securely 
lashed together “with roots, bark, or the green wood of the white 
oak riven into thongs." * The ends of this arched framework were 
made of upright poles with honzontal bars added. Each house 
had commonly two doors, one at each end; these were hung with 
mats which could be turned up or let fall at pleasure. If the 
occupants were absent for any length of time they barricaded the 
doors with logs of wood set against the mat to keep out wild beasts. 

The coverings consisted of bark or of mats made of long rushes." 
These rushes were probably the leaves of the flag or cat-o'-nine- 
tail, such as were used by many tribes for making covering mats, 
and were doubtless strung together on cords of bast, Indian hemp, 
or silk grass. Such mats were usually 3 or 4 feet wide and 8 or 
10 feet in length, their ends being supplied with thin wooden strips 
about an inch wide, and with tying cords. Cords were also placed 
at intervals along the edges to assist in fastening the mat to the 
framework, When rolled up they occupied but little space, and 
were light and portable. 


! Btrachey, op. cit,, p. 70. 

t Hariot, op. cit., 24. 

3 Robert Beverley, Afistory ef. Virginia, second edition, 1722, p. 18. 
‘Strachey, op. cit., p. 71. 

! Hariot, op. Cil, p. 24. 
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In sections where bark could be procured easily it was preferred 
for covering the better class of permanent habitations. Some of, 
the houses had bark walls and mat-covered roofs. Strachey says' 
that bark was used only on the principal houses, "for so many 
barkes which goe to the making up of a howse are long tyme of 
purchasing." Such houses were tight and warm, but very smoky. 


3 
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Fic. 2. — A village of the Virginia Indians, after Robert Beverley, illustrating the 
circular fori, two types of dwellings, a held of comm and squashes, amd a temple sur- 
rounded by carved posts (termini). Most of the dwellings are too tail in proportion 10 
their width: This is especially true of the round houses, 
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The poorer cabins were sometimes covered with boughs. There 
seems to be no evidence that the Virginia Indians lined the walls of 
their cabins with the beautifully woven and figured rush mats used 
for this purpose by the New England and other Algonquian tribes. 
It is very probable, however, that some of the mats used for bed- 
ding, to sit upon, and for general household purposes were of this 
kind. 

The ordinary dwelling contained but one room.* The fireplace 
was in the center, the smoke passing out of an opening in the roof. 
On either side, next the wall, were platforms or bedsteads built in 
the usual way — short forked posts set into the ground at the four 


! Om. cit, pp. 70, 71. 
! Beverley, op. cit., p. 149- 
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corners, supporting stout poles over which shorter poles or stout 
reeds were laid. These in turn were covered with mats, and a mat 
was rolled up to serve asa pillow. Smith's description is as follows; ' 

They lie on little hurdles of Reeds, covered with a Mat, borne from the 
ground a foote and more by a hurdle of wood. On these round about the 
house they lie heads and points one by the other against the fire, some covered 
with Mats, some with skins, and some starke naked lie on the ground, from 6 
to.20 in a house. 

The ordinary oblong dwelling seems to have been about 25 
to so feet in length? The width of the larger houses prob- 
ably rarely exceeded 20 feet. The chiefs’ cabins however were 
usually much longer) Powhatan had a dwelling in each of his 
inherited provinces which was 30 or 40 yards long.' These long 
houses seem to have been used also for ceremonial purposes and as 
places for general entertainment. They were often divided into two 
or more rooms by mats and loose poles. The long house at Roa- 
noke had five rooms. By the dwelling was sometimes built a 
scaffold of reeds or osiers which was covered with mats, forming a 
shelter where the men sat for recreation or pleasure, and where, on 
a loft of hurdles, they laid their corn and fish to dry." 

The temporary lodges occupied by the Indians when on their 
hunting expeditions were set up in two or three hours and covered 
with mats which the women carried with them.’ These lodges were 
probably hemispherical in form, with a circular ground-plan and 
of the same type as the round house of the northern and eastern 
Algonquians. The round houses are not shown in White's draw- 
ings, but they appear, somewhat distorted (their height being pro- 
portionally too great), in the accompanying illustration (fig. 2) from 
Beverley, who says they are shaped like a beehive. 

The sweat-house, like that of New England, was an "oven" in 
some bank near the water's side, Three or four stones were placed 

t Smith, op: dt, p 131. 

* Hariol, op. cil., p. 24. 

3 Henry Spelman, Aviation af. Virginis, p. 13. 

* Smith, op. cit., p. 142. 

&1bid., p. 163. Beverley, op. ci, p. 149. 


* Strachey, op. cit., p. 71. 
? Ihid., p. 75. 
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in its center and covered with the inner bark of the oak which had 
been bruised in a mortar. This bark acted as a sponge, retaining a 
portion of the water poured over it until dispelled in steam. Upon 
leaving the sweat-house the men plunged themselves over head and 
ears in cold water. Sometimes a small framework was constructed 
and covered with mats, the interior being heated with live coals 
having an earthen pot inverted over them.” 


TEMPLES 

In every chief's territory there was a temple and a priest, two, 
three, or more? The temple, known also as the priest's house, was 
18 or 20 feet wide and 30 to 100 feet long," its shape being usually 
like that of an ordinary dwelling. Hariot says it was sometimes 
covered with skin mats. There was commonly but one door, and 
that opened to the east. The western end of the temple was re- 
served for a sort of chancel separated from the main body of the 
building. In the smaller temples this inner sanctuary was about 
to feet deep and was partitioned from the main room by mats. 
Within this chantel, raised upon pillars and containing the prepared 
bodies of defunct chieftains, stood a small, mat-covered charnel 
house similar in form to adwelling. Within the temple and some- 
times within the chance! stood wooden posts or stele with their 
upper portions carved into the form of human heads and painted 
black, '* with their faces looking down the church.” These were 
the effigies of their dead chiefs." Sometimes a circle of these carved 
posts surrounded the temple, as illustrated. at the right in figure 2. 
They were also set up around other celebrated places, 

Within the chancel, near the remains of the chiefs, was the 
image ol their god, or Oker, fashioned in the form of a man, “all 
black dressed with chaynes of perle." Sometimes the Okee was 
placed under the dead chiefs in a vault low in the ground and 
veiled with a mat. In some temples there were two or three of 

! Beverley, op. alk, pp- 188, 189. 

? Smith, op. cit, p. 137: 

3]bWL, p. 535. 

* [bid, ; Strachey, op. eit, p. B2; Beverley, op. cit, p. 166. 

‘Strachey, op. cil. P 82. 

ehhh, p. $9; Smith, op. cit, p. 138. 
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these gods An Okee was occasionally kept in one of the rooms 
of a longhouse. It was also carried by war parties. This effigy 
was sometimes constructed as follows: A board three and a half 
feet long with a fork at the upper end for the reception of the head 
served as the foundation for the body. Strips of wood bent into 
half-circles were fastened to the front of the board to give shape to 
the chest and lower portion of the trunk. At the lower end of the 
body-piece another board was fastened which projected upon either 
side about fourteen inches as a foundation for the thighs? The 
modeling was completed with moss and dressed skins, and the 
whole, carefully painted, was appropriately dressed, and orna- 
mented with bracelets and necklaces of beads and copper. The 
Okee seen by Hariot at Secoton was about four feet in height and 
carved of wood. The face was flesh color, the breast white, and 
the remaining portions black with the exception of the thighs which 
were spotted with white. 

The temple was in charge of one or more priests who maintained 
a perpetual fire on a hearth near the eastern end. The bodies of the 
dead chiefs were prepared as follows : They were first disemboweled, 
then the skin was laid back and the flesh cut from the bones. 
Strachey says this was dried over the fire into ashes and preserved 
in little pots. Hariot tells us it was dried in the sun and preserved 
in mats which were placed at the feet. The skeleton, still fastened 
together by ligaments, was enclosed again in its skin and stuffed 
with white sand* or with “ pearle, copper, beads and such trash 
sowed in askynne.”* Upon it were placed bracelets, copper, orna- 
ments, and strings of pearls and beads, Thus prepared, the remains 
were wrapped in white dressed skins and lastly rolled in mats and 
laid “ orderly one by one as they dye in their turnes," The riches 
accumulated during life, such as beads, pearls, and copper, together 
with his tobacco pipe, and any object especially valued during life, 
were placed in baskets and deposited at the feet. The common 
people were buried in the ground in a grave about three feet deep. 


' Hariot, пр. eir, P- 26, 

! Beverley, op. cit, p 167. 
3 Ibid., p. 186. 

5 Strachey, op. cit, p. 85. 
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The principal temple of Powhatan was at Uttamussack and was 
usually in charge of seven priests. Smith says, at that locality 
'" upon tlie top of certaine red sandy hils in the woods, there are 
three great houses filled with images of their Kings, and Devils, 
and Tombes of their Predecessors. . . . This place they count so 
holy as that but Priests and Kings dare come into them; nor the 
Salvages dare not goe up the river in boats by it, but they solemnly 
cast some peece of copper, white beads or Pocones into the river, 
for feare their Okee should be offended and revenged of them," 

In a thicket of wood near Orapaks, Powhatan had a treasure 
house 50 or 60 yards in length, and frequented only by priests, 
where he kept his treasure, such as skins, beads, pearls, and copper, 
which he stored up against the time of his death and burial. Here 
also was his storc of red paint for ointment, bows and arrows, shields 
and clubs. At the corners of the house stood four images as sen- 
tinels, one of a dragon, another of a bear, the third like à leopard, 
and the fourth like a giant-like man all made ''evill favouredly 
according to their best workmanship." ' 

[t is very apparent that the idea of the temple with its two 
apartments, its sacred fire, and carved posts (termini) was adopted 
from the southern Indians. ‘The fact that the hair of the Okee was 
dressed as among Florida Indians may also be significant. 


Forts 

The forts of the Virginia Indians were similar to those of other 
Atlantic coast Algonquians, Both the circular and the rectangular * 
forms seem to have been in use, The former type is well illustrated 
in figure 2, after Beverley. The stockade consisted of substantial 
puncheons (split tree trunk) or stout poles ten or twelve feet high 
above the ground,” placed close together with their lower ends 
buried three feet deep in the earth. Beverley says the stockade 
sometimes enclosed a whole town, though usually it encompassed 
only the chief's houses and as many others as they judged sufficient 
to harbor all the people when attacked by an enemy. Occasionally 

1 Smith, op. ciL. p 143. 

1 William Hynd, TAr resfing Line, edited by J. S. Bassett, p. 95. 

tibid. Beverley, op. cdt, р- 149. 
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as an additional precaution the stockade was trebled. The fort at 
Powhatan was “prettily fortified with poles. and barks of trees, 
This shows that the palisades were sometimes covered, partially at 
least, with bark as an additional protection. 


FIG. $.—AÀn aged Virginia Indian in his winter garment, From 
the original drawing, ln the British Museum, by John White, of the 
Rounoke Colony, 1685-88. (Courtesy of the Century Company, ) 





Smith, op. cii, p 238. 
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HAIR-DRESSING 


The hair of 
the Virginia 
Indians was 
usually dress- 
ed according 
to the station 
of the mdi- 
vidual. Most 
of the men 
wore a ndge 
of short up- 
right hair ex- 
tending from 
the forehead 
across the 
crown to the 
nape of the 
neck like a 
cock's comb, 
the arrange- 
ment of the 
rest ofit being 
governed by 
the rank of the 
wearer. The 
chief men of 
Roanoke and 
probably also 
of other sec- 
tions did not 
shave their 
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heads. They wore the usual crest, however, that which remained 
being of natural length, This was bound into a knot at the nape 
of the neck (fig. 3), or was divided and made into two knots, one 
behind each ear.' 

The priests commonly wore the usual crest, but all other por- 
tions of the head were closely shaven with the exception of a narrow 
visor-like ridge above the forehead (fig. 5). They sometimes wore 

The following seems to have been the common method among 
the men generally: The hair on the right side below the crest was 
shaved close to prevent it ''flappingé about ther bow stringe when 
they draw it to shoot, * while that on the left side was allowed to 
attain its full length. — This was sometimes tied into an ‘artificial 
and well laboured knot," stuck with many gewgaws. Sometimes 
an ornament of deer hair colored red was worn about the knot.” 
‘The women were the barbers, and with “two shells, will grate away 
the haire into any fashion they please." Considerable care was 
exercised in dressing the hair, and it was frequently anointed with 
walnut oil. The beard was usually removed as it appeared with 
mussel shells used as pincers. 

The hair of the maids was cut in two ridges above the forehead, 
the rest being trussed up in a knot behind, or the front and sides 
of the head were shaven close, the long back hair being prettily 
wound or '* embroidered in plaits" which hung down the back at 
full length.^ Married women wore it all of à length, cut off square 
below the ears, or wore it full length either hanging at the back 
or brought before in a simple lock and bound with a fillet of beads, 
or bound in a knot at the back of the head (fig. 4). 


TATTOOING 


Tattooing was practised by both sexes, but it seems to have been 
more general among the women, who had their faces, breasts, 





! Hariot, op. cit., pp. ii, vii. 

è Spelman, op, cdt, р. 18. 

3G. Percy, 4 Discourse of the Plantation af the Sowtherne Colony in Virginia, 
English Scholar's Library, E. Arber, vol. 16, p. Ixv. 
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i Strachey, op. dl, p. 112. 
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shoulders, arms, and thighs “‘cuningly ymbrodered with divers 
workes! .. . as beasts, serpents, artificially wrought into their 
flesh with blacke spots.""* Some of the women in Hariot's illustra- 
tions have a broad band of a conventional pattern encircling their 
arms and legs, a narrow band around the wrist, and also a 
necklace-like pattern around the neck. In White's drawing (fig. 4) 
tattooing is shown upon the arms and legs only. 

Hariot says the chief men of Roanoke did not tattoo or paint. 
The men generally had a totemic mark (cicatrix) raised upon the 
back of the shoulder or some other part of the body, large enough 
to be easily distinguished at a considerable distance, 


Boby PAINTING 

It was the usual custom for both sexes to paint or anoint them- 
selves with an unguent made of bear grease or walnut oil mixed 
with pigment. This painting, while ornamental, served also as a 
protection against mosquitoes and other vermin. It was also sup- 
posed to protect the person from extremes of heat and cold, 

The head and shoulders of both sexes, but more commonly of 
the women, were pamted red, and sometimes the heads of the latter 
were decked with white down of birds) Some of the men painted 
their bodies black. and others yellow, ‘(and being oyled over, they 
will stike therein the soft downe of sundry couloured birdes of blew 
birds, white herne shewes, and the feathers of the carnation birde 
... a8 if so many variety of laces were stitched to their skinns, 
which make a wondrous shew."* In time of war they painted or 
crossed their forehead, cheeks, and the right side of their head in 
various ways. The bodies of the priests were sometimes painted 
half black, half red. Their faces were painted as ugly as they can 
devise," the eyes often being white and their cheeks having mus- 
tache-like streal:s of red.” 





lesides soot and variously colored earths generally employed 
for body painting the Virginia Indians made use of certain roots, the 
` Strachey, op. cit., p. 66. 
1 Smith, op. cit, p. 139. 
1 ]hid., p. 16a. 
* Strachey, op. cL, р: бб. 
5 Smith, op. ci, p. 161, 
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most common of which, known as red puccoon, is identihed as 
bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis)! This root, ground to powder 
and mixed with oil, forms a paint closely resembling burnt sienna, 
hardly comparable to the “ scarlet-like colour" of Smith. Red 
puccoon was highly valued by the natives, and was often collected 
as tribute or was sac- 
rficed to the gods. | 
Another root, called 
musquaspenne, was 
the source of a bright- 
er red pigment used 
also to paint mats, 
shields, and similar 
objects.” 

A desirable yellow 
body color was derived 
from the yellow puc- 
coon, or golden seal 
( Hydrastis canaden- 
sis), Another prized 
pigment was procured 
from a mine near the 
headwaters of the 
Quyough, a small 
branch of the Poto- | 
mac. Thisisdescrib- - 
ed by Smith as re- 
sembling antimony. | 
Men painted with this. 
pigment looked like | 
" Blackmoores dust- Fic, 4.—A Virginia Indian woman. From the origi 
ed all over with gat drawing by John White, 1585-88. (Courtesy of the 
silver." Century Company.) 
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i For & discussion of the etymology and application of the term furcoem, see Mr 
Gerard's article in the present number.—Enrror. 
! Strachey, op. cit., p. 121. 
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CLOTHING 

Ihe children wore practically no clothing.  Hariot says that 
girls of seven or eight years wore a very narrow breech-clout 
which supported a little moss in front. This dress was so scanty 
as to afford almost no protection, and a child thus costumed might 
well be termed naked. At about the age of twelve, however, the 
girl puts on a kind of apron of dressed skin and was “ very shame- 
fac't to be seen bare," 

The men commonly had a cord about the middle and wore a 
breech-clout of skin between their thighs, its ends being carried up 
between the body and the cord, over which they hung," Sometimes 
the breech-clout consisted of nearly an entire skin with the head and 
tail attached. These being drawn over the girdle in front and be- 
hind served as ornaments; — Chiefs and men of distinction often wore 
a sort of skirt of deer-skin finely dressed and fringed, it being similar 
to those worn by women, Sometimes both sexes wore deer-skin 
leggings, for warmth in cold weather or as a protection from brush 
and briars when hunting or collecting berries or material for mats.? 
The usual garment worn by women was a short skirt reaching from 
the waist to the middle of the thigh, made usually of dressed deer- 
skin. Both the upper and the lower edge was fringed, The garment 
was folded near its upper edge and the fringe turned outward (fig. 4), 
similar skirts were woven of silk-grass fiber and were fringed on 
the under part by way of ornament.* Byrd remarks the skill with 
which the wearers adjusted this garment. 

In addition to the skirt, or breech-clout, which constituted the 
ordinary dress, both sexes wore mantles of various kinds, Those 
for summer wear were usually of deerskin dressed without the hair and 
fringed at the edges. These were often “ carved and couloured with 
some pretty work, or the proportion of beasts, fowle, tortayses or 
such like imagry," * or were embroidered with shells, white beads, 
copper ornaments, pearls, or the teeth of animals,  Mantles for 


! Beverley, op, сї, р. ци. 

! Strachey, op. cit, p. 66, 

3 Byrd, op. cit,, p. 224. 

* Btrachey, op. cit, p. 65. 

*Smith, op. cib, p. 130. Force's 7rardr, vol. tti, mo. r1, р- 41. Percey, op. cit, 
p. ixir, 
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winter wear were made of skins of various animals dressed with the 
hair on, and were worn usually with the fur side inward. Some of 
the larger mantles of the older men were worn with the hair out- 
ward, the inner side being lined with fur. 

Mantles were sometimes made of rabbit skins or of the feathers 
of the turkey and other birds "so prettily wrought and woven of 
threeds that nothing could be discerned but the feathers, which 
were exceeding warme and liandsome." ' Strachey's account of 
a feather cloak and the part it played in the toilet of the wife of 
Pipisco, a deposed chief, is interesting : 

[ was once early at her howse (yt being sommer tyme) when she was layed 
without dores under the shadowe of a broad-leaved tree, upon a pallet of 
osiers, spred over with four or five fyne grey matts, herself covered with a 
faire white drest deare skynne or two; and when she rose, she hada mayd 
who fetcht her a frontall of white currall, and pendants of great but imperfect 
couloured and worse drilled pearles, which she put into her cares, and a 
chayne, with long lyncks of copper, which they call Tapoantaminais, and 
which came twice or thrice about her neck. . . . Likewise her mayd fetcht 
her a mantell which they call puttawus, which is like a side cloake, made of 
blew feathers so arteficyally and thick sowed (togither, that it seemed like a 
deepe purple satteen, and is very smooth and sleeke: and after she brought 
her water for her hands, and then à branch or twoo of frish green asshen 
leaves, as for a towell to dry them,” 

Bunches of feathers were also used for drying the hands after 
washing. White dressed deer skin like that referred to above is of 
a milk white color and of the texture of chamois skin. But few 
examples are preserved in museums, 

Short cloaks “made of fine hares skinnes quilted” (twisted 
strips of skin joined by twined weaving) were worn by the priests* 
(fg. s). According to Eggleston these were sometimes woven of 
silk-orass fiber. Girdles and women’s skirts also were woven of 
this fiber, In most instances where silk grass is referred to, the 
author undoubtedly had in mind Adam's needle ( Yucca filamentosa), 
common in eastern Virginia and southward. Hariot writes: 

There is a kind of grasse in the countrey uppon the blades whereof there 
groweth very good silke in form of a thin glittering skin to bee stript of. It 

! Stachey, op. cit., p. 55. 

tibid., pp 57. 55. 

i Harit, op. clt, p- v. 
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groweth two foote and a halfe high or better : the blades are about two foot in 
ength, and half inch broad. 

The colonists cultivated this plant and direction was given "for 
the planting of silk grass naturally growing in those parts which is 
approved to make the best cordage and linen in the world. Every 
houschold is bound to set 100 plants and the governor himself has 
set 5000," ' Byrd may have referred to a different plant, possibly 
the silk weed (Asclepias cornuti) or the Indian hemp (Apocynum 
cannabinum) the fibers of which were extensively used by Indians 
in general for cordage and textile fabrics. He refers to" silk grass 
about as large as my little finger. The Indians use it in all their 
little manufactures." * 

Mantles were of two types, the first being poncho-shaped. This 
had openings for the head and the right arm. The second, which 
was blanket-shaped, was thrown over the left shoulder and brought 
usually under the right arm, and sometimes was secured with a 
girdle. 

Moccasins were occasionally worn. These were made usually 
of a single piece of buckskin drawn together like a purse on the top 
of the foot, and gathered around the ankle and tied with running 
strings. Sometimes an extra piece was put on the bottom to 
thicken the sole.’ Smith, referring to the poorer Indians, says that 
some of them “have scarce to cover their nakednesse, but with 
grasse, the leaves of trees or such like." 


ÜRNAMENTS 

Eagle or turkey feathers were worn in the hair, and sometimes 
the quill was ornamented with a rattlesnake’s rattle, It was also a 
common custom to wear upon the head the stuffed skin of a hawk 
or other bird, with its wings spread. Asa mark of distinction the 
chicís often wore a head-band of polished copper." Strachey says 
this was in the form of a new moon, a shape occasionally found in 
the mounds, A headdress of deer antlers was sometimes worn, 
also the dried head of an enemy. A chief gave Captain Newport 
a “crown of deer's hair dyed red.” 


i Forora Frari, vol. iv, A Declaration af the Colonie of Virginia, 1620, p. 10, 
! Byrd, op. cit, p. 224. 

Beverley, op. cit, p. 141. 

A Smith, op. dt р. $3. 
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It was not unusual for the women to weara head-band or frontal 
of coral" or a wreath of dyed fur, and the chief women some- 
times wore copper head-bands. In Beverley's time, after the intro- 
duction of wampum by white traders, large head-rings of these 


beads were worn by 
both sexes, and the 
women used strings of 


wampum to bind up | 


their hair. 

The headdress of 
a chief priest some- 
times consisted of a 
considerable cluster of 
the skins of snakes, 
weasels, “or other 
vermin,” stuffed and 
tied together by their 
tails in such a way 
that the tails met at 
the top of the head 


like atassel, Around | 
the tassel was a circle | 


or coronet of feathers. 
Thestuffed skins hung 
down about the head, 


neck, and shoulders, | 


and partly covered the 
face. 

The ears of both 
sexes were pierced 
with great holes, the 
women commonly 
having three in each 


De f e Ryo 





Mia, қ--А Priest of the Virginia Indians. From 
the original drawing by John White, 1585-88. (Cour 
tesy of the Century Company. ) 


ear, in which were hung strings of bones, shell, and copper 
beads, copper pendants, and other ornaments. Captain Amidas 
met the wife of a chief who wore in her ear strings of pearl 
beads as large as "great pease" which hung down to her mid- 
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dle." The husband of this woman wore five or six copper pendants 
in each ear, It was a common custom for the men to wear the 
claw of a hawk, eagle, turkey, or bear, or even a live snake as an 
ear ornament. 

Bracelets and neck ornaments of various kinds of beads were 
common. Beads of copper seem to have been most highly valued 
іп the early colonial period. These were made of “shreeds of 
copper, beaten thinne and bright, and wound up hollowe," and were 
sometimes strung alternately with pearls which were occasionally 
stained to render them more attractive — Beads of polished bone 
or shell were strung into necklaces either alone or with perforated 
pearls or copper beads. Some of these chains were long enough to 
pass several times around the neck, Necklaces of such construc- 
tion as to be easily identified were worn by messengers as a proof 
of good faith, Powhatan gave Sir Thomas Dale.a pearl necklace 
and requested that any messenger sent by Dale to him should wear 
it as a guaranty that the message was authentic, 

Breastplates of copper were worn; also gorgets of shell, about 
four inches in diameter, on which were engraved stars, circles, a 
half moon, or other designs that suited their fancy." 

Pearls of various shapes and sizes were comparatively common, 
but symmetrical pearls of uniform size were more rare. Strachey 
writes of having seen “manie chaynes and braceletts [of pearls] 
worne by the people, and wee have found plentic of them in the 
sepulchres of their kings, though discoloured by burning the oysters 
in the fier, and deformed by grosse boring." One of Hariot's com- 
panions obtained from the Indians about five thousand pearls, from 
which a sufficient number of good quality and of uniform size were 
obtained to make a "fayre chaine, which for their likenesse and 
uniformitie in roundnesse, orientness and pidenesse of many excel- 
lent colours, with equalitie in greatnesse, were verie fayre and rare." * 

Those who have examined the thousands of pearls from the 
Ohio mounds in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge or in the Field 

! Smith, op. cits p. 83. 

1Strachey, op. ci, p. 67. The “blue or “violet colored" beads shown in 
White's original далы are probably stained pearls. 

? Smith, op. cil, pt. 11, p. 19. 

: , op. cil, p. 96. 

+ Нагі, op. ci, p. 14. 
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Museum at Chicago can readily understand these conditions. Тһе 
pearl beads from the mounds vary in diameter from about an eighth 
of an inch to half an inch or more, the great majority being small 
and irregular, although there are many among them of good form 
and value. It is probable that most of the Virginia pearls were ob- 
tained from the freshwater mussel (Unio). 

The most valued ornaments were made of copper. This. was 
wrought, as above noted, into beads, pendants, breastplates, and 
head-bands. It is not improbable that even before Hanot’s time 
European copper had been obtained in small quantities by the 
natives, but most of the copper in their possession at that period 
was probably of native origin. There can be no question, however, 
as to the native source of some of the copper found among them, 
Captain Newport understood from the Indians that it “was gott in 
bites of rocks and betweene cliffs in certayne vaynes,"' The fèl- 
lowing statement by Hariot* undoubtedly refers to metals from the 
Lake Superior region : 

A hundred and fiftie miles into the maine in two rownes wee founde with 
the inhabitantes diverse small plates of copper, that had been made as wee 
understood, by the inhabitantes that dwell further into the countrey : where as 
they say, are mountaines and Rivers that yeeld also whyte graynes of Mettall, 
which is to be deemed iver. For confirmation whereof at the time of our 
first arnvallin the countrey ] sawe, with some others with me, two small peeces of 
silver grosly beaten about the weight of a Trestone' hangyng in the eares of a 
Hiroans or Chief Lorde that dwelt about fourescore myles from us; of whom 
throwe enquiry, by the number of dayes and the waye, [ learned thar it had 
come to his handes from the same place or neere, where | after understood the 
copper was made and the white graynes of metall founde. The aforesaid 
copper wee also founde by triall to hold silver." 

Native silver ornaments are rare; typical examples however 
are in the larger museums. In the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University are two nuggets of pure silver weighing twelve and three- 
fourths pounds from a mound in Michigan. Accompanying the 
nuggets were two ornaments made from thin sheets of this metal, 
which had been hammered from native nuggets by the Indians, 


\ Archerelegia Americana, vol. 37, р. 48... 
* Hariot, op. cit., p. fo 

1 A shilling coined by Henry VITI. 

a Harlot, op. cit, p. 16. 
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Those familiar with the large breastplates and other ornaments 
wrought from native copper that have been obtained from the 
mounds of Ohio and the adjacent region will appreciate the follow- 
ing information gathered from Powhatan : 

And for copper, the hills to the norwest have that store, as the people 
themselves, remembered in the first chapter, called the Bocootauwanaukes, 
are said to part the solid mettall frome the stone without fire, bellows or addit- 
ament, and beat it into plates, the like whereof is hardly found in any other 
part of the world.’ 

Powhatan endeavored to monopolize the trade in copper with 
the English in Virginia, keeping most of it himself, although he dis- 
posed of a small amount of it to neighboring tribes for “a hundred 
times its value.” Strachey writes: “If our copper had ben well 
ordered in Virginia, as maye be hereafter, I am assured that lesse 
than one ounce will serve to entertagne the labour of a whole hows- 
hold for ten dayes." 

There seems to have been four and perhaps five types of shell 
beads of native origin among the Virginia Indians. The first of 
these was a small univalve (Marginella) with the ends or side ground 
away to admit of stringing. These were sometimes used in deco- 
rating garments. The second type, called roanoke, was made 
of small rough-edged disks of shell perforated.* This in early 
days served also as currency. Roanoke was produced in consider- 
able quantity, the. greatest source of supply being apparently Cus- 
carawaoke, a village to the east of Chesapeake bay, just beyond the 
border of Powhatan's confederacy. The youngest daughter of 
Powhatan, a girl twelve years of age, was sold to a chief for two 
bushels of these beads." 

Another form of shell bead, two or three inches long and per- 
forated lengthwise, was made from the columella of large univalves. 
These were highly valued. They also made from the columella a 
large bead with an outline approximately oval, These they called 
"runtees," This name was applied also to a discoidal bead about 
an inch in diameter, drilled edgewise.! Purple and white wampum 


‘Strachey, op. cit, pp. 27, 132 
t Beverley, on. єн, p- 196. 
PSmith, op; cit., pt 1I, p. 20. 

! Beverley, op. cit, p. 196. 
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beads, made from the shell of the quahog and introduced into Vir- 
ginia by white traders, were made largely by the Dutch and Swedes 
of the Middle states. During the latter part of the seventeenth 
century these became very common, and belts, garters, bracelets, 
large head-rings, wallets, etc, were made of them, Beverley’ gives 
the current values of wampum at nine pence a yard for the white 
and eighteen pence a yard for the purple. This would equal about 
eighteen of the white beads for a penny. 


HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS 


Each household had stones for cracking nuts and for grinding 
shell and other material? These were undoubtedly like the pitted 
stones, anvils, hand-hammers, and grinding-stones common every- 
where on old village sites.! The mortars and long pestles for crush- 
ing corn were of wood' and were probably of the same type as 
those used by other eastern tribes. 

The wooden bowls and platters mentioned by Strachey were 
doubtless of the same type as those found among other eastern 
Algonquians, which were wrought from knotty portions of hard, 
close-grained wood by charring and scraping. 

Gourds of various forms were used for the manufacture of rattles 
and household utensils, such as cups, ladles, and bottles, Baskets 
were of various sizes and kinds. They were made of silk grass, 
native hemp, corn-husk, the bark of trees,’ wicker, and probably also 
of splints, Basket sieves were used for sifting corn-meal, Напо? 
figures an Indian with a large openwork carrying-basket, apparently 
of wicker, and of the style of construction known as twined weaving. 
Beverley figures a woman making a basket which she has suspended 
upside down by a cord from a branch, a not uncommon way of 
securing baskets of the twined type during the process of weaving. 

Cooking pots were common, They were made of clay tempered 
with crushed shell or stone, à typical form being shown in hgure Б. 


| Beverley, op. cit, p. 196. 

! Hariot, op. €i, p. 23. 

See. for example, the stone implements found at Pope's Creek, Maryland, de- 
scribed and illustrated by Mr Holmes in this number. — EDITOR: 

‘Strachey, op. cit, po 129: 

Byrd, op. cit, p. 162. Spelman, op. cit, p. 17. 
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The bottom was rounded or more or less pointed. Hariot says: 
"Our potters , . . can make noe better; and then remove them 
from place to place as easelye as we can do our brassen kettles. 
After they have set them upon a heape of erthe to stay them from 
fallinge, they putt wood under which being kyndled one of them 
taketh great care that the fyre burn equallye Rounde abowt." 
Fire was kindled by chafing a dry, pointed stick in a hole of a little 
square piece of wood,' The wood of the pawpaw was preferred 
for this purpose. 
The wigwam was 
lighted to some 
extent by the 
hearth fire, When 
additional light 
was desired, can- 
dles or torches 
abouta foot long 
were used, made 
of splinters of 
pitch-pine or fir. 
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Fic, 6. —Cooking in an Earthen pot. From the original INSTRUMENTS 
drawing hy John White, 1585-88. (Courtesy of the Century Rattles were 
Сорау.) 


made of gourds in 
which a few pebbles were placed, They were supplied with wooden 
handles and were of various sizes and tones, Drums consisted of 
an earthen pot with a skin stretched over the aperture, the tone being 
regulated by partially filling the pot with, water." The war drum 
was made by covering the mouth of a deep wooden platter or bowl 
with a skin, at each of the four corners of which a walnut was tied. 
These were twisted or manipulated with a cord in such a way as to 
draw the skin very tight.* 


! Smith, op. ciL, p. 131. 
! Byrd, op. cit, р. 314. 
5 Strachey, op. dt, p TIS 
4 Beverley, op. cit., p. 193. 
! Smith, ap. cit, p. 136. 
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Smith tells us that they used a thick cane on which they piped 
as on a recorder. He undoubtedly refers to the native flageolet, so 
widely distributed among American tribes. 

The Indians had numerous love songs which they sung “tunable 
enough,” 

IMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS 

Knives were made of sharpened shell or from a splinter of reed 
with silicious coating. These reed knives were very effective 
implements and were employed in such delicate work as trimming 
arrow feathers. With this knife they would also “ Joynt a Deere 
or any beast, shape his shooes, buskins, mantels, &c,'"' 

Another useful implement, a small chisel, was made by setting 
the incisor of a beaver into a wooden handle. The hard outer 
enamel of the tooth formed a sharp cutting edge. This tool was 
used for notching arrows, working bone,’ and for other fine work, 
Beaver-tooth blades are occasionally obtained from shell-heaps and 
village sites in the eastern states. They are usually made from the 
lower half of a lower incisor. 

Smith says hatchets were made of along stone, sharpened at 
both ends and put through a piece of wood. He probably refers 
tothe long type of ungrooved axe or celt which was commonly 
hafted in this manner. Clubs, or swords as they were usually 
called by the Virginia writers, were carried by warriors in addition 
to the bow and arrow. These were shaped like a blunt-pointed, 
curved sword and were about three feet long; they were made of 
heavy wood, and sometimes were ornamented with engraved de- 
signs and paintings. Beverley found several with the remains of a 
dead chief in a temple. A “beard,” painted red, from the breast 
ofa wild turkey, and two of the longest feathers from his wing, 
were attached to the upper end of one of these weapon by a string 
six inches long. Another type of club in frequent. use was made 
from the ** horne of a Deere put through a peece of wood in form 
of a Pickaxe." * 

! Smith, op. cit, p. 132- 

: Ibid. 

1 Beverley, op. cit, pp. 156, 167. 

‘Smith, op. eit, p. t32. 
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Bows were usually made of maple, locust wood, or witch-hazel, 
and scraped into form with sharp shells, the string being of stag's 
gut ora thong of deer-hide twisted.! Like all the Atlantic coast 
bows they were from five to six feet in length. For shooting 
squirrels in trees they used an arrow with a wooden shaft tipped 
with a bone point two or three inches in length. The arrow in 
more general use had a reed shaft and. a wooden foreshaft. It was 
usually tipped with either a stone point, the spur of a turkey, or 
the bill of a bird. Antler tips also were used for arrowpoints.* 

The Aaker for making flint points was “a little bone” (antler), 
worn at the bracer or wrist-guard, which commonly was made from 
the skin of a wolf, badger, or black fox. For attaching the points 
and feathers to their arrows they used shredded sinew and a glue 
made from the tips of deer horns boiled to a jelly. 

Quivers were made either of rushes, bark, or the skin of some 
animal, For defense the Indians had circular shields of bark which 
were sometimes painted red. Strachey says these were neither 
common nor used in all sections.* Harot mentions "armours 
made of sticks wickered together with thread," but there seems to be 
no evidence that rod armor was in general use among the Virginian 
tribes. The Iroquois, however, used rod armor, and Champlain 
figures it. The party of Massawomekes (probably Iroquoian) in 
seven bark canoes met by Smith at the head of Chesapeake bay, 
were supplied with shields made in the same manner as the armor, 
These consisted of ‘small sticks woven betwixt strings of their 
hempe and sill grasse, as is our Cloth, but so firmely that no arrow 
could possibly pierce them." Smith was impressed by the superi- 
ority of workmanship evinced by the weapons and utensils carried 
by this party, “ whose Targits, Baskets, Swords, Tobacco pipes, 
Platters; Bows, and everything they shewed, they much exceeded 
them of our parts" (Virginia). 

HUNTING AND FiSHING 

In hunting and fishing the Indians took "extreme pains," 
They esteemed it a pleasure and were very proud to be expert 

| Strachey, op. cit., 105. 

Smith, op. ct, p. 132. Percey, op. cit., p. terii 

Ibid, p. 132. Strachey, op. cit, pp. to6, 121. 

1 Tbid., pp. 135, 185. 
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therein. Every man did his best to show his dexterity, for by ex- 
ceeding in these qualities they obtained their wives. It was the 
custom at certain seasons for two or three hundred individuals to 
leave their village and join in a grand hunt up toward the moun- 
tains three or four days’ journey through the wilderness! The 
women and children accompanied the men, the women carrying the 
mats and household utensils. Small cabins were made by erecting 
frames of poles and covering them with the mats brought by the 
women. These cabins were furnished with the objects necessary 
for comfort and convenience. On such occasions it was not un- 
usual for the men to start a circle of fire five or six miles in compass. 
The deer within the circle were driven toward the center by the fire 
and the noise made by the men, until they were surrounded and 
slain. The hunters frequently took from six to fifteen deer in this 
manner. 

Another method of taking deer in large numbers was to drive 
them toward some point of land and force them into the river, where 
they were despatched by Indians in boats. 

An ingenious method of stalking was practised by the individual 
hunter, who used for this purpose the skin of a deer with head and 
legs attached, The head was stuffed and made to look as: natural 
as possible, This skin was put on by the hunter, who imitated the 
motions of a deer. In this disguise it was comparatively easy to 
approach within shooting distance of the рате? 

The Indians were naturally expert bowmen and at forty yards 
would shoot level or very near the mark. Their bows would carry 
one hundred and twenty yards at random. The boys were in- 
structed in archery at a very early age, and it was a common prac- 
tice for their mothers to refuse them food in the morning until they 
had succeeded in hitting a designated mark." All manner of game 
was sought for food and for their skins, including squirrels, rabbits 
and larger quadrupeds, and turkeys, grouse, and water fowl in general. 

In taking fish the Indians acquired great proficiency. They 


' Strachey, op. cit., p. 75- 

'Smith, op. cit., p. 133; Byrd, op. сі, р. 223. 
* Tbid., p. IH- 

‘Strachey, op. cit., p. HO- 
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employed the hook and line, the noose, the dip-net and seine, weirs 
of various kinds, fish traps, the bow and arrow, the spear, and prob- 
ably also the harpoon, Their nets and other cordage were made of 
bast, sinew, or the fiber of plants. The source of one of the most 
valued fibers was Yucca Jilamentosa. 

For angling they used “long small rodds at the end whereof 
they havea clit to which the lyne is fastened, and at the ma they 
hang a hooke,"' “ Their hookes are either a bone grated . 
forme of a crooked pinne or fish hooke, or of the splinter of bone 
tyed to the clift of a little sticke, and with the end of the line they 
tie on the bait." *  Barbless fish-hooks made wholly of bone may 
have been of prehistoric origin in the Atlantic coast region, A few 
have been found on ancient village sites and in shell-heaps, but they 
do not seem to have been in general use. The second type noted 
above was the common form, and was constructed as follows: A 
splinter of bone an inch and a half or two inches in length was 
ground to a sharp point at one end, the opposite extremity being 
flattened and brought to a wedge-shaped point. The shank of the 
hook was made from a piece of wood two or three inches long, the 
lower end of which was split to receive the wedge-shaped end of 
the bone point, which was inserted at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees and the two pieces bound firmly together. Champlain 
found this hook in use among the New England Indians and 
describes it with his usual accuracy, Hundreds of these bone 
points have been taken from the shell-heaps of the Atlantic coast. 
This hook survives among the Nascapee and Montagnais north of 
the St Lawrence. 

sturgeon were often caught in the narrow parts of rivers by 
slipping a noose over the tail.’ 

Nets were as “formally brayed and mashed" as those of the 
English." Dip-nets were of the ordinary form and were used prin- 
cipally for taking fish entrapped in weirs. Weirs were made of reeds 
about as ere as a man's finger, woven together with splints of white 


Strachey, op, cit., p. 75. 
‘Smith, op. at. p. 133. 

! Beverley, op. eit., p. 131. 
‘Strachey, op. cit., p. 75. 
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oak. This frame was fastened to stakes driven into the bed of the 
stream, Enclosures were arranged in such manner as to allow 
the fish to enter easily, where they were taken in dip-nets by men 
in boats. Sometimes they carried a hedge across a creek at high 
water, and when the water was low, would go into the run, then 
contracted into a narrow stream, and secure the ish. Where the 
water was shallow and the current strong, a sort of dam of loose 
stones was often built quite across a stream, leaving openings or 
tunnels at intervals, At the entrance to these tunnels were placed 
conical fish traps about 10 feet in length and 3 feet in. diameter at 
the: broadest end, woven of reeds. Similar fish traps were used 
by other Algonquian tribes: Champlain found them in the St 
Lawrence and on the New England coast, and they are still made 
by some of the Georgia negroes, who evidently adopted them from 
the Indians. At the larger end of the trap is a funnel-shaped 
arrangement of flexible splints with their points projecting inward. 
This allows the fish to enter, but prevents their escape. The fish 
are removed from the trap by a door in its side. 

Fish were taken with the bow and arrow, the latter being 
attached toa long cord. They were also taken with spears, the 
simplest form of which was a sharpened stick, The more carefully 
constructed spears were pointed with a sharpened bone, a fish spine, 
or the tail of a horseshoe crab,’ Fish were often speared at night 
by the light of a fire built upon a raised hearth in the center of the 
dugout canoe. It was one man's work to tend the fire and keep it 
flaming, which served the double purpose of dazzling the eyes of 
the fish and of lighting the water and the bottom of the river so 
that the fish could be easily taken with spears by the other men in 
the boat, 

The dugout canoe was the prevailing type in Virginia This 
was made of a single log by charring, and scraping with shells and 
sharp stones. The larger canoes were forty or fifty feet in length 
and capable of carrying forty men, Usually, however, they were 
much smaller. Bark canoes were made principally for the tem- 


! Beverley, op. cit., pp. 130, 131- 
* Hariot, op. cit., p. xiii. 
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porary use of travelers in crossing streams and lakes.’ These seem 
to have been rude affairs, much inferior in every way to those of 
the north. 
AGRICULTURE 

Each family had its garden, a plot of ground commonly one 
hundred to two hundred feet square,* which was carefully cultivated, 
being kept “as neat and cleane as we doe our gardein bedds."* In 
clearing new land the trees were girdled near the ground by bruising 
the bark, and when sufficiently dry they were felled by the aid of 
fire and stone axes and the stumps burned. In preparing a field 
the ground was worked over by * the men with wooden instruments 
made almost in forme of mattockes or hoes with long handles." 
The weeds and corn stubble were dug up and allowed to dry, then 
made into many small heaps and burned. The woman's planting 
implement, which she used sitting, was about a foot long and five 
inches in breadth. (The large, leaf-shaped fint “spades of the 
southern Illinois region had probably the same function.) Beginning 
at the corner of the field the woman with this implement madea series 
of holes about three feet apart, in each one of which, at intervals of 
about an inch, she placed four grains of corn and two beans, and 
covered them with earth. “And so through the whole plot . . . 
but with this regard that they be made in rankes, every ranke differ- 
ing from other half a fadome or a yarde, and the holes also in every 
ranke as much, by this means there is a yard spare ground betweene 
every hole." Within this space, according to discretion, here and 
there were planted pumpkin, squash, sunflower, and other seeds.' 
Occasionally a vegetable of one kind occupied a bed by itself, but 
usually the various species were grown together in one field, as 
above noted. The gardens were kept carefully weeded by the 
women and children, and when the corn was about half grown it 

Little houses or shelters raised upon platforms in the fields were 
occupied by watchers, whose duty it was to keep the birds from 
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injuring the crops. Corn, beans, pumpkins, squashes, tobacco, 
and the sunflower were raised in these gardens, To this list Hariot 
adds an herb called melden by the Dutch, the seeds of which were 
used to thicken broth, and the saline ashes of its stalk to season 
broths and stews. This plant is identifed by Pickering as Mexican 
tea (Chenopodium antbrastoites).' A cache ol nearly three pecks of 
the seeds of this plant or a closely allied species was found in a cave 
in Hocking county, Ohio, about thirty years ago.” According to 
smith and Strachey the Indians. planted also the maracock, or 
passion flower (/assifeura zucaruata), — '* There were cart. loads " of 
its fruit in every cultivated field. Beverley, however, says they grew 
spontaneously, and while the Indians often ate the fruit, they did 
not take the trouble to plant it. 

There were four varieties of corn (Zea mays), two early and two 
late. One of the early kinds was but three or four feet high, and it 
bore an ear about the size of a“ case nife handle.” Two crops of this 
variety could be raised in one season. The second kind of early 
corn grew toa height of nine or ten feet, with an ear seven or eight 
inches in length. The kernels of both early varieties were plump 
and well filled out. The two varieties of late corn were recognized 
by the shape of the kernel: the first, known as flint corn, having a 
plump grain, the other, called ** she corn," a dent or depression in 
the outer end of the kernel. The ears were of various colors, some 
being white, yellow, or red, others blue or variegated.* 

Beans (Phaseolus wuigaris) were of several colors and sizes. 
The “pease” noted by early Virginia writers were a small variety 
of bean, perhaps the pea bean (P. палих). The pumpkin {Cucurbita 
masxiia) is generally supposed to have been grown by most of the 
agricultural tribes as far north as the St Lawrence.' 

Squashes ( Cucurbita. polrmorphia), the '* asquta squash " of the 
New England Indians, called *'macocks " by the Virginia natives, 
were of several varieties. They were usually cooked before ripen- 
ing, when the shell and seeds were tender. Some varieties furnished 


! Charles Pickering, Miery af Plants, p. 710. 
* Prabady Misenum: Kepertr, vol. it, p. 49, 

3 Beverleg, op, cit., pp. t26, 127. 

‘Pickering, op. cit, p. 710. 
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the gourds from. which cups, bowls, ladles, bottles, and rattles were 
made. 

The great sunflower ( feltantus annuus) was cultivated for its 
seeds, which were used “both to make a kind of bread and broth." ' 

Tobacco (Nicotiana rustica), called by the natives '' apooke," is 
described by Strachey as being. poor and weak in comparison with 
that of the West Indies, Its height was rather less than three feet, 
its blossom yellow, and the leaf short, thick, and rounding at its 
upperend. The plant was dried over a fire, or sometimes in the 
sun, and crumbled to powder— stalk, leaves, and all. It was 
usually grown in a bed by itself. 

Muskmelons and watermelons, so accurately described by 
Beverley as cultivated by the natives, were probably introduced by 
Europeans. This is also true of the sweet potato, although this 
plant originated in tropical America. 

The gardens of the principal chiefs were planted by the people, 
who met by appointment and with “such diligence worketh as for 
the most part all ye Kinges come is set on a day," In harvesting, 
the corn was picked and placed in hand-baskets, then emptied into 
larger baskets, The ears were thoroughly dried upon mats, care 
being taken to protect them from the dew by covering them at night. 
When sufficiently dry the corn was placed in the house in piles, and 
shelled by “wringinge the eares in peises betwene ther hands." 
The shelled corn was placed in a great storage basket which 
" taketh upp the best part of some of ther howses,"* Corn was 
sometimes cached. 

Foon IN GENERAL 

The space allotted to this paper will permit only a brief refer- 
ence to the more important foods. Smith writes that dunng March 
and April the Virginia Indians lived principally on turkeys, squir- 
rels, and fish, In May and June they planted their fields and sub- 
sisted on fish, acorns, and walnuts; or they would disperse in small 
companies and collect fish, game, crabs, oysters, land tortoises, and 
wild fruits, In June, July, and August their food consisted mostly 
of fish, berries, green corn, and roots of the tuckahoe. The above 





i Hariot, op. ci, p. 14- 
! Spelman, op. cit,, p» 17- 
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list is of course not exhaustive. In the fall the natives fared quite 
sumptuously on the products of their fields. After the harvest 
came their customary hunting expedition westward toward the 
mountains in search of deer and other game which had become 
scarce in the 
vicinity of the 
villages. Dur- 
ing the winter 
months their 
food consisted of 
corn, beans, nuts 
and acorns, dried 
fruit, and berries, 
and what game 
they could se- 
cure, Fish and 
meat were pre- 
served by drying 
upon hurdles | a ae ; 
over the йге ог | ыза Ы жәні ү» Л 





upon spits. Oys- ۹ SEES ч a I 
ters were strung Pic. 7.—Manner of serving food upon a wooden platter. 
Usually the men ate by themselves and were served by the wo- 
: men. From the original drawing by John White, 1585-85. 
cured in smoke ' (Courtesy of the Century Company.) 

and packed in 

baskets. Peaches and other fruits and berries were dried upon mats 
and stored for future consumption. Chestnuts were eaten raw or 
made into meal. Walnuts were eaten after the usual manner, or 
were crushed between stones and the oil extracted by boiling; 
they were also crushed ina mortar with water and used in stews. 
Acorns were dried upon hurdles over the fire, then prepared by 
boiling. Seeds, including wild rice (Zizania aguafica), and roots of 
many kinds were collected. Among the more important roots were 
ground nuts (fies tuéerosa) and tuckahoe, which “ groweth like a 
flagge in Marishes. In one day a Salvage will gather sufficient for 


upon strings 


' Strachey, op. cit., p. 127. 
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aweeke."' The term tuckahoe seems to have been applied to roots 
of various species as well as to a fungus (Pachyma coves) growing 
underground in sandy pine-barrens.* 

Their main reliance for a considerable portion of the year, how- 
ever, was corm The importance of this cereal -as a winter food is 
shown by the large amount in storage. In 1610 Captain Argoll 
obtained by barter from the chief Potawomack nearly four hundred 
bushels of corn and beans.* Captain Smith procured from Powhatan 
two or three hundred bushels of corm fora pound or two of blue 
glass beads. At another time he “wrangled out of” this chief 
cighty bushels of corn for a copper kettle. 

A lange amount of green corn was consumed, it being commonly 
roasted or boiled, Their late corn, if not wholly ripe when gath- 
ered, was parched in hot ashes to preserve it. Meal was prepared 
by grinding dry corn ina mortar and sifting through a basket sieve, 
the meal being received in a wooden platter, Parched meal was 
often eaten dry or with the addition of a little water. Cakes were 
made from corn, wild rice, or sunflower seeds, ground and mixed 
with water, and baked in hot ashes, or boiled. Many kinds of 
stews and pottage were prepared that were both palatable and 
nutritious: Food was fairly abundant and there were but few months 
in a season when even the more improvident natives were not well 
supplied. 





! Smith, op. eit, p. 123. 
11. H. Gore, Tuckahne or Indian Hread, Session Keperf for 1881. See also 
Me Gerard's description of this food. product, pertes. 
* Strachey, op. tib, p. 35. 
PrkAMODY MüsgsxM, HARYARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMNURITGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


VIRGINIA'S INDIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO ENGLISH 
By WILLIAM R. GERARD 


Virginia, for which has been claimed the honor of being the 
" Mother of Presidents " and the " Mother of States," can claim for 
herself the maternity of a certain number of aboriginal words which 
have been adopted into the English language, and which, with their 
offspring, have added somewhat largely to their fostermother's 
vocabulary. The majority of these adopted vocables (many of 
them, as such, dating back to the first years of the settlement of 
Jamestown) are doubtless more or less familiar to most of the intel- 
ligent people of this country, while some of them, such as * toma- 
hawk,' ' moccasin,' ' hickory, * hominy,' ' raccoon,' and ‘opossum,’ 
having had the advantage of extensive travel abroad, have become 
as widely known wherever English is spoken as is the word ‘Indian’ 
in its sense of an original inhabitant of America. 

These terms, all of Algonquian lineage, embrace the names of 
a few animals that were strange to the Ufasantwiwák, as the settlers 
at Jamestown were called by the natives; names applied to certain 
plants indigenous to the country and which the newcomers found 
it easier to adopt than invent new ones; names of a few food prep- 
arations which the settlers were early forced to add to their scant 
bill of fare; names of a number of articles found in use among the 
Indians and not possessed by the Europeans; a few names of a 
miscellaneous character; and certain titles applied by the natives to 
themselves in their political relations, and which, with the passing 
away of these whilom lords of the forest, died out with them, but 
are still kept in remembrance in dictionaries. 

Through the transference of some of these native terms to objects, 
animate and inanimate, of precisely the same or of a very similar 
kind, and, by metaphor, to others of a nature totally diverse; 
through the very numerous compounds into which others have 
entered ; and through the change of sense of others again from that 


87 
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of substantives to that of verbs and adjectives, and from that of 
adjectives to that of substantives with a meaning different from that 
which they possessed among the Indians, the original application 
and etymological scope of these adopted words, many of them more 
or less corrupted, have been extended to somewhat wide limits. 

To present an enumeration of these terms, along with the dif- 
ferent senses which they have taken, some of the combinations into 
which they have entered, their etymology, and notes on their his- 
tory, is the object of this article.’ 

Aramasco; earlier, Atramusco.— A name, usually employed 
in combination with the word ' Lily,’ for Zephyranthes Atamasco, of 
the order Amaryllidaceze, a plant with long and very narrow bright 
green leaves, arising, with a short scape (which bears a pretty white 
and pink flower), from a coated bulb, t is a native of Virginia and 
the Carolinas, where it is held in like esteem with the daisy in 
England. It is sometimes called stagger-grass, from its long grass- 
like leaves and its production in horses and cattle of an affection 
termed ‘staggers. Having suspicious properties and being of no 
economic use, the plant probably had no aboriginal name, the one 
that it bears having possibly been given er tempore by a native to 
some colonial collector or admirer who had shown him the entire 
plant and asked its Indian appellation. The plant was introduced 
into England under this name at an early date.* 

Erymotocy: From Tapehanek of Virginia dfamistn, ‘under grass,’ 
a name descriptive of the bulb surmounted by grass-like leaves ; from 
Tapehanek d/am, Cree dam, Lenape d/am, dram, Ojibwe anam, ° under, ' 
and -dréw, ‘ grass." 

CHINOUAPIN, CHINQUOPIN, CHINCAPIN, CuiscoriN ; earlier, Cu- 





1 In the etymologies, the vowels have the following sounds: a as in far ; 4 nearly as 
in what, not; gasin hat; даз ін law; sasin thoy; f as in inet; £a in pique; f as in 
pick; sm in mote; a as in rule î d arin but. Of the consonants, it is only necessary to 
explain that «A has s guitural sound as in Ger. izÀA ; /s4 la like 4 in church ; and * repre- 
senis a nasal sound of the preceding vowel — An apostropbe (') denotes the. syncope of 
a short vowel, whilea seperior reversed comma (*) before a comonant ià & mark of 


EA The Алабата іа Virginia do call ii Af?famuszce," — Parkinson, J'aradirmr, p. 87 
(1629). The Atami Lily." — Catesby, Nat. Hil, Canada, Floriufa, etè., 1 
append. р. 12 (1754). " Atamane liy... blosoms in ApriL" — Drayton, Firu 
af 5. Carolina, p. 67 (1802). 
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CHINQUAMIN,! CiitciiQuAMIN, CirrscouEN,! — The fruit of Castanea 
pumila, consisting of a very small ovoid pointed nut scarcely half 
the size of a common chestnut, enclosed in a bristly and prickly 
bur. This nut, which is very sweet, and tastes somewhat like a 
filbert, was gathered in large quantities as it lay on the ground, after 
the frosts of autumn, by the Indian women, who, after drying it, 
stored it in large baskets in the wigwam for future use. It was 
highly prized by the Virginia Indians, whose women, after boiling 
it four hours, made from it both broth and bread for the chief men, 
or for use at the greatest feasts; or, converting it into meal, em- 
ployed it as an ingredient in their meat soups. (2) The seed of 
Nelumbo lutea, called also “water chinquapin.” (3) Quercus pri- 
noides, from the resemblance of its foliage to that of Castanea 
pumila; called also  chinquapin oak," — (4) Quercus Muhlenberg, 
from the resemblance of its acorns, in size, shape, and taste, to the 
chinquapin. (5) The fruit of Castanopsts chrysophylla, of California, 
a small nut enclosed, like the chinquapin, in a spiny bur. * Chin- 
quapin perch” is a Southern name for the fish Fomoxis sparoides. 

ErvMoLocv:; With erroneous change of suffix from wên or -min, 
meaning ‘seed,’ ‘nut,’ ‘fruit,’ to уін, meaning ‘root,’ from Renipe of 
Virginia fth tomen or dW kémén, an apheretic form of /sAttii*iéme- 
men, ‘tattle-nut;" from, ot from the same root as, Virginia iAP Etran, a 
rattle, an aphzretic form of РЧ, cognate with Nipissing and 
Montagnais (Cree) sAishi4wan, Ojibwe sishigwan, Prairie Cree sisitwan, 
Метотіпі злам. 

The change of the suffix -mén or -min to -pin seems tọ have occurred 
at the beginning of the last quarter of the 17th century," 

Since the nuts do not rattle in the dry bur, the name is probably due 
to the fact of their having been used by the Indians in their squash-shell 
rattles or fci "mande, By the Renipe of Roanoke island, the nut was 


ter They hage a anall fruit growing on little trees, husked like a Chesnut, but the 
fruit most like a small Acorne. This they call Chechingmamins, which they estceme a 
great daintie,'" — Smith, Map ef Virginia, p. 11 (1612). 

15 Many poodly grones of Chincomen freer with à huske libe «nto & Chesnut, raw or 
boyled, luscious and harty meate." — Hamor, A Zrwe Discourse of. the. Present Estate 
af Virgfuia, p. 33 (1515). 

++ A Chincopine, which 11 like a Chesnut with a Burry huske, but lesse hy far." — 
Glover in Pai/aepá. Treomiuss., Xt, p. 629 (1676). *'Chinkapims bave u Taste some 
thing Hike a Chesnut :  —Beverley, Jfist. o/ Virginia, hk. 11, p. 16 (17045). 
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called szfuimis, or * transpiercing fruit" (in allusion to the prickly burs), 
a name which, іп the form of sadomin, is applied by the Ojibwe to the 
prickly gooseberry (Arthes Cynasbat ), which, in turn, was called by the 
Renape of Virginia Grütomen, ' scratch fruit." 

CockAROUsE, COCKEROUSE, CAUCOROUSE, COCCOROUS, — А war 
captain! and Elder* of the Algonquians of Virginia, selected from 
among the oldest, bravest, and wealthiest men of the community to 
which he belonged," and performing the function of adviser’ to the 
wirowance of his town, (2) Later on, a good hunter or a man who 
was noted for performing daring deeds? (3) A term used by tlie 
English colonists for a person of consequence. 

Ervworooy : From Renápe of Virginia Faddzausu, * he speaks at some 
length,’ ‘he speaks repeatedly," frequentative form of Adrwsn, ' he 
speaks,” ‘he talks." 

CusiAw, Casuaw, Keasuaw, — The crook-neck squash ( Сисит- 
bita Pepo, var.), called also, by market-gardeners, “ cashaw pump- 
kin"  Cusha:w was mentioned first by Beverley (1705)* as the 
name of one of the plants which the Virginia Indians had growing 
near their towns, along with pumpkins and melons. 

Ervxotocv; A word of uncertain meaning. Perhaps, short for a 
form astushew, from the root aré, ‘to be green," ‘unripe’ (the state in 
which squashes are gathered for food) ; but the meaning of the suffix 
ийаш (probably miswritten) is not clear. 

Le „i Cauceroun, which i Captaine."" — Smith, (em. Jii. 2f. Virginra, Wb. 2, 
p. 35 (1624); | 

ae, . . their Elders called. Cam-cazmernongAer [Sabaruzur].'"* — Smith, Mag af 

št Every anall Town is petty Kingdom govern'd by an absolute JMowarr, as- 
sted and advised by his greaf Men selected gut of the gravest, oldest, bravest and 
richest ; if 1 may allow their Deur-Skins, Prak and Heenogd , . . . . to be Wealth," — 
Jones, The Present State of. Virginis, p. 8 (1724). 

VÀ Cackarowe is one that has the Honour to be of the King or Queen's Council, 
with Relation to the Affairs of Government, and has a great Share in the- Administra- 
Uon,'! — Beverley, /fist. of. Virginis, ble. 111, p- $7 (1705]. 

—— FU Thus & Fiih finding itself intangled, wou'd ounce and often pull him under 
Waler, and then that Man was counted a Codarene, or brave fellow, that woo'd not let 
gu 7! — Beverley, Hist, of Virginia, bk. 11, p. 33 (1705). 

"Their Cashaws are a kind. ol. Pompion, of « blaish green Colour, streaked with 
White, when they are fit for Use, “They are larger than the Pompions, and һауе 2 long 
narrow Neck." — Beverley, Hisl, of. Virginia, bk. 1, p. 27 (3705). **. . - Uashaws, an 
excellent Fruit boil'd : — Lawson, 4 Avis Бауарғ /а Caredina, p. 77 (1709). "The 
Coshate, or Aerihaw . . . a pumpkin, may possibly be = corruption of un Indian 
mune :'' — Devere, Жлетіганіпті, р. 56 (4872). 
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HickoRgv, Hickogirg, Hickegv, Hiccoky, HioueRv, Hiccoga; 
earlier, PEckKickERY, Prgck. Hickeuv, PokirkEgRIE, POCKICKERY, 
Роканісновү, PoconiQUARA, PAwcoHrccORA, Powconicona, — In 
the uncorrupted form, à name for a milk-like emulsion prepared 
by the Virginia Indian women from the nuts of Carya tomentosa 
(called by the Southern Кепаре ástmtimnénár, or * stone-nuts,' from the 
hardness of their shell; and the tree, Frm j, and used for giving 
ricliness and flavor to their food preparations, such as broths, boiled 
com, beans, peas, squashes, etc.;' afterward, among the colonists, 
a name for the nuts? themselves and for the tree that bore them ; 
and later, by a further extension of the metaphor, a general desig- 
nation for all the trees of the genus Carya, “ Hickory,” used without 
an attributive, is the popular name for C. fementosa, the most widely 
distributed species. The name has been extended in Barbadoes, 
Tasmania, and New South Wales to certain trees of other genera 
(those of Aivinia, Acacta, and Ertostemon), of which the wood pos- 
sesses characters resembling those of the wood of the American 
hickories, (2) Asan epithet, the word is used to express the qual- 
ities of “strength,” “toughness,” firmness,"’ “ flexibility,” or ‘ elas- 
ticity’ in the object qualified, as in “hickory acacia," Acacia lep- 
rosa; “hickory Catholic; “hickory elm," Ulmus racemosa ; 
“hickory eucalyptus," Awcalyptus punctatus; “hickory pine,” 
Pinus pungens; “hickory Quaker"; “hickory shad," Pemuolofus 
mediocris; "hickory shirt," ete. The name has entered into many 
compounds, in some cases attributively, as: “ Hickory-borer,” 
Ciytus pictus, a beetle; “ hickory-girdler,” Onciderus cingulatus, a 
beetle; *'hickory-head," the ruddy duck, Ærismatura rubida; 
‘hickory leaf," a variety of tobacco, etc. Finally, ** Old Hickory " 
is a term which will live in history as a nick-name applied in 1813 
атр doe they dry them [' walouts’] againe vpon a mat oucr a bundle. After, 
they put it Into a morter of wood, and beat i very small : that done, they mix. ir with 
water, that the shels may sinke to the bottome, — This water will be coloured as milk ; 
which they cal Pzzcekizcora, and keepe it for their vse." — Smith, Map sf. Virgistia, 
р: 12 (1612). 

н, 8 kind of mylke, or oylie liquor, which they call powcohicorz"' — 
Strachey, irf, af. Trawnie mie Virginia (1616). 

t The ingredient which performed the milky part was nothing but dry pockickery 
nut&'  — Norwood, Forage fê Біттіпіп, р. 37 (1640). *''Hickory-nuts are of several 
Sorte:  — Bevetley, Jt, af Frrpinia, bk. 11, р. 16 (1705). 
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to General Andrew Jackson, in allusion. to his tough, unyielding 
disposition. 

ErvwoLooy: By aplhweresis, from Renüpe-of Virginia. pa&dA/bdre, 
‘it is brayed,’ an inanimate verbal adjective used substantively as a name 
for a product obtained by braying. 

Ном:ху, Номохү, Номім, НоміхЕ, Номмохү, Омікі.--А 
well known food product consisting of Indian corn simply hulled, 
or of the kernels hulled and coarsely ground and cracked. It was 
formerly prepared for domestic use in Virginia in what was termed 
a “ hominy block,” a successor to, but no great improvement on, 
the sahwnkaé (‘ pounding utensil’), or wooden mortar, in which the 
Indian £rezepo, or woman, prepared it, and consisting of a block of 
wood three feet long with a cavity burned in it at one end, wide at 
the top and narrow at the bottom, so that the action of the pestle 
threw the corn up the sides, whence it fell to the bottom again. At 
present, it is manufactured in large quantities by machinery in what 
are called " hominy mills.” 

This was unquestionably the first native food that the colonists 
undertook to. prepare for themselves. Although the process of 
manufacture was very simple and easy, the pronunciation of the 
Indian name for the article presented difficulties and consumed time ; 
and, as it isa characteristic of man to endeavor to do what he has 
to do with the least possible exertion, the word of six syllables 
was, in order to economize effort, shortened to a word of three, 
which, in one of its forms, that of “homini,” was mentioned in 
print first by Capt. John Smith, in 1630.° 

The word enters into several compounds: “ Hominy grits,” in 
some parts of the country called by the corrupted Narragansett name 
of samp, is carn cracked in particles as small as grains of rice. 
“Wheaten hominy" is wheat hulled and finely crushed. " Lye 
ке Машу potable examples of the application of the "law of least exertion’ in the way 
of shortening words by apheresis are found in the Renápe dialects ; und it is possible that 
the Indians themselves finally abbreviated the word under consideration. John Banister, 
who resided neat Jamestown, says, In а communication to John Ray about the middle of 
the seventeenth century: *' Ex similitudine quam habet cum süo lacte Juglandium, Indi 
lac nostrum. /Jicbery vocant." — Ray, Ai. Plantarum, V, p. 1915 (1688). 

i u Their servanta commonly feed upos Miike Homini, which is biruized Indian corne 


pounded and boiled thicke, and milke for the sauce.'' — Smith, Zrey Trama, sldreniurej 
and Observations, p. 43 (1690). 
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hominy "is corn of which the hull has been removed by steeping 
the kernelin weak lye. In entomology, “ hominy beater" is a name 
for a species of spring-beetle (Alater), The size of the grains into 
which corn is cracked in the manufacture of the material has given 
rise to the simile “as coarse as hominy." “Нор апа ħominy " is 
a common metaphor for pork and Indian corn,' the standard dish of 
early settlersin Virginia. (2). porridge prepared from com treated 
as above described by boiling it in milk or water. 

Erymonocy: From Renápe of Virginia dsehutehemén, * crushed by 
pounding.’ ‘This word, corrupted to nabetehanun,! exfatadiunuen, etc., 
was soon abbreviated to the verbal suffix. Jam, Aene, Hone, etc, by 
the colonists, who, by the addition of a vowel (as in. ** rockahominy '' 
for ro&zhamén, and '* monohominy " for wiinahamen), formed such terms 
as Aamunt, homeni, Jesi, etc. 

HUSKANAWING, — An ordeal to which certain promising young 
Virginia Indians were submitted, upon reaching the age of virility, 
as an initiation into a new state of life, that of manhood, and for the 
purpose of rendering them oblivious to every event of the pre- 
ceding state of adolescence, and of preparing: their mind for the 
reception of new impressions. The candidates selected by the 
Elders for such initiation were sent to the woods in charge of a 
custodian, and, after having been confined in a lodge constructed of 
saplings, were deprived of food and dosed with msatau (meaning 
‘it is bitter’; an inanimate verbal adjective used substantively), an 
infusion or a decoction of the fresh roots of the spreading dogbane 
or American ipecac (Aporyniin androsemifolinut)” medically a 
= к: Нар anl bommany" женге proverbial [or the dish of which they were component 
parti." — Kercheval, Hist. af the Valley of. Virginis, p. 384 (18111. 

1 The growites and broken pieces ol the core remayrning [after hraying] they like: 
wise preserve, and by fannying way the branne oF husks in a platter of in the wynd, 
they leti boyle in an earthen- pott three or four howres, and thereof make a straung thick 
pottage which they call Mebetohaornn:''—Strachey, Ai. of Trauatie info. Virginia 
(1616), — '* Felataltowen, Corne brused and boyled' * Meale made of gynny wheat 
[Tadian corn] called vilbetehaait, — Stmchey, Dictienarie, Voc. cit. 

3 Нұрдан waa noticed first by Gabriel Archer. (in May, 1607), who mistook the 
plant for the bloodwort ( Erythrta: Centaurinm ) of England, as did alzo the colonists of 
Massachusetts, the Lndians of which used it forthe same initiatory purposes sè did those of 
Virginia, According to Smith, the natives of Virginia made themselves sick every spring 
by copious draughts of the juice of the генй mixed with water, which parged them so 
violently that they did not recover from the eects of lis action until three or four days 
afterward, The root was used by them also as à үшіпегату, 
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very active plant which was highly valued by the Southern Indians, 
and the extremely bitter, nauseous, milky root of which possesses 
emetic properties of about two-thirds the strength of the officinal 
іресас. Тһе effect of this treatment was to render the subjects of 
it delirious and to cause them temporarily to forget everything that 
had passed in their life, Thus, says Beverley, they unlived their 
former life and began as men (prepared to exercise the function of 
priest and cockarouse) by forgetting that they had ever been boys, 
The last case of the practise of huskanawing on record is said to 
have occurred among the Appomatox Indians in 1690. “* Huska- 
nawed," an expression used of a person who looks as if he had been 
submitted to the action of an emetic.” “ Huskanaw"’ (vb.), to sub- 
mit a person to the process of huskanawing. 

ErvxoLocy : Formed, with the English participial suffix ng, from 
Renape of Virginia dvskinewen, an aspirated form of wstinawew, * he has 
a new body"; said of a youth who had reached the age of virility. 

Macock, Maycock.—A general name among the English 
settlers in Virginia for several varieties of the pumpkin and squash 
(Cucurbita Pepe), called also: * macock gourds.”* According to 
Prof Schele Devere (Anrericamisis, p, 60), the name, in the form 
“maycock," still survives. 

Ervxonocy: From Renipe of Virginia midéaé or mi hdtw (Minsi 
méchyaches, pumpkin), an Algonquian name, with slight changes accord- 
ing to dialect, fora hollow receptacle, such as a bark box, tub, or barrel 
(Мепотілі жағАбай, Ojibwe md£i£, mash, Fox unl AJ Pul, Cree mábák, 
elc, ); applied by the Renàpe to certain cucurbits which they had in 
cultivation before the advent of the English because, through the ultimate 
drying of the pulp and flesh and hardening of the rind, they afforded, 
after removal of the contents, hollow shells for rattles and vessels for hold- 
a)... déwidenawing із commonly practis'd once every fourteen ot sixteen 
Nears, Байы as their young Men happen ito. grow up.'' — Beverley, Mis. af Fir- 
gínia, bic gu, p. 39 (1708). “ Hoitaaawing, a Solemuity practised by the Virginia 
Indians.'' — Bailey, KErrmoleg. Engl. Ic. (1735). 

1" He [ Lurerne] i5 8 good man, too, but so much out of his element, that he has 
the alr of one hinkanoyed," — Thos. Jeferson, in a letter to Jas. Madison (1788). 

2") Mackguer [pl.] according to severall formes called by vs Pompions, Mellians, 
end Gourdes " — lHariot, Aricf amd Теме elation af . . . Firginia, p. 14 
(1590). "A fruit like vnto a musk millon bur lesse and worse; which they call Aa: 


meki — Smith, Mas ef Virpimis, p. 17 (1612). “... Symnels, Maycocks and 
Horns like Cocumbers."'-- Mantagenet, Qvrrig, of Prov. of New Albien, p. 28 ( 1648). 
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ing liquids, The calabash, or gourd properly so called ( Lagenaria tut- 
gars), was unknown to. the Indiuns of Virginia before its introduction by 
Europeans. 

Marcu-Coar, MarcucoAT, — A loose winter mantle worn by 
the better class of Southern Indians (both male and female), made 
of the skin of a deer or of other animals, dressed with the hair on, 
the edges, for the sake of ornament, cut into narrow strips or strings 
(rdsawanar) forming a fringe, and the back embroidered with figures 
of beasts, birds, ete., in white shells or shell beads (ғағгначсоб),! or 
beads of copper (sêr); or, when the hair was warn inward, dec- 
orated with figures in color. This garment, when worn by men, 
was sometimes thrown over the left shoulder and secured around 
the body in such a way as to afford the right arm full liberty. It 
descended to, or below, the knees, and was occasionally lined with 
the fur of animals other than the one of which it was made. But 
fashions change, and a little more than a century after the settlement 
of Jamestown the Indians were wearing a mantle of plain deer-skin 
provided with holes near the shoulder through which to put their 
arms —an idea evidently suggested by the European coat. 

4 Feather matchcoat" The variety of mantle so called was 
designated by the Indians, according to dialect, as a Awtrasen or 
pütawüs. “We have seene some.” says William Strachey, “use 
mantells made both of Turkey feathers and other fowle, prettily 
wrought and woven with threeds [so] that nothing could be dis- 
cerned but the feathers, which were exceeding warme and very hand- 
some." Again, in an account of a visit that he paid to the wife of 
the ex-wirowance of Tapehanek, he says: “her mayd fetcht her a 
mantell, which they call puttawus, which is like a side cloake, made 
of blew feathers, so arteficyally and thick sowed togither, that it 
seemed like a deepe purple satten and is very smooth and sleeke.” 
According to Lawson, these feather mantles were worn by men as 
well as women. 

After the introduction of the material by the British traders, the 
Indian mantle was made also of a coarse white, blue, or red woolen 
fabric known as " Match Cloth," an Indian-English name, but now 

i See the illustration of ** Pohatan, King of Virginia's habit"! (pl. Y), accompany- 
ing Mr Bushnell'a article in this number. 
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seemingly understood to mean a cloth made to match the skins 
which it was designed to supersede. 

Ervworocv: From Renipe of Virginia Marsh dor, à garment made 
of skin, and, by a metaphor, the skin of which it was made; from 
mdi, "bàad,' 'unplezsant, and fer, a word of uncertain origin, but 
perhaps, frotn its general meaning of * covering,’ an apocopated form of 
the old Algonquian word ford, ‘skin,’ ‘robe,’ ‘ vestment,’ etc. The gar- 
ment was characterized as bad, unpleasant, or disagreeble because it was 
more or less of an encumbrance to the wearers, whose sole article of ap- 
parel in all seasons except that of winter was a finely dressed piece of deer- 
skin secured around the waist and caught up at the sides so as to form 
two wide, handsomely fringed flaps that covered the middle part of the 
body before and behind. — After the advent of the English, the name was 
applied to garments of European material and pattern. The colonists 
changed the ward дол оГ the Indian vocable to. ** coat" ta give it a sig- 
niñcance in English, and thus produced the hybrid word utatcheaat ^ 

Mavror, Mavy-Por; earlier Mavcock. Тһе fruit of Passrffora 
incarnata, a yellow berry about the size of a hen's egg. containing 
a juicy pulp of an agreeable acidulous taste, and much esteemed by 
the Virginia Indians, who cultivated the plant for the sake of it. 
“In every field where the Indians plant their corne," says William 
Strachey, “be cart-loads of them." 

Ervuorony : AMaypop" is a corruption of .Mayeock, a word of un- 
known meaning, first mentioned in the beginning of the 18th ceutury. 
It may be, through syncope, from muaracock (mdrdkak),* the Renape name 

i" Matihcorer. Skins or garments!’ —Smith, Vooab. in Map af Virginia (1612). 
 Matchkore, ә ро (уш. -- Strachey, Dict. im Jie. af Trawatle inio Біктніп 

616). 
Y th He threw off his Mate’ coat (or upper covering of skin)}."" — Norwood, Forage 
to: Virgrnia, p. 36 ( 1649). The proper Indian Match«Coat , . ls made of. Skins 
drest wiih the Fur an, seweil together, and wor with the Fur inwards, having the Edges 
also gashed for Besuty Sake." — Beverley, Hist. of Virginia, bk. Wn p. $ (1705). 
u'Their Feaiher Match.Coats are very pretty," — Lawson, 4 New: Voyage to Carolina, 
p. 191 (1709). ! | 

1 The Maycock bears a. glorious Flower, and Apple of an agreeable Sweet mizt 
with am acid Taste." — Lawson, А New Voyager i0 Carolina, p. 95 (1709). “Granado 
dillas, Mayeocks, Maracocks, Passiflora incarnata.''— Jefferson, Meter on. Virginia, p. 63 

1785). 
( 7%) Fruit called maypopz. — Gray, Man. of Hot, p. 194. 
кнд бай (м the [nhabitants call. Maracocbi'' — Smith, Map of. Firginia, p. 12 
(1612). "They plant alo the field apple, the maracock, à wyld fruit like a kind of 
rsnatt. '* —Strachey, Fist. af Trandate inte. Vrrginta | 1616). '* Afaraceck, . 
A plant of the genus Passiffora." —Webster, Dicfionmry (1858). 
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of the fruit, which, with the last edition of Webster, ceased to be a dic- 
tionary word. Gray and Trumbull (in Amer. Jour. Scr, XXY, р. 139) 
remark that as our P. fsearmata i so like the 7. edulis of Brazil that 
botanists have been unable clearly to distinguish between the two, we may 
infer that the fruit and its name were originally derived from the same 
Smith American source: According to this view, the Renipe name 
тағды would be ultimately from Tupi (Lingoa geral) marakuja бт 
murukuja, which was adopted in the form of meréceya by the Caribs of 
the Lesser Antilles, by way of which the fruit, with its Tupi-Carib name, 
would have reached the country of the Southern Algonquians. The ab- 
jection to such an inference is that the Carib merécoya is not the fruit of 
P. edulis; but the narcotic berry of a passion-flower-vine of a different 
genus and species, viz. Murucuta eceliata. 

Moccasix, Moccasos, MoccassiN, MOoCASSIN, MockàásiN, Maa- 
Gizox. — The name of the shoe worn by the Algonquians, and, by 
extension, a term for the foot-covering used by American Indians 
of other stocks or families, The first mention of the word in print 
was made by Capt. John Smith in 1612: 

The Virginia moccasin was made of a single piece of tanned 
deer-skin with a gathering seam along the top of the foot, and 
another at the heel, leaving the bottom seamless, Flaps were 
usually (though not always) left on each side to reach a few inches 
up the leg, and these were tied over the ankle and to the lower part 
of the leg by thongs of deer-skin called by the colonists “ whangs "; 
or else were provided with drawing strings, which drew the skin 
together like a purse on the top of the foot, and were tied around 
the ankle. The moccasin was worm mostly in winter, when it was 
usually well stuffed with deer-hair or dry leaves in order to keep 
the feet comfortably warm, Sometimes in cold weather (or in warm 
weather when the men went hunting or the women fruit or mat- 
material gathering) the Indians wore, in addition to moccasins, a 
pair of deer-skin leggings (&ddmwousinar), called by the colonists 
“Үй Мәтінге, Showes”"—Smith, Vocab. in Мар ef. Virginia (біз), “Тһе 
Indian Name of this kind of shoe is Mace ,"— Beverley, Afri. af Virginia, bk. 1t, 
311705)» "Some make Afeccaront or. leather Purses for their. Feet."—]Tones, The 
Prevent State of Virginia, p. 79 [1724]. 

t=: According to John Lawson, the Southern Indians, like some of those at the 
North, ased the brain of the deer for tanning their deer skins; and ammelimes also corn 


“in the milk'' beaten to a pulp. 


АН. АКТИ. 18: 8.977 
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"stockings," secured at the knee to a sort of trunk-hose of the 
same material, which was tied about the waist. 

A. strip of the silicious culm of the cane (lrandinarta macro- 
sperma), with an edge ground almost as sharp as that of a razor, 
furnished the knife (r2£&zs£v) to shape the moccasin leather ; a small 
bone near the ankle-joint of the deer provided the awl or needle 
(обой) апа the sinews of the animal split into. filaments and 
twisted by the women between the hand and thigh supplied the 
thread (fuunatdn). (2) A Virginia Indian name for the stemless 
lady’s-slipper, Cypripedinm acaule,’ adopted by the whites and since 
extended, in combination with the word fewrr, and with various 
attributives, to other species of the genus. (3) A name for several 
kinds of serpents: Matrix fasciata, Ancestroden conteririx, l'orwoplus 
afrofuscus and Z. piseivorus,! the cottan-mouth, the species originally 
so called, and said to be the ugliest snake in North America, By 
the negroes of South Carolina and elsewhere, every water-snake is 
called a "moccasin." From this metaphorical application of the 
name to snakes (the reason for which is not apparent), is perhaps 
due the South Carolina locution *to be moccasined," in the slang 
sense of "to see snakes," that is, to be intoxicated. 

The word has entered into several compounds besides that of 
“moccasin flower,’ such as: " Moccasin embroidery,” a kind of 
needle-work executed with a species of grass by several Indian 
tribes; "moccasin fish", a name in Maryland for the sun-fish 
(отон vuigaris), and “moccasin game", a game of chance 
played by the Ojibwe and Menomini. 

(4) “ Moccasined” (adj.). Shod with moccasins, 

Ervwonocy:; From Renüpe uibs, a radical word with cognates in 
nearly every Algonquian dialect. 

Nopo. — A name in Virginia for Licusticum actatfolinm, an 
umbelliferous plant, called also angelico, which was cultivated by 
the Southern Indians for the sake of its large aromatic root, which 
was used by them for boiling with their meat and other food in 


м 





ET They сай it lhe eran flower, which also signifies, in their languige, bar or 
alipper.""—Catesby, Nar. Fist. Canada, Florida, eic., t, append. p. 3 (1745). 
" Morcosrine [ C. acsule ].' —Clayton, Ғйға Virginica, p. 42 (1702). 

1 5lhere is another snake in Carolina and. Florida, called the moccasin,'' — Bartram, 

Travels in IN. Amirica, p. 269 (1791). 
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order to give it an agreeable flavor; hence the Renape name, on 
Roanoke island, of tabo зал, ‘used with what is boiled.” 

ErvwoLoGy: From Кепаре of Virginia medew, ‘itis boiled’; pro- 
nounced edo, and corrupted to ** nondo,."" ' 

Orossux, OrussuM, Orassow; earlier ArossuME, APOssOUN, 
PossowN, PassouNE, PossuM, — À North American marsupial, Ær- 
delphys. Virginiana, about the size of the domestic cat, with grayish- 
white hair; with face pure white near the snout; and with black 
cars. When captured or slightly wounded, it has the habit of 
feigning death, and, by this artifice, often escapes from the inexperi- 
enced hunter. 

The name, which was first mentioned in a brief account of Vir- 
ginia published in 1610.7 has, with various adjuncts, since been ex- 
tended to species of the genera Sarcophilus, Thylacinus, Belideas, 
AMicoureus, Chironectes, and Acrobates. The name enters into several 
compounds, as: " Opossum mouse,” Acrodates pygmaws, a pygmy 
species of opossum of New South Wales; ‘opossum rug, a com- 
mercial name for the skin of an Australian species of Phalanger ; 
“opossum shrew,’ an insectivorous mammal of the genus So/edon ; 
"opossum shrimp,” a crustacean, the female of which carries its 
egos in pouches between its legs. 

u Possum,” the: common aphzeretic form of the name, is often 
used as an epithet with the meaning of ** false," ** deceptive," '* imi- 
tative,” as in the name “possum haw" ( Viburnum nudum), the 
berries of which counterfeit the edible fruit of the black haw (PF 
prunifolium), but differ therefrom in being very insipid; and " possum 
oak” (Quercus aquatica), from the deceptive character of its leaves, 
which vary in shape and size and often imitate those of (2, ітдеі- 
caria, and thus lead to a confusion between the two species. Used 
as a verb, the word means “to pretend,” "feign, " dissemble," 


te Called Kondo in Virginis : "— Hartrum, Zracw/r iu А. Атыттға, р. 45 (1791). 
u E achrifelium ... « (Mondo. Angelice)."'—Gray, Aan. af Botany (1858). 

ta There are Arecouns and Apossouns, in shape like pigges shrowded in hollow 
roots of trees" —A Fra Declaration of Virrimim, p. 29 (1610), ** An Opazem hath 
a hend like à Swine, and a taile like a Rat :"—bSmith, Aag ef Firginta, p. 14 (1612). 
+ Aposrames of the bignesse and. likenesse of a Pigge of & moneth ould :''—Harnor, 4 
Trae Discourse af the Present Estate of Virginia, р- 9 (1615). “Ап Orern as big 
and something shaped like our Badgers,"— Clayton, Firgima, p. 36 (1688). 
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this sense, as well as that of the attributive, being derived from the 
animal's habit of throwing itself upon its back and feigning death 
upon the approach of an enemy; whence the expression “ playing 
possum" or “ possuming,” 

The flesh of the opossum, which is white and well flavored, was 
eaten by the Virginia Indians, but its fur was not esteemed and was 
used only for making girdles. (2) The “opossum” of English- 
speaking people of the West Indies and South America is Didelphis 
Opassum, the manitu of the Caribs and sarigueia of the Tupi. 

ErvwoLoGv: From Renàpe of Virginia ddr, *white beast’; an 
aphzretic and dialectic form of z0d ism, 

Рекз:ммоч, Рекзімок (rige SIMMON) ; earlier Pansimena, PAR- 
siMOx, Posiwos,— Тһе berry of JDiospyros virginiana, of the 
Ebenacea:, or Ebony Family. This fruit, which resembles a yellow 
plum, but is globular and about an inch in diameter, is exceedingly 
austere and astringent before maturity, and, as Captain John 
Smith (who was the first to notice it, under the name of puteta- 
win)" observes, draws “a man's mouth awry- with much torment"; 
but, in the fall, after it has been bletted and softened by the frost, 
becomes sweet and fine flavored. In the South, the fruit remains 
adherent to the branches long after the leaves have been shed (a 
fact to which the name mentioned by Smith alludes)*, and, when it 
falls to the ground, is eagerly devoured by wild and domestic ani- 
mals, It was much esteemed by the Virginia Indians, who pre- 
served it by drying it upon mats spread upon frames or barbecues, 
It is from the berries in the form of prunes that the name, after un- 
dergoing many vicissitudes of spelling, has been handed down to 
us, that probably being the condition in which the fruit was locally 
first seen, by the English settlers, in use among the Indians. The 

pu, + The other [plums], which they call Favchanwins, grow as high as a pal- 
таш; па frait 3 is like a medlar :""— Smith, Map of. Virginia, p. 11 (1612). 

po or pirkta, penisen fmit" 

іі There are Cedars, Cypresses and Sassafras, with wilde fruits, pears, wilde cherries 

. And the dainty l'arsemenas," — Plantagenet, Deirip, of Prov, of Neo Albion, 
E a3 (1648), *' The fruits natural to the island are aon Serene Posimons, Grapes : ""— 
Denton, A rief dcconnt ef Now York, p. 3 (1670). “These Persimineont amongst 
them retain thelr Jian Name." —Heverley, Ffist, of. Virginia, bk. tt, p. t4 (1705). 
“In the choicest Part of this Land grow Parzimon Trees : " — Tallfer, A Zee and Hy, 
Narrat, of. the Col, of Georgia, p. 68 (1741). 
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name of the fruit ina fresh or growing state (putehamin or pileta- 
min) became obsolete at the beginning of the third quarter of the 
rath century. The fruit is used in the South for making a bever- 
called * persimmon (or simmon) beer," which is much liked by 
country folk. “Persimmon wine" is a spirituous liquor obtained 
by distilling persimmon beer. 

u Huckleberry above the persimmon" is a Southern phrase 
meaning to excel (Bartlett), “To rake up the persimmons” is 
a Southern gambling term for pocketing the stakes, or gathering in 
the "chips." “The longest pole knocks down the most simmons ” 
is a Southern adage meaning that the strongest party gains the day. 
"That's persimmons " is a Southernism for *' that's fine." 

The hard flat seeds of the persimmon were used by the Southern 
Renape in playing their mamanî, or dice game. 

Ervwotocy: An apocopated form of Renape fushménas, “Өтпес 
fruit,’ i. e., fruit dried artificially; from faszménen, ‘he (or she) dries 
fruit.’ Fruit dried spontaneously would be pasmem, * dry fruit. The 
word is cognate with Nipissing fasiwiven, a name in that dialect for a 
raisin or a dried huckleberry ; Cree pasiviaan, a name for any fruit dried 
artificall y. 

The epenthetic r is due to the long vowel of the root, as in сагуауон 
[or'cácajou ; sagamore for sagimà ; English Arr for law, etc. 

PoaouEssow, Poguosex, POQUOSON, Росоѕох, Pocasox, FER- 
KOSON.— A name applied in eastern Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina to a low wooded ground or swamp, which is cov- 
ered with shallow water in winter and remains in a miry condition 
in summer? Some of these swamps in North Carolina, such as 
the “Holly Shelter Pocoson,” are forty miles in length, and over- 
grown with great bodies of valuable timber trees, rendered inacces- 
sible to the outer world by reason of overflow and the perpetual 
miry state of the ground, The name is applied also to a reclaimed 
swamp. 
гіз Неге were Virginia slaves, dancing jigs and clapping Juber, over a barrel af per- 
simmon beer, to the notes of the banjo,""— Jones, Southern Stacker, р. 98. 

ti The rst night, we lay in a rich Pertes, ог low Ground "— Lawson, 4l Nira 
Voyage to Carolina, p. 57 (1709). "There we were stopped by a miry pocoson fall 
half & mile in length," — Byrd, Au, ef the Dividing Line, po 1g (1728), ** These 
swamps are locally known . . . a6 ‘dismals’ or * pocasing.’ U—Whitnes in Eiei. 
Brit, xu p. o9, 1888. 
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The word, slightly misspelled and combined with another mis- 
spelled word, hy a typographical! blunder, is mentioned for the first 
time in the vocabulary appended to Strachey's Historie of Trauatle 
into Virginia (1616). 

ErvuoLoGyY: From Renàápe of Virginia, Pd&isén, * it is but slightly 
watered,’ or, more accurately, ‘it is put in a condition of scant water.’ 
An inanimate verbal adjective used substantively as a designation for a 
place covered with shallow water. From the root pdkw, ‘to be dryish,’ 
ito have little water,’+ the inan. verbal adjective suffix -sé7, denoting 
that the object qualified is pwr or Aiad in the condition expressed by the 
Poke, Pokas.— A popular name for Piytelacca decandra, a 
widely distributed and well-known plant, called also " Virginia 
poke," ''pokeweed," * pokeroot," etc, the dark purple berries of 
which contain a crimson juice, which the Indian women used as a 
stain for their mats and basketry. The color is evanescent, how- 
ever, and soon changes to a dirty brown, although, with urine as a 
mordant, it becomes a fixed blue dye. 

ErvsoLocY: Jeke!is an apocopated form of pekan, a variant of 
Ра Жеп, See Purcroon. 

Poxe.— Among the Virginia Indians, a ball or flat round cake 
made of a paste of corn-meal and hot water, covered with hot ashes 
in a fire-bed until baked, and then immediately dipped in water to 
cleanse it, and afterward allowed to dry by its own heat;? or, a 
similar cake or ball made of flour obtained from certain edible roots 
and seeds, and sometimes “buttered” with. deer's suet (ringa).' 
(2) A kind of bread or cake made of corn-meal, milk, and eggs, 
and baked ina tin pan; called also **corn pone" (3) “ Sweet- 
potato-pone," a kind of cake made by grating sweet potatoes, 





is Poke, Phytolacca decandra.'' — Jefferson, jVotés eu. Virginia, p. 66 (1784). 
- "tH Phytolarca. decamdra, Poke, Pokan of Virginia Tribes," — Rainesque, Mat. 
Alora of U. S., It, p. 251 (1830). 

See Smith's Wap of Virginia, p. 17, where the bread is called. Poma, a misprint 
for para’, plural of pan. “We made a good provision of Pome to bait on by rhe way." 
— Norwood, Voyage Virginia, p. 47 (1649). — *' Their [the poor people's] constant 
bread in Prac, not so-called from the Latin Fomin but from the Jadian name Offen," 
— Beverley, Aar. af Virginis, bk. ТУ, рр. 55-56 (1709), 

The cake or ball was sometimes put into a pot and boled, and afterward luid upon 
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expressing the Juice, mixing the residue with sugar and spices, and 
baking in a tin pan. " Better than pone and molasses "is a homely 
simile used in reference to a thing considered superlatively good. 
Етумогову: At aphseretic form of Virginia Renape dpan, ° baked ^; 
not a past participle, but a substantive of regular formation (by change 
af verbal suffix: «es to. nominal suffix -da) from apen “she bakes,’ Cag- 
nate with Middle Lenape dpdn, Minsi @e/pda, and Almaki а”. 
Fucevos, Puckoox ; earlier spelling, Poucoox, PovGWKONE, 
Pocoxk, — À popular name for Lifigos perum vulgare, the root ot 
which (the part to which the Indian name was applied) contains a 
red coloring matter which the Virginia Indians extracted from it by 
powdering it in à mortar, after desiccation, and then mixed with 
acom or hickory-mut oil or bear'sgreasc. The pigment thus 
formed was used for painting their head and shoulders and decorat- 
ing their skin garments, for anointing their joints, for reducing swell- 
ings, for assuaging pain, and for protecting them against heat in sum- 
mer and cold in winter. ^' They account it [the root], says Captain 
Smith, * very pretious and of much worth," Upon passing one of 
their “ royal tombs,” or * temples " (4wafohosonad) on their way up 
and down the river, “ they solemnly cast some pieces of copper, white 
beads or Pocones into the river, for fear their Ode [their god, the 
devil] should be offended and revenged of them." Their conjurers, 
too, for the purpose of quelling a storm, cast this root, along with 
tobacco and copper, “after many hellish outcryes and invocations, 
into the river to appease their god, of whose great wrath they 
believed the storm to be a manifestation, (2) Saagatnaria cand- 
densis, blood-root or Indian paint, sometimes called, by way of dis- 
tinction, **red puccoon," and in West Virginia and southwestern 
Virginia, '*'coon-root " ; à plant with a thick rootstock surcharged 
with an acrid red-orange juice, which was used by the Indians for 
staining their pelts, mats, basketry, etc., and, mixed with oil or bear's 
grease, for painting their body and head (3) ZZydrastis cana- 
бө ТЬе heads and shoulders are painted red with the roote of Pecene braied to 
powder and mixed with oyle." — Smih, Ma af Virginia, p. 21 (1602). The Judiong 
also pulverine the Roots of a kind of Aurka ot yellow Allans, which they call. Pie 
men. — Beverley, Jit ef. Virginia, bk. 11, p. $2 (1705). 
гче да theit going on enterprizes of war they dress in their greatest gallantry, daul» 
ing their hair with bear s-fat and. the juice of the pur docnr-root.'! — Catesby, Mat. fis. 
of Canada, Flerida, ete I p: it (1754). — t! Phaccoon [ Sanguinarin],"" — Clayton, 
Flora. Virginica, p. 8o (176). 
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densis, distinguished as "yellow puccoon," and containing a juice 
of a brilliant yellow color which was used by the Indians for stain- 
ing their pelts, etc.’ 

ErvwoLoGy: From Renápe of Virginia péten;" from the same root 
(pak, pach, pie) as an Algonquian name for blood. 

Racoox, Raccoos, Rackoon (vu/ge Coon); earlier, AROCOUN, 
ARACHKONE, AKACOUNE, ARRAHACOUN.—A well known quadruped, 
Procyon lotor, of the Ursidæ, or Bear Family, esteemed alike for its 
flesh and its pelt, which was one of the skins used by the Southern 
Indians for making their loose winter mantles, or matchcoats. One 
of these, styled by Smith a " couering of Rakaughenms,* invested 
the person of Powhatan when the Captain, in January, 1608, was 
presented as a prisoner at the * court'' of the '* emperor" at Wiro- 
wocomoco. The first mention of the name in a recognizable form, 
that of arecoun,* was made in 1610, and the second, in that of 
arenghcun,? in 1612. 

The most widely known name of the animal among the Algon- 
quians, however, is esitan or esipan, or variants thereof," meaning 
the © ex-shellfish,” or the “ shellfish that was"; and, to account for 
it, a widespread Algonquian fable ascribes the origin of the animal, 
througha process of evolution, from a mollusk, which, according 
to some native scholiasts, was the oyster, The animal, which is 
nocturnal in its habits, sleeps in the daytime in some hollow tree, 
during the successive chmbings of which to seek its abode, the 
sharp nails with which its forepaws are provided leave long scratches 
upon the bark. Such a tree is hence called by the Indians by a 
name signifying 'raccoon tree. According to Abbé Cuoq, the 
Nipissing humorously say of a man who has had a misunderstanding 


| The rootstocks of MancAorrhisa eptifolia, the yellow-root, were also employed hy 
the Southern Indians as a yellow dye. 

(The present pronunciation of the worl is due to the old spelling, in. which the 
doobiling of the # in the last syllable was an orthoepic expedient to denote that кысы 
had a long soumi 

bi, , . iheir Emperour . - - tonered with a grent Couermg of Rahaughcums : '— 
Smith, Yrre Aedation of Virginia ( 1608). 

tei There are Arocouns and Apossouns, in shape like pigges, shrowded in hollow 
roots oí trees. "—. 4 Zier Declaration af the Estate of. Virginia, p. 29 (1610). 

‘+ There tea beast they call Areupkcun, much like a badger, but useth to live on 
trees a5 squirrels doe." — Smith, Mag of. Virginia, p. 13 ( 1612). 
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with his squaw and bears the mark of her finger-nails on his face: 
o fi esipanatikonan, ' she has made a raccoon-tree of him.’ 

It was from such tree-scratching custom that the animal received 
from the Virginia Indians the name by which, in a slightly altered 
form, it is universally known to English-speaking people. 

‘The name is sometimes applied in British Guiana tò the coati- 
mondi (Nasua fusca), and, along with its aphwretic form of "coon" 
(which also is a humorous name. fora negro, and, in 1844, was a 
nickname applied to members of the Whig party, which adopted 
the raccoon as an emblem), enters into several combinations, as: 
" Raccoon-berry," the fruit of Podophyllum peltatum and Symiphori- 
carpus racemosus, on which the animal feeds; “raccoon dog,” a 
kind of dog (Vyeterentes procyencides) of Japan and China; " rac- 
coon grape," a species of grape ( Vits estivalts) of which the animal, 
and his relative the bear, is very fond; ‘raccoon (or coon) oys- 
ter," a small southern variety of the mollusk on which the animal 
subsists when vegetable food is scarce; "raccoon perch," the 
yellow perch (Perea flavescens), the dark bands upon the sides of 
which bear a remote resemblance to those of a raccoon's tail ; 
“ сооп bear," a large carnivore of Tibet; and "' coon-hecl," a name 
in Connecticut for a long slender oyster. 

In the presidential campaign of 1844, "Соопегу " wasa deroga- 
tive synonym for Whiggery or Whiggism, meaning the doctrines. 
of the Whig party. 

The animal has the reputation of being very knowing ; hence 
the simile “as sly as a coon, and the metaphor "he is an old 
coon said of a person who is very shrewd, Finally, “to coon” is 
to creep, cling close, to creep as a coon along a branch; a“ gone 
coon’ is a person whose case is hopeless ; and a “ coon’s age " ds 
a Southern figurative expression meaning a long time; while to be 
‘tas forlom as an unmated coon" is to be very wretched indeed, 

Erymouocy;: From Renaipe of Virginia dra fun, an аросорагей form 
of dri Auném, “he scratches with the hands,” 





V The fore paws of quadrupeds and the feet of large birds ure called ‘hands’ by the 
Algonquians The Lenipe name for the turkey, for example, is Алёнай, ‘he scrapes 
with the hands," and one of the names of the raccoon among the sume Indians is wüz&z- 
Bautiken, * he has soft hands.' 
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ROANOKE, КОАХОАКЕ, Козолк, Ковкокв, ROoEXOAK ; earlier, 
RAWRANORE, RAWKENOCK.— Small discoidal white beads made 
from sea shells and pierced in the center, strung and used by the 
Virginia Indians as money ' and as ornaments for the person, The 
first mention of these was made by Smith in 1612, under the 
name of rawremocb? and, by the same writer, twelve years later, 
under that of rawraxvke* which, apparently, is a syncopated plural 
of rarcnaw, a word defined by William Strachey asa ‘chain’ (i. e, 
a ‘string’ of beads), but which more probably meant a‘ bead" of a 
chain. The word, which fell into disuse with the disappearance of 
the Indian, still finds a place in dictionaries, 

(The word Frak used in Virginia in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century as à name for shell money in the form of cylindrical 
beads was borrowed from coastwise traders from the North, and 
consists of the last two syllables of the Massachusetts word wamp- 
ampeay (wapa piag), "white strings! The division of the word by 
the English colonists produced the two absolutely meaning less 
vocables mampam or teampum and peag)." 

ErvwaoLocv: A word of uncertain meaning; but perhaps, as above 
suggested, from Renàpe rárewamob, plural of niréme:s. — Provided the 
Southern Renipe secondary radical -xaw, ‘body,’ had. the meaning also 
of ‘shell,’ ‘tind,’ as had the Abnaki, Narragansett, Massachusetts, and 
Middle States Lenipe secondary radical -4aé, the word rdérénawod would 
mean * smoothed shells" ; from the root rir, ‘to be smoothed," « polished," 
‘т bbed,' *abraded.' "The word was early confused with Roanoke, an 


1 Kommarhy (a emall kinde of heades) made of oyster shels, which they vse and 
passe one to another as we doe money (a cubites length valuing six pence)."— Hamar, 
A True Discourse of the Preunt Estate of. Virginia, p. 41 (1615). 

к"... А/ешхАї# rawrenock [many Бема ү: Smith, Vocab, in Map af 
Virginia (1602). | 

ін... Pamrasobe or white beads: — Smith, Gen; Ait. of Virginia, lili. 3; 
р- 58 (1644). | | | 

("They valued a. . Peak and Aorneée for Ornament" — Beverley, A w 
Virginia, bk. 1, p. 56 (1705), "This peak consists of small cylinders cut aont of a 
conch shell, drilled through and strong like beads." — Byrd, Mist. of the Dividing Linr, 
p. 3$ (1728). 
jt V The name of the. island ( Aeanoz£, as phonetically spelled by Ralph Lane) was 
that of its Rendpe inhabitants, the Avsenó£, or * Northerters, so-called probably because 
they and their congeners of Virginia originally came down from the country beyond the 
Ohio river. 
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island name which had become familiar to the English long before the 
settlement of Jamestown. 

Косклномікү, Косклномтмв, Косканоміхк, — Ап Indian 
food preparation (the ** cold flour" of Western hunters), used under 
different names ( psitamum, nu£ lu&, yok hig, rok hig, рінде, tiste; ete.) 
from Canada to Peru, and made of parched corn (called by the Vir- 
gina Renàpe aparumenan, ' parched. grain") pounded into a very 
fine powder. At the North, maple sugar is sometimes mixed with 
it, and, in Texas, powdered mesquite beans, while still farther south 
chocolate and cane sugar enter into its composition. This prepa- 
ration 1s carried in a skin bag or pouch by the hunter, who is able 
to subsist upon it solely for several days at atime. It was formerly 
the principal food of Indian war parties going on distant expeditions, 
its bulk being reduced to the smallest possible compass, and it being 
so light that the Indians could, without inconvenience, carry à Sup- 
ply sufficient for a long journey. Under the name of washika, it 
forms an important part of the rations furnished to the soldiers of 
the Peruvian army. 

ErvuoLocy: From Renàpe roté&amén,! * softened,' + an excrescent 
vowel due to English-speaking people. 

Terrapin, TERRAPEN, TeRkarine, TERREDIN, TERAPIN, TARA- 
rin, Tugapin, Turpin; earlier, Torope. — Originally, in the uncor- 
rupted form, a general name for turtles inhabiting water —fresh or 
salt; specifically, in the present spelling, the Malacoclemmys pals 
iris, a small turtle living in salt water in the vicinity of marshes from 
Long Island sound to Texas, and regarded as one of the greatest 
delicacies of the American table. Of this species, known in Mary- 
land as the “diamond back," Virginia furnishes about one-third of 
all that are consumed in the United States. The reptile (or “ bird" 
as epicures call it) is now extensively bred for the market in what 
are called “terrapin farms ™ (one of which exists on Hog island 
below Jamestown), which consist of several acres of land and water 
enclosed by a fence sunk twelve inches in the mud to prevent the 





! rM ebodamin, parched corne grownd small]; —Strachey, Dict. in Jiu. af тамар 
into Firgimis (1616). — ** Aockbakemimte, that is, the fmest. /mdiaw Corn, parched and 
beaten to Powder," —HBeverley, ін. ef Virgrmia, hk. tit, p. 18(1705).. 5... . rocka- 
hominy . . . is nothing bat Indian corn parched without burning, and reduced to pow- 

der. —Byrd, Mis. of the Dividing Line, p. 70 (1728). 
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animals from burrowing out. (а) Prewdemys scabra, the “ yellow- 
belly," which is caught in large numbers and sent to market, where 
it masquerades under the name of "terrapin." (3) In common 
parlance, all the species of the Emydoida Family, and, with various 
qualificatives, a name for many of those of other families of the 
Testudinata. (4) A dish made of terrapin. 

The first mention of the Indian name was made in 1613,' and 
the second (in MS.) about 1616, ina misspelled plural form defined 
by William Strachey as-à “sea turtle" ;* after which no chrono- 
logical bridge intervenes to connect it with its next appearance in 
1672," when it had assumed about the same form that it has at 
present. * 

ErvwoLocGv: From Renápe of Virginia farifew, with a substitution 
of the English diminutive suffix -er, varied to -in, -/ne, for the suffix syllable 
-£u ; from the adverbial root fur, lhe meaning of which has been lost, and 
the verbal suffix -¢ew denoting action in or upon water. ‘The form of 
the hybrid word was probably suggested. by such diminutives as chicken, 
kitten, maiden, ete., and the name applied to the small edible species in 
distinction from the snapping turtle, which also is edible and attains a 
large size." Тһе Virginia word is cognate with Middle States Lenápe 
fur' feu, tul peu, and Caniba £urébe, and coradicate with Маск днб. 

TowABAWK, LowAHAUCK, TOMMYHAWK, TOMAHACK, TOMAHAAK. 
— A Virginia Indian hatchet consisting of a hard stone in the shape 
of a wedge or double wedge six or eight inches in length, ground 
toan edge at the extremity and secured to a wooden handle by 
means of thongs of deerskin. The instrument, the name of which 

1] haue caught with mine angle, Pike, Carpe, Eele . . . Crea-fiih, and the Тогоре 
or litle Turtle." —Whitaker, Good Nrtoei from: Vireisis, p. 41 (1613). 

F1 A ses turtle, Aierecupezos [for turriüpetntA]. " —Strchey, Dictiomarie (1616), 

| ** The Turtle that lives in Lakes and is called in. Firginia а Perrapine. — Tosselyn, 
Ате Englamndi Naritiet, p. 34 (1672). 

ES yay a small kind of Tartle (or. Tarapinias we call them),''—Beverley, int; of 
Virginia, bk. 19], р.14 (1705). ** Water Terebins are small ; containing about as much 
meat s$ à. Pullet:" — Lawson, 4 New Гәаулұт /9 Carelima, p. 033 (1709). “We 
caught ã large terrapin in ihe river, which is one kind of turtle. — Нуга, Дїй. af the 
Dividing Line, p. 78 ( 1728). 

ҒА Renipe verb meriam would. be the indefinite form of /urü£eu, and not appli- 
cable as a name for a living being. 

Some use a long stone sharpened at both ends, thrust through а handie af wood 
+ = = and these lait they were want to ase instead of hatchets to fell a tree, or to cut any 
massy thing in sonder.'! — Smith, Mas of Virginia, p. to6 (1683). * 
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Capt. John Smith was the first to make known, in 1612,! was used 
not only asa weapon of war,’ but also for severing logs by repeated 
blows, as well as for girdling trees preliminary to burning the wood 
of the trunk in order to cause their downfall? Afer the introduc- 
tion of European hatchets of iron, the name was transferred to 
the latter, and the stone instrument gave way to the metal one. 
With the Indians, the tomahawk was the emblem of war itself. To 
bury it, meant peace; to dig it up, meant to declare the most deadly 
warfare. Hence the phrases ‘to bury the tomahawk,” and “to dig 
up the tomahawk,’ sometimes used by writers and public speakers 
with reference to the settlement of past disputes or the breaking out 
of new ones. (2) A name erroneously applied by early writers in 
New England to a war-ciub, or casse-féfr, used by the Massachu- 
setts Indians." (3) " Tomahawk" (vb. tr). To cut or kill with a 
tomahawk. 

“Tomahawk Right." An inferior kind of land title, secured 
in the early period of the settlement of Virginia, “by deadening a 
few trees near the head of a spring, and marking the bark of some 
one or more. of them with the initials of the name of the person 
who made the improvement '' * 

Ervwotocyv: From Renápe of Virginia siméidé, an apocopated form 
of faméhdkan, ‘used for cutting,’ a cutting: utensil, from Atméhdtew, * he 
uses for cutting,’ from Afmehüm, * he cuts." 

Tuckanoz, Tuckano; earlier Tuckanow, Touckanoo, Tuc- 
cAHO, TockawHouGHe.—One of several vegetable productions 
used by the Virginia Indians as food: (1) A tuber-like object often 
turned up by the plow in old fields. It is sometimes round or 
roundish and often as large as a man's head. It was formerly sup- 
posed to be a fungus, and, as such, was described under the name 





1! fomadacéi, Axet.!'— Smith, Vocab, in Aap af Virginia (1602), 

!* The weopons they use. for offense are Bowes and Arrowes with a weopon Шыға 
hammer and ther. Zionadawchr,'! — 5pelman, Aelation of Virginis (about 16133. 

?' When they wanted any Land. to be clear'd of the Woods, they chopp'd a Notch 
round the Trees quite through the Bark with their Stone Hatchets or. Zimmerm, and 
that deadn'd the Trees ;'" — Beverley, Ast, ef. Virginia, bk. wit, p. 61 (1705). 

1 Tomahauker be siaves of two foote and a halfe long, anda knob at one end as 
round and bigge as a fpote-ball."! — Wood, Arw Anglanar Prospect, p. 66 (1634). 

* Kercheval, 23e. Foley of. Virginia, p. 327 (18331. 
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o[ Pachyma cocos, but is now known to be due to a disintegration 
of the roots of certain trees (mostly coniferous).' The interior mass 
of this production (which was called efipen, or ‘earth tuber,’ by 
the Renape of Roanoke island) consists entirely of pectose and has 
no nutritive value, and was eaten by the natives only when other 
food was scarce. The negroes of Maryland and Virginia are fond 
of it, and eat it roasted and seasoned with salt. (2) The thick 
fleshy rootstock of Peumdra alba, the arrow-arum,’ which after 
being sliced and dried in the sun or by a fire, or roasted in a fire- 
pit, in order to dissipate its acridity, was pounded into flour, which 
(sometimes with the addition of corn-meal and sorrel )was made 
into bread. (3) The rootstock of Qrontium aguancum, the golden 
club, which was roasted and eaten. (4) The tuber of Apres tuber- 
osa, the earth-nut or wild potato. 

Metaphorically, the term has been applied to the poor land of 
lower Virginia and to an inhabitant of it, In colonial days, 
“Tuckahoe” was a name in Virginia for any one of the settlers 
living east of the Blue Ridge; while any settler living west of it 
was called a " Cohee,"* The Tuckahoes were almost exclusively 
English immigrants, and the Cohees mainly people of Dutch origin 
coming down from Pennsylvania, It was not till the Revolutionary 
war, when both fought for a common cause, that the people of 
these two sections became amalgamated. 

One or another of the vegetable productions mentioned above 
has given the: name of ** Tuckahoe" to places in North Carolina, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and New York. 

ErvMoLocy: From Renàpe g'/éAwwm (often pronounced p'ra kweo 
or 'Aidtoca), * it is round" (1) like a ball, (2) like a cylinder į an inani- 


ru There B s rool common in the woods called Tockaho, the natives eat d. [or 
bread :"— Shrigley. A Trae Aelation of Freginiat oat Mary Land, p. 5 (1669). 
T 'Tockahot, Lscoperdon tulier,'* — Jefferson, Aoi oa Virginia, p. 63 (1785). 

атре Себе roote they have for oode jà called Zocbrmbourhr.'" — Smith, Ma? 
of Virginia, p. 14 (1612). "Out of the Ground they dig . 2. a Tuberous Root 
they call Zuckador, which while crode is -of a very hot and virulent quality; bat they 
can manage if xo as, in case nf Necessity, to make Bread of it" — Beverley, Hir ay Pir 
ginéa, bk. 11, рр. 15-16 ( 1705). | 
ве ian: also eal the enrth-nuts, which they call Zuccate.""—Catesby, Nar. 
Afi, Canada, Florida, “їс. p. X (1754). 

M From the use by these people of the corrupt farm ** Quo'he"' for ** Quoth he." 
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mate verbal adjective used substantively as a name for a round or round- 
ish root employed as food. 

WiROWANCE, WEkOWANCE, WEROANCE, WykOANS, WYROAUNCE, 
WikOANS. — In the monarchic form of government of the Virginia 
Algonquians, (1) an absolute ruler af a town ;' (2) of several towns 
constituting a wirowancedom ;* (3) of several wirowancedoms form- 
ing a nation, or a confederacy (such as that of Powhatan), having at 
its head a great wirowance* to whom the wirowancedoms paid trib- 
ute and who had the power of appointing or deposing the latter's 
ruler, When the ruler of a wirowancedom was deposed from 
' office" he appears to have been allowed to retain, as a retreat, in 
the country of his former jurisdiction, а small village to which was 
applied the term Asus, or * place of concealment ' (place of political 
oblivion, as it were), from den, "һе hides himself.’ "The dignity of 
wirowance was not elective, or attainable by superior intellect or 
bravery, but was entirely hereditary, the sons succeeding the father 
in the order of their birth, and, upon the death of the last son, the 
succession devolving in the same order on thè sors of the wiro- 
wance's eldest daughter. In the event of a wirowance's death 
during the minority of his eldest son, the latter was committed to 
the care of his mother or of some other relative who acted as regent 
till the boy's majority. Of such an "infant" in the cyes of the 
Indian law it was said fatedopisw, * he continues tied,’ that is (figur- 
atively), he remains confined to the cradle-board. Owing to the 
tribute in the way of peltry, shell beads, pearls, copper, etc., constantly 
paid to them by their people, the wirowances were, from the Indian 
viewpoint, men of affluence, Notwithstanding this, they were not 

















‘Every anall town isa petty kingdom. govern'd by an absolote онай аз 

sied and advised by hh grar Mes :'' — Jones, ZÀe Present. State of. Virginis, p. 8 
1724). 

| Е there nre general От)/гғоғі, жо Пате several petty kingdoms: in 
some Measure under their Protection and Power. — Jones, Joc. cit. 

98° The forme of their Couunon-wealth i a Monarchicall government, one as Em- 
рети ruleth over many Kings or Governours.”*— Smith, Gen. Яш, а/ Virginia, lib. 
z, p 37 (1624). 

(4 Relation of Maryland, pu 30 (1635), Powhatan decreed that, in his case, he 
should be succeeded һү his three brothers in the order of their birth, end, aller (heir 
death, by his sisters, and then by the heirs, male or female, of his eldest sister 
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distinguishable by dress or bodily decoration from men of the 
better class, but only by the great deference shown them.’ 

Ervworocv: From Renàápe of Virginia zerrimea^/s,! contracted. from 
ireua" £u (und the place of accent changed by compensation), * he is 
rich," or ‘exists in affluence.’ From giro, * to be rich,' and the animate 
verbal adjective suffix -a'/ésu. ( Menomini -a'fesu, Montagnais ( Cree) 
-dfishiu, Prairie Cree- d/iiiu, Nipissing AAs, Ojibwe Jd is), denoting a 
state of being or of existence. ‘The word had been familiar to the leading 
men among the colonists for several years previous to their arrival in. Vir: 
ginia, and the spelling used by them was adopted from that employed by 
'Thomas Hariot (1590) and Ralph Lane (in Hakluyt, 1600), 

New Voer Cry. 


tu The King is not known by any difference from other of y* chefe sort in y* coun- 
try but only when bhe cums to any of ther houses they present him with copper Heals or 
Vitali, and show much reverence to him. — Spelman, Жейеіет of Virgitia (about i613) 

i Indian personal ar iulary names were more liable than any other class of words to 
become apocopated through long and fumitur ime, "lettera, like soldiers," to use the 
words of Horne Tooke, ** being very upt to desert and drop off on a long murch.” 


ABORIGINAL SHELL-HEAPS OF THE MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC TIDEWATER REGION 
By W. H. HOLMES 
THE DEPOSITS AND (THEIR CONTENTS 

Artificial shell deposits are an important feature of the aboriginal 
remains of both Americas. They are the kitchen-middens of mol- 
lusk-consuming peoples, and are found along the seashore and on 
the banks of lakes and rivers wherever mulluscan forms of life 
abound. Analogous deposits occur on all dwelling and other 
sites where food was consumed. The contents of the depos- 
its vary with the nature of the food supply. Oysters, clams, mus- 
sels, and numerous varieties of univalves yield a very large percen- 
tage of compact and durable refuse, and where their utilization was 
most extensive the middens are often of surprising magnitude, 

These deposits of shells are sometimes spoken of as mounds, 
but they are rarely to be considered as works of art in the sense 
that their conformation is the result of design, The accumulating 
refuse generally increased the habitability of the sites, and distribu- 
tion of the shells was no doubt in cases intelligently supervised 
with this end in view, It further appears that actual building some- 
times took place, that shape was modified and height was increased 
for domiciliary and defensive purposes, and when the sites became 
places of sepulture the shells were utilized in building mounds. It 
is not, however, as works of art that these deposits are to be con- 
sidered in this place —their use as constructions being a secondary 
consideration —but as accumulations of refuse inclosing in their 
mass reliable records of the food supply, the arts and industries, 
and, in a measure, the habits and customs of the people. 

The dimensions of the accumulations are so remarkable that 
early observers were loth to admit their artificial origin. In some 
cases they cover areas twenty or even thirty acres in extent. On 
the shores of some of the Atlantic bays and rivers deposits are prac- 
tically continuous for many miles and reach back from the water 

AM, ANTH., M. 5, 0-8, Try 
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for distances varying from a few rods to half a mile or more, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground. It is estimated that in the Mary- 
land-Virginia area alone the oyster-shell deposits cover upward of 
one hundred thousand acres. Тһе deposits are heaviest where 
favorable dwelling sites occur near prolific shaliows or bars; it is 
not exceptional to find them from ten to twenty feet deep, and a 
depth of thirty feet has been reported in some localities, The 
shells in decomposing yield a dark rich soil, and where decay is 
well advanced the shell fields are exceedingly fertile. On many 
sites in recent years the shells have been calcined in kilns and em- 
ployed as fertilizer. At Popes Creek, Maryland, a single midden 
has yielded upward of $00,000 cubic feet of oyster shells for this 
purpose. They are also extensively employed in some sections in 
building roads and in paving streets. 

In the main, the shell banks along the middle and northern 
Atlantic coast are so nearly homogeneous throughout their mass as 
to be regarded as representing a rather limited and not seriously 
interrupted period of occupancy, but the condition and extent of 
numerous examples farther south, and especially in Florida, suggest 
great age, The growth on them of live-oaks of the largest size 
proves that the deposits reached their present dimensions long 
before the discovery of America. It is also noted that in some 
cases the lower beds are in an advanced stage of decay, and, again, 
that they have become consolidated and that the bones imbedded 
in them have in great measure lost their animal matter — conditions 
indicating considerable age. The lapse of many centuries is also 
suggested by changes in the river courses and the extensive erosion 
of bluffs since the period of midden accumulation, as well as by 
changes in some of the molluscan forms of life, new varieties hav- 
ing arisen during the period of occupancy, It is noted also that 
cultural changes have taken place since man first occupied the sites, 
that in cases the artifacts of the lower layers are less plentiful and 
less highly specialized than in the upper, and that pottery is absent 
in the older strata and plentiful near the surface. Observations, 
however, bearing on the question of antiquity are as yet rather 
meager and fragmentary, and cannot be implicitly relied on. The 
cultural changes, for example, may be due largely to changes in 
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the tribes represented rather than to progress in the culture of a 
single people. 

In some sections, especially on the seashore, the tribes resorted 
to the fisheries at stated seasons only, and in such cases the relics 
left do not fully represent the art of the people, The utensils and 
implements were to a large extent prepared for temporary and local 
use, and are exceptionally rude. However, as we pass along the 
coast from Maine to Mexico the artificial contents of the shell banks 
of each section represent somewhat fully the characteristic handi- 
craft of the adjacent interior region ; for example, rude cord-marked 
pottery is found in the northern middens, stamped ware in the 
southern, and painted ware in those of the Gulf states. 

The Atlantic coastal belt from Carolina to Maine was in 
colonial times occupied by tribes of Algonquian stock, and the 
art remains are fairly homogeneous throughout, exhibiting charac- 
ters not inconsistent with the theory that these simple people had 
sole possession of the soil for an indefinitely long period. The 
Iroquoian tribes more decidedly than any other inland people 
enroached upon the Algonquian areas, and in New York and New 
Jersey vestiges of their art extend down to the sea, The same is 
truc of the Carolinas, where the southern Iroquoian tribes — the 
Tuscarora and the Cherokee — were dominant at the coming of the 
English. Notwithstanding these encroachments upon the coastal 
tribes, the shell-heaps and their contents may safely be regarded as 
almost wholly Algonquian, 

The various Algonquian tribes of colonial days are known to us 
only through meager references by the colonists and occasional 
mention by writers of later date’ The merest remnants of these 
peoples have come within the observation of scientific men of the 
last half of the nineteenth century and of the present decade. The 
Roanoke colony (1584-1 587) came in contact with the Secotan, 
the Weapemeoc, the Chowanock, and other groups occupying the 
region between Chesapeake bay and Pamlico sound; the Jamestown 
colony, with the Powhatan, the Nanticoke, and the Conoy or 
Piscatawa ; the Pennsylvania colony, with the Delawares; and the 
New Jersey-New York colonies, with the Delawares and Mohican. 
Many of the best known shell-heap sites of today were the village 
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sites of these tribes, so that the archeology of the region connects 
definitely with colonial history, giving an exceptional interest to our 
investigations. 
Pores CREEK SHELL-HEAFPS 

It is not possible to describe all of the shell-heaps of these 
tidewater shores, but the general characteristics of all are so sim- 
ple and uniform that the 
study of a single ex- 
ample will answer the 
, main. purposes of the 
| present writing. Тһе 
Popes Creek beds may 
well be chosen for this 
special examination, as 
they are among the most 
extensive deposits in the 
Potomac-Chesapeake re- 
rion, thus serving as à 
type. They have also 
the great advantage to 
the student of having 
been extensively dissect- 
ed by lime-burners. 
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i a — Mi 5 of l'ope's Creek ; the. dotted scents open creek e: 
58: a Hc "m Mouth of creek. А, Ваг Є Potomac from the 
separating the marsh (¢) from the river, o, Railway Maryland side about 60 
station. v, Kiln for calcining shells, /, Lowerterrace, miles below Washington 
with shell bed partly removed. g, Slope to upper level. and go miles above the 
M Mrs pium. mouth of the river. At 
the mouth of this creck, on the north side, stands the small sta- 
tion which marks the southern terminus of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The only other buildings (1890) in the vicinity are a cot- 
tage, set against the slopes on the south side, and occasional farm 
houses distributed over the surface of the upland. The small 
stream descends from the plateau on the northeast, and, like many 
other small tributaries of the Potomac, widens near its mouth into 
an inlet. This is about a thousand fect wide on the river front 
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and extends back to the north a mile or more. Today this inlet is 
hardly more than a marsh —a brackish water meadow — through 
which the creek makes a tedious passage before entering the river 
at the southern end of the narrow sand-bar that encloses the marsh 
(fgs. 8 and 9). Many years ago this inlet was a sheet of water 
deep enough for the accommodation of vessels of large size. 

North of the creek is a bold spur of the plateau which decends 
by steep rounded slopes to the creck on one side and falls off to 
the river in a sheer cliff, from 50 to 100 feet in height, on the other. 





Fic. & — View of Popes Creek, locking north, a, Mouth of creek. û, Bar 
separating the marsh (r) from the river, 4, Raibway station, г, Kiln for calcining shells, 
Jy Lower terrace, with shell bed party removed. p, Slope to upper level, 4, Main 
platenu. 
South of the inlet the bluffs also rise in rounded contours from the 
creek, and on the river front extend to the south in a series of 
nearly vertical walls. | 
Popes Creek is not mentioned as a native village site in the 
writings of Smith or of any of the colonists who followed him. The 
nearest Indian village recorded by Smith was Potapaco, corrupted 
later into Port Tobacco, about eight miles tothe north. Itis prob- 
able that the tribe which occupied this site, at least in late pre- 
colonial and colonial times, was the Yoacomico, the chief seat of 
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which was probably on St Mary's river. In more recent times the 
Indians of the general region came to be known as Piscataways, the 
last remnant of which moved northward into the valley of the Sus- 
quehanna about the year 7700. It is claimed that Indian blood 
still flows in the veins of some of the present inhabitants of this sec- 
tion of the Potomac, The shell-heaps are first mentioned in scien- 
tific literature by Dr Elmer R. Reynolds.’ 

The first kiln established on this site for calcining the oyster 
shells for fertilizing purposes was owned by Mr William D. Merrick. 
Tt -was situated at the base of the low terrace which forms the outer 
extremity of the northern spur. The railway station was erected 
about 1870, and a portion of the point of the shell-covered terrace 
was removed and the site leveled off for the buildings, The shells 
and earth were used for filling at the point where the road crosses 
the northern edge of the marsh. About the year 1881 new furnaces 
were built under the edge of the bank by Messrs Howard & Della, 
and the burning of the shells was carried on quite extensively for a 
number of years. The deposits have been almost completely 
removed from à space of about three acres on the terrace, as shown 
in the sketch map (fig. to. See also plate viri, s), On the south 
side of the creek also the shells have been utilized to a considerable 
extent. 

It is apparent that the ancient oystermen collected the bivalves 
from the submerged bars about the mouth of the creck and carried 
them up the slopes to their dwellings or feasting places, which were 
situated on the comparatively level spots and, more especially, on 
the lower terrace, where the heaviest deposits of shells were found 
(figs. 8 and 9, /). It is stated on the authority of residents of the 
neighborhood that, at the outer margin of the terrace, the shells 
had accumulated to a depth of nearly twenty feet. The greatest 
depth observed in the portions that now remain is about five feet, 
the average depth over the whole area being estimated at six feet. 
This terrace is thirty-five to forty feet in height and has a superficial 
area of about four acres. The surface rises gently to the north, 
connecting with the ridge leading up to the plateau level (figs. 8 

Ahnu of Trausactions of the Anthrepolurtcal Society ef Warhington, гбг, 
p. 23, Washington, 1881. | 
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and 09, 2). Ascending this ridge, it is found that the shells thin 
out gradually to four and then to two feet or less. Over limited 
areas on the summit the deposits increase in thickness, but half a 





Fic. r0, — Sketch map of the outer terrace, showing the areas from which the shells 
Бате been removed, — 2, a, Old lodge site. 


mile back they are scattered thinly over the fields, numerous heav- 
ier Clusters marking lodge sites. On the river front the tides and 
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currents have encroached upon the original slope of the promon- 
tory (figs. 8 and 9, 7), leaving an almost vertical cliff reaching the 
full height of the lower terrace and extending in places to the sum- 
mit of the plateau. Along the crest of this cliff a section of the 
shell deposits is exposed, affording an excellent opportunity for 
study. 

On the south side of the creek the main deposit of shells occu- 
pies the margin of the nearly level plateau, some one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty feet in elevation. This mass of shells was 
not examined in detail, as it was under cultivation, but the deposit 
is several feet in thickness on the side next the creek. The area 
covered is hardly less than twenty acres. The edge of the plateau 
bordering the river [ront is not covered to any considerable thick- 
ness, and the narrow spur extending down to the mouth of the 
creek is almost without shells, a fact indicating clearly that, even 
at the time of aboriginal occupancy, this ridge was already too nar- 
row to accommodate dwellings. The oyster gatherers have occu- 
pied two or three of the less steep portions of the slope toward the 
creek, and the accumulations have reached as much as five feet in 
thickness. The shells have been to some extent removed from 
these spots for burning. 

The shell-deposit sites were necessarily to some extent dwelling 
or village sites, but it is believed that in many cases they were not 
the principal or permanent habitations of the people who occupied 
them. The communities concerned in the oyster fisheries of Popes 
Creek may have spent the summer farther inland, and the winter 
and spring months, during which the oyster is available, may have 
been spent here. Howsoever this may have been, the evidence of 
actual residence on this site may be seen on every hand, and the 

osits of refuse are so extensive and the remains of articles of art 
so numerous, that this must be considered one of the most impor- 
tant aboriginal stations in the tidewater region, 

One of the most striking features of this site is the presence of 
a large number of shallow depressions distributed over the shell 
surface, manifestly marking the sites of lodges. These depressions 
are nöt more thana foot or two in depth and are fifteen to thirty 
feet in diameter. They are approximately circular and arranged in 
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somewhat symmetric order, and are from twenty-five to sixty feet 
apart from center to center. According to Mr Theodore Stone, a 
resident of the neighborhood, the most important line of these sites, 
now nearly obliterated, extended from the point near where the 
railway station stands, across the middle portion of the lower ter- 
race, and thence up to the highest part of the promontory, Other 
less regularly arranged lines were observed on the right and left of 
this. Mr L. M. Della was of the opinion that the house depressions 
were arranged in intersecting rows and with considerable regularity. 
When Howard & Della came to remove the shells for burning, tt 
was found that the deposits were very impure within the area of 
these ancient depressions and of little value for the manufacture of 
fertilizer. The spaces between the depressions, however, were com- 
posed of comparatively pure shells, so that, as the work went on, 
the impure spots beneath the dwelling sites were left, and now in 
several instances stand as islands four to six feet in height (pl. viti, @). 
On the map (fig. 10) some thirty sites are marked, and it appears that 
there was really littl regularity in the disposition of the lodges. 
Rows can be made out, but the ground was so uneven over the 
portion of the bed still preserved that alignment would have been 
difficult, These depressions in the spring of 18gt were rendered 
more than usually distinct to the observer by the growth of weeds 
and grass, which filled them, contrasting strongly with the white 
shell surface surrounding them, which was too firm to encourage 
vegetation, The study of these ancient house sites is facilitated by 
the sections made by the lime-burners, as seen in the many vertical 
faces of the deposit thus exposed (pl. virt, a). The portions beneath 
the lodges are often dark and impure, and the layers indicate suc- 
cessive occupancy probably extending over a considerable period. 
The conditions are shown in the section (fig. 11). 

The surface stratum (about ten inches in thickness) is that part 
of the deposit disturbed by the plow. Beneath are the midden 
deposits, which have remained without disturbance since the penod 
of aboriginal occupancy. Within the lodge pockets the shells are 
much blackened with vegetable matter and kitchen refuse. With 
the shells, and especially with the darker refuse, are many stone 
implements, burned and broken stones, pottery, bones of animals, 
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antlers of deer, etc. The shells between the lodge depressions, as 
sect at the right and left in the section, are comparatively free from 
other classes of refuse and of artifacts (pl. ix, a). The valves of the 
shells are usually separated, but are rarely broken (pl. 1x, 2), a con- 
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Fit. 11. — Section of deposits and lodge site. (a, a, Fire beds, layers of ashes and 
calcined shell, A, Pure helle +, Lodge depression. ) 


dition making it practically certain that the oysters were roasted or 
‘steamed and not broken open with knives or hammers. 

The manner of conducting the dredging work can readily be 
surmised. It is probable that here, as elsewhere, the oysters 
occurred on bars so shallow that at low tide they could be detached 
and gathered without dif- 
hculty or inconvenience. 
Diving was no doubt re- 
sorted to on occasion, 
and it is fair to assume 
that the inventive genius 
of the Indian was equal 
to the task of contriving 
some device by means of 
“aes Which dredging could be 

-- earned on from boats in 

| the deeper waters. One 

Fic. ra, — Hearih батаа rear lise of shell of the drawings of John 
берип White, artist of the Roa- 

noke colony, now preserved in the British Museum, shows a 
fishing party in a dugout canoe, and one of the men js depicted 
as using a long-handled utensil that suggests a rake, although 
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it is possible that it was intended for a fish spear. On landing, 
the oysters were transported to the various feasting sites and 
lodges by means of skins, bags, or baskets, and we can readily 
picture the animated scenes that followed : the gathering of families 
and clans, the preparation of baking hearths (fig. 12) and steaming 
pits, the stone boiling in earthen pots, the feasting, and, on occasion, 
themusicand dancing. On this site, beside tlie oyster industry, were 
carried on the various arts and customs of a primitive community : 
the gathering of stones and the shaping of stone tools, the making 
of weapons, the preparation of clay and the building and baking of 
rude caldrons; the spinning of thread and the weaving of coarse 
cloths, the making of nets and baskets, the dressing of skins, and 
the drying of meat, fish, and oysters; the carving of canoes, the 
building of lodges, the setting of fish weirs, and the planting of corn 
on favorable spots in the vicinity ; the preparation for war and the 
chase, the mummeries of the medicine-men, the torture of victims, 
the wailing for the dead, and the strange ceremonies connected with 
burial. 

Of the multitude of tools and utensils used by the inhabitants 
of this site, only those 
made of the most durable 
materials now remain. 
Objects of stone are es- 4 
pecially plentiful, and W 
although they present 
some local peculiarities, 
they are analogous in 
every essential with tlie жазы 1% 
stone implements of all Fic. 13. — Mortar made of n large bowlder. 
other sites of the general 
repion. The various classes of objects obtained may be enumerated 
as follows: Hearth stones, boiling stones, mortars, pestles, pitted 
stones, hammer-stones, bone-crushers, grooved axes, notched axes, 
celts, knives, arrow and spear heads, scrapers, drills, awls, net- 
sinkers, pottery. pipes, ornaments, and various forms of rejectage 
of manufacture. 

Numerous rude shallow mortars are found. They are, asa rule, 
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flattish bowlders or masses of rock, having originally a concave ог 
flat side which has been utilized for grinding, or like forms that 
have been excavated sufficiently to adapt them to their purpose. 
A type specimen is given in figure 13, Another example, shown 
| in fig. £4, 1s noteworthy in. having 
been shaped about the periphery and 
base by flaking, 
The pestle or muller used in con- 
M nection with the grinding basin or 
PiL 14 = Salt mortar with plate takes.a variety ar emn. de. 
chipped ünder-surface, pendent largely on local conditions. 
Roundish bowlders, being plentiful, 
were utilized in many cases. Typical artificial forms, however, are 
not uncommon. Doctor Reynolds obtained a fine cylindrical speci- 
men sixteen inches long and two inches in diameter, with rounded 
ends. А partially finished example shaped from an oblong bowl- 
der of quartzite was collected by Mr J. C. Lang. These cylindrical 
pesties may have been used with the stone mortars, but more prob- 
ably with wooden ones for pulverizing corn, seeds, dried meat, ete, 








Fi 9§.—#, Fitted stone, A, Fitted grinding stone (opposite sides). 


Pitted stones of small size are occasionally found. Generally 
they may be classed as hammer-stones, but there are some with 
deep and rough pits, made of light friable stone (fig, 1 5, 4), which 
would not have been useful as hammers. In some cases there are 
two or more pits in one side, neither being central. The small 
mortar made of a bowlder (fig. 15, 5) has upon the surface 
about the mortar depression six, and on its opposite side eleven, 
small pits, It is suggested that these may have been used for 
pulverizing small quantities of paint or other material, for hammer- 
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ing out metal, for cracking nuts, or as sockets for spindles, but it 
seems advisable for the present to classify them, so far as the pit- 
tings are concerned, with the problematical objects. 

Numerous hammer-stones are found associated with the midden 
refuse. They are peb- 
bles or small bowlders of 
suitable shape, usually 
ovoid, which have as- 
sumed a somewhat dis- 
coidal form by continued 
use in the manufacture 
of stone implements (hg, 
16, a). In some cases 
slight depressions have 
been pecked in the sides 
of the implements to facilitate their use, Other hammer-like im- 
plements are somewhat oblong bowlders of medium or small size, 


n rough usage (fig. 16, 2). 





Fic, 16, — Hammer-stones, 






Fic. 17.— Arrow and spear beads, knives, and typizal rejecta of manufacture. 
Many arrow-heads, spear-heads, and knives of the usual forms, 
made almost exclusively of quartz and quartzite, are found upon 
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and in the shell banks and in the fields surrounding them. The 
materials used in their manufacture are plentiful about the site; and 
considerable shop refuse is found, especially surrounding the mar- 
ginal lodge sites on the upper levels. Figure 17 includes the various 
minor flaked objects common on this site. 

Probably the most numerous class of implements are bowlders, 
generally of oblong flattish. contour, which have been given rude 

edges by the removal of 

oa |B a few flakes from one 

CORA (A cnd (ñg. r8, a). These 

үз arc common on ancient 

P inhabited sites over the 

entire Chesapeake-Poto- 

mac region. They may 

have served as axes and 

hatchets in cutting wood, in carving dug-out canoes, in breaking 

the bones of large animals, etc. They are in cases so much 

blunted by use as to be classed as hammers (fig. 18, 6). Many, 

however, show little or no trace of wear — a condition that may re- 

sult from the fact that suitable bowlders for the shaping of these 

tools are plentiful all’ along the face of the bluffs and on the river 

banks below, and that when an implement was needed, it was 

quickly improvised, and, after serving the immediate purpose, 
abandoned. Ж 

The sharpened bowlders referred to above grade into another 
class of tools, made of bowlders of medium size, which, besides the 
rude flaked edge, have shallow notches broken in the. sides; evi- 
dently to facilitate hafting (бр. 18, с). Doubtless these should be 
classed as anes: 

Implements and ornaments of polished stone are not numerous 
on this site, and such as have been added to our collections do not 
differ in any important particular from those of the surrounding 
country, Examples are illustrated in figure 19. 

The pottery made and used by the Popes Creek people was of 
somewhat rude construction and consisted principally of large 
sized pots or caldrons with wide mouths and bluntly pointed bases 
(Rg. 20,4). These vessels are such as would have served in cook- 





Fic, 15, — Sharpened bowlders, with and without 
notches. 
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ing the oysters and fish which constituted the principal food supply 
of the natives. They are made of a coarse shell-tempered paste, 
have thick walls, and very generally show net impressions on the 





Fie. 19: — Polished implements and pierced ornament, 


surface (fig; 20, 7). Incases, bands of very simple and incised de- 
signs are carried around the vessel beneath the rim, The type is 
characteristic of the shell middens from the Yadkin valley on the 
south to the Hudson on the north,’ 

A number of bone implements were obtamed from the shell 
deposits, including awls made of the bones of birds or small mam- 
mals, and a single object, perhaps a pendant, having a perforation 
at the wider end, ornamented with a number of notches on the 
margins. 

During the progress of the removal of the shells on the lower 
terrace a number of skeletons were encountered, but no observa- 
tions were made regarding the manner of burial. No cemetenes 
have been located, and it is probable that bunals here, as at many 
other points in the general region, were collective, the bodies, or 
the bones simply, being kept for burial in ossuaties at stated periods. 

Although the Popes Creek site is situated within a few miles of 
the upper limit of the oyster-bearing shores — the point at which 
the water becomes too fresh for their support — it was, no doubt, 
ina way the Mecca of the peoples. from more northerly localities 
who had learned to appreciate the oyster as a means of suste- 
nance, The great bulk of the refuse may thus in a measure be 


V For a. detailed. description of the Popes Creek pottery; with (ilusteatians, see 
Holmes in Tivenéeth Annual Aepert af the Burcan af American инру. 
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accounted for. Butit is observed that deposits of almostequal im- 
portance occur along the salt-water shores of the Chesapeake and 
all of its main tributaries, and one can hardly make a landing be- 
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Fic, 20.— a, Fragment af pottery with net impressions: 4, Clay impression from 
pottery fragment showing net. (ц ) 
tween Richmond and Havre de Grace without encountering mid- 
dens composed largely of oyster shells, or the sites from which 
they have been removed in recent years. 
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FOMMER TERRITORY OF THE POWHATAN CONFEDERACY 
(Tee Ert y CGE інонсата Loci noe ow Éanrrwm Bawcal 


THE POWHATAN CONFEDERACY, PAST AND 
PRESENT 


By JAMES MOONEY 


In our study of Virginia Indian history, two facts must be borne 
in mind — first, the Indians under the jurisdiction of Powhatan and 
his successors constituted but one of several tribal groups within 
the limits of the future state, and occupied only a proportionate 
share of its territory ; and second, the Jamestown colonists of 1607 
were not the first whites with whom the natives came in contact, or 
cven the earliest to attempt a settlement, 

Whether or not Sebastian Cabot, in. 1498, had coasted so far 
south as Virginia, it is certain that Verazzano, in 1524, and Gomez 
a year later, landed in the neighborhood of Chesapeake bay, the 
latter taking formal possession for the King of Spain. Throughout 
the remainder of the 16th century the Virginia coast was frequently 
raided by Spanish slave hunters from the West Indies, and in 1570 
the Jesuit Father Segura, with seven other priests and a number of 
lay companions, established a mission, which, after a brief existence, 
was destroyed by the natives, the whale company being massacred 
excepting one Indian boy. The massacre was revenged by Men- 
endez some time afterward, Raleigh's abortive attempts at settle- 
ment on Roanoke island in 1584-87 were outside the. boundanes 
of Virginia, but the unfortunate result must have been known and 
discussed among all the tribes of the Chesapeake region. Strachey 
(ta, 1616) even claims that Powhatan himself was responsible for 
the destruction of the colony. The Jamestown colonists landed 
among a people who already knew and hated the whites. 

The present state of Virginia has an area of 42,627 square 
miles, of which the tribes of the Powhatan confederacy held some- 
what more than 8,000, or about one-fifth of the whole, being the 
castem tidewater section together with the two counties on the 
Eastern shore. Their western boundary was about the geologic 
break line marked by the falls of the principal rivers at Great Falls 
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on the Potomac, Fredericksburg on the Rappahannock, Richmond 
on the James, and Petersburg on the Appomattox, and thence 
following the Blackwater divide by Suffolk to the coast. Strachey, 
indeed, if not also Smith,' makes Powhatan's dominion extend to 
the head of Chesapeake bay, but there is abundant evidence in the 
early records that the Maryland tribes were enemies to those of 
Virgima, and held themselves independent. Those on the eastern 
shore of Virginia also seem to have been practically independent, 
as might have been inferred from the wide interval of water by 
which they were separated from the others; but as they spoke the 
Powhatan language and were within the Virginia jurisdiction, we 
may consider them with the Powhatan confederacy. 

The twenty-eight Powhatan tribes enumerated in detail by Smith 
as existing in t607," numbered, according to his estimate, about 
2,385 fighting men ; but as he omits from this count the people of 
Warraskoyac and of several other "king's houses" or tribal capi- 
tals indicated on his map, we are probably justified in. making it a 
round 2,500, Strachey, writing about 1616, makes it 3,320, but 
some of his figures are plainly too high.” Taking the lower esti- 
mate we should have, on a reasonable calculation, a total popula- 
tion for the confederacy of about 8,500, or about one inhabitant to 
the square mile. The same territory has now a population of con- 
siderably more than half a million. By way of comparison it may 
be stated that the Tuscarora, the leading tribe of eastern North 
Carolina, were estimated à century later at 1,200 hghting men in 

‘Strachey, /fitterr ef Trtwatls inte Virginia, Hakluyt Society e, 48, 1849. 
Smith ( Arber ed., 351, £584) stntes that the people of Accomack and Acokanock were 
subject to Powhatan. [t i» uot clear from the wording of the paragraph whether of pot 
he means to inclade any of the Maryland tribes in the same statement, but on the pre- 
ceiling page he says that the Sesyursahanncks (Conestoga) at the head of the bay were 
seatcely known 0 Powhatan. His map extends the name ** Powhatan'" into lower 
Maryland. The Powhatan were Algonquian, the Conestoga were Irequoian, 

* Smith, беч. ёли. la. (1624), Arber rd., 347-5, 1884. In Senith's ѓару, іа 
the 1513 edition ( Arber e, 91-55], he includes the ** Warrsskoyacks* at 40 fighting 
men, but pute the Payankatanke af go, the Patawomeke al 160, and the Chickahamania 
ai *neerr за" fighting men. By the Lreaty with the Chickahamania m 1614 (Smith, 
Virginia, Arber ed., 515), they agreed to be rexidy at any time to furnish 300 fighting 
men to the aid of the English. ‘This agrees with Strachey's estimate about the amè 


"Surachey, Prgin, Hakluyt Society ed., 56-52, 1849. 
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fifteen towns (Lawson), while the powerful Iroquois confederates 
of New York were estimated in 1689 at 12,850 souls, 

Back of the Powhatan were other tribes of alien lineage and hos- 
tile to the tidewater people. On the upper Rappaliannock were 
the confederated Mannahoac, and on the upper James the confed- 
ërated Monacan, both apparently of Siouan stock and of ruder 
culture than the Powhatan, Southwest were the Nottoway and 
Mehernn of Irequoian stock, on the rivers of those names, and on 
intimate terms with the kindred Tuscarora of North Carolina. 
Farther toward the southwest, on the upper waters of the Roanoke, 
were the Occaneechi, probably also of Siouan: stock; Beyond 
them in the mountains about upper New river were the Mohetan, 
or Moketan, for whom we seem to have but a single authority, of 
date 1671." The Richahecrian, or КіскоһосКап, who came down 
from the mountains in 1656 and made bloody invasion of the low- 
lands,’ appear to be identical with the Cherokee, and can not fairly 
be considered a. Virginia people. 

As it was nearly a century after the founding of Jamestown 
before the white settlements extended beyond tidewater, we hear 
but little of these inland tribes until they were already far advanced 
toward ultimate extinction through wars, disease, and invasion by 
the dispossessed tribes. It is therefore impossible to form апу def- 
inite calculation of their original population. We know that the 
Nottoway were a strong and influential tribe in the first. settlement 
period, that. in: 1669, by official- census, they largely outnumbered 
the principal Powhatan tribes, and that they retained their name and 
language as late as 1820. The Meherrin, by the same census of 
1669, were then equal in number to the Pamunkey — originally the 
strongest tribe of the Powhatan confederacy. We know that the 
principal Monacan town, above Richmond, was still an important 
Indian center in 1670, and that the language of the Occaneechi was 
at one time the trade language overa large area. The Mannahoac, 
being wandering hunters for the greater part, were probably not 
numerous. As the fertile Shenandoah valley remained unknown 

! Batts Exploration, 1671, in V, Б. СА. Derr.. 11, 1904-97, 1853; sec also Bash. 
fell, in this number, especially pp. 51-52. 

1 Nelll, Virpinia Carelarum, 245, 327, 1886. 
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until about 1720, there-is no record of its earlier history ; but we 
can hardly believe that it was without Indian occupancy. 

Making due allowance for the difference between mountain and 
lowland, and between hunting and agricultural or fishing habit, it 
seems reasonable to assume for these inland tribal groups — Man- 
nahoac, Monacan, Nottoway, Meherrin, Occaneechi, and Mohetan 
— holding altogether four-fifths of the area of Virginia, a total orig- 
inal population at least equal to that of the single tribal group con- 
eentrated in the remaining one-fifth or tidewater section. This 
would give some 17,000 Indians as a conservative estimate for the 
whole state. The present population for the same area is, in round 
numbers, 2,000,000." 

This aboriginal population is now entirely extinct, with the ex- 
ception of the 709 mixed-bloods of Powhatan stock. The Notto- 
way died where they had always: lived, their last notice in history 
being in 1820, when they numbered but 27, all told, of whom only 
three spoke their own language? It is possible that some negroes 
of Southampton county may properly claim a strain of Nottoway 
blood. The Meherrin faded out at an earlier period, The other 
inland tribes, after having been driven south by the conquering 
Iroquois and back again by the Carolina settlers, until completely 
broken, were finally gathered by Governor Spotswood, about 1712, 
at Fort Christanna, near the present Lawrenceville, in Brunswick 
county. They numbered then altogether less than 1,000 souls, 
The Tuscarora war, the continued attacks of the Iroquois, and the 
aggressions of the whites, with their own acquired vices, hastened 
their decline until, about the year 1740, under the names of Saponi 
and Tutelo, the few survivors removed to the north and placed 
themselves under the protection of their old enemies, the Iroquois. 
The last full-blood died on the Grand River reserve, Ontario, in 
1871. 

P return. now to the Powhatan. Following Jefferson, it is 
commonly said that their confederacy consisted of 30 tribes. 

The census of 1920 gives 1,854,194. 

! Morse, Agort sn fudien Affairs, 31, 1822, 

9 For detailed account of these. inland tribes see Mooney, Siomam: Zriber of the Kost, 
Bulletin 22, Bureau of American. Ethnology, 1894. 
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This is approximate, but not exact. Smith (1607), our first and prin- 
cipal authority, names 28 tribes, giving the fighting strength of each, 
in his text, but indicates on his map 36“ king’s houses," or tribal 
capitals. The whole number of villages, large and small, within the 
territory of the confederacy, as shown on the map,is 161. A man- 
uscript authority of 1622' says that the confederacy comprised “ 32 
Kingdomes." Strachey, about 1616, gives a list of 32 chief juris- 
dictions, of which only about half are identifiable with those of 
Smith's list. He assigns, however, two chiefs to the Appamattock, 
four to the Nandsamund, and three to the Pamunkey, thus reducing 
the number of distinct tribes to 26. The census of 1669, by which 
time the natives had been wasted by more than half à century of 
almost constant warfare, has the names of only 11 of the Powhatan 
tribes noted by Smith, together with five others apparently resulting 
from shifting and new combinations of the broken remnants, In 
1705, according to Beverley, there remained only six settlements in 
existence on the mainland and nine on the Eastern shore, besides a 
few scattered individuals, the whole numbering together some 350 
men, or perhaps 1,170 in all. Thus within a single century the 
formidable Powhatan confederacy had wasted to about one-seventh 
of its original strength. 

This result had been brought about by three Indian wars — in 
1632, 1644, and 1675 —together with constant killings and destruc- 
tions on a smaller scale; by a system of clearances and man hunts 
inaugurated in 1644 and continued for some years; by smallpox 
and other epidemics; and by the general demoralization resulting 
from subjection to the conquering race. 

Following is the statement of the Powhatan population, in fight- 
ing men, for the first century of colonization, as given by Smith in 
1607, Strachey about 1616,* the Virginia census of 1669," and 
Beverley in 1705. The discrepancy in the names of the various 
lists is prábably due to the progressive combination of broken tribes 


! See Mr Bushnell's article in this number, p. 32. 
"Smith, Firgimis, Arber ed., 347-351, 1885. 
"Strachey, Pirginia, Hakluyt Society ed,, 56-62, 1849. 
e Neill, Virginia Caralorum, 325-326, 1886. 
‘Beverley, Virginis, hook 111, 62-63, 1705. 
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under new names, the abandonment of old sites, and the occupancy 


of new villages, 


SMITH SrxACHEY  Ckvst»s — BEVERLEY 
xy 1616 1669 1705 

1 Kecoughtans то 30 

2 Paspaheghes 40 40 

3 Chickahamanians, nearly 250 зоо бо 16 ~ 

4 Weanocks 100 Too 15 

5 Arrowharocks 30 6o 

û Powhatan 40 со tö 

7 Appamatucks бо 120 $0  "'notabove 

seven families" 

& Quiyougcohanocks 25 бо 

9g Nandsamunds 200 200 45 10 

1o Chesapeacks 100 Casapecock? Loo 

г: Youghtantnu 6o 79 

13 Mattapament 40 140 20 

r3 Pamaunkee, nearly 300 зоо 50 40 

14 Werawocomoco 40 4o 

rs Chiskiack 4o or 5o $0 15 

16 Payankatanke со ог бо 

17 Cuttatawomen 1 10 

18. Moraughtacunds 8o 

19. Rapahanock 100 3o **a few families '' 
зо Cuttatawomen I 20 

21 Nantanghtacund 150 50 

22 Wighcocomoco 130 70 3 

23 Sckacawone jo 

24 Ünawmanient Loo 

25 Patawomekes over 200 

26 Tauxenent 40 
27 Acohanock 4a 4o 
28 Accomack Bo 

Additional “king's Aowses’” 
om SuutÁ s map 2 
t Warraskorack 6o 
3 Orapaks со 


3 Opiscopank (on Rappahannock) 
4 Pissaseck (on Rappahannock) 
5 — {on Potomac) 
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7 Menapucunt these were the three principal settlements of the 


6 Utamussak 9 From Smith and Strachey references it appears that 
B Kupkipcock | Pamunkey, No. 13 


Besides the 18 names in Strachev's list which are identifiable 
with names on Smith's list or map, Strachey has also the following: 
Cantaunkack, i00 men; Mummapacune, 100 men; Pataunck, 100 
men; Kaposecocke, 400 men ; Pamareke, 400 men ; Shamapa, 100 
men; Chepecho, 300 men; Paraconos, 10 men— a total of 26 
tribal jurisdictions, estimated by Strachey to comprise 3,320 fight- 
ing men. 

In addition to the 11 names in the census of 1669 which are 
identifiable with Smith's list, the same census has also the follow- 
ing: Powchyicks, 30 bowmen ; Totas-Chees, 40 bowmen; Porto- 
baccoes, 60 bowmen; Mattehatique (included with Nanzcattico, 
alias Nantaughtacund); Appomatux (Westmoreland county and 
distinct from the tribe on the river of that name), ro bowmen — a 
total of. 16 tribal communities with 605 fighting men, exclusive of 
the Eastern shore, which is not noted, 

Beverley gives definite figures only for the two or three principal 
remnant tribes, but says that all the Indians of Virginia together 
could not then raise 500 fighting men, including the Nottoway and 
Meherrin, whom he puts at about 130. This might leave about 
350 for the Powhatan tribes, including those on the Eastern shore, 
or from 1,150 to 1,200 souls, The remnants of the Siouan tribes 
already noted had not yet been gathered at Fort Christanna, but 
were at that time shifting about in central Carolina. 

When the English landed at Jamestown in 1607, the Powhatan 
confederacy was a thing of recent origin. According to Smith's 
statement, which is borne out by Strachey, Powhatan, who was 
probably not yet sixty years of age at that time, had inherited only 
the territories of Powhatan, Arrowhatock, Appamatuck, Pamaunkee, 
Youghtanund, and Mattapament, all the other tribes and territories 
being reported as his own conquests! The six original tribes oc- 
cupied the territory extending some 25 miles around Richmond, and 
comprised some 520, or about one-fifth of the approximate 2,500 


^ Smith, Virginia, Arber ed., 375; Strachey, Firgimía, 49. On page 347 Smith 
includes also. Werawocomoco and Chiskiack, 
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fighting men under his jurisdiction at the settlement period. Of 
these, the Pamunkey outnumbered all the other five together, and 
appear to have been the original nucleus of the confederacy, which 
probably had its beginning about the same period which Hewitt 
assigns for the formation of the Iroquois league, viz, 1570. The 
essential difference between the two was that, whereas the Iroquois 
league was founded upon mutual accommodation and common in- 
terest, the Powhatan confederacy was founded on conquest and 
despotic personal authority, and consequently fell to pieces with 
the death of the master, while the Iroquois league still exists with 
much of the old-time form. 

Asan example of Powhatan's methods, we are told how, in 1608, 
for some infraction of his authority, he made a night attack on the 
Piankatank tribe, slaughtered all the men who could not escape, 
and carried off the women. as captives. Some years before he had 
taken advantage of the death of the chief of the Kecoughtan to in- 
vade their territory, kill all who made resistance, and transport the 
rest bodily to his own country, finally settling them at Piankatank, 
which he had previously depopulated" In the same way, on the 
strength of an ominous prophecy, he had exterminated the entire 
Chesapeak tribe and transplanted a colony of his own people in the 
desolated territory, To make his position more secure, he placed 
his sons or brothers as chiefs in several principal towns, while he 
himself ruled in his own capital." From all accounts, he was greatly 
feared and implicitly obeyed, governing rather by his own person- 
ality than according to tribal custom, The powerful Chickahominy, 
however, although accepting him as over-lord maintained their own 
home rule, and took an early opportunity to put themselves under 
the protection of the English, 

The displacement of the native tribes began almost with the 
finishing of the first stockade, The English, being ill supplied with 
provisions and not yetin position to procure more by their own 

(Smith, Virginis, Arber od., 978, 1885 ; Strachey, Virginia, зб, 

‘Strachey, Virginia, 36, бт. 

'Thid., Lor, 10%. 


i See Strachey, $6-62. 
* Strachey, 61; Smith, $1, 347. 515; Hamor, Frac Discourse af Virginia (1515), 
Albany e, 11 [1860]. 
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labor, proceeded to live off the country, making constant demands 
which the helpless savages were not strong enough to resist. For 
instance, a foraging party was sent to Nandsamund to procure 400 
bushels of corn that the Indians had promised in order to save 
their canoes, which the white men had seized and were coolly 
chopping to pieces. It was now winter, and the Indians pleaded 
that their corn was near spent—they had already loaded the first 
visitors with as much as the boats could carry — and that Pow- 
hatan had told them to keep the rest for themselves. So, “upon 
the discharging of our muskets they all fled and shot not an arrow, 
The first house we came to we set on fire, which when they per- 
ceived they desired we would make no more spoil and they would 
give us half they had. How they collected it I know not, but 
before night they loaded our three boats," Continuing, they visited 
one town after another, but found all the people fled until they 
reached Apamatuck, “where we found not much; that they had 
we equally divided," leaving the owners copper and other trinkets 
in payment, 

On another occasion ' we, having so much threatened their ruin 
and the razing of their houses, boats, and weirs,” the frightened 
Indians promised, "though they wanted themselves, to fraught our 
ship and bring it aboard to avoid suspicion. So that, five or six 
days after, from all parts of the country within ten or twelve miles, 
in the extreme frost and snow, they brought us provision on their 
naked backs." 

The result of it all was that before the colony was two years old 
the principal Indian settlements had been seized by the white men, 
Powhatan had withdrawn from his place within easy reach of James- 
town to a remote town on the head of Chickahominy river, and kill- 
ings and burnings had become so frequent that no Englishman was 
sale alone outside the stockade of the fort. 

Open war on a large scale was deferred, however, until 1622, 
when Powhatan had been four years dead and his brother Ope- 
chancanough had succeeded to the Indian government.  Poca- 
hontas, for whose sake her father had restrained his own hostile 
feeling, had died before him. On March 22, 1622 (0. 5), Ope- 
chancanough began the war with a simultaneous and unexpected 
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attack upon almost every settlement and plantation within the limits 
of the colony, by which 347 men, women, and children were mas- 
sacred in the space of a few hours, most of them without the 
slightest chance for defending themselves, their lifeless bodies being 
mangled and abused in regular savage fashion? The Indians of 
the Eastern shore took no part in the massacre or the consequent 
war. The people of Potomac also remained friendly until driven to 
hostility by the massacre of a number of their people. 

By this time, however, the colony had increased to nearly 4,000, 
зо that in spite of the number thus slaughtered —“ there being vet, 
God be praised, eleven parts of twelve remaining" — there was no 
question of the outcome as soon as the settlers could organize for 
defence and retaliation. Itis probable that the Powhatan confed- 
erates themselves were by this time reduced to a smaller num- 
ber, even supposing that they could be held together to act as 
a unit, 

Immediately on receipt of the news at home, orders were for- 
warded to the governor of the colony “to root out [the Indians] 
from being any longer a people. ... Wherefore, as they have 
merited, let them have a perpetual war without peace or truce, and, 
although they have desired it, without mercy, too," Exception 
was made, however, “for the preservation of the younger people of 
both sexes, whose bodies may by labor and service become profit- 
able" Women were not included in this exception, but were 
doomed with the men,* To accomplish the extermination, instruc- 
tions were given to starve the Indians by burning and spoiling their 
com fields, to hire the neighboring tribes to bring in their heads, 
and to organize and keep constantly in the field bands of armed 
men to "pursue and follow them, surprising them in their habita- 
tions, interrupting them in their hunting, burning their towns, de- 
molishing their temples, destroying their canoes, plucking up their 
weirs, carrying away their corn, and depriving them of whatsoever 
may yield them succor or relief." Special rewards were promised 


!Smith, Arber el, 572-583; Waterhouse, eic, in Neill, lETrzinia Company of 
London, 317-345, 1869. i 
"Tostructions from London Company, Aug. 1, 1622, in Neill, Mirginia Company 
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for the seizure of any of the chiefs, with “a great and singular re- 
ward" to any one who could take Opechancanough.’ 

In January, 1623, the Virginia council reported to the home 
office that they had anticipated instructions by setting upon the In- 
dians in all places, and that by computation and by the confession 
of the Indians themselves, “we have slain more of them this year 
than hath been slain before since the beginning of the colony." * 

By this war the Indians were so reduced in numbers and means 
that for more than twenty years there was doubtful truce, when 
Opechancanough determined upon a final effort, although now so 
old and feeble that he was no longer able to walk or even to open 
his eyes without help. As before, the rising began with sudden 
surprise and massacre, April 18, 1644 (0. s.), along the whole 
border, but with the heaviest attack along Pamunkey river, where 
the blind and decrepit but still unconquered chief commanded in 
person, carried about by his men from place to place, The number 
of whites killed in this second massacre is variously stated from 
300 to 500, the discrepancy being due to the fact that the colony 
was now so well advanced and the settlements spread out over so 
much territory that exact accounting was neither so easy nor of so 
much importance as in 1622. 

We have few details of this war, in which this time the advantage 
was so immensely on the side of the English that the result is 
summed up in the report of the Assembly in March, 1646, that the 
Indians were then “so routed and dispersed that they are no longer 
a nation, and we now suffer only from robbery by a few starved 
outlaws." * 

The same Assembly authorized other expeditions and the build- 
of forts along the border. In the end, Opechancanough was taken 
and brought to Jamestown, where he was shot in prison by one of 
his guards. His successor, in October, 1646, made a treaty of 
submission by which the Indians agreed to abandon everything 
below the falls on James (Richmond) and Pamunkey (near Han- 





1 Instructions from London Company, ibid., 331-32. 

tReport of Governor and Council, Jan. 20, 1623, Neill, Pirginia Company, 365, 
1869. We modernize the spelling. 

a Neill, Virginis Carslérum, 191, 1886. 
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over ?) rivers, and to restrict themselves on the north to the territory 
between the York and the Rappahannock.' 

In 1624, on occasion of another Indian alarm, a large force was 
ordered against the Indians on Rappahannock river, but no details 
of the result are given.” In the next. year the Indian lands were 
made inalienable except by permission of the Assembly.* 

In 1666 a large body of strange Indians, called Richahecrians 
(possibly Cherokee), came down from the mountains and made 
camp at the falls of James river, apparently to start a friendly 
acquaintance for trade purposes. A force of 100 men, however, 
under Col. Edward Hill, was sent to drive them back. Totopotomoi, 
chief of the Pamunkey, joined the expedition with 100 of his own 
men. The result was disastrous. The English were defeated, the 
Pamunkey chief and most of his men were killed, and Hill was 
obliged to make terms with the Richahecrians, for which he was 
afterward brought to trial by the Assembly,’ 

In 1675 came another Indian war, involving Maryland as well 
as Virginia, and known in history as Bacon's Rebellion from the 
fact that the leader of the Virginia volunteers acted in direct oppo- 
sition to the colonial governor, Berkeley. The immediate cause 
was a series of small raids upon the Virginia frontier by Indians 
from Maryland, either refugees fleeing before the Iroquois, or, ac- 
cording to Beverley, instigated to mischief by the jealousy of New 
York traders? A force of 1,000 men, including cavalry, was au- 
thorized against the Indians, and it was made death, with for- 
feiture of estate, to sell, directly or indirectly, powder or firearms to 
Indians. The tribes most concerned were the Susquehanna (Con- 

stoga) and Doeg (Nanticoke?) of Maryland, with the Occaneechi 
and others of western Virginia. The broken Powhatan tribes, 





!For the war of 1644-46, sec Beverler, Jistory af. Virginia, bk. 1, £0-63, 1705 ; 
Neill, Firziwis Corafzrum, 178-194, 1856; Drake, Jwdiams of V. m., bk. 1v, 21— 


22, 1848. 
t Neill, Firginfa Carclorwe, 238, 1886, 
51h, 242. 


Neill, Firngimia Carserum, 245, 1886; Burk, Firpiuja, n, 105, 1805; Drake, 
fnidianr af N. Am, bk, 1, 22, 1848; T. M., Bacon's Жейгійіет (1705), тергіпі іп 
Force's Гг, Т, 1835. 

VBeverley, Virginia, bk. 1, 69, 1705. 
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under the woman chief, Queen Anne of Pamunkey, took no part in 
the hostitities, but suffered, as usual, in the result. In 1677 the war 
was brought to a close by a general treaty of peace with all the 
tribes in relation with the Virginia government, by which they sub- 
mitted to the English authority and were confirmed in the posses- 
sion of their tribal lands, subject each to an annual quitrent of three 
arrows anda tribute of beaver skins, At the same time they bound 
themselves to give immediate notice of the appearance of any 
strange Indians on the frontier, and to be ready to furnish a quota 
of men when required to serve against an enemy. The queen of 
Pamunkey, widow of Totopotomoi, already mentioned, was recog- 
nized in certain special dignities, The signatory tribes were the 
Pamunkey, Appamattoc, Weanoc, Nansemond, Nantaughtacund, 
and Portabaccos —all of the old Powhatan confederacy ; with the 
Nottoway, Meherrin, Monacan, and Saponi.‘ 

This treaty may be considered to mark the end of the Indian 
period. Henceforth the dwindling tribes appear chiefly as appeal- 
ing for protection or justice, the chronic grievance being trespass 
upon their reserved lands. From various references it is evident 
that Indian slavery was common even after peace had come, and 
this probably hastened the process of intermixture with the negro 
race. Their last appearance in treaty negotiations was at Albany, 
in 1722, when, through the efforts of the governors of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, the Iroquois made definite promise to 
refrain from further inroads upon the Virginia tribes, among whom 
were named the Nansemond, Pamunkey, and Chickahominy, with 
the Nottoway, Meherrin, and Christanna Indians, under which last 
name were included the remnants of the Siouan tribes of the 
East.’ 

According to Beverley's statement, as already noted, the whole 








Neill, Virginia Carolorum, 345-385, 1886; Beverley, Fieginia, bk. 1, 65, pas- 
sum, 1705; Mooney, Siewan Triber of the East, 54. 1894; Virginia Colonial Records, 
with treaty and bibliography of Bacon's Rebellion, in Ve. Mag. of Hist. and Biography, 
xiv, no, j, Richmond, Jan., 1907. We have standardized the tribal spellings. 

This seems to be the treaty meant by Jefferson ( Veter e» Virginia, Boston ed., 
131, 1802), There is no record in the Jew Fork Colonial Deewarents of any similar 
treaty in 1685, as stated by him, brut in (682 # like arrangement wes made at Albany in 
behalf of the Maryland Indians. 
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Indian population within the explored portions of Virginia, numbered, 
in 1705, fewer than 500 able men, of whom the Powhatan remnants 
may have had 350. The combined white and negro population at 
the same period amounted to perhaps 100,000 souls! In 1723 
the Nansemond petitioned Virginia for help, saying that North 
Carolina had surveyed their whole remaining lands, and that her 
citizens were building their houses upon the Indian corn felds.* In 
1699 the Accohanock Indians of the Eastern shore had made similar 
complaint that “the English have seated upon all the lands which 
were reserved to the Indians by the Articles of Peace" (1677), and 
that “the Indians not having any lands of their own” were in great 
poverty and necessity." In 1786 the Gingaskin Indians [ Gangascoe, 
of Beverley], also of the Eastern shore and representing the old 
Accomac, in petition to the Virginia government stated that ‘it 
must be remembered on record that but a small pittance was 
allowed us of our wide-extended territories for our subsistence, and 
small as it is, we understand, by the application of some or one 
gentleman ‘who claims it as his night, it is perhaps to be wrested 
from being possessed by your already much distressed and unhappy 
petitioners,” " Always consistently the same story. 

In his .Vores om. Virginia, written originally in. 1781, Jefferson 
lias a paragraph on the condition of the Powhatan remnant at that 
time, which contains as many misstatements as could well be 
crowded into the same number of lines: 

Very little can now be discovered of the subsequent history of these 
tribes severally. The Chickahominies removed, about the year 1661, to 
Mattapony River. Their chief, with one from each of the tribes of the 
Pamunkies and Mattaponies, attended the treaty of Albany in 1685. 
‘This seems to have been the last chapter in their history. ‘Chey retained, 
however, their separate name so late as 1705, and were at length blended 
with the Pamunkies and Mattaponies, and exist at present only under 
their names. ‘There remain of the Mattaponies three or four inen only, 
and they have more negro than Indian bleed in them. They have lost 
their their language, have reduced themselves, by voluntary sales, to about fifty 

а ^ "Set Jefferson s s census of tithes, wer en. Frrzinis, Boston ed., 117, 1502. 

* Virginia State Papers, 1, 205, 1879. 

‘Thal, 65. 

‘bid, 21g. "The name is given aa Lingaskin, by error of reading. 
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acres of land, which lie on the river of their own name, and have from time 
to time been joining the Pamunkies, from whom they are distant but to 
miles: The Pamunkies are reduced wo about rovor 12. men, tolerably 
pure from mixture with other colors. The older ones among them pre- 
serve their language in a small degree, which are the last vestiges on 
earth, as far as we know, of the Powhatan language. They have about 
300 acres of very fertile land on Pamunkey River, so encompassed by 
water that a gate shuts in the whole.' 

The grossest error in this paragraph is in regard to the Chicka- 
hominy. From a petition of 1689 it appears that they, or some of 
them, had temporarily joined the Pamunkey to escape the inroads 
of the Seneca (i. e., here, the Iroquois}, This removal did not take 
place about 1661. We know from the census of 1669 that it must 
have been subsequent to the latter date, and it probably occurred 
in consequence of the invasion of northern tribes which brought 
about Bacon's Rebellion in 1675. There is no record of any Vir- 
ginia tribes attending at Albany in 1685, and the date should be 
1722--пеагіу forty years later. So far from the name being 
extinct, the tribe is still, as it probably was from the beginning, the 
largest of the confederacy, Both Mattapony and Pamunkey must 
have been much more numerous than represented, and with more 
speakers of the old language, while the Nansemond, and the con- 
siderable remnant still existing in 1781 on the Eastern shore and in 
some of the tidewater "necks," are поё noted at all. The main 
reserve contains $00 acres instead of 300, as stated.* 

In 1844 the Rev. E. A. Dalrymple collected a few words from 
the Pamunkey, which, however, with the single exception of the 
word for “one,” we&Ent (nreit in Smith's Vocabulary), are open to 
grave suspicion. In 18g: Dr Albert 5. Gatschet, of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, made a short visit to them, and in 1894 
Mr John G- Pollard published a brief bulletin describing their con- 
dition and form of government at that time.' 

E ‘Jefferson (1781 , Moler em. Virginia, Boston ed., 131, 1802. 

In the same paragraph Jelferson states that the Nottoway were then reduced to a 
few women, not a male being left, although nearly forty years later, according to 
Morse's official repart, there were still 27 on the reservation, several of whom spoke the 
language. Jefferson's identification of the Monacan us Tuscarora i$ also incorrect. 

зТа Hivoricat Magazine, N. Ұ., 13$ a., M, 182, 1858. 

iJe Pamunkey lniiant of Virginis, Bulletin 17, Bur. Am. Ethnol., 1894. 
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[n 1889 the present writer had undertaken a study of the Indian 
history and tribal remains of the south Atlantic region from Dela- 
ware river to Savannah river. As a preliminary, 1,000 circular 
letters, requesting information in regard to Indian local names, 
ancient remains, and survivors of pure or mixed Indian origin, were 
sent out over the region under consideration, resulting in the 
securing of considerable valuable information. This was followed 
up by correspondence and library investigation, some results of 
which were published in the American Anthropologist from time to 
time, together with a bulletin publication by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology in 1894." 

Replies from the Eastern shore, where Beverley's statement 
might make 500 or боо Indians, were to the effect that the few who 
remained at the beginning of the last century had become so mixed 
with negro blood that in the general alarm occasioned by the Nat 
Turner slave rising in 1831 they had been classed as full negroes 
and driven from their homes, so that their identity was lost. Later 
information tends to confirm this; but, as there are still individuals 
among the Maryland negroes who claim strains of Nanticoke, Pis- 
cataway, and Wicocomoco blood, it is possible that others yet keep 
up the name of Gingaskin, or Accohannock. In this connection it 
is in place to state that there is undoubtedly a considerable infusion 
of Indian blood among the negroes of the whole south Atlantic 
tidewater region, 

On the mainiand, the circular replies and later correspondence 
indicated the existence of several bodies and scattered families of 
Indian descent, besides those having state recognition under the 
names of Pamunkey and Mattapony. Upon a theory which proved 
to be correct, it was assumed that the largest bodies of Indian ad- 
mixture would still be found where the largest tribes had originally 
resided, Smith, in 1607, estimated six Powhatan tribes as having 
each more than 100 warriors, viz: Pamunkey (300), Chickahominy 
(250), Potomac (over 200), Nansemond (200), Nantaughtacund 
(150), and Wicocomoco (130). Of these the Pamunkey, Nanse- 
mond, Chickahominy, and Wicocomoco still kept the name in 1705, 
and were reported at about 40, 30, 16, and 3 bowmen, respectively, 
тые Sienan Tribe of the Last, Bull. 22, Bur. Am. Ethnol., Washington, 1594. 
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besides four other small bodies.’ Following this clue, the country 
east of Richmond and south of Norfolk was visited in 1899 and 
again in 1901, resulting in the discovery that not only the Pamunkey 
and Mattapony, but also the ancient Chickahominy and Nansemond, 
were still represented by several hundred mixed-bloods, Smaller 
groups of the same mixed pedigree were also heard of, but not visited. 

In all of these bands the blood of three races is commingled, 
with the Indian blood sufficiently preponderating to give stamp to 
the physiognomy and hair characteristics. It is probable that from 
intermarriage nearly the same mixture is in all alike, although it 
does not show equally in the features. Thus, many would pass 
among strangers as ordinary negroes; a few show no trace of any 
but white blood ; while a few families and individuals might pass as 
full-blood Indians in any western tribe. Notwithstanding the large 
percentage of negro blood, the Indian race feeling is strong, This 
is due largely, according to their own statement, to the fact that 
intermixture was frequently forced upon them in the old days, with 
the deliberate purpose of claiming their children for slavery. Their 
one great dread is that their wasted numbers may lose their iden- 
tity by absorption in the black race, and against this they have 
struggled fora full century. As we have seen, it was this cause 

which led to the dispersal of the Eastern shore remnant in 1831, 

and harsh measures were enforced upon the other Indians at the 
same time. In 1859, under the alarm produced by the John Brown 
raid, they again fell under suspicion, and the Pamunkey, in spite of 
state recognition as Indians, were temporarily disarmed, while the 
unorganized bands were subjected to worse treatment. In the Civil 
wara number joined the Union service as soldiers, guides, or sea- 
men, while some fied to Canada to avoid conscription in the Con- 
federate service. Intermarriage with the negro race is now for- 
bidden by Pamunkey law and frowned upon in the other bands. 
To prevent annoyance when traveling, under recent Virginia legis- 
lation, the Pamunkey now carry official certificates of tribal mem- 
bership; and for similar reasons the unorganized Chickahominy and 
Nansemond àre now making strong chort for state recognition as 
Indian tribes, such as is accorded the Pamunkey and Mattapony 
and the so-called “Croatan Indians"’ of North Carolina. 


Е лабава далу ыа. 
AM. AETH., X. E, Be 
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They have entirely lost their aboriginal language and customs, 
if we except their devotion to the water, and differ but little from 
their white neighbors. According to the statements of several per- 
sons of middle age, their parents some fifty years ago had conver- 
sational knowledge of the old language. Even this knowledge 
must have been limited, as the present writer, by the most careful 
search, could find but one old man, William W. Weaver, a Nanse- 
mond, from wham even half a dozen words could be obtained, He 
was then so feeble, mentally and physically, that he could not be 
questioned with any satisfaction. He died about a year later, in 
1902, and with him faded away the last echo of the Powhatan as a 
living language. From the distribution of the original tribes and 
their former jealousies, it is probable that the language had several 
well-marked dialects. 

On account of the old man's condition, even the half-dozen 
words obtained from him needed confirmation by his son, then fifty- 
three years of age, who claimed to have remembered them from his 
father. They are given here for what they may be worth, with 
comparison from the Powhatan vocabularies of Smith and Strachey, 
and the cognate Pampticough of North Carolina, of Lawson: 





Manemond ағ А Strachey  Pampiicough ( Lamien) 
One nikitwin necut nekut weembot 
Two nakdtwin ningh ninge neshinnauh 
Three nikwáisáti fuss nousough ^ nish-wonner 
Four  toisiáw" yowgh yeough yau-ooner 
Five — mishà'naw paranske umperren 
dog marimo —— attemous | 


The appended census of the four principal bands, in 1901, was 
compiled from information furnished in conference by the principal 
men of each band, and may therefore be considered as an official 
statement of their membership as recognized by themselves. The 
figures are probably nearly the same today. 

Practically all of them can read and write. All are consistent 
members of the Baptist Church, maintaining their own church and 
school organizations; they are self-supporting, industrious, law- 
abiding, and hospitable, with no paupers or criminals, and consti- 
tute in every way a worthy factor in the community. 
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THE PAMUNKEY 

The Pamunkey are the remnant of the nucleus tribe of the old 
confederacy, and the lineal descendants of Powhatan and his suc- 
cessors, They have maintained their organization as a tube under 
colonial and state government, and have kept up more of the Indian 
form and tradition than any of the others. They have a state res- 
ervation of some 800 acres, the same which Jefferson described in 
1781, in a bend of Pamunkey river, in King William county, Vir- 
ginia, with postoffice and railroad station at White House, 24 miles 
eastward from Richmond, They derive their living almost entirely 
from the water, taking Jarge quantities of herring and shad by seine, 
according to the season, with ducks, recdbirds, and an occasional 
sturgeon for disposal to Baltimore commission houses, Their fields 
of corn and beans are cultivated chiefly by hired negro labor, They 
neither vote nor pay taxes, but are governed by an elected chief and 
council, subject to the supervision of trustees appointed by the state. 
Deer and wild turkey are still found in their country, and, in con- 
tinuance of the old colonial allegiance, they make an annual Thanks- 
giving present of game to the governor of the state. Their chief in 
1900 was Theophilus Dennis, who has since been succeeded by 
George M. Cook, his brother-in-law, They number at home and 
abroad about 150 souls. 

According to the statement of former chief Terrill Bradby of 
the Pamunkey, aged sixty-six in 1899, the numerous Bradbys of 
the Pamunkey and Chickahominy tribes all have descent from a 
white man, his great-grandfather, who, about the Revolutionary 
period, married a Chickahominy woman, by whom he had three 
sons, one of whom was Terrill's grandfather.’ 

ALLMOND, E. R, (Mattapony), w and — BRAnnY, Roger, and tv. 


6 c. BRADEY, Charles S. (ex-chief), &and 
Baapny, Wm, Terrill (ex-chief), and 4. 

6 £ and sfef-c ; scattered. BRADBY, Evans, m and 3 c. 
Bzabny, Wm. S. (uw white). COLLINS, Simeon, zw and 6 с. 
Пилрвү, СгитеНа, апа $ г. Conus, Ellen. 

Brapay, Riley, and 2 «. Coris, Emma J. 
Baner, james E wand 2r. CorLixs, Union, m and 4 г. 


I Abbreviations : 5» = mother; w= wile; A-—husbarnd; r-— в ; а daughter ; 
r= chillor children ; zc — grandchildren ; yrz — grandson ; à— brother a= sister. 
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Calis, Jahn T., sw and 4 г. 

Corus, Alfonzo (m Mattapony) ; 
* Philadelphia. 

Coox, Mindora. 

Coor, George M., m, w and 5 г. 

Dexsis, Theophilus (ex-chief), and 
m. 


DENNIS; John T. 

Dexxis, Thomas. 

Dennis, Elizabeth (Philadelphia ?)., 

Hawkes, Delila (4 alien mixed- 
blood); Petersburg. 

Houmes, Richard L., w and 6 r: 

Laxastox, John (tw Mattapony), sw 
апі ог. 

LANGSTON, Lucy A. and б г. 

LANGSTON, Wm., and w. 
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LANGSTON, James H. (Richmond). 

MiLES, Rev. James P., and 3 c. 

MILES, Jacob (av white), and 5 «. 

MILES, Robert W., t» and $ «c. 

FAGE, AK J, wand Tê 

Page, Ellen. 

Pace, James E., and 1 c (New York). 

Pace, Leroy (Newport News). 

SAMPSON, Richard, and 1 e (New 
York). 

SAMPSON, Sterling Y. (zv white), and 
i €. 

SwETT, W. G., and 4 <. 

SwETT, George A. (rr Mattapony), w 
andi; Pinner's l'oint, Norfolk co. 

SWwETT, Frank. 

Others with Mormons in the West. 


THE Matrarosy' 

The present Mattapony are chiefly an offshoot from the Pa- 
munkey. They have state recognition as a tribe, without citizen- 
ship or taxes, and have a small reservation of some 50 acres, with 
larger personal holdings, on the south bank of Mattapony river, 
King William county, about ro miles distant from White House. 
They live principally by lumbering and farming, and have no chief 
or council, but combine their affairs with the Pamunkey. They 
number about 40 souls. 
Атл.момі, Thornton, t£ and 3 «. 
ALLMOKD, Caley, m, 6 & and sr. 
ALLMOND, Esten, and t £^; also mar- 


LANGSTON, Mary Eliza (4 Pamunkey). 
MAJOR, Lee, «* and 3 c. 
REip, Blanche (4 white), and 1 c; in 


ried à with 1 « in Philadelphia. Texas, 
Сона, Abbie (4 Pamunkey). Turrins, Nannie, 1 ¢ and nephew 
CosrrLLo, Norman, and 2 ¢. ( Baltimore ?). 


CosrELLO, Epharis, » and 5 с. TuPPIXS, Alice. 


Tae CHICKAHOMINY 
The Chickahominy, although without regular organization or 
state recognition, are the largest of the existing bands, occupying 
individual holdings along both sides of the Chickahominy in 
Charles City and New Kent counties, besides about 20 persons in 
— tAecenied om first and last syllables: Mat-ta-po-ny". 
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neighboring counties. A few Pamunkey reside with them, and 
both bands are much intermarried. They divide their time about 
equally between fishing and farming, according to the season. 
Within the last few years they are making an effort to effect a 
tribal organization, under thé leadership of William H. Adkins. 


They number in all about 2 


20 souls, of whom nearly three-fourths 


bear the family names of Adkins and Bradby. 


ADKINS, Wm. H., chief (Bradley's 
Store P. O., Charles City co,), 22, 
i, and 7 c. 

AnkINS, Spotawood, %ю апа 8 г. 

ADKINS, james E., wand ri r. 

ADKINS, Thomas Allen, sand § г. 

Apkins, Thomas (senior), wand 4 ¢. 

Apxins, Henry E., w and 11 ¢. 

Аркіхѕ, Allen, w and 3 ¢. 

Ankixs, Aurelius, 2 and 2 г, 

Apkixs, William, * and 7 c. 

ADKINS, Prince Edward, w and 1 ê. 

ADKIXS, Tazewell, v and 2 c. 

Apxins, Edward (Providence Forge 
Р. О., New Kent co.), s» and 9 r. 

ADKINS, Robert, w and 3 r: 

BRApBy, Sanford (Bradley's Store P. 
O., Charles City co.), sv. 

Brapsy, John Williams, w and 2r. 

Brappy, Burrell, w (a Pamunkey) 
and 8 ¢. 

Buapsy, John A., | c. 

Branar, Porterficid, wand 3 c. 

Brapsy, Allen. 

Brappy, Henry ‘Tazewell (Blair's 
Wharf P. 0., Prince George co.); 
w was a Canadian Indian, 6 ¢. 

Bransy,. Bolen (Bolling?), Fergus- 
son's Wharf P. O., Isle of Wight co. ; 
ww white, 1 5. 

Brapsy, Luella (mouth of Chicka- 
hominy, James City co.), 5 €. 

Brapay, Maria J. (Providence Forge 
P. O., New Kent co.), 4 c. 

Branny, Alexander J. (Boulevard P. 
(., New Kent co.), tv and 6 c. 


CorwAN, Robert (Roxbury P. ©., 
Charles City co.; some *' foreign "" 
Virginia tribe; grandfather white), 
папі $ г. 

HotwEs, Elias (Newport News, War- 
wick co., from New Kent co.), ze 
and 3 c. 

HorwEs, [rene (Newport News), 2 sr. 

JEFFERSON, Thomas (Bradley's Store 
P. O., Charles City co.), 24, 1 sr. 

JEFFERSON, Peter (Westover P. O., 
Charles City co. ). 

JEFFERSON, Sherman, t» and 2 с. 

Jones, John (Bradley's Store P. O.), 
wand $e. 

Mines, Graham (Bradley's Store Р. 
O.), zv and 8 г. 

Mires, Graham B. (unmarried nephew 
of above), 2 4, § 3°. 

Mites, Harold (a Pamunkey, Mew- 
port News), sv. 

Mines, Jesse (Westover P. O., Charles 
City ca.). 

Stuart, John, and w (Providence 
Forge P. Ü., New Kent co.). 

Swett, John J.. w, wt, and 1 e. 

'Tuowrsox, William (half-brother of 
Jesse Miles), Westover P. O. 

WYNNE, Ferdinand {a Pamunkey with 
Chickahominy w, Providence Forge, 
New Kent co.), a and tr ¢. 

WYvxxE, Winslow (Pamunkey, brother 
of Ferdinand Wynne, widower of 
Chickahominy wh, 1 d (adopted in 
Pamunkeys) 2 s; Tunstall P. O., 
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"ng NANSEMOND 

The Nansemond have no state recognition or tribal organiza- 
tion, and reside chiefly in the country southwest from Portsmouth 
and Norfolk, in Norfolk county, They are all truck farmers, 
shipping their produce to Norfolk commission houses. Many also 
have served from time to time as sailors on coasting vessels, Al- 
though without any regular chief, their principal man is probably 
A. A. Bass, of Bowers Hill, Norfolk county, They number 
about 180 souls. The comparatively large number of family 
names is due to the frequent intermarriage of children of the orig- 
inal stock, chiefly Bass and Weaver, with “ whites" in Portsmouth 
and elsewhere. In consequence of this dispersion, those at home 
have lost trace of the names of some of the younger generation 
abroad, so that the whole number may fairly be placed at 200 of 


the mixed blood. 


Bass, A. A. (uw white), and 8 2, 

Bass, Jesse L. (^ of above), a white. 

Bass, Arriah ($ of above), a and 6 г. 

Bass, Winfield. 

Bass, Paul, and t. 

Bass, Eli N., and w, 

Bass, Tames N. (m white), and 2 г, 

Bass, J. Tı (w white). 

Bass, Fred. 

Bass, Josephine. 

Bass, Iverson (^ of A. A. Hass), wc 
white, and 3 v. 

BATEMAN, Cornelia (4 white), 2 7 and 
gart: Some in Portsmouth. 

BUrEMAN, Charles (JF white) : Balti- 
тоге. 

BATEMAN, Lewis ( f white) ; Suffolk; 

BATEMAX, Hal ( f white) ; Suffolk. 

BissEtt, Edward (w white), 3 c. 

lisskttL, Walter (m white). 

lirssELL, Mit (m white). 

Boxp, Ellen (4 white), and 5 cl 3 
others married to '* whites '" 

Вохр, 2 7: of Ellen Bond ti white). 

Boxp, Lemwood, and. 2 3 (wt white). 


BnircuT, Elizabeth 
4c. 

BRIGHT, Louisa, and 5 c. 

Bin, Harlan. 

BuiGur, Eva, and 2 ^ (xrc of Eliza- 
beth Bright, эн white). 

BRADY, Ella, and 1 £ (A white): 

CAPLE, Emma, and 1 ¢ (4 white). 


(4 white), and 


COLLINS, Kerry (t white): Ports- 
mouth. 

COLLINS, Jahn, and — 7; Baltimore. 

COLLINS, **Bird'", and: Balti- 
more. 

COLLINS, Maggie, дпа — с; Balti- 
more. 

CRAIGINS, Mary (4 white), and 3 ¢: 
savannah, 


GAYLORD, Maggie (4 white), апа 3 r. 

GRAY, Harriet Ann (4 white), and 1 
сг Portsmouth. 

GREEN, Jurutha (4 white): Portsmouth. 

Haamox, Edward (white? his wife is 
a Weaver), wand 5 e : Portsmouth. 

HARMON, Edward, Jr (err of above); 
Portsmouth, 
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Наш,ожалү, Missouri (4 white), and 
їб е; Brampleton. 

Howarp, Sarah (4 white), and 5 «. 

Joxes, Emina ( / white). 

Okay, Maggie (A white], and 2 7; 
Portsmouth, 

OspoRN, Emma (A white). 

Portes, Amanda (4 white), and 3 <. 

Pace, John ( f and w white), and 3 <. 

PRICE, George (Jand w white), and 


SEBASTIAN, Ann, 

SIMCOE, Mary (4 white), and 2 «. 

Weaver: W. W. (last speaker of the 
language, died rgo2, aged 84), 
ала то. 

WzAYER, James E., z' and 4 c. 

WEAVER, W. W. ]r; Portsmouth. 

WEAVER, Cornelius (17 white), and 4 
č; Philadelphia. 

Weaver, Henrietta, 


2¢: Portsmouth. Weaver, Lavinia, and з с: Balti- 


Kow.Laxp, Fannie (4 white), and tc; more. 
Portsmouth. Wuüurrre, Emma (A white), and 2 ¢; 
SAWYER, Emerson (w white), and 2 Portsmouth. 


Wutre, Lovey Ann (4 white), and 3 
£; Portsmouth. 

Witkixs, Molly (4 white). 

WILLIAMS, Drusilla ; Portsmouth, 


c; Brambleton, 
SAWVER, Samuel (s white), and 5 ғ; 
Baltimore. 
ScnrT, Gertie (4 white). 
OTHER BAxns 

Besides the four larger bands, we have information orally and by 
correspondence of several other small groups or detached families 
of mixed-blood stock of the same Powhatan origin, numbering alto- 
gether possibly 120 souls. What seems to be the largest of these, 
according to Pamunkey information, resides on Mattapony river, 
about Aylett postoffice, in upper King William county, the principal 
family names being Adams and Holmes. They are said to number 
about 4o in all, and to be in very backward condition as compared 
with. the Pamunkey, with whom they have little communication, 
although sometimes visiting the Mattapony. 

Another band of nearly the same number is situated south of 
Rappahannock river, about Lloyd or Battery postoffice, in upper 
Essex county, the most common family name being Nelson, They 
are said to show as much of Indian blood as the Pamunkey, holding 
themselves apart from both white and negro, and are represented as 
fairly prosperous and intelligent. They are probably the descend- 
ants of the old Nantaughtacund tribe, known later, with others, 
under the name of Portobacco, 

Another small group is reported on the head of Pocoson river, 
York county, northwest from Hampton, the principal family name 
being Wise. 
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On the north side of York river, at Gloucester Point, Gloucester 
county, are the descendants of a family of Sampsons, whose ances- 
tors came originally from the Pamunkey reservation. 

On the Eastern shore there are said to be a very few mixed- 
bloods still living in the neighborhood of Accomac Courthouse 
(Drummondtown), in Accomac county ; and also a few bearing the 
family name of Miles near Fisher's Inlet, in southern. Northampton 
county. 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 

Wasumcros, D. C7 


ERNST FORSTEMANN 


We, as American anthropologists, owe a great debt to Dr Ernst 
Forstemann, the foremost worker in the field of the hieroglyphic 
writing of Central America, and it is with very great regret that we 
learn of his death on November 4, 1906, in Charlottenburg, 
Germany. 

Dr Forstemann was bom in Danzig in 1822,! and during the 
first half of his life he was engaged primarily in the study of phi- 
lology, devoting himself especially to research on German place 
names. In 1865 he resigned the position of librarian in Werni- 
gerode, Saxony, to accept that of head librarian of the Royal Public 
Library at Dresden, It is to the direct result of this change that 
we owe the great advance in the knowledge of the Central Ameri- 
can hieroglyphic writing. 

The Royal Library at Dresden had long contained a curious 
manuscript written on a long strip of fiber cloth, painted on boih 
sides, and folded together like à screen. This had been brought 
back from Italy by a former librarian and was labeled, ** An invalu- 
able Mexican book with hieroglyphic figures." It had attracted 
some attention as a cunosity, but no advance was made in its inter- 
pretation,” To Dr Fórstemann is due the honor of having presented 
to the world for the first time an elucidation of this manuscript, the 
so-called Dresden Codex, the highest intellectual achievement con- 
nected with the pre-Columbian culture of the New World. 

Іа 1580 Forstemann brought out a colored reproduction of the 
74 pages of this Maya document. It is only from about this time, 
and owing mainly to the researches of Dr Forstemann, that the 
knowledge of the Central American hieroglyphic writing may be 

i The writer із indebted for the various facts in the life of Dr Férstemann to an 
appreciation by Dr Walter Lehmann, published in Gfodws, vol. XC, no. 22, December 


13, 1906, 
! Humboldt recognized its importance, and the pages were reproduced in colors in 
vol, 111 of Kingsborough's .Wertcas Antigaitics, London, 1851-1848. 
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said fairly to have begun, Before this, much was pure supposition, 
and many were the theories woven about the Maya inscriptions.’ 
To the penetrating investigations of Dir Fürstemann we are indebted 
for the major part of our most important points of departure in all 
studies of the hieroglyphic writing of Central America. 

The publication of a faithful copy of the pages of Dresden Codex 
(1880, 1892 b ) was soon followed by exhaustive interpretations 
of the manuscript itself (1885, 1886, 1887, 1891, 1892, 1894, 1895, 
1897, 1898, 1900). The value placed by American students on 
the latest and most complete study of the Codex (1901) is shown 
by an English translation, revised by the author, which has appeared 
within the last month as No; 2 of Volume IV of the Papers of 
the Peabody Museum (1906). Several of Dr Fórstemann's briefer 
articles have also been translated into English, appearing in Bul- 
letin 28 of the Bureau of American Ethnology (1904 c). 

.Dr Forstemann did not limit himself. however to the study of 
the Dresden manuscript, but published commentaries on both the 
other Maya codices, the Tro-Cortesianus (1902, 1903 a) and the 
Peresianus (1903). The elucidation of these three manuscripts ts 
the greatest single contribution to the study of Central American 
hieroglyphic writing. 

A large number of his separate articles enter into a discussion 
of special features and phases of the codices, and the many series 
of numbers in the Dresden document often showing calculations 
extending into the millions and expressed by the system of bars 
and dots (1887, 1891, 1894, 1805, 1897, 1898, 1905 a, 1g05 b, 
1905 c, 1906 a), - The mathematical mind of Dr Forstemann was 
especially fitted to work out the chronology of the ancient time 
counts (1891 a, 1892 a, 1893, r894 a, 1894 b, 1897 c, 1902 €, 1904, 
19052, 1905 d) and more especially the elaborate astronomical 
calculations which show what height of intellectual activity was 
attained by the Mayas(1894c, 1901 a, 1901 b, 1904 d, 1906 b, and 
all the references under the long number counts), The sacred 
period of 260 days, expressed many times throughout the codices, 
2 V'The Landa manuscript puhlished by Hrasseur de Bourbourg in 1854 is of course 
the very first starting point in the study of the glyphs. 

©The dates refer to specific articles in the bibliography at the end. 
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was carefully worked out by him (1895 b, 190r, 1902, 1904, 
1906). 

The study of the different gods represented in the codices, 
although not essentially his special line of investigation (compare 
1897 à), was nevertheless represented in his writings (1898 b, 1901 c, 
and the commentaries 1901, 1902, 1903). 

The carved inscriptions in stone which, together with the three 
codices, furnish the greater part of the material for a study of the 
glyphs, were also investigated by Dr Fórstemann — the tablets at 
Palenque (1897 a, 1899, 1899 a, 1902 a, 1603 b), the inscriptions from 
the ruins on the Usumacinta river (1902 b, 1503 c), an inscription at 
Copan (1904 b), the only initial series which has been found up to 
the present time in northern Yucatan, that at Chichen Itza (1905), 
and the Leyden plate (19053 d). 

With the possible exception of the question of the phoneticism 
of the Maya hieroglyphics, there is hardly a side of the Maya 
writing that is not touched upon by his investigations. As Dr 
Lehmann has truthfully said, " What Dr Forstemann had in mind 
in all these labors was the desire first of all to arouse interest, if 
possible to call forth a reply, in order to incite his fellow-laborers 
to more energetic coGperation,” He was much encouraged during 
the last years of his life by the interest taken in the field of his re- 
searches, especially in America, and it is in part owing to this sup- 
port, cooperation, and the recognition of the value of his work as 
shown by the translations of many of his articles into English that 
he was made to feel that he was no longer alone in his interest in 
the study of Central American hieroglyphic writing, that his long 
years of patient labor were bearing fruit. 

The following is a fairly complete bibliography of Dr Farste- 
mann on the hieroglyphic writing of Central America : 

188o. Die Mayahandschrift der. Kóniglichen óffentlichen Bibliothek zu Dres- 
den. 4*. pp. xvit, 74 colored plates. 
Second edition, 4*, pp. X1v, 74 colored plates, Dresden, 1893. 
1885. Der Maya-Apparat in Dresden. (In Села Алал? für БЕТА оен, 
vol. rt, 181-102, Leipzig.) 
1886, Erliuterung zur Mayahandschrift der Küniglichen üffentlichen Bibli- 
othek xı Dresden. 4*, pp. Bo, Dresden. 
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1887. Zur Entzifferung der Mayahandschriften, I. Die in rote Krünze eingesch- 
lossen Zahlen (Dresden Codex) Die grossen Zahlen (Dresden 
Codex), Die Kalenderdaten (Dresden Codex). 8*, pp. 14, Dres- 
den, Also in Compie rendu, Congres infernalional des Américanistes. 
7™= Session, Berlin, 1890, pp- 739-753- English translation in 
Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 397-407, Washington, 1904. 

18g:. Zur Entzifferung der Mayahandschriften, I1, Blatt 61-64, Blatt 69-73. 
(Dresden Codex). pp. 19, Dresden. 

English translation in Bureau af Ethnology Bulletin 28, рр. 409-422, 


Washington, 190g. 
18918, Zur Maya-Chronologie. (In Zeitschrift Jlr Ethnologie, vol. 23, pp 
142-155.) 
English translation in Ferran of Efknolagy Bulletin 28, pp. 475-489, 
Washington, 1904. 
1892. Zur Entrifferung der Mayahandschriften, 111, Schildkrüte und Schnecke 


m der Mayaliteratur, &*, pp. 8, Dresden, 
English translation in Биғған а/ EtAnology Bulletin 28, pp. 423-430, 
Washington, toog h. 
t5920. Neuestes tr Kulturgeschichte (Maya-Chronologie betreffend). (In 
Dresdener Journal, 25 October, no. 249.) 
rêga b, Second edition of 1880. 

1893. Le Zeüperioden der Mayas. (In G/obus, vol. ах, по, 2, рр. 30-32.) 
English translation in Sureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 493-498, 
Washington, 1904. 

i8g4. Zur Entrifferung der Mayahandschriften, IV, Blatt 24 der Dresdener 
Mayahandschrift. 8", рр. 17. Dresden. 

English translation in Swrras of Ethnology Bulictin 28, pp. 431-443, 
Washington, 1904. 
1894a. Zum mittelamerikanischen Kalender. (In Gloéws, vol. Lxv, no. 1, 
р: 20.) 
English translation in Sarran of Efhnology Bulletin 28, pp. 517-519, 
Washington, 1904. 
1Sg4 b. Die Mayahieroglyphen. (In Globus, vol Lxvi, no. 5, pp. 78-60.) 
Second article in voL Lxx: (1897), no. 5, pp. 78-81. (See 1897 c.) 
English translation of both articles in. Sureau of Ethnology Bulletin 
28, рр. 501-513, Washington, 1904. 
18g4c. Die Plejaden bei den Mayas. (In Globus, vol, LXV, no, 15, p. 246.) 
English translation in Aurvan of Ethnology Bulletin 28, рр. 523-524, 
Washington, 1904. 
18944. Das Co von Chamá. (In Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthropo- 
Gesellschaft, pp. 573-576, in ZetcArift für Ethnologie, 
vol. 26.) 
English translation in Sarrou of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 647-650. 
Washington, 1904. 
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1895. Entzifferung der Mayahandschrifien, V, Zu Dresd. 71-73 und 51-58. 
8*, pp. 12, Dresden. 
English translation in Zureau of. Ethnolegy Hullfetin 28, pp. 445—453. 
Washington, 1904. (Note also r9os c.) 
18954. Anzeige von Daniel G, Brinton a primer of Mayan hieroglyphics. (In 
lobî, vol, LXVIT, p. 147.) 
1895 b. Dasmittelamerikanische Tonalamatl. — (In G/obss, vol. txvirt, no, 18.) 
English translation in. Ferran cf Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 527—533, 
Washingtun, 1904. 
1896, Meue Mayaforschungen. (In G/abus, vol. LXX, no. 3. pp. 37-39.) 
English translation in Sureau of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. $37-543. 
Washington, 1904. 
1897. Zur Entzifferung der Mayahandschriften, VI, Dresd. 31a bis 32a. $, 
pp. 9, Dresden. 
English translation in Sureau of Ethnolagy Gulietin 28, pp. 455-461, 
Washington, 1904. 
189748. Die Kreutinschrift von Palenque. (In Géodws, vol. LXXI, no. 3, pp. 
45-49.) 
English translation in Sarran of Ethnology Bulletin 23, pp. 547-555. 
Washington, 1004. 
18g7b. Anreige von Schellhas die Güttergestalten der Maya-Handschriften. 
(In Zeitschrift für. Ethnologie, vol, 29, pp. 168—170.) 
1897c. Die Mayahieroglyphen, | (In G/obus, vol. txxi, no. $, pp. 78-81.) 
(An article (1894 b) with the sime title appeared in G/osus, vol. LXVI, 
no. 5, pp. 78-30.) | 
English translation of both articles in ZJureaw of Erhnaofagy Fulletin 25, 
pp. 501-513, Washington. 1604. 
1898. Zur Entzifferung der Mayahandschriften, VII, Die Reihe Dresd. &1 bis 
58. 8", рр. 12, Dresden. 
English translation in Sarran of Ethnolagy fulletin 28, pp. 463-473. 
Washington, 1994. 
18984. Die Tagegotter der Mayas. (In Géobws, vol. Lxxim, nos. 9 and 10.) 
English translation in Aureaw af Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 559-5732, 


Washington, 1304. 
1899. Aus dem Inschriftentempel von Palenque, (In G/ahws, vol LXXV, no, 
$ pP. 77-80.) 


English translation in Bureaw of Ethnology Bulletin 28, pp. 575-580, 
Washington, 1904. 

18994. Drei Inschriften aus Palenque. (In Géodws, vol Lxxwr, no. та, рр, 
І 178. 

E ep дайа in Dursan af Ethnology Sulictin 28, pp. 585-589, 

Washington, 15904. 

1950. Drei Mayahieroglyphen. (іп Zeitechriff fir Ethnologie, vol. 32, pp. 
216-121.) 
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rgot. Commentar sur Mayahandschrift der Kóniglichen Gffentlichen Bibliothek 
zu Dresden. &, pp. 176, Dresden. 
English translation (revised) by author) mn. Paers of Peabody Musei, 
vol iv, no. 2, pp. 266, Cambridge, Oct. 1906, 8*. 
igoia. Der Nordpol bei Azteken und Maya's. (In Verhandlungen der Ber- 
liner Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, pp. 274-277, in Zeitschrift für 
EfÁAnalaríe, vol. 33.) 
rgo: b, Der Merkur bei den Mayas: (In (бих, мої, LXXIX; no. 19, pp: 
298—199.) 
rgorc, Der Mavagott des Jahresschlusses. (In Globus, уо. LXXX, no. 12, 
рр. 189-192.) 
1g0z. Commentar zur Madrider Handschrift (Codex Tro-Cortesianus). | 8”, 
pp. 160, Danzig. 
19gos4. Die Kreuzinschrift von Palenque. (In Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, pp. 105—121, in Zeifrckrz/? für Erh- 
moli, vol 34) Note previous article, 1897 a. 
tgosb, Eine historische Maya-Inschrift. (In Globus, vol. LxXXI, no. t9, pp. 
150-123.) (Piedras Negras.) 
1902 c. Der zehnte Cyklus bei den Mayas: (in G/ohxs, vol. LXxxiI, no, 9, 
pp- 140-145.) | 
1903. Commentar zur Pariser Mayahandschrift (Codex Peresianus), 8”, рр. 
32, Danzig. 
rgoga. Zur Madrider Mayahandschrifi, (In Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, pp. 771-790, in Zeitschrift für EtA- 
nologie, vol. 35.) 
iummenhang zweier Inschriften von Palenque. (In Globus, vol. 
LXxxrI, no, 18, pp. 281-284.) 
rgo3c. Inschriftenvon Yaxchilan, (In G/obus, vol. LxXxxi1v, no. 5, pp. 81—84.) 
19034. Die Nephritplatte zu Leiden. (In Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft, pp. 553-557, in ZeffscAhrift für Ethnologie, 
vaL 3$.) 
1904. Die Lage der Ahaus bei den Mayas. (In ZeitscArift für EtAhnolorie, 
vol 36, pp. 138-141.) 
19044. Liegen die Tonalamatl der Mayahandscliriften in. bestimmten Jahre. 
(In. Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 
pp. 659-667, in Zeitschrift für Efhnolagie, vol. 36.) 
rgo4 b. Die S5tela }. Сорап. (їп G/eóss, vol. .xxxv, no. 23.) 
1904c. Hulletin 28 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 8, Washington. 
Contains English translations of several articles by Dr Forstemann, 
PP. 393-589, 647-650. 
19044. Die Astronomie der Mayas. (In Dus Weltall, vol. 1v; p. 383-361, 
380—385.) 
1904€. Vergleichnung der Dresdener Mayahandschrift mit der Madrider. (In 
Goku, vol. LXxxvi, no, 23, pp. 369-371.) 
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1995. Die spátesten Inschriften der Mayas. (In Géxs, vol. txxxvi, pp. 
272-273.) (Saccana and Chichen Itza.) 
19054. Mayahieroglyphen als Bezeichnung für Zeitràume. — (In Das Wirth, 
vol. 1v, part 2, 15 Octaber, p. 13-23.) 
19051. Die Schlangenzahlen der Dresdener Mayahandschrift. (In ArI 
H'eifalf, vol. v, part 11, pp. 199-203.) 
1905с. Zwei Hieroglyphenreihen in der Dresdener Mayahandschrift, (In 
Жейзейгін für Eflknologie, vol, 32, pp. 265-274.) (Treats of pp. 
51-58, 71-73, of the Codex. 1895 is an earlier study of the same 
pages.) 
1905 d. Mayahieroglyphen als Bezeichnung für Zeiträume, (In Das Weall, 
vol. vi, part 2, 15 October 19, pp. 13-23.) 
1906. Commentary on the Maya manuscript in the Royal Public Library of 
Dresden.. (In apers af the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, vol. tv, no. 
2, pp. 266, 8.) An English translation of 1901 revised by the author, 
19062. Die Millionenzahlen im Dresdensis. (In £/abus, vol. LXXXVIII, no. 
8, рр. 126-128.) 
1906 b. Den Kampf der Gestizne (7). (In Jas Hzlfa/f, vol vt, pp. 251—257.) 
Acrren M. Tozzer. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CawungiDGOE, MASSACHUSETTS, 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE NEW YORK MEETING 


WITH PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1906 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


The joint meeting of Section H of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, and the American Folk-Lore Society, held at Columbia 
University, New York City, December 27th, 1906, to January tst, 
1907, was notable for the number of working anthropologists pres- 
ent as well as for thedength and excellence of the program. Com- 
ing, as it did, so soon after the International Congress of American- 
ists in Quebec, fear had been expressed that the New York program 
might be but the gleanings of a field already well harvested. That 
new fields were entered may be readily seen by a survey of the 
program, which included fifty-six numbers in addition to the ad- 
dresses of the President of the Folk-Lore Society and of the retiring 
Vice-president of Section H. 


BUSINESS AND SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 

The Council of the American Anthropological Association and 
the Sectional Committee of Section H held a joint business meeting 
on December 27th, at which the retinng Vice-president of Section 
H, Dr George Grant MacCurdy, presided, 

Professor William H. Holmes presented an official communica- 
tion from the Anthropological Society of Cologne, Germany, invit- 
ing the American Anthropological Association and members of 
Section H to take part in the International Congress of Anthro- 
pology to be held at Cologne in August, 1907 ; and recommended 
that the chair appoint a committee to further the interests of the 
Cologne Congress.) On formal motion to that effect the chair ap- 
pointed the following committee: W. H, Holmes (chairman), Franz 
Boas, Charles Peabody, W |І McGee, F. W. Putnam, A. L. Kroe- 


1 The Congress will convene August 4-5, and at Strassburg instead of at Cologne. 
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ber, Karl von den Steinen, G. B, Gordon, G. A. Dorsey, C. V. 
Hartman, J. C. Merriam, G. F. Wright, J, Walter Fewkes, Stewart 
Culin, David Boyle, A. Hrdlicka, F. M. Palmer, C: A. Peterson, 
>. Hagar, and G. G. MacCurdy, (ex-officio). 

The question of the advisability of changing the name of Section 
H, Anthropology, so as to read “Section H, Anthropology and 
Psychology," came up for discussion. On motion the chair ap- 
pointed a special committee with power to act and to submit their 
action for the approval of the Council of the American Association 
for the Advancement. of Science: Franz Boas (chairman), W. H. 
Holmes, A. L. Kroeber, and J]. McK. Cattell. The resolution sub- 
mitted to the Council by this Committee is as follows : 

Firu, The recommendation of the Committee on Policy to change 
the designation of Section H from ‘Section of Anthropology'' to 
“(Section of Anthropology and Psychology “’ is approved. 

Second, The Committee recommend to the consideration of the 
Council and of the Committee on Policy the desirability of a better 
coordination of the sections and of the affiliated societies, particularly the 
desirability of having the president and the secretary of one of the affili- 
ated societies act at the same time as sectional vice-president and sec- 
tional secretary, ‘The Committee also recommend to the Council and to 
the Committee on Policy a consideration of the question whether, in view 
of the close affiliation of scientific societies, the discontinuance of sectional 
meetings and of the sectional organization may not be desirable. 

In harmony with the foregoing resolution, the Section deviated 
from its custom in regard to officers and named for Vice-president 
the president of an affiliated society, the list of sectional officers 
elected, subject to the approval of the General Committee of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, being — 

Vice-president, Franz Boas. 

Member of the Council, W J McGee. 

Member of the Sectional Committee to serve five years, W. H. 
Holmes. 

Member of the General Committee, M. H. Saville. 


On December 28th, a meeting of the Council of the American 
Anthropological Association alone was held, at which the senior 
Vice-president in attendance, Professor W. H. Holmes, presided. 


AM, LAETH; E By, "Ta 
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Members of the Council present were: W J McGee, W. H. 
Holmes, F. Boas, B. T. B. Hyde, F: W. Hodge, A. L. Kroeber, 
M. H. Saville, G. B. Gordon, H. I. Smith, F, Baker, G. H. Pepper, 
C. Peabody, G. G. MacCurdy, A letter from the President, Profes- 
sor F. W. Putnam, was read, expressing deep regret that ill health 
had prevented his being present, asking that he be not considered 
for reclection to the office of President which he had held for the 
last two years, and conveying his cordial greetings to all present. 
The Secretary was instructed to draft a suitable response to Profes- 
sor Putnam's letter. 

The report of the Secretary, Dr George Grant MacCurdy, was 
read. It included a list of the members who had died ' during the 
year— Dr Alfredo Chavero, Dr Weston Flint, Walter 5. Logan, 
and Horatio Nelson Rust. 

Resolutions onthe death of Alfredo Chavero, prepared by Dr 
A. M. Tozzer, were read and ordered spread on the minutes of the 
Council : 

Resolved, That in the death of Licenciate Don Alfredo Chavero on 
October 25th, 1906, the cause of Mexican Archeology has lost a power- 
ful exponent. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the American Anthropological 
Association deeply lament the death of Dr Chavero and that we enter 
upon our-records the deep sense which we entertain of his accomplish- 
ments and of his work in the field of Mexican Archeology. 

Resofoe?, That the Secretary of the Association be. directed to send 
a copy of these resolutions to Sefiora Chavero and members of her family. 

Twenty-four new members * were elected : 

PS. Sparkman, Dr Paul R. Baer, Rev. H. R. Voth, A. H. 
Blackiston, Lorenzo Hubbell, Rev. Dr Charles A. Mitchell, A. T. 
Sinclair, William J. Andrus, Dr Francis W. Kelsey, M. R. Har- 
rington, Alanson Skinner, William K. Bixby (life member), Dr R. 
A. Douglas-Lithgow, Frank Walters, Dr Karl Sellers Kennard, Dr 
Lee Н. Smith, Dr Robert Bennett Bean, Haldeman O'Connor, 
Professor Henry Montgomery, Mrs Evelyn MacCurdy Salisbury, 
George Reynolds, Miss Georgiana G. King, D. S. Adams. 

5 Наш Wells Newell died January 2121, 1907. 

VI heir addresses appear in the official listof members at the clase of this number. 
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The Secretary wishes to thank all those who have helped to 
increase the list of members and to urge all those who have not 
done so, each to propose at least one new name for membership 
during the current year. They can be aided in so doing by con- 
sulting the printed list of members in this issue. 

A motion to give members of Section H the same privileges as 
members of the American Anthropological Association in all ses- 
sions for the reading of papers was adopted, 

Two communications were presented from the Secretary of the 
San Francisco Public Library tendering a resolution of thanks to 
the Asssciation for duplicating its file of the American Anthrapologist 
lost by fire. 

The Secretary was directed to thank Dr Nicolas Leon for copies 
of his Fec-Lor Mexicaio presented to the Association. 

The Grand Rapids Public Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan, was 
elected to membership in the Association with authority to appoint 
a delegate to represent the Library at meetings of the Association. 

A. letter from Miss Grace Nicholson of Pasadena, California, 
was read, telling of her work in collecting valuable ethnographical 
materials and in securing complete legends, stories, designs, cere- 
monies, string-figures, etc. of the Fomo Indians, The Secretary 
was instructed to express to Miss Nicholson the Association's appre- 
ciation of what she ts accomplishing along these lines. 

It was voted that the Secretary be the keeper of the grand. prize 
awarded to the American Anthropological Association by the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition for the Association's organ, the American 
Anthropologist, 

The motion that a vote of thanks be sent to Mrs Lucy E. Pea- 
body of Denver, Colorado, for her valuable services in securing the 
passage by Congress of the bill creating the Mesa Verde National 
Park, was carried. The resolutions, drafted by Messrs E. L 
Hewett, James Mooney, and F. W. Hodge, are: 

Whereas, The American Anthropological Association has repeat- 
еШу placed itself on record as urging the creation by Congress of the 
Mesa Verde National Park in Colorado until‘such action was finally taken 
by the Fifty-ninth Congress, and 

IFhereas, It is known to this body that the accomplishment of this 
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object was due in great measure to the untiring efforts of a ‘member of this 
Association, Mrs Lucy E. Peabody, of Denver, Colorado. Therefore, 

Be ü Resolved, That the American Anthropological Association 
recognizes in the securing of this national measure for the preservation of 
the great monuments of ancient culture in southern Colorado an excep- 
tionally noteworthy service to science, and in testimony of its apprecia- 
tion of such service hereby extends to. Mrs Lucy E. Peabody a vote of 
thanks. 

It was moved that a delegate! be appointed to confer with like 
delegates from other affiliated societies and to represent the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association in matters pertaining to собрег- 
ation with the Carnegie Institution. 

The report of the Treasurer, Mr B. T. B. Hyde, was read and 
referred to the Auditing Committee, This Committee, consisting 
of G. H. Pepper (chairman), M. Н. Saville, and Harlan I. Smith, 
announced that the accounts of the Treasurer are correct and 
moved the adoption of his report, which follows : 


TREASURER'5 REPORT 
Ресет 
Беікесе Пкші/19065.55225>...--Э2--Ҙ. лымы; $699.88 
From Anthropological Soclety of Washington Ör г мет: 
can Anfhropologist, vol, Vit, no. 4; vol. VII, nos. 1 


ИШЕ ЫЛ ннн тат асана вазада 276.06 
From American Ethnological Society for American Re 
thropolagist, ді. тп, пов, 4 әзі 2....................... - 135.23 
Annual dues... T аа 993.63 
Annual сімен ілер s latria Ное ТАН. а .- 704.27 
Sale of back numbers and extra copies, Paneg Afe- 
EL e ek ж лүү 256.80 
Publication Fund: Annual aulweriptions, — жекет и. ДБО. 
Special illustration..................... 115.00 
Authors reprints (at cost)... x 128.31 
American Folk-Lore Society. coe thid printing of Ithaca 
program.,............ е eem 5450. $3,454.47 
Expenditures 


For printing, binding, and mailing American Antiro- 
fologiit, vol. Vil, no. 4, vol, viti, nos. t and 2......,. $1,546.26 
Insurance on back numbers ,. و ا‎ ЕВА НА 27.50 


! Dr A. L. Kroeber was appointed. 
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Special illustration for. Memoir. ............. — ا‎ 50.00 

Ейногіа! ехрепкез.............. .»-»..-»»»-»»-»-.. aiken ers 239.15 

Illustrations for American. Anthropalogist.. €— Sees 208118 

Тгеазигег 5 ехрепкез............................- а 117.80 

8цһзегтірбіоп тейшгіей,...................-..... БЕРЕСЕСИ 6. 50 

Secretary's ехрепвев............ езге некен еен еее еккеннен 39.95 

Printing. of stationery, e... rmn y 11.75 

American Ethnological Society for adjustment 

of membership Өпея....................»».».»»-.... FIOOD 

Balance of loan account....,....-... ar daa m 49 17.49 

Expenses in connection with v Periodical Literature" 10.00 2,374.67 
Bae o nter tn m EE $1,079.80" 

Lean Account af American Anthrapological Association with the American 

Ethnological Society. 

Balance due as per last repart ..................... ا‎ ры #74-40 

Ран Jümuury 18, 49o6........ aaa aka kk $ 7.49 

Credited for American Anthropologist, vol. vit; no. T 67.00 





= 


__ $74.49 $7449 


In the annual election, the Association accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Council, which aré as follows: 

President: Proiessor Franz Boas, New York. 

Vice-president, 1910: De George A. Dorsey, Chicago. 

Vice-president, 1909: Mr Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 

Vice-president, r908 : Professor W. H. Holmes, Washington. 

Vice-President, 1907 : Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington. 

Secretary : Dr George Grant MacCurdy, New Haven. 

Treasurer : Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde, New York. 

Editer: Mr F. W. Hodge, Washington. 

Council: W J] McGee, F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, G. A. Dorsey, 
Alice C. Fletcher, W. H. Holmes, C. B. Moore, G. G. MacCurdy, B 
T- B. Hyde, F. W. Hodge (ex-officio) ; C. P. Bowditch, A- F. Chamber- 
lain, 5. Culin, R- B. Dixon, J. W. Fewkes, G. B, Gordon (1910); Е. 
Baker, L. Farand, B. Laufer, J. D. McGuire, J. Mooney, С. Peabody 
(1909); G. H. Pepper, M. H. Saville, H. I. Smith, F. Starr, J. R. Swan- 
ton, G. G. Heye (1908) ; E. L. Hewett, J. N. B. Hewitt, W. Hough, 
A. Hrdlicka, À. L. Kroeber, O. T. Mason (1907). 


! Bills for тенор völ, viii, now. 3 and 4, of the American Antirepelagist, and val. I, 
part 1, ol the Memoirs of the Association had not been received at the time this report 
was submitted, hence the apparently large balance. 
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The incoming President, Professor Boas, has appointed com- 
mittees as follows : 


Committee on Program: G. G. MacCurdy { chairman), F. Boas, F. 
W. Hodge, A. I... krocher. 

Cinane on Finances B. T. B. Hyde, Stanley McCormick, G. G. 
MacCurdy, W. H. Furness, gd. 

Commifter on. Publication ; The names of the members of this com- 
mittee appear on the third page of the cover of this number of the 
Al ntiropologist. 

Committee on Poliey: ¥. Boas (chairman), W ] McGee, F. W. 
Putnam, C. P. Bowditch, G, A. Dorsey, F, W. Hodge, A. L. Kroeber, 
C. Peabody. 

Comouitee on American Archeological Nomenclature: C. Peabody 
(chairman), J. H. Wright, W. K. Moorehead, F. W. Hodge, J. D. 
MeGuire. 

Cemmiltee on Book Reviews: F. W. Hodge (chairman), A. F. 
Chamberlain, KR. B. Diron, G. B. Gordon, C. Wissler. 

Comittee Un fie Concordance of American Mythologies: F. Boas 
(chairman), J. R: Swanton, A. L. Kroeber. 

Cammitice on Nomenclature of Indian Linguistic Families North of 
Mexico; F. W, Hodge (chairman), W. H. Holmes, F. Boas, A. L. 
Kroeber, R. B. Dixon, G. À. Dorsey, |. Mooney. 

Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities: W, H. 
Holmes (chairman), E. L. Hewett (secretary), G. A. Dorsey, Alice C. 
Fletcher, G. G. MacCurdy, G. B. Gordon, A. L. Kroeber, M. H. 
Saville, F. W. Putnam, §. Colin, C. V. Hartman. 

To represent the Association in the Council of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science: W ] McGee, W, H. Holmes. 

fu represent the. Association on fhe. Joint. Commiltee on Grants from 
the Carnegie Austitulion: A. L. Kroeber. 


A number of social functions were arranged by the local execu- 
tive committee for the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the affiliated societies. 

The president of Columbia University received in Earl Hall 
from 5 to 11 o'clock on the evening of December 27th. 

A luncheon was given at the College of the City of New York, 
138th st. and Amsterdam ave, on December 29th, with addresses 
preceding, and an inspection of the new buildings following. 
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An invitation was extended by the Board of Trustees of the 
American Museum of Natural History to be present at the cere- 
monies attending the unveiling of the busts of ten American men 
of science, presented to the Museum by Mr Morris K. Jesup, which 
took place on the afternoon of the twenty-ninth. 

On the evening of the twenty-ninth there was a reception at the 
American Museum of Natural History by the Trustees of the 
Museum and the New York Academy of Sciences, with an exhibi- 
tion of scientific progress by the Academy, including demonstrations 
and short addresses, 

A dinner and smoker was given by the American Ethnological 
Society on Friday evening, December 28th, at the Explorer's Club, 
23 West 67th street, to the American Anthropological Association, 
After the dinner those present were invited to the Knabe Building 
to inspect a noteworthy archeological collection made by Professor 
M. H, Saville in Ecuador for Mr George G, Heye. 


ADDRESSES AND PATERS 

Dr A. L. Kroeber's address as President of the American Folk- 
Lore Society was on the “ Musical Systems of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia." Myth, ceremony, and song аге fused into one among the 
Mohave. The Indian music of California is noted for its simplicity, 
The elements are few and repeated endlessly ; but the repetition is 
accompanied by slight variations that may be detected by the: ac- 
customed ear. The elements with variations were shown by means 
of lantern slides and the phonograph. Dr Kroeber's studies in- 
cluded the Mohave Yelak, a myth told in song (25 songs), the 
Mohave Nyohaiva (6 songs) and the Mohave Raven (4 songs). 
He also gave by way of comparison a Kwakiutl song, a Yurok 
Deerskin Dance Song, and a Yuki Creator Song. 

The address of Dr George Grant MacCurdy, retiring Vice- 
president of Section H, was on " Some Phases of Prehistoric Arche- 
ology." Two phases only were discussed — the. eolithic question 
and paleolithic mural decorations. These subjects more than any 
other have occupied the attention of European archeologists during 
the last decade. As regards eoliths the differences between inten- 
tional chipping and that due to fortuitous natural collisions may 
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bear such close resemblances that it is often practically impossible 
to distinguish the one from the other. The arguments for and 
against the acceptance of eoliths ая а genuine industry were given. 
The case is different with the engravings and frescoes on certain 
cavern walls of France, Spain, and Italy, These remarkable mani- 
festations of art are accepted as genuine and as belonging to the 
closing epochs of the paleolithic period. Dr MacCurdy’s address 
appears in Seiemee (January 25, 1907) and will be published also 
in the Proceedings of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

The program was arranged so as to group related subjects in a 
single session, One session, for example, included only papers on 
folk-lore, the President of the Folk-Lore Society presiding. At 
another papers of interest to students of economic and social science 
were read, the members of Section I being present and taking part. 
The Saturday afternoon program was devoted to the reports of 
standing committees and was of unusual interest to professional 
anthropologists. 

Brief abstracts of the papers read are given in so far as material 
at the disposal of the Secretary will permit. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam read three papers: “Totemism in Cali- 
fornia"; “The Yumme or Mourning Ceremony of the Mé-wuk " ; 
and " Mé-wuk Myths," That totemism exists in California seems to 
have escaped the notice of ethnologists. It is in reality quite gen- 
eral. Totems are chiefly animal; they are rarely natural objects. 
Among certain tribes the totem governs marriage, In the north- 
ern division of the Mé-wuk it has a marked influence over the 
individual, The means by which the individual is led to recog- 
nize his totem were given in detail, Dr Merriam described under 
three heads the annual mourning ceremony of the Mé-wuk which 
he saw on October 10-11, 1906, illustrating by means of diagrams 
the round house in which the ceremony occurred. The last paper 
by Dr Merriam was a description of certain myths of the Mé-wuk 
Indians in which the coyote, bear, deer, lizard, mouse, condor, 
turkey-buzzard, robin, sand-hill crane, and other animals played a 
prominent part. 

Dr Clark Wissler presented some “ Notes on the Blackfoot 
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Myths." The myths of the Blackfeet are classified under the fol- 
lowing heads: 1, Old Man Series; 2, Culture Hero; 3, Ritual- 
istic Origin Myths; 4, Moral and Entertainment Tales, A com- 
parison of the myths of these groups with the published mythologies 
of the Arapaho and Crows indicates a very close relation between 
the mythologies of the Arapaho and the Blackfeet. Of eighteen 
myths in the Old Man Series, eleven have direct parallels among 
the Arapaho and five among the Crows, Of twenty-seven Moral and 
Entertainment Tales, ten have direct parallels among the Arapaho 
and two among the Crows, Of fourteen Culture Hero Tales, four 
have direct parallels among the Arapaho. Thus, out of fifty-nine 
tales, twenty-four were directly parallel to Arapaho and seven to 
Crow tales. All the Ritualistic Origin Myths seem to be peculiar 
to the Blackfeet, and may be regarded as their own contribution to 
their mythology. 

Mr Edward Sapir's ** Notes on the Takelma Indians of South- 
western Oregon " are to be published in the American Antiwopola- 
gut; while Mr Frank G. Speck's** Notes on Chickasaw Ethnology" 
are to appear in the Journal of Anterican Folk-Lore. Mr Speck 
read a second paper entitled ** Outlines of Culture in the South- 
eastern States,” which also will appear in the American Anthrepola- 
gist. 

In her “Report on the Book on. Maryland Folk-lore," Miss 
Anne Weston Whitney gave extracts from the material that is to 
form a forthcoming volume of /Memerrs of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, the compilation of which has been assigned to various 
members of the Baltimore Branch. In Maryland folk-lore that of the 
negro predominates — witchcraft, death, hoodoo, conjuring, spells, 
etc,, and the beliefs connected therewith. Comparison was made 
between negro folk-lore of Maryland and that of negroes else- 
where, as Jamaica and Africa. 

Mr Stansbury Hagar's paper on ** Cherokee Star Lore" is to be 
printed in the American Anthropologist. 

"Philippine Marchen" was the topic chosen by Mr W. .'W. 
Newell, who spoke of an interesting collection of material that 
came to him from various sources in the Philippines. Though 
interesting, the derivation is largely European, especially Spanish. 
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“Recent Activity in Folk-lore in Missouri" was one of the 
themes discussed by Dr W J McGee. He said that a branch of 
the American Folk-Lore Society had just been organized in Mis- 
souri, largely at the instance of Dr A, L. Kroeber and through the 
energy of Professor H. M. Belden of the University of Missouri. 
The members and officers are drawn from different sections of the 
state, especially Columbia, Saint Louis, and Kansas City; the 
headquarters will be in Columbia, at the State University, It is the 
purpose of the organization to record existing traces of aboriginal 
lore in conjunction with the English, German, French, and Spanish 
folk-lore, which are interestingly combined in the remarkably com- 
posite population of the state. 

In " Notes on. Puebloan House Construction," by Mr Freder- 
ick S. Dellenbaugh, the query was made as to how far house con- 
struction alone could be depended on in tribal or race qualification. 
By itself the house frequently gave small indication of culture or 
race affiliation. The Icelander, of purely European ancestry, ex- 
fübited in his houses none of the architectural skill of his race. 
Conditions were against it. A turf or peat house was the easiest 
thing for him to build. The Iroquois made a flimsy bark house, 
yet ranked high in culture — conditions favored bark construction. 
In the Southwest conditions forced other, more permanent forms, 
for all peoples. There gypsiferous clays and stones slabs were at 
hand everywhere; bark was scarce. Different people, therefore, 
may build in the same way, while similar people may build in dif- 
ferent ways. Without other evidence, house construction ts an un- 
certain guide, Sites, too, were chosen for physiographic reasons, 
and site cannot be used as a gauge for race or tribe, Because 
houses and villages were built in cliffs, we cannot deduce a race of 
cliff-dwellers, any more than we can deduce a particular race of 
forest-dwellers because we find houses in the woods. House con- 
struction and house sites in themselves indicate no racial differences, 
or even cultural differences. An otherwise advanced tribe is some- 
times prevented from constructing permanent houses by supersti- 
tion, as the Navaho, who would not live in a house where a death 
На occurred. The Colorado river seems to be a line of demarka- 
tion between villages of the terraced many-roomed village and the 
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one-story few-roomed type. Here is perhaps a suggestion that the 
Apache and Ute entered the country from the north, driving the 
sedentary groups before them. The canons of the Colorado then 
were utilized by the latter to hold the roving tribes at bay. Indi- 
cations of fortifications are found at all fords and passes. Puebloan 
houses seem sometimes to have been built to imitate the site, as in 
the case of the Hopi village of Walpi where the breaks and angles of 
the cliffs on which it stands are reproduced in the walls till at a 
short distance itis difficult to distinguish the natural from the arti- 
ficial, Puebloan construction was mainly of two materials ; stone and 
clay. The stone was (a) s/ads, (b) Alecks, These were laid gener- 
ally with clay mortar, but sometimes there was no mortar, and the 
stones were put together so neatly as to look like mosaic. Where 
mortar was used the wall was frequently plastered outside with 
clay and sometimes was whitewashed. The clay construction was 
of at least five kinds: (1) Adobe bricés, either round balls or the 
ordinary block form so well known; clay mortar was used. (2) 
Cajon, a form of ramming wet clay into frames. (3) Sieg/e wattle, 
plastered on one or on both sides. (4) Dowdle wattle, with wet 
clay rammed between. (5) Jacal, a wall of upright stakes or rods, 
plastered with clay on one or both sides, This last construction 
was also in use east of the Mississippi. In some early Puebloan con- 
struction the jacal was used for upper stories, while the lower were 
of adobe bricks or of stone. — Physiography controls house con- 
struction more than does race of culture. In addition there are 
the factors of daily habit and superstition, The Lapps, after cen- 
turies of close contact with a highly developed people, still dress 
in their primitive way and live in lodees covered with earth. 

In '* The Archeology of Manabi, Ecuador,” and ** Notes on the 
Andean Cultures," Professor Marshall H. Saville gave an interest- 
ing account of a successful expedition to those regions. He 
obtained an unrivaled collection of so-called stone seats from the 
environs of Monte Cristo in the coast region of Manabi. The entire 
absence of stone implements except hammer-stones was noted, 
Objects of copper also are rare. There are very few ruins in 
Ecuador, this being especially true of Manabi, In the interior or 
Andean region only two ruins are known. The present language 
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here is Quichua, but Inca influence is very slight on the archeology 
of the district. As one goes north the Inca influence becomes less 
and less apparent. Most of the antiquities found in the Andean 
district came from near Rio Bamba. Many fine examples of pot- 
tery, decorated by the so-called lost color process that characterizes 
a certain group of Chiriquian pottery as described by Holmes, were 
obtained at Rio Bamba. This ware is found also in northern 
Ecuador and southern Colombia. The valuable collections made 
by Professor Saville belong to Mr George G. Heye of New York, 
under whose patronage the expedition was conducted. The report 
on Manali will be published privately very soon. 

In “Notes on the Occurrence of the Mineral Utahlite as a 
Prehistonc Gem," Professor Henry Montgomery described the 
mineral asa hydrous phosphate of aluminum somewhat similar to 
turquoise and capable of being highly polished. Although rare, its 
occurrence has been noted in certain prehistoric ruins, 

Mr Edgar L. Hewett's two papers were on ** The Art of Glaz- 
ing Among the Ancient Pueblos" and “The Relation of Pueblo 
Indians of the Rio Grande Valley to the Ancient Cliff-dwellers of 
the Adjacent Plateaus." As regards the art of glazing in prë- 
Columbian times, so many specimens have been found that they 
cannot be considered as intrusive. The ruins in question àre cer- 
tainly pre-Spanish. The glaze has been examined by Washington 
chemists and found to be saline; it may have originated acci- 
dentally about salt works. Immediate firing after applying a satu- 
rated solution would produce the glaze, which seems to have been 
used for decorative purposes solely, The Jemez plateau is the chief 
center for glazed ware. Mr Hewett's second paper will appear in 
a future issue of this journal, 

"Recent Archeologic Work in Missouri" was the title of Dr 
W J McGee's second paper. During 1505 Mr D. I. Bushnell of 
Saint Louis, with two or three associates, explored certain mounds 
on the Illinois side of the Mississippi which yielded abundant relics 
described in a special publication; later in the season the same 
gentleman had a number of additional mounds, also in Illinois, 
excavated by Mr Gerard Fowke, who found moderately abundant 
relics not yet fully desenbed, Dunng the summer of 1906 Dr 
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C. A. Peterson, President of the Missouri Historical Society, with 
several members of the association (including the writer) made a 
number of archeologic reconnaissances in both Missouri and THlinois, 
in the course of which certain caves and mounds were examined — 
one of the trips being to an alleged aboriginal mound, larger than 
Cahokia or Etowah, near Mascoutah, Illinois, which was found to 
be a paha with a few small earthworks on its summit, The most 
noteworthy event of the year was the creation of the Saint Louis 
Society of the Archaeological Institute of America, with Mr W. K. 
Bixby as President and Professor F. W. Shipley as Secretary, which 
resulted in the commencement of a systematic survey of the anti- 
quities of the state. Under the auspices of this Society (including 
a subsidy from the Institute and a special contribution by President 
Bixby), Mr Gerard Fowke reconnoitered the lower valleys of the 
Gasconade and Osage with a portion of the valley of the Missouri 
іп the central part of the state—the territory comprising what may 
be known as the Osage district ; subsequently detailed surveys were 
made and more than sixty mounds were excavated. In general the 
mounds are poor in artifacts though rich in much-decomposed osse- 
ous remains; the most notable type of artifact is represented by 
vaults or chambers of well-laid stone, found ina number of mounds. 

Professor George H. Perkins showed a number of specimens to 
illustrate his paper on “ Pottery and Bone Objects Found in Ver- 
mont" Entire jars have very rarely been found in New England, 
and of the half dozen or so which are in existence the three largest 
were found in Vermont and are now in the museum of the University 
at Burlington. Photographs of the most recently found specimen 
were shown, This is ten inches high, hexagonal at rim, globular 
below, decorated in the usual manner of Vermont pottery by in- 
dented figures and lines over the entire upper portion. Its capacity 
is twelve quarts. Numerous fragments of highly decorated rims 
have also been found recently at what appears to have been a camp 
site, on Mallett's bay, the largest of the numerous bays of Lake 
Champlain. At this same locality, in a stiff clay which underlies 
the loose surface soil, many bone awls, scrapers, etc., have been 
found within the last two months. These objects are interesting in 
themselves, but they are especially so, as they are the first bone 
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objects found in Vermont, with the exception of onc ortwo obtained 
some years ago at another locality. Marine shells and bits of coral 
have also been found with these bone objects. 

In" Recent Geological Changes as Affecting Theories of Man's 
Development,” Professor G. Frederick Wright characterized the 
Tertiary as a period of stability and the Quaternary as one of great 
and rapid changes. 

" Harness Mound Explorations" was the subject discussed by 
Mr William C. Mills. The Harness Mound was opened in 1846 
by Squier and Davis, and again in 1885 by Professor F. W. Putnam: 
In these earlier explorations fifty burials were uncovered. Mr 
Mills has recently found 133 additional burials: Cremation was 
quite generally practised. In cases where cremation took place at 
the grave no artifacts were found with the remains, but where cre- 
mation had taken place prior to the deposition of the remains, arti- 
facts accompanied the latter. Mr Mills discovered a series of post- 
holes surrounding the burials. Long awls made of the leg bone 
of the deer were described, and differences noted between the bone 
implements from the Harness Mound and those found at Fort 
Ancient, 

Mr Alanson Skinner gave the results of his ““ Recent Discoveries 
at a Prehistoric Indian Village Site at Mariner's Harbor, Staten 
Island." In the spring of 1903 recent railroad excavations at this 
place exposed a prehistoric site of the Hackensack Indians, a local 
branch of the Lenni-Lenape, or Delawares. ‘Shell pits and burials 
were encountered, and wp to the spring of 1906 these were opencd 
whenever exposed and many skeletons were found, Pottery was 
abundant, and this, usually in Algonquian style, often showed Iro- 
quoian influence. Grooved axes occurred, but no celts, and по 
implements were found with burials. 

Saturday morning's program being of interest to students of 
social and economic science, members of Section I accepted an 
invitation to be present and take part. Professor Franz Boas 
opened the session with a paper on “ Heredity in Head Form." 
Dr Robert Bean followed with ** Some Racial Peculiarities of the 
Negro Brain," it being à résumé of his studies recently published 
in the American Journal of Anatomy.” In a scholarly paper on 

! September 1, 1906, pp. 353-432. 
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“ Brain and Education," Dr Thomas M. Balliet traced the develop- 
ment of the sensory, motor, and association centers, 

“Selection and Elimination by Immigration was discussed by 
Dr Maurice Fishberg. From available data, collected during the 
enrollment of soldiers for the Civil war, it appears that immigrants to 
the United States are, on the average, taller than the people in the 
countries whence they come, It was found that natives of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, France, etc,, were on the average 
about one inch taller than the soldiers in armies of the countries 
of their birth. Not only were the immigrants from foreign countries 
superior to their compatriots at home, but native Americans who 
enrolled in other than their native states, were on tlie average 
taller than those who enrolled in their native states. Measure- 
ments taken by the author show that the Jewish immigrants to the 
United States are also taller than their co-religionists in eastern 
Europe. While there are no definite measurements, still it appears 
superficially that the Italian and Slavonic immigrants are also a 
selected class physically, This phenomenon is deserving of care- 
ful study by anthropologists. It has been attributed to "social 
selection " or selection by immigration, and it is said to be due to 
the fact that it is generally the stronger, the more energetic and 
adventurous, who ventures to leave the country of his birth, his 
friends, and relatives, and travel thousands of miles in search of a 
possible improvement of his condition. The delinquent and the 
defective lack the courage and perseverance necessary to undertake 
a long journey with small funds. Not all those who come to the 
United States remain here. More than twenty percent of all the 
immigrants return sooner or later to their native countries, The 
author observed that most of those who return to their homes are 
such individuals who, by reason of some physical or mental pecu- 
liarity, could not adapt themselves to the conditions in the United 
states. On the whole there appears to be going ona process of 
elimination of many of those immigrants who for various reasons 
are unable to gain a foothold in their new homes. Among those 
who are compelled to return to Europe, and there are said to be 
about 300,000 returning annually in the steerage, there are many 
who would be classed as undesirable immigrants by the immigra- 
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tian authorities but who in some manner passed the inspection at 
Ellis Island, Our social, political, and industrial conditions: elimi- 
nated all these sooner or later. 

“Certain Aspects of Human Heredity,” the third paper to be 
presented by Dr W J] McGee, closed the morning's program. 
Among the Ainu of Japan (of whom a group participated in the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition of 1904), two fairly distinct ethnic 
types prevail, dividing —so far as known — on lines of sex; the 
males being of Caucasian aspect in color, pelage, features, stature, 
etc, while the females approach the Malayan type. Among the 
Cocopa Indians of the lower Colorado there is a notable variability 
in stature, ordinarily divided on sex lines, the males ranking among 
the tallest and the females among the shortest of the North Amer- 
ican tribes; in this respect contrasting strongly, e. g., with the 
Pueblo peoples among whom both sexes are below, and the Sen 
Indians among whom both sexes are above the medium stature. 
These and other phenomena lead to a consideration of hereditary 
tendencies of which some incline cither to “regression toward 
mediocrity,” as shown by Galton, or " reversion to type," as shown 
by Mendel ; while others appear to incline toward increasing and 
even cumulative variability in special characteristics, 

At the afternoon session of Saturday, reports of certain standing 
committees were read. The report of Professor Franz Boas for the 
Committee on the Concordance of American Mythologies was 
adopted with the recommendation that the Committee be continued 
with power to publish. 

Dr Charles Peabody reported for the Committee on American 
Archeological Nomenclature. The Committee was empowered to 
print Dr Peabody's report in full and distribute copies to members 
of the Association in order to form a basis for discussion and final 
A similar disposition was made of Mr F. W. Hodge's report for 
the Committee on Nomenclature of Indian Linguistic Families North 
of Mexico. Mr Hodge also reported for the Committee on Book 
Reviews. The conditions in regard to book reviews are improving. 
The present policy is to ask the reviewer in advance of sending the 
book ; but reviews are not always furnished promptly. It was sug- 
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gested by Professor Boas that a book be published by title imme- 
diately, with a note giving the scope of the work, a more extended 
review to follow if desirable. The report was adopted and the Com- 
mittee continued, 

Mr Edgar L, Hewett spoke for the Committee on the Preserva- 
tion of American Antiquities. He reviewed the new law which 
seems to have been not only highly. satisfactory but also adminis- 
tered to the letter. No permits under the law have been granted 
pending the adoption of uniform regulations, the making of which 
are entrusted to a committee, The President has already created 
the Petrified Forest National Park and also certain national monu- 
ments, such as Devil's Rock, El Morro, and Montezuma Castle, 
Mr Hewett reviewed the bill creating the. Mesa Verde National 
Park. "The report was adopted and. the Committee continued with 
power to observe the operations of the law; to represent archeolo- 
gists im. the interpretation of the law; to place before the proper 
authorities information as to desirable sites to be preserved; to 
facilitate applications for permits to excavate, etc., and to act as a 
Joint Committee with the Committee from the Archaeological lasti- 
tute ûf America A resolution was passed to the effect that no 
distinction should be made between foreign and domestic institutions 
relative to permits for excavations. 

Monday's program opened with an account by Dr A. L. Kroeber 
of " Recent Results of Anthropologic Investigations by the Univer- 
sity of California" The Department of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of California is only six years old and owes much to the 
generosity of Mrs Phaebe Hearst. Its object is threefold: (1) The 
formation of collections; (2) publications, and (3) instruction, The 
Department has undertaken two surveys of California, one being 
anthropological and ethnological, and the other archeological. In 
discussing the latter reference was made to two papers recently 
published by Professors F. W. Putnam and J. C. Merriam іп the 
American Anthropologist’ Dr Kroeber also referred to the dis- 
covery of a Quaternary cave in a new region and to the numerous 
shell-mounds on the Bay of San Francisco, probably one hundred 
i Vol. 8, April-]une, 1906, pp. 221-235. 
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im all. Only a few of these have been explored, In some instances 
the lowest shell deposits are below the level of the sea, The 
ethnological survey is to cover the whole state. Among the 
special researches may be mentioned Dr Dixon’s work on a lin- 
guistic stock that is fast disappearing. In studying the three dis- 
tinct culture regions special attention is given to environmental 
differences, 

Additional evidence of anthropological activity in California 
came in the form of a paper by Miss Constance Goddard DuBois on 
* Sand-painting among the Luisefio and Diegueiio Mission Indians 
of Southern California," which is to be published in bulletin form 
by the University of California. The sand-painting forms an inte- 
gral and important part of some of the chief ceremonials of the re- 
ligion of Chung-itch-nish, which religion was first described by 
Boscana in 1825, and has remained almost unknown since his day. 
It came to the mountain Indians of San Diego county from the 
coast Indians, and to them from the islands of the ocean, Since it 
was given later by the Luisenos to their neighbors the Dieguefios, 
the religious ritual in both tribes is the same. The sand-painting 
is therefore found in both; but has been most fully described among 
the Luisenos. It was used in Mah-ne, the initiation ceremony for 
boys when the datura juice mixed with water was drunk from the 
sacred stone bowl; in Wu-kun-ish, the girls’ Леза; іп Ah-nut, 
the ant-ordeal ; and in U-nish Ma-ta-kish, the ceremony for bury- 
ing the feather headdress, ctc., belonging to a toloache initiate after 
his death. A central hole was dug, and the sand removed from it 
was used to make a heaped-up circle of a size varying in the differ- 
ent ceremonies. This was painted by sprinkling with powdered 
paints ; the outer edge white : the middle red ; the inner edge black ; 
which circles signified the Milky Way, the Sky, and the Spirit of 
man, the Indian words all meaning " spirit" ; the Milky Way being 
the spirit to which the spirits of men go at death. Three included 
rows of nine points each in succession make a geometrical figure 
colored in the same order, white red, and black ; and the circle 
about the hole is similarly painted. Small heaps of sand jn several 
divisions have each a special significance. The whole of the sand- 
painting represents the earth. Thesky arching above it is supposed 
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to rest upon the circle of the Milky Way. There is a door to the 
north to allow of the escape of the spirit after death. The candi- 
date in all the ceremonies mentioned except the last, knelt before 
the sand-painting facing the north with arms extended and a hand 
placed on the ground on cither side of the painting, and spit into 
the central hole a lump of sage seed mixed with salt which signified 
the conclusion of a period of fasting. The hole was then filled 
by carefully sweepmg the sand from the circumference toward it, 
thus obliterating the painting and ending the ceremony. 

Mr Charles H, Hawes, a guest of the Association, presented 
some very interesting ‘Notes on Cretan Anthropology," accom- 
panied with lantern illustrations, In 1903 Dr Duckworth of Cam- 
bridge University measured 85 Cretan crania belonging to the 
Bronze age, and 200 living subjects. In 1905 Mr Hawes added 
records of 11 ancient skulls and 1440 living Cretans, making on 
the latter about 29,000 measurements and observations. The data 
for prehishoric times give an average cranial index (for 62 сў) оѓ 
73.4 and an estimated stature of 1625 mm., with a dolichocephalic 
percentage of 65.3 and a brachycephalie of only 8.5. From these 
and the archeological evidence of a non-Aryan culture, lie concludes 
that prehistoric Crete, like neighboring lands, was peopled by 
a branch of the * Mediterranean race." But a brachycephalic 
minority existed even in the earliest. period of the Bronze age, and 
Mr Hawes is inclined to attribute this to an infiltration, from the 
Anatolian highlands, of a people in the Neolithic stage, whether 
the so called “ Hittites" or stragglers of the “ Alpine race." The 
records on living Cretans yield an average cephalic index (for 
1605 (3) of 79.2 and stature of 1686 mm., with a dolichocephalic 
percentage of only t2 and a brachycephalic of 36.9. This broad- 
ening of the head and increase in stature he attributed to immigra- 
tion. A marked increase of brachycephalism is noticeable toward 
the end of the Bronze age, and this tallies with the tradition of an 
invasion from the north of the Achxans and Dorians. Both tend- 
encies owed something to the Venetian occupancy, but more to the 
Turkish of the last 250 years. Although the Cretan Mussulmans 
are mainly of native extraction and include only a small minority 
of Turkish hal-breeds, yet their cephalic index (79.9) is a unit 
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higher than that of Christians (78.9) in the same provinces, The 
tendency, from Neolithic times, to increasing brachycephalism in 
Crete has a parallel in Italy and Greece, where the greater immi- 
grations of northern peoples have produced the same phenomenon 
ina more marked degree. 

Dr Berthold Laufer made tA Plea for the Study of the His- 
tory of Medicine and the Natural Sciences.” A Museum of the 
History of Medicine from prehistoric times to the present would be 
of special importance. Such a museum should include the med- 
ical lore of the Indians, Reference was made to the two professor- 
ships of the History of Medicine in the University of Berlin, 

The paper by Dr Karl S. Kennard on“ Ellis Island as a Field 
for Anthropological Study" dealt with the large quantity and vari- 
ety of material presented at this station. The ease and rapidity with 
which it could be examined at this point would save delay and ex- 
pense in accumulating data. More than four million aliens in the 
last six years had entered this port— comprising those nations 
which had been but scantily examined anthropologically — namely, 
the Magyars, people of the Balkan states, and Hebrews. Anoma- 
lies of head forms were witnessed among the southern Italians, 
who are generally believed to be a long-headed people. These 
unitsual head forms resemble that of the Armenians. This was 
believed to be a racial trait—not an artificial product. Тһе stat- 
ure of Neapolitan women being greater than that of the men was 
noted, but could not be explained ; also the lighter pigmentation 
of their eyes. Opportunities for study in folk-lore, linguistics, and 
elementary music of these people are here offered, Advantage 
should be taken to make. use of all this material, for nowhere else 
in the world can it be effected with so little expense and such com- 
plete results. 

Dr K. D. Jessen discussed “ Geometrical Design in Primitive 
Decoration.” Although Ernst Grosse, in his discussion of the 
so-called geometrical decorative designs found among primitive 
races, argues convincingly for the original imitative character of it, 
this view is not at all, it seems, universally accepted, Dr Jessen 
endeavored to show that the geometric design із, by origin, of an 
imitative character, naturalistic not imaginative, esthetically speak- 
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ing, representing objects or phenomena found in nature or made by 
culture. It is conventionalized just as the later botanical design 
becomes conventional, the imitative ongin of which no one can 
deny. The facts as represented by ethnological observation cor- 
roborated with the facts concerning the beginnings of art in the 
child, are best explained by Grosse's theory, In fact, any other 
theory would involve a most extraordinary break in the evolution 
of the human mind and would have to be excluded, perhaps, logi- 
cally, under the law of contradiction. 

Miss H. Newell Wardle's communication was on a kindred 
topic, "Studies in. the. Life. History of Primitive Art.” The art of 
primitive man, at its inception, was bound by no laws, governed by 
naught save size and contour of the object whereon he wrought. 
It was realistic. With the invention of basketry, geometric figures 
were introduced. The discovery of pottery furnished a new field 
for the growth of the esthetic sense. The clay vessel inherited the 
geometric decoration from its predecessor, the basket, but orna- 
mentation of pottery was by means of incising and painting, and 
these, more ancient than the textile arts, came unbiased to the clay 
of the new field. Realistic and geometric decoration upon pottery 
of necessity reacted upon each other, tending to produce angulari- 
ties in the former, and scrolls in the latter. The predominance of 
either form in the art of a people depends not so much upon culture 
level as upon the peculiar genius of that people. Geometric designs 
degenerate in two ways: (1) by complication— the reduplication 
of parts and addition of apparently meaningless flourishes — and (2) 
by simplification to some striking characteristic — the law of cessen- 
tials in primitive art. For primitive man, the world around was 
filled with sentient beings. Of these he made his gods. Their 
symbols were, of necessity, life-forms. The life-form passes into 
the geometrical, and this, with the growth of philosophic and relig- 
ious thought, is reinterpreted or degenerates into meaningless orna- 
ment. A good example is the swastika. The origin, meaning, and 
decay of the symbol were fully discussed. 

Professor William P. Blake described an '" Aboriginal Race- 
course," In the southern portion of Yavapai county, Arizona, at 
Peeples valley, not far from the ranch of Coles Bashford, there is a 
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remarkable paved way, race-course, or stadium of unknown but 
undoubtedly aboriginal origin. It is in the form of an ellipse, some 
hundreds of feet in major length, and is paved with rough blocks of 
granite of irregular form for the full breadth of the roadway, about 
arod. This way is bordered on each side by large outlying bowl- 
ders of gray granite, now partially overgrown by live-oak trees. 
The largest of these bowlders would appear to have been conveni- 
ent for spectators, but were probably placed by Nature along the 
borders of the two adjoining and nearly parallel water-courses, now 
dry. It may be supposed that this paved way was designed and 
used for foot-races. It appears to be worthy of measurement and 
a map. 

The closing number on the program was a communication from 
Professor E. H. Barbour on ** The Nebraska Loess Man," presented 
by Professor Henry B, Ward. The discovery in question was made 
by Mr Robert F- Gilder, in October, 1906, on Long's hill, facing 
the Missouri river, ten miles north of Omaha. Long's hill stands 
200 feet above the river. It is a hill of erosion and no discoverable 
land slip has complicated its simple geology. On its summit is 
Gilder's mound, in the superficial layer of which were found mound- 
builder remains, and in the deep layer eight skulls and many bones 
of a still more primitive type. According to Professor Barbour, 
there is evidence of burial in case of the upper bone layer, but none 
in case of the lower. The bones found in the undisturbed loess, it is 
said, doubtless antedate the hill itself. The loess in question rests on 
Kansan drift, and though as young as the later Wisconsin sheet, or 
younger, it is nevertheless old. A more extended account may be 
found in Sefewer for January 18, 1907, and in the Nebraska Geo- 
fogical Survey, vol, 11, part 5. 

Papers were read by title as follows: 


Dr Nicolas León: Foc-Lor Mexicano. 

Mrs RF: Herrick: (e) The Volcano of Bell Springs. (4) On the 
Preparation of Bone for Certain Implements. 

Mr William Nelson: (a) Witchcraft in Northern New Jersey in the 
Nineteenth Century, (4) The Use of Water Witches in Railroad Build- 
ing. 

— Dr A. M. Tozzer: Maya Religion. 
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Dr George F. Kunz: On the Aboriginal Use of ‘Turquoise on the 
American Continent. 

Dr Ales Hrdlicka: Racial Characteristics of the Humerus. 

Major C. E. Woodruff: ‘The Disappearance of Blond Types from the 
American Population, 

Mr James Mooney: The Decrease of the Indian Population. 

Rev, S, P. Verner: (a) Iron and .Copper Metallurgy in the Kasai, 
(2) The Pygmies and the Anthropoid Apes. (c) Phallic Influence in 
Bantu Art and Mythology. 

Col, Paul Edmond Beckwith: The French-Egyptian Medal in Com- 
memoration of the Savants who accompanied General Bonaparte into 

t 

Dr Alton H. Thompson: The Ethnology of the Teeth. 

Or Cyrus Thomas: Some Suggestions in Regard to Primary Indian 
Migrations in North America. 

Dr Samuel S. Laws: (a) The Physiology of Second Sight. (5) A 
main Factor in remedying Deafness. (c) The True Object of Vision. 

"Yatk UsivERsEIY MUSEUM, 

NEW HavEN, CONNECTICUT. 
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Sulla Mitemativa deg Antiché Cinest, Nola dí GIOVANNI Vacca. (Estratto 
del Fische alo dli Oflohbre, Novembre e Dicembre 4005 del Bollettino di bibii- 
тайа её Soria delle scfenze matemablichke.) Torino. 

That the Chinese possess a particular genius for mathematics is well 
known, and owing chiefly to the labors of Alexander Wylie we are able to 
outline. clearly their proficiencies in this science, though for a detailed 
knowledge of the subject far more is left to be done. 

The object of the present paper js a new discussion by a mathema- 
tician of the ancient Chinese Pythagorean. proposition which, although 
its assignment Lo the date 1100 P.C. cannot wholly withstand literary 
criticism, was doubtless known in China in times anterior to Pytha- 
goras, and, as the demonstration of Dr Vacca plainly shows, must be 
quite independent of Greek science. ‘The ancient document in which 
this, with many other mathematical principles, is laid down forthe first 
time, has been translated before by Gaubil, Biot, and Wylie. Dr Vacca 
commounicates a. new revised translation furnished by Professor C, Puini, 
of Florence, from which it appears that the Chinese theorem differs funda- 
mentally from that of Pythagoras by being based on the construction of 
a right angle and on arithmetical computations inferred from it. ‘This 
seems. thoroughly compatible with the drift of Chinese mathematical 
genius, whose forte was always arithmetic and algebra, but not geomeiry, 
and renders it unnecessary, as Dr Vacca is inclined to propose, to call 
attention to the development of the application of arithmetical calcula- 
tions to geometry and astronomy among the ancient Babylonians. Ѕіпо- 
logical readers may here be referred to the cyclopedia 7*w shu chi ch‘éng 
(sec. 3, bk, 103, 4, p. 225), in which the geometrical construction. of 
the right-angled triangle with the sides 3, 4, and 5, and their correspond 
ing quadrates, is given in an excellent figure. 

Dr Vacca then refutes the sweeping statements of some European 
mathematicians who either refuse to recognize the existence of a mathe- 
matical science in China or see in it only the constitution of a mere rude 
mass of empirical rules. In his opinion, we should sy that mathematics 
takes its origin whenever some relations of mutual dependence of propo- 
sitions and rules appear, and when such relations begin to be admired. 
The existence of the esthetic seems to him to be fundamental in mathe- 
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matics, not only for the purpose of guiding us in the earliest beginnings 
of development, but also for placing in a right light the complicated 
edifice which we now possess. From the fact that the most lively ad- 
miration is expressed for the discovery of the ancient Chinese Pythagorean 
theorem, he thinks he is justified in inferring that it represents a real 
mathematica) demonstration, and it may be granted that he is apparently 
right in this conclusion. 

It isto be hoped that Dr Vacca will continue his meritorious stud.es 
in this wofully neglected field and devote some of his energy, for ex- 
ample, to the Chinese problems of algebraic equations, which, mote than 
anything else, must elicit our undivided admiration. 

B. LAUFER: 


Skaipieren und aknliche Kriegseebrüuche in Amerika. — [maugural Diseria- 
Hom zur Erlangung der Daobtorurürde der. Philosophischen. Fakulfit der 
Universitat Leipzig, vorgelegt von GrEokG FRIEDERICI. Braunschweig : 
Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, 1906. 8°, (72 pp., шар. (5 Marks.) 

The author of this paper on scalping and cognate war customs in 
America, Captain Georg Friederici, of the German army and former lega- 
tion attaché in Washington, is already known to American scholars for 
his Indian studies, The present paper, by which he obtained his doctor's 
degree at Leipzig, is one of the most important ethnologic monographs 
which have appeared in a long time. ‘The investigation covers the whole 
American continent, but naturally concerns most the United States and 
Canada. 

The author deals first with the origin of the word séz/f, which he de- 
rives from an old Low German word signifying shell or sheath, and shows 
how this convenient monosyllable superseded the more cumbersome de- 
scriptive terms used by early Spanish, French, and English explorers. 
The custom itself he considers essentially American, very few references 
to it occurring in any other part of the world since the time of Herodotus, 
who mentions it among the ancient Skythians, ‘The first definite mention 
of the custom in America 1s by Cartier, who, while in the vicinity of the 
present Montreal in 1535, was shown five scalps dried and stretched on 
hoops, which the Indians had taken from slain enemies toward the south, 
Farther down the river in 1603 Champlain witnessed a dance in which 
fresh scalps were carried by the women as they danced. De Soto, Lau- 
donniére, and Captain John Smith found the custom among the southern 
tribes. 

Contrary to the general supposition, our author shows conclusively 
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that the practice of scalping, in the early exploration period, was not uni- 
versal in North America, but was confined to an area stretching from the 
mouth of the St Lawrence to ihe Gulf and the lower Mississippi, nearly 
equivalent to the territory held by the Iroquoian and Muskhogean tribes 
and their nearest neighbors. It was absent from New England and along 
the coast almost to Delaware bay, and was unknown throughout the whole 
interior and the Plains area, on the Pacific coast, in the Canadian north- 
west and in the Arctic region, as well as everywhere south of the United 
States, with the exception of an area in. the Chaco country far down in 
South America. Throughout both Americas the ordinary trophy was the 
head, excepting in the frozen extremes of the Arctic regions and Pata- 
gonia, where trophies of any kind were seldom taken, a fact that Fried- 
erici ascribes to the inhospitable nature of the environment, compelling 
the savage to concentrate all his attention upon the urgent necessities of 
existence, Conversely, the most elaborate development of the trophy 
cult was found in the warmer tropic regions where conditions were easiest 
and leisure most abundant, 

The rapid spread of the scalping practice over the continent until it 
had completely superseded the earlier head-hunting, he ascribes to the 
changed conditions brought about by the introduction of European weap- 
ons and to the encouragement given by the colonial governments in offer- 
ing premiums for scalps. — As paid and equipped allies of French or 
English the Indian warriors organized their raids on a larger scale and 
extended their incursions to more remote points. The head being too 
unwieldy to carry any great distance, in addition to the burden of gun 
and ammunition, the more convenient scalp was evidence of victory and 
check for payment. In the Pequot war of 1636-37 the Puritans paid 
for Indian heads, Forty years later and thereafter they paid for scalps 
on a steadily rising market until in 1723 good Chaplain Frye eked out 
his ministerial salary by killing Indians at one hundred pounds per scalp. 
The French colonies of Canada and Louisiana were seldom able to pay 
more than about ten dollars per scalp, which, however, they did with 
cheerful good will.. In Pennsylvania in 1764 the legal price was $130 
for a man's scalp and $50 for that of à woman. In the Revolution the 
price ran upto #75 for every warrior's scalp, In 1835-1845 the north 
Mexican states paid organized companies of American scalp hunters 
§too, §50, and ¢25 respectively for scalps of [Indian men, women, and 
children. In 1849 the price was doubled for men, women, and boys 
under fourteen. Some fifteen years later the territory of Idaho author- 
ized the organization of a volunteer company to kill Indians at — * for 
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every scalp of a buck, $100; for every woman, $50; and for everything 
in the shape of an Indian under ten years, $25; every scalp to have the 
scalplock and every man to declare on oath that said scalp had been taken 
by the company." With such encouragement the rapid spread of the 
custom is easily understood. — As 10 the whites, it may be briefly stated 
that the borderman was a scalp-hunter as long as a border line existed, 
Under the Dutch government of New York prices were paid for Indian 
hands, a custom which Friederici regards as directly introduced from 
West Africa with negro slavery. 

The general custom of shaving the head, excepting a central ridge 
or lock, among the eastern tribes, he regards as protective in its purpose, 
to prevent seizure by the enemy, while on the other hand the equally 
universal long side plaits and pieced-out back hair of the Plains were 
made possible by the fact that the prairie warrior fought on horseback and 
seldom came to close quarters. He is undoubtedly correct in regarding 
the *coup'' as of earlier and greater importance among the Mains. 
Indians than the scalp. 

In his chapter on cognate customs he notes all the various forms of 
mutilation, the necklaces of human teeth, the pyramids of human skulls, 
the dried and shriveled heads, the drinking cups fashioned from human 
skulls, the flutes from human bones, the statues and drums of entire 
human skins found in Mexico, Yucatan, the Amazon region, and the 
Quichua domain, None of these customs, in his opinion, has origin in 
ancestor worship, as claimed by some writers, but all are based on the 
simpler motive of the trophy, and he enters a sensible protest against the 
tendency “*to reach out for the remote and abnormal’’ when a more 
evident explanation is close at hand, The preparation of the scalp 
trophy, the dance and other related ceremonies, and the taboos and relig- 
ious ideas connected with it, are all noted. The extended bibliography 
is a virtual index to American ethnology, and the accompanying valuable 
map makes the general statement clear at a glance. 

The Susquehannocks and. Minquas (p. 18) are identical, the Massa- 
womekes are the Iroquois, and the Nottoways were a cognate tribe of 
southern Virginia. The reviewer must adhere to his former statement, 
noted on page 23, that in 1833 and later the Osages generally beheaded 
without scalping, So recently as 1863, according to the official Indian 
report for that year, they killed, beheaded, and scalped an entire party of 
seventeen or more unfortunate Confederate officers who fell into their hands 
— evidence that so late as the Civil war the one custom still held equal 
place with the other. James Mooney. 
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Der Voltsmund: Alte and newe Beitritge zur Volksforschunyg, Herausgegeben 
төн Dk. PkiEDRICH 5. KRAUSS. Leipzig: Deutsche Verlagsactien- 
gesellschaft, 15906, — [Band [, 12*, xxiii, 160 pp.]. (t Mark per volume.) 
Volume 1: Austrian Folksongs, with music, collected by F, TSCHISCIKA 

and J. M. ScuorTKY, Second revised and enlarged edition. 

Volume 2: German fete of the OUR Century, edited amd adapted by E 
K. BLtüwwtL and Joser LarzrxHorkx. Part 1— Tie Road’ Shorteners, of 
Mfartin Monfamur (1357). 

Volume 5 : The sante, Part 2— fated Frey's Garden Party (7550). 

“Volume 3; Ams and feck! Schnaderhbpfel, with music, from tàr Ba- 
warion-Austian border dialect, collected and edited dy E. K. BLOMML and 
Енікімісн 5, KRAUSS. 

Valume 4: Аштан Folk Tales, by FRANE Ziska, with appendix af 
Child Songs and Child Rhymes from Lower Austria, newly edited, with 
Introduction hy E. K. BLÜMML. 

Volumes 7andSinone. Gipiy /fumor; 250 fests, Anecdotes, and Tales. 
By- Dr. FRIEDRICH S KRAUSS. 

The first of these booklets contains a number of Austrian folk-songs 
gathered, mainly by Johann Schottky, the great Silesian antiquarian and 
folklorist, in the mountain region about Vienna some ninety years ago. 
They include cradle songs, child songs, Christmas songs, comic, love, and 
hunting songs, together with a large and characteristic. collection of 
** Sehmuterhütfeln," a peculiar sort of four-line verse dance songs, by 
some supposed to be a fragmentary survival of ancient dance rituals. 
The musical notation accompanies many of the songs, all of which are in 
the local dialect, of which a sufficient glossary is given, together with a 
chapter on its grammatic peculiarities. Many of the verses are gems of 
their kind, and it is much to be regretted that their beauty is hidden 
under a dialect disguise, but, unfortunately, the people who make folk 
songs do not speak in literary forms. 

Numbers 2 and 5 consist of comic collections from sixteenth century 
writers, ‘The first contains the Weghdrser (** road shorteners '') of Mar- 
tin Montanus (éd. 1557), А series of short stories such as two young men 
might tell to relieve the tedium of a day's walk, all intended to amuse and 
usually more or less coarse, according to the spiritof the times. Number 
s, the '* Garfengesellsehaft'" of Jakob. Frey (1556), is of the same 
order, but with slightly more of literary flavor and with a distinct grudge 
against the clergy. Number 3 is a more recent collection of “ Schmaster- 
küpfelu' (the word has several dialectic forms) from the southern 
Bavarian border, all having the tailor as the unfortunate hero of the 
adventure, "The music of ilic à songs is given, and there is an introductory 
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treatise on the tailor in folklore, particularly in connection with the 
goat, Number 4 is a collection of dialect folktales from the Schnee- 
berg on the castern Bavarian border, first published by Franz Ziska 
(alias Tschischka) at Vienna in 1822, together with a number of chil- 
dren's songs and song games, household prayers, holiday greetings, etc., 
gathered by Johann Wurth, the whole edited, with introduction and 
glossary, by Е. К. Bliimml. 

Numbers 7 and 8, in one volume, contain some 250 anecdotes and 
folktales of Gipsy and Slavonian origin, keenly illustrative of the care- 
less improvidence and childlike simplicity of the Austrian Gipsy, 50 much 
resembling that of out Indians. Much of the material was gathered by 
the doctor himself in Gipsy tents 

It is not too much to say that in this ** Volksmund '* series af Dr 
Krauss we have one of the most important contributions yet made to our 
knowledge of South German dialect and folklore. 

James Mooney. 


Eduard Kutkes ersidiende Schriften. — Herausgegeben von DR. FRIED- 
aicu S Knauss, Band lll: SeAwurrige AWwze [Droll Fellows]: Leipzig s 
Deutsche Verlagsactiengesellschaft, 1906. 8°, тоб pp. 

This third volume of the collected works of Eduard Kulke — the 
distinguished Moravian ghetto writer, composer, and philosopher — edited 
by Dr Krauss, consists chiefly of short tales and catchy anecdotes, this 
time not in dialect, but in intelligible literary German. Many of them 
deal with Hebrew subjects and take incidental note of interesting Jewish 
customs, The complete series is expected to make twelve small volumes, 
for sale at two or three marks each. Janes Mooxer. 


Alnikropophyiria: Jahrbücher für Follloristiche Erhebungen und For- 
ichungen rur Enbutichlunggeschichte der geschlechllichen Moral. Von Dr 
FRiEDRICH S. K&Auss, II] Band. Leipzig: Deutsche Verlagsactiengesell- 
schaft, i906, 4°, vi, 440 pp., plates. ( Privately printed in numbered copies. ) 

The third volume of Anthropophyteia deals chiefly with Elsass, upper 
Austria, Slavonia, Servia, and the Magyar country. It contains chapters 
on popular customs and beliefs in connection with puberty, pregnancy, 
and childbirth, love charms, phallic survivals, erotic rhymes, and proverbs, 
and other things relating to sex cult as found either in primitive society or 
in a degenerate civilization, The illustrative selections are given in 
Magyar, Servian, and German, with accompanying glossaries. Among 
the collaborators are a number of prominent physicians and men of science 
of Germany, Austria, Italy, and the United States. 

James Mooney. 
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fork of Women as fifustrated By Legendary and Traditionary Tales, 
Folk-riynes, Proveriial Sayings, Superstitions, ele, Пу T, F. Tiste- 
тох.Бүкк, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co,: London: Elliot Stock, 
1906. 127, 254 pp. 

We have here, selected. for us out of a million folk-sayings — coarse 
and fine,serious and jocular— the best, as. many as the interested non- 
professional reader needs or would vare to digest. — Mr Thistleton- 
Dyer is-doubtless the best of our English lorists to guide us in the selec- 
tion. So the reader picks up the book entirely prejudiced in its favor. 
When Mr Tylor was in our country, he said in his lecture before the An- 
thropological Society of Washington, that he had come to America to 
study old England. In reading /o/t-Lere of Women one is impressed 
here and there with the suspicion that some of its proverbs are to be found 
in their fuller expression here in America. For example: 


Beauty is but skin thick, and so doth fall 
Short of these stature made of wood of stone. 
We say: 
Teanty is bat skin deep, 
Uyly's te the bone ; 
Beauty soot will fade away 
While Ugly holds her own. 
And there are others that have a more simple, folk-like, unliterary air 
about them, The author's title means folk-lore about women, and not 
folk-lore composed by women. of the quotations would better. be 
labeled ** mean things about women, written by another sex,'' "Though 
the following is by Mrs Browning: 
À worthless woman | mere cold clay, 
As false things are, [M !] but so fair, 
She takes the breath of men away, 
Who gaze npon her unaware. 
O. T. Masox. 


Aorplolegy and duthropology, A/ Handbook for Students, By W. L H, 
DockwonrH. Cambridge: 'The University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Company, togog- — 8*, xxviii, 564 pp. — ($4. 0.) 

This is a useful and much-needed book. ft is not, to be sure, a 
book for reading, for it is too full of detailed information and too concise 
in style to be read with comfort ; hut it is exactly what it claims to be — 
à handbook for.students. — It will likewise be useful as a reference book. 
Tt has its limitations also in the subject matter; it does not attempt to 
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cover all the problems of physical anthropology, but confines itself strictly 
to the field of motphology. — It seeks to present in an objective form the 
evidence on two great questions: as to the place occupied by man in the 
zoological series, and as to the relative positions in the evolutionary scale 
of the different types of man. ‘The bulk of the book is occupied with 
the detailed evidence ; the conclusions are only briefly stated, and in view 
of the critical attitude of the author toward the evidence, his conclusions 
have the appearance of being unusually well supported by his facts, 
The statements are based in large measure on a first-hand study of speci- 
mens. ‘There are more than 300 drawings, most of them original, As 
to the accuracy of the data given, the reviewer will not attempt to ex- 
pressa judgment, as such a judgment would need to be founded on a 
nivich more thorough verification of the statements than the reviewer has 
been able to undertake. He has observed one slip which should be 
nóted. On page 91 the statement is made that Sherrington and Grün- 
baum found the motor area of the cortex of the gorilla to lie exclusively 
on the perferfer side of the central or Rolandic fissure, whereas the fact is 
of course that they found it to lie exclusively on the anterior side of the 
fissure (and in the fissure itself). The reader of statistical proclivities 
will remark the absence of systematic indications of the variability of the 
measurements from which the averages are obtained, and will be inclined 
in consequence to doubt whether the sar measurements and drawings 
given are reliable, It shpuld be said, however, that the author treats in 
the main only of relatively large variations ; such minor differences as 
obiain among the components of the populations of Europe and Asia are 
scarcely considered. 

The work is divided into four sections: on comparative anatomy, 
human embryology, anatomical variation, and paleontology. The first 
two of these are concerned with the problem of the relationships of the 
human species to the order of Primates, The treatment of comparative 
anatomy comprises a brief account of the Mammalia in general, and of 
the principles of their classification, followed by a more detailed study 
of the Primates and especially of Gorilla, and by a comparative account 
of the crania of the Simiide, A chapter of thirty pages is devoted to the 
dental system of the Primates; importance is assigned to the study of the. 
teeth, both because of their prominence in fossil remains and because of 
the direct morphological inferences that can be drawn from a compara- 
tive examination of them. The principal conclusions which are drawn 
from comparative anatomy are that the most generalized form of extant 
primate is seen in the Lemuroidea, that man is related most closely to 
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the Simiidz, but that the modern. apes are highly specialized forms, being 
in many respects more specialized than man himself. 

The section on embryology, which is based on the principle of re- 
capitulation, seeks. *' to ascertain something of Man's ancestral history, 
that is, of the path of evolution traced by Man." A number of charac- 
ters are adduced in which the human fetus resembles the adult or some- 
times the fetal condition of the Primates, especially of the higher apes. 
However, ** no special Primate form or forms are indicated as definitely 
ancestral to Man. But this need cause but little surprise when it is con- 
sidered that the modern Primates have all themselves undergone modifi- 
cations in the course of their descent from the common ancestral forms 
es (p. 171). “The flatness of the nose, thè imperfect power of op- 
position of the pollex (shown by the mode of grasp in the new-born in- 
fant), the straighter lumbar column, the flattened sacrum, the imperfect- 
ly extensible hip and knee, the proportionately long upper limb, the 
incurved feet (and, in the female, the straight vagina), may be mentioned 
as features of this kind, which definitely support the theory of an ances- 
try inclusive of ape-like forms. Further, though the evidence is not yet 
so complete as could be wished, there is no reasonable doubt but that the 
associations are with the Simiida rather than with their lower congeners 
among the Primates, due account being taken of resemblances first to one, 
then to another of the lowlier forms in that Order. Among the Simiida, 
it is difficult to choose between the three larger forms, but, again upon 
the whole, the associations with the Chimpanzee are maintained longer 
than with the remaining examples. And upon these considerations the 
view is based, that of living animals this (the Chimpanzee} represents, 
not necessarily very closely, but on the whole more nearly than any other, 
that comparatively late human ancestor, which were it still in existence 
in an unmodified form, we should be induced to associate morphologically 
with the Family Simiid:e, while excluding it from the Family Hominidse '* 
(pp. 188, 19e). It is still more dificult, in fact imposible in the pres- 
ent stage of knowledge, to select from among the lower apes any one 
form as the closest representative of the stage of human descent next 
back of the Simiidze. 

— n the section devoted to the subject of anatomical variations, a short 
account is first given of atavistic variations which are of importance as 
indicating the line of human ancestry ; but the bulk of the section, which 
is the longest of all, constituting about half of the book, is occupied with 
a detailed comparison of the morphological types of man, '* with the ob- 
ject of ascertaining whether simian characters are present in any particu- 
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lar racë more numerously or in a higher degree than another." The 
various craniometric and osteometric measurements (or a considerable 
selection. of them) are described and pictured, the indices are defined, 
and some results, tending to show the range of variation in human groups 
and to permit comparison with other animals, are cited. — The soft tissues, 
especially the nervous system, are also compared. In the comparison of 
the cerebrum in different races, the author gives particular attention to 
the fissuration, specially to the frequency of occurrence of the sulcus 
lunatus. He sums wp the conclusions from the comparative morphology 
of man in a chapter of 44 pages on ‘* The Morphological Varieties of the 
Hominidz.'' The basis of his classification is the three cranial characters 
of breadth index, degree of prognathism, and cranial capacity; and the 
results are pictured in an interesting way by diagrams which are in effect 
projections of a solid model, the three dimensions of which represent the 
numerical values, in the various groups, of the three characters mentioned. 
‘This manner of combining the data leads to the distinction, in addition 
to an undifferentiated form of cranium, which the author is inclined to 
regard as the most primitive type, of seven rather markedly different 
types, corresponding geographically to the Australian, African Negro, 
Andamanese, Eurasiatic (including most of the inhabitants of Europe, 
Asia, and America, a8 well as of northern Africa and apparently also the 
Malays), Polynesian, Greenlandic, and South African. These types are 
illustrated by drawings of the upper, lateral, and anterior aspects of the 
skull of each. “Finally we may remark that of the seven specialized 
forms distinguished in the foregoing list, the first presents the greatest 
number of simian characteristics combined in one type, and the same 
remark applies to other morphological characteristics associated with this 
form of skull. The second group comes next in order, after which the 
evidence upon which the groups can be coórdinated becomes vague and 
indefinite, so that their morphology asat present known will not alone 
suffice to reduce all the known varieties of Man to an order representing 
their respective grades of evolution '' (pp. 462, 463). Further study of 
the pigmy groups is, the author thinks, specially necessary before the 
true order of the types can be determined. As an appendix to this 
chapter an account of the morphology of the pigmy races is given. 

The last section of the book is devoted to a survey of the fossil remains 
bearing on the ancestry of Man. The remains of lower Primates are 
briefly described, but most attention is paid to /ifhecanfiropus erectus 
and to the Neanderthal, Spy, and Krapina remains, Some account is 
given of the conflicting views that have been held regarding the signifi- 
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cance of these remains; the evidence is carefully sifted, and the result is 
reached that “in Pithecanthropes erectus we possess the nearest likeness 
yet found of the human ancestor, at a stage Immediately antecedent to the 
definitely human phase, and yet at the same time in advance of the simian 
stage "' (p. 520), and that Momo primigenius (or meanderthalenzis) is a 
distinct species, occupying a lower position than any recent race of Man, 
though clearly higher than the apes or than Pitherenthrapus erectus. 
R. S. WOODWORTH. 


Menini Development in the CAH and lAs Rare, Methods and Processese By 
Jines Mank BaLpwWis. Third Edition, Revised (Srornth Printing). New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1906.  12z?, xviii, 477 pp., to tables, 17 figs. 

Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, A Siudy in Social 
Piychology. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN. Fourth Editon. New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 1906. 8°, боб рр. 

These two companion volumes are certainly notable books, and it 
should be-noted that the latter was crowned with the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy of Denmark, While they cannot appear among the new 
books, and while there is relatively little in these later editions not con- 
tained in the first, it may not be amiss to give brief consideration to such 
large aspects of the whole work as relate to anthropological interests. In 
his Mental Development the author has made a strong case in justfication 
of the genetic method for psychological studies, a method which has had 
a great deal to do with the development of the biological and social 
sciences. In fact, almost every phase of research has been quickened by 
the genetic conception, On the other hand, the most notable American 
anthropologists have repudiated genetic conceptions, in fact almost 
tabooed them, and set up a systemic ideal with a classification based 
on the geographical distribution of habit characteristics This virtu- 
ally hands over to the psychologists one of the most important and domi- 
nant academic problems known to men: viz, the history of the human 
mind. 

In his Menta’ Development the author states his position most em- 
phatically as the ** relations of individual development to race develop- 
ment are so intimate—the two are so identical, in fact—that no topic in 
the one can be treated with great clearness without assuming results in 
the other," However, the author means by this that the ontogenesis and 
the phylogenesis of consciousness are «quite identical. "Thus with one 
sweep he draws in the psychologist, the biologist, the anthropologist, the 
sociologist, and the religionist, This is the significance of race in his title. 
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The consequence of this is necessity for the study of the child by the 
experimental conventional methods, outlined in chapter Il. “Then the 
serious problem of the author begins. In four parts he considers in order : 
(т) Experimental Foundations ; (2) Biological Genesis ; ( 3) Psychological 
Genesis; and (4) General Synthesis. In this long discussion the author 
is grappling with the problem of the evolution of mind as revealed in the 
embryology of mind, This book was written ten or more years ago, 
when the recapitulation theory was in the fore and stimulated research 
in embryology and genetic psychology. Now, there are evidences of a 
reaction, for some biologists seem to take the view that the adult is the 
teal important object from which the point of departure is to be taken. 

In one part of this long argument there is an interesting discussion of 
right-handedness, indicating that it is a. deep seated human characteristic. 
In the appendix is a study of Mallery’s paper on Sign Language, showing 
the predominance of right-handedness in gesture speech. (It does not 
seem, however, that a functional relation between speech and the hand ts 
necessarily implied by these facts.) From this the author passes easily to 
a consideration of handwriting. 

‘The second volume is a continuation of the subject from the paint of 
view of social psychology, the plan being ‘‘ to inquire to what extent the 
principles of the development of the individual mind apply also to the 
evolution of society." The conception of the author is that if we once 
know the principles which the individual shows in his mental life, we can 
by elimination decide what principles are truly social. First, the person аз 
a social element is considered as imitative, possessed of a certain equip- 
ment and acting upon certain sanctions. ‘This section is of some interest 
to ethnologists, since it is clearly shown that invention is a mental char- 
acteristic of the child even more than of the man, and, further, that 
imitation alone will not explain the social status. Language, play, and 
art are treated as social aids to invention. The discussion of the genius 
as the great inventor and the consequent social shifting toward new 
nuclei caused by their inventions is very suggestive, because the ethnolo- 
gist is constantly meeting with cultural differences due to the genius of 
some one or two individuals. The person's equipment is considered as 
largely made up of instinct and feeling. This is one commendable 
feature of the book, for the present day academic scientists are so afraid 
of anything resembling emotion that they often even refuse to admit it as 
an effective individual and social force. In short, nothing is admitted 
into the academic scientific fold until it is squeezed into dry intellectual 
pulp. 
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‘The next consideration is of sanctions. ‘The personal sanctions are 
considered as a psychological and ethical problem, "Then come up for 
review the social sanctions. The author claims that the opposition 
between the two is largely fictitious, because it can not be conceived that 
there are social sanctions that do not rest on personal ones for the very 
reason that there can be no society without persons. Yet the reality of 
opposition between the two sanctions is not denied, for the individual is 
often in revolt against the social order. Then the problem of the second 
book is raised: ** What place in the social development, if any, has the 
opposition between the personal sanctions and the social sanctions?" 

This we come to the person in action and to social organization. 
Throughout the book the biological analogy is ever brought to the test, 
and in this section is the culmination of the argument that ‘* social 
organism "* isa false conception because the phenomenon is psychological, 
or analogous to a growth of consciousness instead of analogous to the de- 
velopment of a biological organism. 

It isa matter of regret that the author did not force home one point. 
After having, by long labor, arrived at the conclusion that the social is 
in reality a psychological affair and susceptible of being evolved from the 
individual consciousness, thus breaking the tie between the social and the 
biological, the ax could have been applied to those theories that seek to 
identify social and biological evolution, regarding the former as the final 
functian of the latter. 

The author's literary method is involved, and one can not quite 
escape the conviction that he is tedious; but he has certainly made a 
strong case for his thesis. CLARK WISSLER. 


ihe Todan By W. HOR. Rivers. London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: 

The Macmillan Cà., 1906. 87,755 рр. 

This is a grand work, though nothing more perhaps than might have 
been expécted by one acquainted with its author's previous labors in 
Torres strait. Full of meat from cover to cover, it yet exhibits a true 
scientific attitude in the care with which the proven or partially proven is 
distinguished from the uncertain and the unknown. "In approaching this 
work Mr Rivers found himself confronted by a tribe that was no stranger 
to ethnologists — one, in fact, supposéd to be known so well as hardly to 
require further investigation. The enormous advance our author has 
made upon that work, however, although he himself is always careful to 
give full credit to his predecessors, suggests what slender basis there may 
be for the statement sometimes made that such and such a field has been 
exhausted. 
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The interest attaching to the people under consideration has been due 
in the first place to their unique social customs, especially their pro- 
nounced and peculiar polyandry, amounting in pome cases to group mar- 
riages between families, and secondly to the extent to which general 
theories of social evolution have heen based on these, Mr Rivers is to 
be commended for the limited extent to which he has allowed himself to 
be prejudiced in advance in his study of the people in question and the 
fairness with which he presents facts that might be adduced in favor of 
this or that hypothesis. 

At the present day the Todas number about 800 souls, divided in the 
proportion of about five to two between two endogamic sections called 
Tartharol and Teivaliol. Each of these in turn is subdivided into a num- 
ber of clans owning separate villages but forced to marry outside. It is 
an interesting commentary on the fallacy of many popular sociological 
arguments that here among a polyandrous people, where if anywhere pa- 
ternity is uncertain, descent is yet paternal. It is true the paternity is 
largely, if not usually, fictitious, being determined not by known father- 
hood but by the ceremony of giving a bow and arrow to the mother by 
one among the possible fathers of the child, but this hardly mitigates the 
significance of the main fact that descent is reckoned through the males. 
Interesting to students of American Indian society will be the sections in 
which Mr Rivers deals with clan divisions, showing, as he does, by act- 
ual examples the progressive sundering of different sections of a clan 
from a position in which intermarriage is prohibited between them to one 
in which marriage is allowed, Scarcely, if at all, second їп interest are 
the descriptions of the elaborate dairy rituals, about which the religious 
life of this peculiar people centers. In each of the two great divisions 
there are common and sacred herds of buffalo, but while the Teivaliol 
have sacred herds of but one kind, there are several distinct grades of 
herds and dairies among the ‘Tartharol, varying in degree of sanctity and 
complication of ritual up to the crowning Ti dairies. ‘The priests of these 
dairies are always drawn from the Teivaliol, or one special Tartharol clan 
called Melgarsol. The mythology behind this dairy ritual strikes one 
as decidedly meager in comparison, and neither profoundly philosoph- 
ical nor elevated in tone, many of the leading gods being apparently 
deified men. 

One is tempted to write much besides, but it is impossible to do 
more than to suggest a few of the interesting points brought out in this 
book, Mr Rivers’ general conclusions, all the more important to us as 
founded on such a wealth of information, are these: He indicates a 
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strong probability that the Todas are an intrusive tribe which probably 
came into the Nilgari hills from the district of Malabar, on the west 
coast, though certain arguments may be adduced in favor of Mysore or 
Coorg, Secondly, he is of opinion that they represent a decline in cul- 
ture and religion rather than anything: approaching a primitive status or 
an atrested development. The Todas would present a most remarkable 
object lesson in evolution if, as Mr Rivers suggests, they should, under 
European inticnce, now evolve from polyandry through group marriage 
into monogamy. Joux R. SwANTON. 


Af the flack of the Black Man's Mind, Or Notes on the Kingly Office in 
Heat Afra, Hy R. E DENNETT. London: Macmillan $È Co; New 
Vork : The Macmillan Coj, 1906; 89, 288 pp. 

It is rather curious that in an age so dominated by evolutionary ideas 
two authors dealing with races in very different parts of the world and 
under very different conditions should believe that their present social 
status is a result of degeneration. — The above work, very different in scope 
and object from that of Mr Rivers, above reviewed, deals with the religious 
beliefs and social customs of the Bavili and Bini tribes of West Africa, but 
particularly with that higher philosophy which Mr Dennett holds to lie 
behind it. The book consists largely of reprints of several articles by the 
same writer in the Journals of the African Society, the Anthropological 
Institute, and. the Folk-lore Society, and it is perhaps owing to this fact 
that they present a certain lack of coherence and leave considerable to be 
inferred by a reader not already acquainted with the subject or one who 
does not read with close attention. For the same reason it is difficult to 
give a proper idea of the philosophy here presented, yet it is too interest- 
ing to pass over without making the effort. 

Most writers.on West Africa have assumed the religion there found to 
consist of what is called fetishism or »onpoism, involving the tse of small 
images supposed to be connected with spirits. These fetishes are divided 
into two classes: *' Zinkici Zinzo or Zinkondi (home protecting figures, 
charms, and talismans) and Zinkici Zimbowu (figures into which nails are 
driven). Mr Dennett gives a very interesting account of them, but he 
denies that they represent al) the religion the two peoples he has investi- 
gated possesses. —*' I believe," says he, ** that above and beyond fetish- 
ism or Ndongorm . . . there is a higher form of religion among the 
Bavili which is connected with certain symbols in the form of (1) sacred 
groves; (2) sacred lands and rivers; (3) sacred trees ; (4) sacred ani- 
mals; (5) omens ; and (6) the seasons," In its last analysis Bavili 
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philosophy is monistic, resolving itself into: Nzambi. Nzambi, we are 
told, means ** the personal essence (Impi) of the fours ( Zia or Za fours ),'' 
and the fours **are the groups each of four powers called Bakici Baci. , . 
The prefix Ba the plural of N proving that these powers are personalities 
or attributes of a person, that they are not zinkici like the mere wooden 
figures," "Phe fours as they exist in mundane things appear to arise from 
the abstract elements of a trinity of male, female, and evolutional power 
proceeding from Nzambi. ‘The third of these continues ta operate in the 
world under a slightly altered. form, making the fourth abstract power. 
From a similar combination of male and female elements and their prod- 
ucts the second «acred numlier, six, arises, and in accordance with these 
two numbers are arranged the six clases above mentioned. ‘Thus there 
are-six primary groups of sacred groves of four cach, and although there 
are many other sacred groves, it is supposed that these originally totalled 
144, 1.€., 6 times 24. There are also six sacred. provinces surrounding 
the royal province, and the Kuilu, the principal river of the kingdom of 
Loango, is made to fall into the scheme by using the names of its three 
tributaries, that ofa lake at its head, and an additional name borne by the 
river in its upper course, Again, there are 24 sacred trees and plants, 
24 sacred animals, and 24 omens. Finally, seasons ‘' only exist as factors 
in six groups of four,'’ cach four corresponding to the great abstract four 
arising from Nzambi, while the groups are of two months cach. The 
whole sequence of months, however, itself represents a process of growth 
ina living organism, and there isa thirteenth month which stands at one 
end as the primal cause, and at the other as the ultimate effect and the 
cause of a new series. For it shoold be noted that all of the six cate- 
gories above enumerated proceed in this manner from a primal cause lying 
outside through an evolution by means of the sexes to a consummation 
which becomes the cause of a new series. 

Havili property owners receive their right to land from the provincial 
governors, and these in turn from the king, who himself has no power 
over it except as the representative of Nzambi on earth. In the last 
analysis, therefore, it is the deity who owns all Bavili land. 

Next Mr Dennett reviews the cistoms and social organization of the 
Bini, wherein he thinks he has found traces of the same beliefs, though 
his case here is naturally not so strong. 

Beyond the central thought of this book, of which the reviewer has 
tried to give an idea, though he is aware an imperfect one, there are very 
interesting chapters on the constitution of the Bavili and Bini govern- 
ments, laws, measures, signs and symbols, and the Bavili psychology. 
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In this material may be noted as of especial interest references to the 
dram language of West Africa. Regarding the rapidity in which news 
can be communicated in this manner, Mr Dennett says: 

“Tn 1881, we in Landana heard of the wreck of the mail steamer 
Ethiopia off Luango, sixty or seventy miles away, one or two hours after 
its ‘actual occurrence, in Luango, by drum message. . . . 

“ [In the early part of 1895 I sent the schooner O/Aanense from Lu- 
ange toa place some sixty miles north, called Konkwatti, for the purpose 
of picking up some cargo there. One morning about ten o'clock my head 
man came to me, and after some hesitation told me that he had heard 
that the schooner was ashore. | could get nothing more definite out of 
him except that he had heard the news." T knew enough about the ra- 
pidity with which bad news travels to believe that this misfortune must 
have occurred, and sel about making the necessary preparations for de- 
spatching boats and implements to her rescue, so that the next day, when 
the messenger confirming the news arrived, all was ready and immediately 
forwarded. It appeared that the schooner had come ashore during the 
night previous to the arrival of the unofficial news, which probably had 
not been communicated to me until some time after it was the common 
property of the natives; that is to say, the news had traveled the sixty 
miles or so In three or four hours." 





Јонк R. SWANTON, 


Proceedings and Collections of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society 

Jor the year тро. Edited by Rev. Horace Epwin Haypes, М.А., 

Corresponding Secretary and Librarian. Volume IX. Wilkes-Barré, 

Раг: Printed for the Society, 1905, 8^, 249 pp.. ilis. 

Were it not for the fact that the excellent work which the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society is doing is so well known, its name 
would hardly suggest the extent of its interest in American ethnology and 
archeology. Such interest is exemplified by the volume before us, for of 
the eight main papers which it contains, six are devoted to topics of 
anthropologic interest, as follows : 

1. Pioocer Physicians of Wyoming Valley, 1771-1825, by Frederick 
C. Johnson, M.D. (pp. 47-106). 

z. Early Smoking Pipes of the North American Aborigines, by Alfred 
Franklin Berlin (pp. 107-136). 

3. Aboriginal Pottery of the Wyoming Valley-Susquehanna River 
Region, Pennsylvania, by Christopher Wren (pp. 137-179). 

4. Reman Catholic Indian Relics in the Possession of the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society, by Charles F, Hill (pp. 171—174). 
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s. The Expedition of Colonel Thomas Hartley Against the Indians in 
1798, to Avenge the Massacre of Wyoming, by David Craft (pp. 189-216). 

6. The Zebulon Butler Tablet and the Zebulon Butler Ethnological 
Fund, by Rey, Horace Edwin Hayden (pp. 217—224). 

1. The paper by Dr Tohnson, іп addition to rendering much infor- 
mation on the practice of medicine in Wyoming valley a century or more 
ago, much of it of the folk sort, sheds some light on the Indians of the 
vicinity and their settlements. 

2. Mr Berlin’s article on Early Smoking Pipes, with. illustrations of 
numerous forms, gives a brief summary of the early history of smoking 
among the Indians, with extracts from various authors on this interesting 
custom. Mr Berlin recognizes the following classes of pipes: Tubular 
pipes, pipes without stems, double concoidal pipes, mound pipes, monitor 
or platform pipes, elephant pipes, great pipes or calumets, clay or terra 
cotta pipes, bird and animal pipes, Micmac pipes, Cherokee pipes, idol 
pipes, disk pipes, Iroquois pipes, and earth pipes, ‘The author, curiously 
enough, refers to ‘the late'’ Joseph D. McGuire, whose studies of pipes 
and smoking are so well known, and whois still actively engaged in re- 
search along similar lines. 

3. Mr Wren's interesting paper on the Wyoming Valley-Susquehanna 
pottery represents the results of careful and conscientious study, but the 
character of the pottery of this region and the local conditions are such 
that it is impossible to determine the tribes which manufactured it, much 
of the earthenware exhibiting northern types, and a considerable propor- 
tion belonging to that which Mr Holmes denominates the Middle Atlantic 
province. ‘The forme are simple and the vessels were evidently made for 
utilitarian purposes ; the clay is of inferior quality, hence the product is 
not comparable with that from other sections of the country. Pounded 
quartz, sharp sand, mica, soapstone, and shell were used as a degraissant ; 
the pottery in which the soapstone occurs is the best ware found. The 
author thinks that fat may have been used instead of water for making 
the clay plastic before modeling. Most of the specimens consist of frag- 
ments, only about fifty complete vessels being known, a goodly number 
of which are in possession of the Wyoming Historical and Geological So- 
ciety. ‘The vessels consisted chiefly of jars or pots, the body of which 
was always spherical or spheroidal, with round or slightly conical bottom ; 
the neck occupied about one-fourth the height of the vessel; the rim was 
usually flaring. ‘Ihe capacity of the vessels varied from a quart to ten or 
twelve gallons: Decoration was confined usually to the rim and neck, 
although occasionally the entire body was covered with more or less 
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uniform markings. ‘These were produced with the roulette, a toothed 
implement, or with a wooden punch. ‘There are indications that some 
vessels were thinly coated with clay of a color different from that of the 
paste, while a few others suggest washing with pigment. ‘The soapstone 
vessels of the region are usually flat-bottomed, and are provided with lugs 
for the purpose, it is believed, of hanging them over the fire. ‘The body 
was often drilled with numerous holes, as if designed for use as a colander. 
The steatite vessels are not so numerous as those of earthenware, nor 
have steatite deposits been found in the vicinity. Mr Wren observes that 
at the places where steatite vessels are most numerous, carthenware is 
rare, and vice versa. 

4. Mr Hill's paper on Roman Catholic Indian Relics treats of the in- 
teresting but often neglected period of the early contact of whites and 
Indians. Тһе objects described consist of two small plaster molds (one 
representing the Virgin Mary, the other the Virgin and the Infant Jesus), 
and a leaden image of the Virgin. These objects were found in 1385 on 
the headwaters of the Nescopeck, and are attributed to the “‘ French" 
Indians who burned and plundered Gnadenhiitten (now Weissport, Pa.) 
in 1755. Another object is a brass crucifix, 2 inches long, found at 
Wilkes-Barré, and like the others now the property of the Wyoming His- 
torical and Geological Society. Its origin is unknown, but it is believed 
to have been brought into the valley perhaps as early as 1737. 

5. While designedly historical, Mr Craft’s interesting paper on the 
Hartley expedition of 1775 to avenge the Wyoming massacre, contains 
information regarding the location of certain Indian settlements and battle- 
grounds. This expedition, which marched from Fort Muncy to Wyom- 
ing, a distance of 186 miles, resulted in the destruction of the Indian 
towns of Tioga, Sheshequin, Queen Esther's Town, and Wyalusing — the 
last-mentioned having been the site of one of the Moravian missions of 
Friedenshiitten. 

6. The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society has established the 
ti Colonel Zebulon Butler Fund,' for ethnological purposes, in memory 
of the commander of the American forces at Wyoming, July 3, 1778, who 
died at Wilkes-Barré in 1795. The Fund (the nucleus of which was 
created by the generosity of the Reverend Horace Edwin Hayden, the 
librarian) now amounts to $600, and the archeological collections of the 
Society, gathered in the Wyoming valley and the lowlands that border 
the Susquehanna to the north and west, number more than 20,000 speci- 
mens, including 1,000 fine pieces found in the vicinity of Wilkes-Barré 
and obtained by means of the Fond. In addition, an ethnological library 
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of 300 volumes has been procured, and a beautiful bronze tablet was 
erected in 1904 as a further memorial of the hero of Wyoming. 

The work of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society deserves 
the highest praise. Е. №, Норсе. 


Columbus, Ramon Pane anf Ae Beginnings of American. Anthropology. 
By EDWARD GAYLORD BOURNE, Professor of History in Vale University. 
Reprinted from the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester: 1906, 87, 41 p. 

There is probably no one more deeply versed in the history of the 
great discovery than the author of the above memoir, consequently a 
word from him on the very beginnings of American anthropology is not 
likely to be passed unnoticed by students of the first inhabitants of the 
New World. 

In this most interesting and valuable article Professor Bourne justly 
characterizes Columbus as in a sense ** the founder of American Anthro- 
pology,'" for he ** not only revealed the field of our studies to the world, 
but actually in person set on foot the first systematic study of American 
primitive custom, religion and folklore ever undertaken.'" In addition 
to his interest їп the subject of the Indians, as shown by his letters, 
Columbus commissioned Fray Ramon Pane (not Roman Pane as he is 
usually but mistakenly called) "to collect all their ceremonies and an- 
tiquities."” Fane's report, says Professor Bourne, ** is not only the first 
treatise ever written in the field of American antiquities, but to this day 
remains our most authentic record of the religion and folk-lore of the 
long since extinct Tainos, the aboriginal inhabitants of Haiti," 

Professor Bourne prints a translation of Ferdinand Columbus's abridy- 
ment of his father's account of the religion of primitive Hayti, which 
deals especially with the use of coms (the word, it is shown, is accented 
on the last syllable), or fetishes, followed by a critical study of Fane's 
important work, with a list of writings useful. to the student of the sub- 
ject. ‘The great importance of the friar's treatise may be seen from the 
range of its contents, which includes a cosmogony, a creation legend, an 
Amazon legend, a legend which offers interesting evidence that syphilis 
was an indigenous and ancient disease in America at the time of the dis- 
covery, a flood and ocean legend, a tobacco legend, a sun and moon 
legend, a long account of the Haytian medicine-men, an. account of the 
making of their sewi, ol the ritualistic use of tobacco, a current native 
prophecy of the appearance in the island of a race of clothed people, 
and lastly a brief report of the earliest conversions to Christianity in the 
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island and of the first native martyrs, ‘These twenty-six chapters occupy 
pages 12-31 of Professor Bourne's paper, which closes with an epitome 
of the Eden translation of the treatise of Fray Ramon inserted by Peter 
Martyr in his De Rebus Oceanicis et Nowe Orbe with some emendations. 
Students of the aborigines-of the West Indies will be thankful to 
Professor Bourne for making so readily accessible these sources of infor- 
mation, and for his critical notes. on the epitomes of Peter Martyr and 
Las Casas. F. W. HODGE. 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Buper, E. A. Warn, Editor. "The Life of Takla H&ymánót in the 
Verson of Dabra Libanés, and the Miracles of Takla Hàymánót in the 
Version of Dabra Libànós, and the Book of the Riches of Kings. Тһе 
Ethiopic Texts, from the British Museum MS. Oriental 723, edited with 
English Translations, to which is added an English Translation of the 
Waldebbàn Version. London; 1006. Privately printed for Lady 
Meux. ‘Two parts, folio, Ixiii, 396, 141 pp., 165 colored pl. 

Викхако, Auo, Le Colonel Henry Bouquet Vainqueur des Peaux- 
Rouges de Ohio. Lausanne: Imprimerie Lucien Vincent, 1906. 87, 
76 pp., 2 pl (Extrait de la Reewe Alstorique vaudoise.) 

Densmore, Frances. The Plea of our Brown Brother, and Ke-wa- 
kun-ah, the Homeward Way. Two Indian Sketches, with Introduction 
by Hon. Francis E, Leupp, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Chilocco: 
Indian Print Shop Press, 1906. 8°, 8 IL, 2 pl. 

Two sympathetic sketches by an earnest student of the Indians, particularly of their 
music. “The mechanical part is the work of the Chilocco Indian School and is highly 
creditable in every way. 

Dorsev, ELLA LORAINE. Pocahontas. Second edition, Washing- 
ton: The Howard Press, 1906. 8°, 58 pp., ill. 

‘The author has assembled much material regarding the life of this celebrated Vir- 

ginia squaw. 
‘Dorsey, GEORGE A. The Pawnee. Mythology (Part I). Col- 
lected under the Auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1926. Roy. E”, 
546 pp. 

Of the 148 myths given, numbers 1 10 3K are ** True Stories of the Heavenly beings,'" 
39 to 76 are tales of Ready-to-Give, 77 to. 116 are an the The Origin of Medicine Cere- 
monies or Power, and 117 19 148 aire Coyote taler Pages 473 to 546 are devoted to 
abstracts of the myths. То Бе reviewed in n forthcoming isiue. 
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Әкіссз, Төнм В. Short Sketches from Oldest America, Philadel- 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Co. [1905]. 127, 163 pp., ill. 

Notes on the ethnology and folklore of the Eskimo of the Arctic coast of Alaska by a 
physician and missionary among the natives of Point Hope. 

Extis, Georce W. and Morris, Jous E. King Philip's War. Based 
on the Archives and Records of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, and Contemporary Letters and. Accounts. With Bib- 
liographical and Topographical Notes. New York: Grafton Press; 
[1906.] 12°, хӯ, 326 рр., Ш. 

FORSTEMANN, E&Nsr. Commentary on the Maya Manuscript in the 
Royal Library of Dresden. ‘Translated by Miss Selma Wesselhoeft and 
Miss A. M. Parker. ‘Translation revised by the author. Cambridge, 
Mass. 1906. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archwology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. tv, No. 2.) 8°, pp. 49-256, 
г рі. 

" Dr Tozzer's appreciation of the work of Dr Fórstemann on another. page. 

Fov, W. Führer durch das Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum ( Museum 
für Vólkerkunde) der Stadt Cóln. — Preis 5o Pfennig.  Coln: Druck von 
M. Dumont Schauberg, 1906... 16?, (iv, ) 220 + 1 pp., ill. 

An excellent and handy catalogue of this museum. Some American objects are de- 
scribed and illustrated. 

GEORGE, PaAur. Das heutige Mexiko und seine Kulturfortschritte. 
Beiheft zu den Mitteilungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft (für 
Thüringen) zu Jena: Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1906... 8?, 133 pp., 34 pl. 

JAYNE, CAROLINE FURNESS. String Figures. A Study of Cat's- 
cradles in Many Lands. With an Ethnological Introduction by Alfred 
C. Haddon. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906, Roy. 8°, xxii, 
407 pp.. 17 pl., 867 figs. | 

JOHNSON, WALTER, and Waricur, Wituiam. Neolithic Man in 
North-East Surrey. With a Chapter on. Flint by B. C. Polkinghorne. 
Cheaper reissue. London: Elliot Stock, 1906. viii, тоо рр. 

Jorpax, Francis, Jr. Aboriginal Fishing Stations on the Coast o 
the Middle Atlantic States. — Philadelphia: [The Author,] 1006. 12°, 
45 PPa i 0 - 

A good summary by an enthüsisstic student of American archeology. 

Kipp, DupLEY. Savage Childhood: A Study of Kaffir Children. 
London: Adam and Charles Black, 1906. — xvi, 314 pp. 

KaoknER, A. L. The Yokuts Language of South Central California. 
University of California Fublications in American Archeology and Eth- 
nology, Vol. z, No. 5, r906. Roy. 8°, 213 pp. 
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A linguistic study, with primary attention to morphology, of the Vokuts or Maripsoan 
family uf California. Part 1, comprising about half the paper, deals with the Yaudanchi 
dialect typical of the Foothill half of the family. Fart IT deals more briefty nnd com- 
paratively with the Yauelmani dialect representative of the Valley half of the family. — Part 
111 discusses the lexical, grammatical, and phonntic relations of the larger divisions of the 
family and of the forty dialects into which they are subdivided, together with the simi- 
lates anl distienilerities of the family as a whole to other families of California. The 
Vohute language is of the simple Californian type, but i» specially characterized by an 
elaborate system of vowel mutations, by polysyllabic stems, and by the lack of derivation 
hy affixion, 

Мооккнғап, WARREN K. A Narrative of Explorations in New 
Mexico, Arizona, Indiana, etc, Together with a Brief History of the 
Department. (Department of Archeology, Phillips Academy, Bulletin 
ПІ.) Andover, Mass: Andover Press, rgoó. 87, 170 рр., 82 Пе., 
and Appendix (“A Brief Description of Flint Ridge," by Gerard 
Fowke), 11 unnumbered leaves, 

Prrr-RivkRs, A. Lawr-Fox. ‘The Evolution of Culture and Other 
Essays. Edited by J. L. Myres. With an Introduction by Henry Bal- 
four, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996. 12°, xx, 232 рр. 

Ркорбем, Т. Мітеснип. On the Great American Plateau. Wan- 
derings among Canyons and Buttes, in the Land of the Cliff-Dweller, and 
the Indian of To-day, New Vork and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1906. 16°, vill, 245 pp., Ill. 

We agree entirely with the stutement in the announcement that this i$ **a pictur- 
енде account, based npon long scquaintance with, and « careful study of, the history of 
the great highland country in the soothwestern United States, over which lies the romance 
of the early Spanish explorers and the mystery of the primitive inhabitants" 

Romero, Betisario Diaz. Tiahuanacu, Estudio de Prehistoria 
Americana, La Par: Imprenta de Castillo y C*, 1906. 8°, 411, 835 pp. 

RurrExBER, E M.  Footprints of the Red Men, Indian Geograph- 
ical Names in the Valley of Hudson's River, the Valley of the Mohawk, 
and on the Delaware: "Their Location and the Probable Meaning of some 
of them, [Newburgh, N. Y,?] Published under the Auspices of the New 
York State Historical Association, [1906]. 8°, 241 pp., ill. 

One of the best books of its kind, by the author of Mistery of the Indian Tribes of 
он?» River, a standard work on the New York tribes. 

Surius, U. T.. Über die Sperrfscherei bei den Finnisch-Ugrischen 
Volkero, Eine Vergleichende Ethnographische Untersuchung. Hel- 
singfors; Finnischen Literatur-Gesellschaft, 1906. — 4?, 486 p., 607 figs. 

Tuomas; N. W: Bibliography of Folk-lore: 1905. London: Pub- 
lished for the Folk-Lore Society by David Nutt, 1906. 8°, 36 pp. 

Includes. only books and. periodicals published in the British Empire during 1905, 
consequently tbe Western Hemisphere is dismissed with fifteen titles. 
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THOMAS, WILLIAM I, Sex and Society. Studies in the Social Psy- 
chology of Sex. Chicago: University of Chicago Press; London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1907. 12?, vii, 325 pp. 

Torzer, Atraen M. A Comparative Study of the Mayas and the 
Lacandones. NewYork: The Macmillan Co., 1907. — 8?, xxi, 195 pp., 
29 pl., 51 fig. 

Report of the Fellow in American Archxology of the Archeological Institute of 
Алцетиа, 1002-1005, To be reviewed in a subsequent hane. 

Woon, Normas B.  Livesof Famous Indian Chiefs from Cofachiqui, 
the Indian Princess, and Powhatan ; down to and including Chief Joseph 
and Geronimo. Also an Answer, from the Latest Reseurch, of the Query, 
Whence came the Indian ? [etc]. Aurora, Il.: American Indian His- 
torical Publishing Co., 1906. 8?, 771 pp., ill. 

Wuxnr, Witsktw. Vólkerpsychologie. Eine Untersuchung der Ent- 
wicklungsgesetze von Sprache, Mythus und Sitte. Zweiter Band: Mythus 
und Religion. Zweiter Teil. Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann, 2906. 
B*, viii, 481 pp., figs. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


CONDUCTED BY De ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


(Nore. —Anthors, especially those whose articles appear im journals and other 
serials not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 
American Anihrcpelegit! hy sendiog directlyto Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetta, U. S. A., reprints or copies of such studies as they may desire 
to have noticed in these pages. — EDITOR. ] 


GENERAL 

Beatty (A.) The St. George, or mim- 
mene d а study in the protology 
ef the drama. (Troms. Wisc. Acad. 
Sei., үүө xv pe ,273-324.) This 


ay," the Eux ceremonies {sum- 
mer and winter play), the Australian 


food ( intichiumn) ceremonies, the initia- 
tion ceremonies of Australia, Oceania, 
etc, ihe American Indian initiation, 
icultura] and kindred ceremonies. 
we author tees im the ku 
primitive ies (the artem | 
Seagal? Ж i ens patare), 
the prototypes of the Si George play 
{in P ich there is *' the inock stmggle 
or the mock death, now scarcely magic, 
almost entirely entertaining "* ). 
Boman (E.) Hjalmar Stolpe. (J. Soc- 
Amér. de Paris, 1906, N. 5., 111, 94-97.) 
Brief account of scientific activities with 
Boule (M.| Edouard Piette,  (L'An- 
thropologie, Faris, 1906, XVI, 214-224, 
afg) Sketch of life and scientific ac- 
tivities of Piette, the distinguished arche- 
ologist, well known through his writings 
on prehistoric man, particularly cave- 
man in France. ‘The bibliography of 


his publications appended (rm, 100 titles ) 
et hile to have covered the fields of 


(Gloss, Benschwg., хб Зе, 75-79, 

5-90, 13 ig». Based my. experi- 
a Қы) of methods of stretch. 
ing the bow (English, ancient Greek, 
Chinese, Japanese, primitive peoples), 


Dressler (G.) 


Fischer 


metheds of arrow.release (critique of 
Morse's classification), miming, “draw 
ing uptothe ear," etc. B. notes that the 
bow, as a military weapon, was abol- 
ished in China by on imperial edict of 
[шу тї, то. He suggests ite use for 
| Fusspíad und Weg geo- 
raphisch betrachtet. — (Mitt, d. Ver. Г. 
Er . zu Leipzig, 1905 [1906], 137- 
219, 8 pL) Comprehensive study of 
typical Б алые and roads (foot and 
peck roads,— polar, mountain, steppe 
and desert, | etc, — primitive 
sled and wagon paths, artificia]. roads, — 
highways, railroudx), their origins (nat- 
ural, human), distribution over rhe 
globe, ete. The angu sarae of. the 
North Asiatic tundra, the. Chilean. /- 
dera; the mountain-passes of central 
Asin and E the thicket-paths of 
central Africa, the prairie and Jano ways 
of the New Workl, the caravan-roads ol 
the Old Warld deserts, the swamp-paths 
of northern Europe, the paths. through 
the primitive forests of. South America 
and the East Indies, cte, the sled routes 
of Arctic Siberia, the wagun-paths of 
old and new Asia, are considered, Also 
primitive beidges, ete. Paths are older 
than man, for the animala trod them be- 
fore him. 
isch КЕ.) Die Varistionen an Radius 
und Ulm des Menschen. (Z £ Morph. 


Au Anthrop., Stuttgart, 1906, IX, 147- 


$24 ph. 16 fgs.) Treats in detail, 
with measurements, of variation, length 
and thickness, form (whole, panis), etc- 
the radius and ulpa in 117 human (25 
Badenese, t Lapp, 14 African, 6 Aus- 
tralian, 6 Polynesian, 18 Melanesian, 6 
Megritos from Philippines, 3 Vedda, 2 
Senoi, 9 Burmese, t Chinese, 5 Japanese, 
6 Foegian, 17 prehistoric European, — 
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also Neandertal, Spy, Naulette, Кта: with the cult of sacrifice ; it represents 
pina), 23 anth id (4 gibben, 2 chim. indeed, one of the ^ diminished '* forts 
pes s s geri 12 orang-utan) ar) 25 of human sacrifice | rimi similius) 5 

forearms. The eS once devoured hot trom the body, it js 
show a great of variation foe the now eaten in symbolic form, belief in its 
whole d um and bal lot individual group virtue not, having yet disappeared. Н, 
only à greuter frequency. of this ar ! holds that the two-tobed form of symbalic 
аваас а ome race from heart-bread is of Coptic Egyptian origin, 
the other, The Neandertal man is a From Coptic monks these passed to Italy, 


thence 10 Cermany. 


species by himsel. The lowest char- 
Kirschmann ( À.) Pa possibility of life 


acters appear in the Fuegians and Melan- 


asians; then follow Negri, Aus 
tralians, Veddas, Senok The Negro, 
except in ulnar curve, i nearer 10 ihe 
European thun the others. There is no 
absolutely “lower” race, The anthro: 
poids are nearer man than the other 
apes, AEN EEG leads the rest. 
Frazer (J. G.) Negative magic. (Man, 
Lond., 1 55-56.) Notes that. au- 
thor's theory that “taboo is merely neg. 
ative magic,'" has in a certain way 
anticipated by Hubert anıl Mauss in their 
essay on the |] theory of magle pub- 


lished in the seventh volume of J’ Année 


vesc Tolar 
Frédéric ay Untersuchungen liber die 
Rasenunterschiede der menschlichen 


Коре: ge eh. a. Ae 
utigart, 1906, IX зар 
fg&.) Treats indet iail E hê aia 


سے ے س 


and other panies of the hair, | 


grouping, form of follicles, thickness, 
section, form of papilla, form of. roots, 
glands, nsei iem outer sheath, 
elc, in t Japanese, 2 Chinese, 4 Hindus, 
r Tamil, t Armeniam, 3 Alsatians, 1 
Badenese, 1 Italian, 1 red Alsatian, t 


E » 1 Arib, Gear t Abgssininn, | 
t Fellah, 4 Negroes, 1 Solomon Islander 


In the arrangements of the glands and 
muscles of the hairs no race-differences 


are shown, Such differences, however, 
occur in the form and insertion of the 
follicles, curvation, crosd: section, thick- 
ness of skin, hair, ete А to F., 


the Vi УМЕН “сүйіс semi-circulaire 
!! da pot thë cause of the 
curvation of the hain and follicles in the 


i the term ‘woolly hair" is in- 
correct. Hair-groupa of two 
ate with the meotrichs. Grou s of ae are 


үйте, 2- the range in à 
Hitler | ul Bes CURE. 


ҒА, d Air, Hruschwg., 1966, М. Ғ., 
v, 263-275, 20 ígx. ) Treats of symbolic 
ete, in the OF a heart, Аз 


an object of folk-medicinal signifirance 
the heart, ut the position as votive gift 
and symbolic bread shows, by connected. 


АМ: АГН а ье. 


| 


Lasch (R.) 


Lejeal iL.) 


in other worlds. [rans R. Astron: 

Soc. Can, 1905, Toronto, 1966, 129-174.) 

Serks to disprove the contentions of A. 

KR. Wallace in his recent book, Marsi 

Place tw ghe ÜUniperss. Ko argues that 

the commologist W. completely aban- 
dons the Wicas of the evolutmnist W."" 


Lang sopa Onastiones totemica, | Man, 


Lond., 1906, $1-54. | Replies to. Hart. 

land's criticism of La's ose of Darwin. 
Thinks nothing can be done but marking 
time, till the question which of the Aus- 
tralian tribes are the more primitive and 
which the more advanced is settled satis- 


factorily. 

The totem taboo sml exogaxm 
- (Ibid. af 130-131. 1 Author admits the 
error of bis that ** intertu- 
temic a aer ba forbidden ва af the 
totemic taboo." He still holda to At: 
kinson's ұлес? law theory. 
Das Marktwesen auf den 

titiven Kulturetufen. xD 

lin, (906, 1x, 619-527, 700-715, 
764-782. | Valoshle and inter > 
count TH and ‘kindred innin, 
lions an ces B imitive 
ples of all parts of the globe.“ Stlen 
irade," intertribal exchange, sex aspects 
ef trade (| erance € women as 
minrketers ), character of 
(food a chief article), choice 1" market: 
place (according 10 palitical relations}, 
connection of markel and uie 
extra-mural markets, development 
markets into villages and towns, ane A 
and calendars, гым atid times of markets, 





*! market: pon-taboo, market 
justice and radi base un market taxes, 
fix ete, ton- 


ing аттигин, 
nected with markets, markets and the 
merchant profession, meansof intercourse, 
гіс. ‘The existence of such ап іптроғ- 
iani rw fecta пз the invention 
of market trad zia com 
tively low то civilization, iz rather 
moral results of this 
invention have been very great. 
Henri de Sausure. (). 
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бос, б. Amtér. de Paris, 1906, N. &, Ll, ores — '' He spiritualized astronomy and 
917-599. ) Hrief sketch of activities and | brought it into poetry, He wove the 

athon of chief works. De Saus- rough strands of evolution into the golden 
sure (d. 1905) waa a ** Mexicanist"" in braid of poetry, Many who: rejected 
UE the discoverer of the great Arr Darwin and Huxley listened to him, 


айе о Таап. Tennyson sought accuracy in the use of 
Martin (K.) Zur Frage der his metaphors and discarded poems 
irischen Р sometimes on account of scientific 


fa ws. 

Puccioni fh) Gli oggetti musicali del 
Museo Nationale d' Antropologia. [ A. 
p. l'An Firenze, 1906, XXXVI, 
50-84.) Lists, with brief descriptions, 
152 musical instruments, elc (pereus 


stique of the scheme o£ Invesige 
tian of the German Anthropological 


det 
EM (G. e Бері Methoden — 


der Jur [ A. f. sion, stringed, and wind) from various 
Ani, ee eck he Pe Р. v, 227- s» ei the world—Australia, New 
Aa Discusses the new methods of uinea, Viri, New Ireland, New liritain, 
S; RE. Tahiti, Java, Sumatra, Nias, Engano, 
Mentawel Is. (many specimens), Cele- 

; f AS ur Ai bes, Africa [many specimens), Asia 


а science is тулк де oom- | (Ambinns, Ostioks, Cheremiss, Turko- 
freon an T inductive philosophy of mana, Siamese, (Chinese, etc), South 
jaw, which shal] investigate with meih- America (Ueupés, Chinguani, ария», 
odic exaciness the laws governing the Matacos, Chinmacocos, Caduvel, Miran- 
evolution of legal life "amd the vatious has, Caribe, ete.) now in the ‘National 
causes ся produce them," Anthropological Museum, Florence — the 

MAS a | La linguistique considérée collection of Ethiopian musical instrü- 
Aeg M ethnol: ments on exhibition ar Milan is not. In- 
"pics d 825; h cluded in this account, "The Fuegiunas, 
Мр) Cates Micronesians, ani] Veildas have been set 
la ps dowrnas people who do not possess musi- 
Le cal instruments, but this question is mot 
settled, and, as the muthor notes, the 
, € successful | Furgians certainly sing—the wometi 
, i3 tbe best of all, more than the men ( with the Australians 
Myers (C. S.) Note on the relative vari. it 18 vice-versa ). 
ability of modere aral ancient, and rural | Read (C. À.] Antliropology al the Uni- 
3 Man, Land. , 1900, versities (Man Lond., 1306, 56-59. ) 
ical data con Gives the syllabus of the subjects for 
examination 1 " Anthropology for the di- 
ploma recently established at Oxford, anil 
the curriculum in Archeology added by 
the University of London to the subjects 
in which tees may iww be taken, 
зы also pp. 55-86, a communication by 
| WH. 1. Duckworth a ef 
Schmidt (W.) Diecmoderne Ethnologie. 
L'ethnologie moderne. — [Anthropos, 
ja 1906 l 318-387, 591-643.) 
Continuation German and French 
of detailed алыша: of modem ethno 
logical theories, etc. The chief ethnol- 
actions exercised Sean ke сы ogists considered are Т , Peschel, 
sification, Broca, Waltz, Tylor, Müller 
Paterson (J. A.) The astronomy of Ten- (Е.), Bastian, Ratrel, pre tae Rosny, 
pyson, (Tran. R. Astron. ^ Can. Deniker, Y; Keane, Winteruitrz, 
Too Токіа, Toronto, 1906, dapres Author Schmidt (E). Martin (R.), Achelis, 
Ue (fir oe lun Tae ит Т. Post (H. етши}, ele. .- 8. 
ud se i mere literary ) against ih denial of individuality to 
knowledge of astromomic facts and a savages, and rightly. 
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Man, 41906, 105-106, ] Formu- 
Les questions under 21 heads, (гош оН. 
names lo uses Points of contact 
between dolls and (a) mngical figurines, 
(8) idols, (r) votive offerings, and [4] 
costume fi ене especially interesting. 
Уегпеаш |К La XIII" Session. du 
Congrés Ке d'Anthropologie 
Ee кеде) préhistorique,  (L'Amn: 

1906, XVII, 103-1432. | 
ee i el p ings, With valu: 
able résumés und notes on papers and 
discussions at the Thirteenth International 
Congress of Prebistotic Anthropology 
and Archeology ai Monaco. 

419 Anthropometrische 


Зла) nn Methedlen. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 350-4 51.) 
Discusses principles umd methods of 
anthropometry with reference to the 
scheme of the Roary for t Bue 

anthropological investigation of the popu: 
lation of the German Empire. 


EUROPE 
Abercromby (].) А SLE Den 
(г) fram (Мап, Lond., 
t9gob, 60-71, 6 без.) EL briefly 
a finémdera or portable stamp found with 
three lumps of red ocher in a neolithic 
cist wear the willage of. Biggin, which 
contained a human skeleton, a deers-hom 
haminer-head, a pair of. boar-tusks, Hint 
implements, and a small! clay vessel sug- 
gesting intercourse with southern Europe. 
Alcalde del Río |H.) Las pinturas y 
puse de las cavernas indrices de 
а ee ile Samandar,- 

Porto, 1 Ii, 137-175, 10 
This valuable article treats of ie 

ngs, engrar ornament 

EE Mid, іс, ІІ 
histeric cavern of Altamira, Covalanas, 
Hornos de la Peña, and Castillo, The 
cavern of Altamira is the type-repre- 
sentative of the prehistoric | of 
this locality, 4nd one may Speak of *' the 
art of Altamin' The cavern of Coval- 


arms marks a белі; састы г іп 
this art, Hornos de Ва resembles 


Айма m but has no eun 
Arutinov " Udinij. Materialy 


Arutinov т А. А.) 

Some wig anam. a i 
с” + Yi 7 

10055 жи xxi ا را‎ l Ld 


the Udes —— Caucasus, with 
of anthropometric какое а iso 


N. W,) Questionnaire on dolls. | 
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individuals (the total population is ce, 
8o00). The tarmmge customi exhibit 
Lace: of malriurchy and exogamy. 
Viles are nother short and brachycephalic 

(ay. index T0 absence of dolich, and 
Mi dolich. ) hliography of 36 titles. 


Bloch (A) Couleur des cheveux et des 


veux бе 12,015 Етапспіве Taille de 
í1,704 Frhngalees et ile 491 étranpéres 
[ prostrtutées ], d'aprés le Dr Parent Du. 
let, (Hull. Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 
m ү* й., vil 11-24.) Résumés and 
reproduces Irom Dr Parent: Duchalelet's 
La Prosritution Шан (т еа Parir 
(2 vols, 3" ed., Paria, 1857) data con- 
cerning the color of hair and суга шы! 
stature of some 12,000 Рагішап prosii- 
tutes, inscribed at the Prefecture of the 
Seine, 1816-1831 (op to 1828 girls of 
10-15 were entered, subsequently only 
those over 43). Black and chestnut 
hair increases from north (where brown 
is less prodominant | te south in France, 
blond increasing from south to north 
(ale red) — nio. great. difference ol dis- 
tribuiion exista for city and country. 
(ray eyes are most common, then brown 
and bloc, black and red being least fre- 
quent. (oo large differences for town and 
country). . The avermge siatures are for 
Paris 1.226 mi, sub-prefecture of the 
Seine 1.553, north division 1.544, central 
1.544, south 1.551, towne 1.555, villages 
1.541, all France 1.538, foreign 1.565. 
posi за кең! Saas iet in 
utes, jb d dur to the inci M" 
many ol lhem cuping from the poor 


Capitan (L.) Une couche de silex taillés, 


usés, sur la terrasse ipoyenne du. Mous- 
tier. (Ibid, 65-67.) Describes, from 
investigations o September, toüs, the 
succession of sirala in the classic ** sta- 
tien af Moustier ; alyo the presence of 
a layer of worn, worked Hints on the 
middle terrace, the flints of the strata 


shove and below not being worn The 


pene of this intercalation is not 


Castro Laboreiro. Ensaio 
anth: орісо..  (Portugalia, Porto, 
1o п, IS 9 fg) Gives re- 
ogical ee 
іе мых ا ا‎ аа еи and 
nose, atature, etc. 21 men 
16 women from the n ountainous region 
of Castro Laboreiro, to whom iñ Alto- 


Minho the name of Carre із given. 
human 


This 


i below average Hal- 
eis mesatidolichocephalic, 


—— Analyse de l'oucrage de M. 


— 


12 


nicroseme, Mr ight-nosed, ete. Tt із | 
robubly identical with the type of the | 


itchen middens of Mug 


Cartailhac (E.)  Tomhe romaine, place 


Salit Se à Toulouse. (Bull Soc. 
Archéol., Toulouse, 1905, 171-172.) 
Brief accoant of Roman tomb probably 
ef fourth century, but subsequently 


—— Foulllea du temple de Vénus à 


Vendres Herault, par M. Р. Mouret. 
(Ibid, 172-174, 1 pl.) Notes on rams 
uf a ‘timple al Vema" anıl relics 

at Vendres in 1904: copper or bronze 
implemenia, fragments of pottery belong- 
ing to the first century. 

"-miques orés de la 
Libii, 183-197.) 


te: les vases 


decorative motives. 

propos des sistuzs menhirs de 

a T m 358- 
ro, ІҢ. | rents he Aveyron- 
Metu series of. menbir-statues 
(Saint-Sernin, Saiut-Affrique, Serre- 
grand, Vabre, etc. ), which are in sev- 
statues number now 37 in Aveyron and 
Torn, They may be related to certuin 
objects (Cretan statuettes, elc.) of the 
prehistoric culture of the eastern Medi- 
terraneun, with which C. compares them. 


TE 
l'Aveyron 


Clark (E. W,] Korn terra-cotta lamps. 


(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, v, 170-156, 
$ fg) Treats of names ‘Tychnus, Io- 
obeundo 

4), types (t де із (һе oldest : 
Ба besides fanciful shipas), vub- 
| | lampe ( gex heroes, 








represented ón pd: 
| shoe pin bnt dq 
ihe theater, circus, amphitheater, etc., 

olscene s animals of all 


De Loe (A.) The dolmenof Weris. (Tbid., 


116-117, 110.) Neteon the old dolmen 
of Wens, near Barvanx-sur-Ournhe in 
Belgium, which назо е the state 
Since 1582. Another do was mn- 
covered herein 1888. ‘The author thinks 


hem га, 4000 years old. 
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Delorme | E. 


Egbert |]. €). 


—— ‘Santa Maria Antiqua. 


Feit 


Haberlin (r) Ginidelsteine, 


[*. $., 9, 1907 


| —— Prehistorie places around Couvin, Bel- 
gium. (ТЫШ, 
on a collection 


148-150, 1 fg.) Notes 
o of flint implements pre- 
sented to the Royal Museum | Brussels) 
and the localities where they are found, 
These two brief articles are translated 
from the Full de Ander epee, 
\ cf Massip (M.) Les Em- 
hlémes de I'Inquisition де 1 Езрарпе, 
Bull. ‘Soe. Archi a Toulouse, 1905 
1606], 330-345, 1 (Е-1 Discusses the 
red origin af RH 
ofthe Spanish Inquisition. ‘The ** square 
of the sawer," isan altered magie square. 
Augustus nitur of. peace. 
( Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, V, 104-111. 
4 fg.) The magnificent picture reliefs 
‘are the first examples of the superb 
hnperial art still further illustrated and 
glorified by the sculptures on the arches 
o[ Titus and Trajan." In these tellef 
are found "the primary elements of style 
of the Roman tri art," which 
finally produced “ the continuous method 
of representation so important in riedie- 
val art even down to the time of Michel 
Angelo," 






(Thid., 131— 


137, 6 fg. )— Dieseribes ani old church of 
ihe eighth century, whose ruins now rise 


between the temple of Castor and the 
Palatine in the Raman forum, bta fres- 
sarcophagi, ete: 

ІР.) Des deutsche  Volksriltsel. 
(Mit. d Schless Ges £ Volksk., Bres- 
lau, roos, Heft xiv, 1-33.) Treats of 
German lolk-riddles, «heir characteristics, 
distribution, antiquity, survival in literary 
language, etc. — the riddle is often found 
incorporated in mod with tales, m&rchen, 
songs, jens, ete, ( Müllenholif thought 
that modern riddles were only fragments 
ef old dialogue rikddle-songs, ''song- 
duele, and the like), Intentional am 
higuity Is & special feature of folk-riddles, 
Low German in particular, ‘Swi gamer 
ure the gallows riddles Dr F. urges a 
collection of Silesian folk-riddles. 

i Globus, 
Ernsehwg., 1906, txxxix, 348-349, 6 
бы) Treats of the so-called. ** gnidel- 
steine'" ( re mn still in enon 
the iland of Fohr. They are not of 
atone, bot glass, and not merely em- 
ployed for **smoothing,! but. for plugs 
(ғ. Fe in darning stockings) amd for 


E and grinding fool, etc. Inthe 
i period the object im question 


has rur through the stages from smooth. 
ing-atone ile, rubber, striker. 
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Hamy (E. T,) Les premiers gnruluis. | 
(L' Anthropologie, Paris, 106, хуп, 1— 
35, 2 lgs.] is frst part of a mono 


gm on the ancient Gauls treats of 
( Auvenay, Méloisey] and. Chatillonnais 
Magny-Lambert, Minot, Savomy, the 
great wood ol Chatillon). Many skulls 
wre described, with measurements. The 
"firt Gauls" sre identical with their 
barbarie successors in the West up to the 
beginning of the Middle Ages. _ 
забари A j Dus wirkliche Ende der 
Nephritirage. — (Globus, 
1906, i. XXX1X, 356—358.) I 
рне the recent nephrite finds of 
brider in the Tirol and the find of 
Heller at Pia Longhm in tbe Engadine. 
These and other local finis settle. the 
uestem in favor of a. European origin of 
the nephritic implements of central 


Hermet (L Abbt) La uatue-menhir de 
Frescuty, commune de Lacaune, Tam. 
(Bull Soc. Archéol, Toulon, 190$- 
1906, 270-273, 1 Ig.) Brief account of 
a menhir-statue of Frescaty, of the. same 
type as that of Saint-Semm. Set Car- 
tarlhae (E. ). 

Hervé (G.) Contribution à l'histoire des 
mégalithes | (Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. de 
Paris, 1906, V*-8., Vil, 70-73.) Notes 
on the survival of megalithic cults, as 
indicated by the megalithic ceremony 
(addressed to the devil) testifed to by 
ane of the witnesses and accomplices in 
the trial at Nantes in. £440 A.D. of the 
famous Gilles de Laral, Maréchal de 
France and Sire de Rayi 

Hunger (R.) DieSchwemmlandküste des 
Amo, Versuch der Begrenzung eines 
Kiistensaumes nach innen. { Міш, d. 
Ver, Ù Erdk. 28. Leipzig, 1905 [1906], 
1-135). Pages 41-51 of this interesting 
monograph treat ol biogeography, settle- 

ment, etc, The changes in sea-level, 
eic, influenced the course of human 
history im this regio, which іп early 
historical tines was inhabited by apart 
ful sea-folk, the Etruscans. y ibe 
only large cities on the coast are Leghorn, 

Pisa, and Lucca. Improvetwent in sani- 

tation is new doing much for thit emast 

regio 


а. | 
iL) Der Sehliersee. (Соба, | 
Jaeger (J) 


E hwg., 1000, poon 93-367-1 
reata geology. topography, history 
See e a su) Mid 
ology {prehistoric population rare) and 


iimw оГ Beaunois 
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mani Hajuwari (immigrated in sixth 
century j, Avdrngridive people, etc. 

Jeffers (5. A.) The birth of Venus: a 

— Greek relief and a renaissance painting. 
(Kec. of Past, Wash., 1906, V, 204 
213. 2 ір.) Compares a relief of. the 
birth of Aphrodite, excavated in Kome 
in. 1887. (lt dates from са. 470 D.C) 
with Boltticelli's painting of the birth of 
Venus. H's picture is part of the effort 
of Italian ort to free itself from the 
Middle Ages. | 

Kable { В.) Noch einmal Ше '*Grüber 
der Wéóchnerinnen.' (Mitt 9, Schles, 
Gea FE Volks, Breslau, 1905, Heft 
XIV, $9-60,) Cites evidence from the 
village of Bukedorf in Schaunburg as to 
“fencing '* of the graves of women dying 
in child Stepping over such a grave 
will bring ihe mme fate on the trans- 
gressor, in lolk-belief, 

Kendall (H. G. 9.) Ппуенірншікия ы 
Koowle farm pit, { Man, Lond., 1906, 
38-41, 3 fg.) Gives accoant of investi- 
gatiuns of 1904. The pit contains flaked 
stones af mesolithic (7) age close to pur: 
[ace ; an оссамюоша! penes h close beneath 
the turf; blue white rolled and striated 
im ts in (һе “біп”; іп а sandy 
river drift, flakes aud imuny trimmed flints, 
hummer-stónes, some bumi finis, etc; 
án oeherous gravel implements, eores, and 
at (he hase rolled and unrolled: (beauty 
fully made) implements ; on chalk large 
flint. 

—— A correction and 2 note on the gloss 
on flint implements. — (Ihi. 115-116, 1 
б. | Submitsamended drawingol original 
gure showing present ondion of pit. 
Doubts thal there ie connection between 
the gloss and certain accretions and in- 
crustatioaná. 

Kiesaling (—)  Lhursiellungen oiner su- 


sammengehóngen I aun Knos- 
зоя muf Kreta; (2-1. thal, Berlin, 
food, XXXVI, 346-347.) Notes on а 
group of a Cretan goddess with three 
serpents aml iwo smaller Bgures of wor- 
shiping women.  Thematerial is fayence. 
Klapper iJ.) Beschworungsformein bet 
Gewin der Winchelrute. (Мін, 
d. Schles. Ges. £. Volksk,, Breslau, 1905, 
Ней xiv, $1-58.) — Cites conjuration 
formnulz for getting the diviner' s rod, fram 
the fifteenth century, Bavaria and Ra- 


vàárian- Austrian. 

Klemenz (P.) Zum Gebrauche des Arti- 
kels vor Orstmamen. — (Ibid., 105-107.) 
Treats of the use of the article io Sile- 
sinn place-names, a practice quite old 
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(Zumi Sepik t gy ocws in £407). 

Numeróns examples are given. 
Жесор 10. t0.) Aberglunbe uml Hrauch aus 
Provine Posen. ПІ. nonet 


. (Ibid, 70-77; ] Cites 70 
belief und. custom 

IF to таң deaih and burial, 
life after deuth, кіс; , from various locali- 
ms in the | | Posen. 


réimaurer im Volksglauben. 
Cites Polish items indi. 


oe lief in the connection of 
mm i with the Devil. 


Kalb (K. Einfluss der Hasse und Haulg. 
keit des des Kx Kirebses nach dessen 





Verbreitung 
im. Kanton Bern. у Vibreschr. 
OE. Precio, n 


XXxvin, 544- 2 мага, ) 
concludes that other factors nd end 
of race must explain the local varin- 
tions in the frequency of cancer in 
Switzerland, 


пах еши von Klein- 


My ef a ier (upper part of 
eranium ; neolithic, brachycephalic, in- 
RE 83); ie the Neander- 
та group ; ! or of the living 
unthropoids (chimpanzee is uM | ш 
mun, marks of convergenec, ort 
in 40 “(еі дее РИ vd un к. d 
«Іші» І iarain: (| hir 
boi) is not im the direct Jine of human 
descent, which was furnished nither liy & 
close relation of the chimpanzee in the 
Terthery ayes the prominent orbital ridges 





and retreating of the Neamler- 
(ial-5py group are "extreme forme ài 
г шу іш the white race ani). nc 
marka £5," — such 
n in. the. Мах of to-day, in 
ut, in. Eun | and 
жырашық are convergence ienomena, 
ae э e ی‎ д ee 
| yletic iN cii у, and the 
| Kom x 
rem | 
TR Zaubermittel gegen E tank- 
pu, M e im e ii 
| pie 


and the | region TD 


numeronis folk-remedies, charms, ctc, | 


agains warts, eye troubles, letter, ороп 
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Mehlis (С.) 


Міе |М.) 


Murko (M.) 


Wehring ( W.] 
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wounds, consumption, erysipelas, tooth- 
, carnche, sore lireast, etc. 
Archäologische Forschungen 
in der Plíuls. D Mee І 
1906, LXXXIX, 367- ) Treats 
liriellv of the nda [1 И, kad ornaments 
of ladies of older Hallstatt period) in 
graves at Benzenloch, near : oppene їз 
1 ete — "The finds in. this. region in- 
dieate the Боша of the connection 
between ihe central Rhine country and 
the Rhone country from the oldest bronze 
age lo the Hallstatt period, 
Zwel neur, m der Umgegend 
von Kiciaokems (Raden) und Sierentz 
(Ober-Elssss) entdeekte neolithiahe 
Stationen (A: È Anthr., Brmschwg., 
P F,, ¥, 204-207, 1 pl., 1 fg). 
Brief account of finds at newly disco 
** statlona** of B leinkems ( animal bones, 
worked] bones, flinis, etc, pottery frag- 
ments buman skull and a righi meta- 
m m ami Sjerente (animal banes, 
inta, tool, pottery, fragments, etc.) 
At Kicinkems some bones of the horse 
(very rare in the stone age ы ile dwell 
ings ef. Switzerland) were. fourni 
Awin. 
Zur Geschichte dee volks 
tümlichen Hauses den Siawen, LI 
Teil. (Mitt; d. Amnthr. Ges. m Wien, 
1906, XXXV, 02-129, 9 fs.) Die 
cusses in detail South Slavonic numes 
for th the howe, and its varioni parts ; 
Slavonie loan- worda from е 
ticularly those relmting to {һе 6 «High 
German house''; the table, is names, 
eic, among the Southern Slavs. In 
Slavonian the tuber of German loan- 
words relatimg: to PERTH house- 
furniture, etc,, i& very and not im 
significant in "Creation ae Slavotiia, Tut 
payor! و‎ Five d the - Danube atrik- 
ngty e majority of the 
Sibert Slave belong to the ¢ 
ture-area of Central Europe. The influ- 
ence of the Turks on. them may have 
been to induce **a period of ethnographic 
recreation amd a return to original eth- 
nographic Mia (Cri), hut in 
same place іт has been much greater thin 
is generally believed. Montenegro, the 
most patriarchal of all, hes beer least in- 
Huenced hy them. 
Die russische Falsas 
| Mitt, d. Schlex Сез. f. Volksk., 
Inu, Artes Heft ды»; -5о.) Шон 
their — 
Captian " ng ofthe the dione ti uta 
"eng of the paw''; jjj or yp 
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H pong, n ea al real things}, collectors 
(Sacharov 1838, Rybnikow +361, Hilfer 

ing 18714, Miller, 1859, ete j, heroes 
(Tija or Eliis, tho cripple of Murom wha 
received а giant's power; Dobrynja 
Nikitié, whe traveled tothe Tartar Khan; 
Michaslo Ivanovit Potok, Dana} Evari- 
vit, Smvr Godinov; АНЫ Рарекн 
and Curilo Plenkovié; Solovej Budimi- 
rovié who cune to Kiev fron foreign 
lands and Duk Stefanovic from- Tadia ), 
atmnaphere amd content ( ** rough, irregu- 
lar, without pehle Бастомй, 
deh io words, poor in ihouglits,"" the 
heroines and heroes hare no general-hn- 
ian qualities, exhibit no peychie persone 
alities, enly their rough, brutal, physical 
sengtli), Өс. Тік language is very 
dimple and little Bgurative. — Keminis: 
cences of well-known tale-motives occur 
(Joseph and. l'otiphar's wife, —there is 
indeed a ** Christian-mytholagical &tra- 
tun, —Hildebrant and Hadubrant, tabors 
al Hercules, ete, |}. 
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Newton (W. M.) Siudy of the gravel | 


drift. (Man, Lond., 1906, 83-84.) Sup. 
gesis thai the ** black seam represents 
“undissolved fragments of an old land 
suríace which may have extended over 
an area of шалу hundreds of square 
miles." The enormous coloring matter 
in solution would account for the strains 
«m Hiis, etc. 

Nouvelles découvertes dane ls cavernes 
de la ince de Santsnder. (L'An: 
thre ғ, Paris, 106, xvin, 143-140, 
4 |ы.) Résumé and critique of H. A. 
dil Rio's reont monograph, Las Pin- 
iurar кийаш йге fort certes Mrr- 
distovicas dela Provincia ite Santaaufer 2 
Aftimira, Covelenat, Нағым 4 м 
Pete, Camil (Santander, 19065 pp- 
90). ‘The most important of these new 


discoveries ia the grotto of Castillo, with 


its many figures painted in red. Del R. 
ranks w& successive p 
Prepanleranee of animal figures, particu- 
larly isons; decadence of aninul figures, 
symbolic graphics, disappears | 
mal gures. Castillo ie Magdalenian. 
See Лі/сәШше «е? Жүз, | 
Obermaier на pestes — humains 


Switrerland, Among the genuine arr, in 
Germany : Taubach and Andernach y in 
Switzerland : Freudenthal, Kesslerloch. 


hases of cavern art: | 


centrale. | 
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Lacking suffice есШепсе, erronee, 
or doubtful, acconling to (Kk, are, Iñ 
Germany: 'fRaüberhühle'" (neor Ra: 
tidion |, Gnilenreuih, Cinet, Heppen- 
loch, Hocksteinhohle (nent. [isaingen |, 
Hohlefels, Cannstitl, Miasinch, Mann- 
heim, Seligensnult, Lahr, Кұрһейт, 
Rallweiler, Tagoldieim, Steeten д. 
Lahn, Seandertal, Huochenloch, “Кай. 
lerhaühle'" (uer Letnathe), Байке, 
u Biltek Höhlen’! (roar Мағ), 
Foessneck, Кікбогір іп Switzerland : 
Берене, The Swiss paleolithie 
‘ sintiqne are all of the ecindrer epoch, 
Solutrean | esslerloch) or Sagndaletilan 
(all others]. The "Tuuhach © station” 
is mtvpic of the warm Mousterian epoch ; 
that of Andermach heborgge to the cold 
Magdalenian. | 

Heitrage aur Renntnisiles Quartirs in 
den Pyrenäen. H. CA: [. A nthr., Jimm- 
schwg,, 1906, x. EK, ¥, 244-202, 6 Құз. 
тере) Treateof the geological, paleonto- 
logical, archeological | stations of St Mar- 
tory, caves of La Tourasse, Montcenintt, 
Tarbe, Marsoules, Gourian, — one af 
the classic ““siations,"' with rich culture- 
relics, — Grargas, Loctlhet, Aurensan) as- 
pects af the Quaternary in Ihe Garonne 
region (between Martnes and 54 Bert- 
rund de Coningues!, amd the Neste- 
Adour region, between. Lannemesun and 


Peixoto R} Tubul votive. ( Portugalia, 
Porto, 


1905, 1 157-212. 11! fet) 
‘Treats of ds tala rori, chiefly 
of the nineteenth century, kn varius 
parts of Portugal. 


Piette (E.) le chevétre et la stmi-domes- 


ticarion des animaux qux temps pléisto- 
etnies (1 Anthropologie, Paris, 1906, 
хуп, 27-$3, 50 fee) This fret article 
treats of the sentations of Walters in 
theart af rhe ** glypgtic age — the borse 
heads. from Samt- Miche! d' Areiy, Wras- 
sempouy. Mas d' Adil, elc, are chüracter- 
istic, б believes the halter (the bridle 
took its place when the bit was invented ) 
was in uae for ** more than 10,000, prob- 
ably imore than 20,000 years "' | 
lel (F) Sehlesische | Volkslieder. 
Mitt, d. Schlex. (Ges. f. Volksk,, Hres- 
au, tgos, Heft xiv, g4-104.) Folk- 
songs survive їп Silesian in larger trim. 
e ыкы СИК ise 
cites ter "(the Marlborough song, 
Frederick's Hussar, historical songs, 
songs of love, murringe, etc, márchen 





etc. Many were obtained from a woman 
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Who hw! spent her childhood in Eckers- 
чк The Marlborough item is а new 


Praetorius (6-4. The method of horse- 
abocing | duri. (Mam, Lond., 
Me dese) Describes the rather 
ir vogue [n central and 
ar ha {ihe saying gor of the 
al, ''non € cristiano"), fore. 
Һелло of iron with teeth are in- 
a xa This cruelty t 
animals, the author sugyests, is . 
bly à surcival of harbaric Torn 
Preuss (M. T.) Per dàmonische Ur. 
Arum ides eo Dram, {Neve 
Jahrh. г t klaas- Alt, Lpzg., 1906, 
XVn, n Abt, od es ue) Argues 
for the ongin of the G mua fram 
ita *' demonic "" ا‎ na the 
ancient o DNE T harvest and 
april to explain the Dionysus 
culi, 1 Pinus cuit inel tragedy arid 
munich ett. Exstisy is only the outer 
ofthe Dianysus cult. 1n both 
this ad the кеті Mexican the 
process nature a | тик Core. 
€ to each other. Апа magic, 
t itation of nature:processes 10 induce 
then, is at the bottom of all. 
Regalia | E.) Fauna della Grotta di Fer- 
tisa, Salerno, la Хез, (А. р. 
1" , Firenze, 190b, XXXV, 27-81, 
ge.) Treaty of (he fauna of the upper 


аты} lower мг) ‘og, wn of the little | 
with that of the cave of | 


grotto, comy 
Zachinu, езе twa caverns, Periam 
ms анары nd inhabited by people of 
nigin, aml Se ae 
M.) Grotte de Marsoulas, 
Чаше: акаа Nouvelles — fouilles, 
(Bull. Sac. d'Archéol., Taulause, 1905 
габ], оо 6, rig. Résumés lirielly 
ТӨЛІ - Cuu- Lhurbau, 
Riviere, Asst Chauvet, etc, with 
descriptions: of. R.'s own investigations, 
ani. алар еу Аман objects, ete. ) made 
in i The cave-paintings are of. the 
ا‎ 
Ried ТҮ Stone «9 effigies of southern 
Russie, ash, 19gob, v, 
35-39. 1 mn Ao considers that 
hewn stone fgures (nlmos 
tror female aod less than 1000 
years old), do mot represent goddesses 
M oe: ta the soem Slars, nor г 
they grave-stones ; they represent. t 
: sabato du «cb erae i 
“tinnity, of à Mone hgure, the li 
body of the wife sacrificed in bibet 
times at the dewth of the hushand. 
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| Schliz (A.) 


[x 5.,.9, 1907 


Der sehnurlermnische Kul. 
turkreis und seine Stellung mi den 
anderen neolithischen Kulturformen іп 
Sidwesdentechland. (7 f Ethnaol., 
Berlin, 1906, XXXVIIl, 312-545, 1 pl., 
iż igs.) Treats of grave-mounds with 
peal and (Neckar, Lower Main, 
berg, etc. ), cremation, the p pa- 
ct era гі ee lû icf 
pottery, wellera, | etc. ese 
substrate of neolithic settlement, ctaniol- 
- ( ren skulls M Red), primitive home 
ы: шн. 


Severo th.) | 0 Mercurio de Cusal-Cembha. 


Estatuetz de bronze do *' Museu Azua- 
Ki." — (Portugalla, Porto, 1906, 11, 
233-241, 2 lp, t pl.)  Trrais of a 
lronze statuette of Mercury discovered 
ін 1877 al. Casa) Comba | Mealhada) and 
now in the Azwaga Museum a£ Villa 
Nava le Gaya. — It is probably. a Greek 
work of the Roman penod ciowe to- the 
Christian ern. 


Sisbs (T. ) 40 den echlesischen Flurna- 


men. (Mitt. d. Schles: Ges. £ Volksk., 

Breslau, 1905, Heit xiv, 17.) Note 

on ety of plice-nume ‘ die 

Wisliche,'' posallily sipnifying. '* waste 
ace," 


Smith (W.G. o Human skeleton of 
1 


lithic aye, an, Lond., E 
Brief account of the discovery im 1886 of 
a human skeleton in & clay pit nt Mixies- 
hill in the Dunstable district, ш! ап 
Stische (T) depth of 22 feet. 
Г.) Namen polnischer Нег. 
kunft aus Klein-Ellguth bei Oela 
nS d, Schles. Ges. E Volksk., Hres- 
au, 1905, Hell xiv, 77-B5.) Dis 
cumes argin aml etymology of Polish 
names im the village of. Klein-Ellguth— 
pes numes | RApse, Nifke, Glume) nd 
ily names (Gasde and Gahse, Jär- 
Fela, Jersemann, Jókisch, Kohse, Stilsche 
Woitas, etc. ), bol those extinct and those 
til] surviving. The village once had 
E A large Polish element, 


Stasi |). Grotta funeraria a Radison, 


Tere “d'Otranto, (А. l'Antrop., 
Firenze, 1900, 17-25.) Briel HERI 
of à [uneral be at Dadisco and the 
ohjects there discovered (human remains, 
of domestic and. some wild anl- 
mals, a few flint knives, am amulrt, etc. y, 
The Devil's Cave" at Badisco was 
eed for burials, mot Aa permanent tesi- 
dence of man — it i» not more than of 


neelithic 
Steinmann (C) Die | re qa Hern. 


tierilation von Mun um Tuniberge 


CHAMBERLAIN | 


bei Freiburg i, B. (A. £. Anthrop., 
Ernschwg., 1906, N, F., V, 182-203. 53 
к) Describes with historical-gealog- 
ical introduction the polealithic “*sta- 
tion" of the reindeer арс at Munzingen, 
first moticed I. Ecker in 1875, and. the 
feds there made (** hrarthstones " and 
similur objects, numerous flint amd stone 
tools indicating stone industry at the 
height of the Solutrran stage according to 
Hoemes, bone tools, ei. 

wi, сөз Мата e be- 
longs to the late. loess perio (geolog- 
ically) aod the pure reindeer epoch 
(culturally), Solutré Маре. 

ulerewski (A.) Polnische Mirchen 
gus der Provinz Po ( Mitt. d. Schles. 
Gres. Ё Volksk,, Breslan, toes. Heft 
xiv, 60-69.) Gives German text of 
three M&rchen (** Kalmuk,"" a Popo 
mus legend; *'The mmgic Бойе"; 
“ Rokita and the $ erd," — Fakira 


According - 
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LENT Polish devil" j from Brudzyn and | 





Wright (G. F.) Тһе Archeolegical Mu- 


of Florence, Italy. (Ree. of Past, 
Wash., ا‎ v. $9-63, 4 биз.) Brief 
account of he Caroto 'l'arquina sareopha- 
gus of the fourth century, M.C, "tthe 
glory ol the Museum,’' found in. 15701 
tie Veio François (dr. VI cent. KIG 
the Chianciano bronzes (om. IV cenl 
MC.) and some other bronze objects 
(or, HI - Vl cent. KC. ). Frot W. holds 
that bronze was introduced north of the 
Alps by commercial intercourse. 


Zaborowski (5) La taille des checaux 


chez les Germains tt dans l'Europe pre- 
historique. (Ball, Soc d'Anthr. de 
Paris, 1906, 1°, V0, 6-11.) Іле 
cusses the height of borses among the 
Teutons and prehistoric Europeans, in 
connection with a recent article by Pié- 
trement on the histaryof the horse, The 
Protoaryans, according to £Z., did not use 
the horse for mounting, thoagh they were 
acquainted with the *! car "' or wagon, '' 
The cavalier wai lale in coming: The 


horse of these Protoaryans was smaller | 


than those introdaced from Avia. 


—— Les Gaulom L'industrie dite de Шш 


Tène est purement gauloise. Les Har- 
tarnes, — [Ibid., 34-50.) ‘Treats of the 
name and significance of Crit andl Gare! 
(anthropologieally the former із the 
hrumet brachyce the latter originally 
blond dolichocephals), thé bome of the 
Gauls ( Rhine and umet Danube], the 
La Tène industry (this prehistoric cnl- 
ture i» Gallic — 1 


in the La Téne region 


Zur 


Andrews 


—  Felshrannen in Turu. 
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the nietal Industry passed to Scandimavia, 
England, etc.; the eastern Carpathians, 
Баар the Сата: the Po, have n 
the presence of the Gauls ; типу bor- 
rowings of Celtic words took place dur- 
ing the La Tene period ; the central 
zone of Europe fron the Carpathians to 
the Rhine was occupied by tho Gauls be- 
fore the Hallstatt epoch and the first ap 
pearance of iron in this region), ТАЙ 
statt culture (the inhumers were tall anil 
dilichocephalic Gauls), the Bastarnes of 
the northern region of the eastern. Car 
pathians [probably Celtic, — what is 
Тешіспіс іп the Wack Sen region, is 
post-Gothic), Pratearyans and Сиш. 
According to #., the Aryan mother: 
опре arose in Central P The 
expansion of this h teak place ài 
the close of the neolithic age. | 
Volkskunde der — sehwedischen 
Hauer im — Mitelaiter. i Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, LxxxiX, 380-384.) 
Based on Hildebrand's Serripes Medati, 
translated by S.v. W. Treats of woo- 
ing, betrothal, mariage, family Tite, 
childbirth, christening and baptism, 
churching, childhood aml child life (two 
important epochs, the second and seventh 
yemrsi, appreciation of the oli, death, 
burial, ete, 


AFRICA 


Е.М.) Notes on the Welster 
тиіп, (Ман, Lnd., 1906, 101-433.) 
Describes the ruin on rhe. Webster farmi 
in the S, Melsetter district, unique іп 
5, Rhodesia. A, regards it as ** nothing 
nore or less than à roval tomb, the out- 
side graves being. prnhalily those uf near 
relations.” It has greater age perhaps 
than any Rhodesian ruin yet reported. 
The large monoliths are of diortr, the 
anall one of granite, “The graves face 


any direction, 
Ankermann (H.) L'ethinographie actuelle 
de l'Afrique méridionale, (Anthropos, 


Salzburg, 1906, 1, 552-591, 2 шарж.) 
First part. of s résumé of the present 
ethnography of South Africa ( Bantu). 
‘Treats of races and languages, different 
Hanin tribes, colture anl civilization 
(economic fife, dwellings and furniture, 
clothing amd ormmmenis me l, Same 
article in German, published in Arche 
Kf. Анар. 1906, X, V., IV, 241-296, 
wns noticed in Ятиттғын Яні/лгермасін, 
1906, N. &, VIII, 715. 

(Globus, 


Bruschwg., i906, xc, 48-49, 2 fs) 
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Gives brief account of certaln water- holes 
hewn in the rock, about which the presen 
таа ав, Ше Ww nialuru, claim to know 
nothing, although where H no (race of 


natives before tirem. 
Balfour ( H.  Flint-eugraved pottery from 
Та mim at Khami anel io to Dhin, 


17-19, 
From азаи the incised 
pe from these refuse heaps and 

itchen middens (with ihes fragments 
of pottery abundance of fiint flakes are 
foul), 1, concludes that eM marks on 
the clay vessels were made by usin ig Hints, 
both before and after firing View 
gives another е "dor the sur- 
viea! or reintroduction of the use of rule 
flakes and yoals ol stime i into à metal age, '' 
in Africa or elsewh 


Dich '‏ و 
Кашы, Seach; [ini i ;‏ 
grees, etc. Ін heard of m Malay who‏ 

was mi uer Y n a white wife. 

“О. ^] The Bari tribe, (Man, 
Peek Brief notes on 

social. life activities, burial 

in irth customs, rainmakin [position 
is precarious), polygamy, Adultery, orma- 
menis, wempons, etc, The Нап were 
erly “a lage well-organized and 
warlike community ng.ummense 
herds ol cattle and cultivating broad tracts 
ewemtry resching lack far from the 
hanks of the Mile," Now they do not 
hunt, and асаа рени таа саней vo 

Бена EM © young genertion has Tosi 

the kabhi of keen SERV IR so marked 
іп іы accustomed to kill their daily 
food." They are no good as trackers of 
sêta, 





uchemin (—)  Tumulus de la Gambie. 
(Hull, Soc. d'Anthr. de Puri, 1906, 
Yt &, Vil, 25-26 3 igs 

ic graves) in the val- 
jambia: wih bief acconntis 


-1905. 
the. pottery ordinary West 
Aic mo no wtapons or ormarnents were 


s Sidings) probabi 
were not 
the makers eger ‘tombs 
Durand (R. A.) Note on the MM 
found at Dhlio-Dhio by Randall 
Iver, ( Man, Lomi., 1906, 84.) Sug: 
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| 


= o 


inhabitants of this 


j Describes the | 


кы 


ноу (С. м.) 


] d A). noe 


یو ا ر تا Kramer‏ 


[he GH 1907 


gests that this object with its Maltese 
cross is the work of one of the clever 
native goldsmiths of the Zambesi valley, 
under Christian influence. 
T.) Objets de l'àge de pierre 
ния environs de Ka Taut- 
Sénégal (Bull. 5x. d'Anthr. de Paris, 
LO? x. VH, |) Extract оз 
тебе af M. Fr. 2 ыт referrir 
Mr Конн еН 
pottery, pi of stone Беліне, 
ас found hear aves in Upper Sene- 


Notes on Ibe Dorobo 

and other tribes, (Man, Lond., 
denim 119-120.) Information obtained 
from Chiel Kamri, etc. : y. 
élana, totem, Masal invasion, invasion 
from south, traditions aboni former in- 
habitants of country, dwarfs, white race, 
etc. Circumcision is actised. The 
Dorobo call themselves Кее. 


—— Kikayu medicines. id. 81—83.] 


Lists and describes briefly 16 medicines, 
all vegetable but two, obtained from a 
n nw чиги, or medicme-man, of the 
Angare or Kahuno clan. A list of the 9 
totemic clans {ewch has iis own medicine- 
man) of ihe Kikuyu is als given 
ona senes ol Aki- 
“ in the Be Maseru 
(Ibid, 49- 51, 4 fet.) Describes 4 
nion, or xhoulder-shielda, worn by Aki. 
kuyu youths at the sms dances 


Keith (A.) Were w pw" HIR Re 


a dual race? [Ibid 

кне ярап Thomson ici acier e 
theory distinct races (negroid and 
nan-negroid j, the facial measurements of 


the певтой Egyptians, е. g., being only 


opgische Notiten 
über As Bevilkerung von Sierra. Leone. 
(Globus, Hrnselrwg., 1906, Xc, 13-16, 4 
fs.) Gives chief ! baly meas- 
urements of 18 individuals; describes 
physical characters and tattooing. The 
subjects were all criminals (rom the jail 
at Freetown, —4 were Mendi, 6 Lokkah, 
2 Timné, 2 Fulah, 3 Kru, 2 M andisgo, tex- 
ring to the race«mixture possible 


Mabille (А.) ‘The Hasuto of Basutoland: 


(J. Afric, Soc., Lond, (рой, т, 233- 
251, 351-376.) Treats + of eil 

(mountaineer-apirit), origin M ed 
on Bushmen, called ha-Rwa; many 
place-names from Bashman tongue, also 
cave-ddlrawing indicating their former 
presence), language ( Basuto are linguis. 


CHAMBERLAIN] 


tically and pues ii n link between the 
Kafir and Неһуғапа races ''; ihe official 
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language is se Sulo), industry, agricul- 


ture, pastoral life (architecture ample, 
blacksmiths becoming rare, tanning skill 
behind that of. Bechwana, every inan his 
own basket-maker, woo! carving absent, 
musical talent good, instruments poor; 
use of manure and irrigation. unknown ; 
eattle care noblest occupation ), marrage 
cuitoms ant! tabous, sex-lile, circumci- 
sion ( probation-hut, ог лата, (от bays; 
girls under cure of matrons), war-dance 
and ceremonies, witchcraft and the witch- 
doctor (also raln-maker, lightning -coo- 
juror, diviner, etc. ), religious ideas ( вас- 
rifice, burial in catile-enclosure in sitting 
posture wrapped up in skin or blanket j; 
proverbs (only eme in which marime, 
agod," dB mentioned; 26 given with 
English equivalents], folk tales (about 
Mmutlunyane, *' the little hare" ; Masilo 
and Masilor | 
silo and Thakaoe, — brother-sister love), 
government, chisftuinship, land- tenure 
and jaw of succession, Pastito chamcter 
(exmentially sociable and a | 

socialist) p ul and kind-hearted, 
a irri liars than thieves, morality 
тегу 4, divorce ically unknown, 
polygamy honored, brief sketch of Basuto 

istory '* ( 


FO 1-174). Fear of Basuto as 
merce ro 3. АШ according to author, 
is tly exaggerated. They are noi 
dying out. They will survive by adap: 
tation to Christianity and. civilization 
Mayr (F) T ! 
( Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 453-471, 
Тр, 20.) Treats of үн cbarac 
ters and history ии e and 
and their dispositions, food (obtaining, 
preparation, eic), loxuries (tobacco, 
beer}, бс Effect of white con- 
very noticeable, the young genera: 
намы EOE EL ipea: 
of things used by their fathers i 
fathers,’ and every Zula hut now shows 
a mixture of past and present. The 
dently a loan-word. 
occurred only through food necessity. 


iken (A. 8.) Burin) customs of the 
Wis Reser E eee i се 
ннен Жашып af ak hut-burial, 


wives. 
Müller (F.) Die Religionen Togos in 










гыса]. 


The Zulu Kahrs of Natal. | 


р и — апіса! story; Ма: | 





Parkinson (].) 


— 
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des höchsten Wesens (Huka) in Aink. 
pame. (Anthropos, Salehurg, 1906, 1, 
509-520, 4 pl, $ gay, First part of a 
detailed account of the religious of Togo, 
German West Africa, Treait of the 
worship of Abs (the supreme bemg) 
їп Atakpame, a divinity originally per- 
haps the national god of the Adele nml 
Aguti tribes, sow regunled as good and 
kind, benevolent, etc. His name, enit, 
lows, ond taboos, symbols, and signs, are 
described, At pages $16-520 are given 
(native text, interlinesr translation | three 
myths relating to Buku. 


de Offeio | F.) Proverbi abissinit in lingun 


Tigray. (Ibi, 196-301, 31g.) Gives, 
with translations, §0 proverbs fron the 
Abyssinians abont Gondar, who speak 
the Tigré languáge, relating. 1o Шау іа: 
tercoürse, education, religion, family life, 
sirtue and vice, ete. The following are 
notable: A people without education is 
ike food without salt. 1% ро 


goad, if you 
һауе 1o the night in the street, 
Trath is bat best of al] sciences. 
ins (Ij) The legend of Gro, 
(Man, Lond., 1906, 123-106,) А tale 
af Ore, the bull-roarer, from the Yoruba 
of West-Aftica, who departed fromm the 
world offended because 2 woman hod 
seen part of him. He weni inte the 
cam-wood, hence any ere af ihat pab- 


Vance is especial | 
Notes on 1 к belief in ““tosh 
өза)!” (ibid, 1i21-12z7.) "The Efik 


und Ekoi ideas m to reincarnation and 
marriage af people having **hush souls" 
of animals are brieAy given. Nó special 
name iz given to the animal in which the 
“(hush soul '" resides. 


Passarge (5.] Berichtigung za der He- 
oh Шығ die Haschwknbot der 


DA 

alahsri. (2. & Ethn., Berlin, 1906, 
XXXVHL, 401-415.) Reply to criticism 
of Fritsch, to. which the latter rejoins, 
pp- 


рр. 414-415. 
Petrie (W. F.) The Hyksos. (Man, 


Lond,, 1906, 113-114, 1 
account of Hy 
XVII denasty, 
ete.) excavated 


i pl) Brief 
eset amp anir 
at Tell el Vehadiveh 
This was probably the great camp of 
Avaris and the city ment by Man- 
elho A “continuous degradation of 
work" sems tò characterize the Hyksos 
period. These Hyksos came from the 
country between Syria and Baby- 

they way into 
the Mahometan 


( fough 
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— The Egyptians in Simi. An ac- 
count of теген! discoveries, | Harper's 


Mo,,.N. Y., 1906, CXIT, 440- | 
Gives account of i ihe excuv a the 


Fgyptian records in this region date 
back io 4500 X. c. (rock sculpture of 
ang Semerkhet of. First: Dynasty], and 
the Egyptians mined пове here 
4ooO-TIOO н. C. The ing-record 
tablet dates iom 3:003. 6. Here to is 
to be found "the oldest example ef the 

system of Semitic bases! a 

Pianert: НЕ ) Eine vergleic er Gram- 
matik der Bantuspmachen. — (Globus, 
irnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 54) ) Brief 
résumé and critique of Meinhof's 
niner t Nene Gram: 
нш der Banturpracken ( Berlin, 
N Р. sji that we are now be- 


Gaum. M 


eli origin ‘of eee fice i x 
ë n кез ік тия 
Row ledge у 8) А € 

u (Ww. n EE n 
(Man, Lond, 1906, 1 pia De. 
scribes a clay ceremonial a ене! 
tone “the Ше опе '* by the natives) 
(көн the Akikwyn on the river Goum, 

rovince of Kenia, British East. Africa, 

1s ceremonies of the festive occasion 
n which i1 Me and made io 


noe are briefly not 
Seidel. іН.) Ка im Jahre 1905. 
(Globus, mck » 19006, XC, &7- 
£o.)  Conimins а few nola on рори. 
lation, missions, education. А large 
Haussa prp is rea a from Tabasi 
The town ef гө. 22,000 nc- 


s í[—3 Aus den Gerichtesiteungen 

r Exheer Wesrafrikas, in alter und 

neuer Zeit, je 1906, LXXX1X, 134- 

535.) AM Account, from diate ab. 

from natives, ра this ancient and 

a judicial ure ef the Exhe 

[na] aigron "West Africa, with ex. 

linaton of M terms involved. 
Бена in Jadges. 


reputations, 


one cases are often ex Fe gen aq а атса 


may determine them 
таам mu бат ЕР! antiquités et es 
Алын, талы у Ак е 
FC зв M, .2 
Cri маш on the Ponte Мы ЕНД 
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ean ideas of Hopp and | 


Log ‘the Romam rims a Al. 


"Tebessad, etc. 
yolk (en) der Tanala. Ve 
Brnschwg., 1906, LXXxXIX, 358-162, 6 


| 


Weiss ( — ) 


[*. 5., 9, 1907 


fga. ) Pe MEN ple or 
southeastern M alier the 
account hy Der Em Á. du Peeq, m o 
Four du Monde. уо charactera, 
family life, judicial ure and ordeals, 
religion and spirit-lore, stone-monuments 
(sme dulenen-like), 7 death and burial, 
soul shamanism, time-reckoning, 
пика! culture, ete., are briefly dit- 
сано, . The aren if Бк гана 
Ог ic formule — the. 
are called n ы 
M Чыл. ж und Leute von 
porore, 4, 266—171, 325-332, 1 
ір. ) ТЕН MS UE i inre 
account of the roro people (Wa 
К und Wahina) amd country a the 
W. comer of German Eaat-Africa, 
Iron-smelting is practised, Agriculture, 
pran basketry, tobacco pipes, eloth. 
and ornament, family and sex-rela- 
Әле (тен атан virgins till marriage ), 
hysical characters, ete., are discussed. 
Қы e d an sgriculiurl the 


Мата а 
Werner (Н. Avbrpelogieche, e ethnol- 
ogische und et phinche Beobath- 


tungen über die Heikum. und Kung- 
buschieute nebst einem. Anhang liber die 
Sprachen dieser Ruschmannytimme. (2. 
f. Ethnol, Berlin, 1906, ХХХУІП, 241- 
268, Б fgs. ) Treats of physical charac- 
ters. (avemges of measurements of 14 
men ani] 17 women given), senses (sight 
keen, heating exceedingly keen » Be 
tures, dances of men [described wiih 
sane detail), animal and vegetable food 
(11 sorts of roots, etc... enumerated), 
clothing and ornament, amulets (four 
sorts), "weapons, n m 
fire-making, dwellin, 
260-268 contain vocal ut не uim, 
Kun ‚ and Nama, with tical 
of Kung and Meikum). W 
ап ез agninst ihe alleged T ылы 
n of these Hushmen — language. is 
esi rely. different and stratopypy is oot 
resent in the women, 


Witte(F. eram (ws) Lieder und 
Cresinge 


P r е ай Сё. Гаек. 

nihropos, rhurg, 1906, |, 
194-209.) Conclusion of article. Gives 
ац ard music, with German version, of 
- (M RE of KMS classic in 
уре, ш п вопр praise of a trat 
amd his Family) alu from Алы also 
the texts with translations of three songs 
of Kanyi, a singer of Adyido, and of two 
sangs of the singer QUAIN Interpre- 
tive and explanatory notes, 


Annandale (KX. ) 


CHAMBERLAIN] 


ASEA 


"The introduction af the 
blow: "isi lea rin southern India, iMan, 
‘Treats very briefly 

в Кенан ' evidently of. North 
rae wor kmansht їр, with certain alter 
ations made ia India" ), from Kilakarat, 
whither such implements are brought by 
the Tamils who procure them for the 
ai Orang Nugis in Singapore. The 
local name o the hlow-gun, sing. шап, 
is doubting’ a corruption of the Malay 
 sümpétan. 

Aston (W. С.) prose eres 
ке ҚАРДЫ ыы 
а wid һен іп [и 
ani rH that Shinto is fare 
оп ancesior w — is Incorrect since 
“Shinto, the oll e religion of Japan, 
hed no cult of trac ancestors, whether of 
the individual or of the race'"" (the 
foneral-servier із, & go an innovation 
dating only from 1865 ; the institution of 

iot was alu unknown im anciest! 
In the ‘ancestor шр "af 

apanese, A. "wrongly suspects 
Chinese influence" (с. Bi, М influence 
of Hirata early in the nineteenth century). 
Bab (H.| Geschlechtsleben, Geburt und 
Missgcburt in der asiatischen Mythologie. 
(7. 1. Ethnol, Berlin, 1906, XXXVII, 
269-311, 26 fgs.) ‘Treats of the phe- 
роте ді зехца ШУ, birth and abnor- 

riha f particularly the 
aspects of these) in tion to the mo- 
tives and. art. E of the mythol- 

or Asiatic | | EMEN 


ie) 


Dr B. poles that in the drawings of chil: 
dren (which have been compared with 
those of primitive peoples) mo instances 


of , ele., occur. 
MP Ran the article of Dr D. 5, 


Antheop., 1900, N. &, 11, 277-791), 
hence the statement on page 273 thal 
Prof. F. кө: (got) is the first author 
t of mythology irom the point of 
view of the ical ne ete. 
Banka. SU | 


Pax, Wash. А lg T млр к°з 


Bourlet | A.) 


Easter (J. 
‘The author | 





ыы) Gives an account of the ex, | 
i in 1903-1904 of ihe Baby- 
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loniaw ruin-nounds of Hismya, and of 
temple (c4. 6000 m. С.) and other re- 
mains (inscriptions, bricks of Tung), 
geld of Naram Sin, marble sintuetie, 
statue of David, tablets, stone vase. and 
pottery fragments (Tl. dates the oldest of 
these са, 10,000 Hc. at least) ). 

(W.) Religious idess ol primi- 
ive man from Chukchee — material. 
(Intern. Amer.-Kongr. Stultgart. 1904, 
1906, XIV, 229-195.) English text of 
article of "which a French version was 
noticed in dower, Ян/Яғар,, 1905, №. %., 


м1; 347. 

Socialite dans des hüs 
phin, Laos, laüdo-Chine. (Anthropos, 
Salzburg, 1900, 1, i, $21-523.) Discusses 
іш sort oo[ косат," or rather “a 

species of communism strongly ro 
bling feudalism," — exch inlahitatit cal 

ік neighbors for asiHtunce A 
needed at tree-cutting, harvest. time, etc, 
the seed-ground ia distributed. according 
to needs, ete. Alma and beggary are 


unknown ; bospirality encourages travel. 
The burdens 


of the common people are 
mt sco heavy as elsewhere ; amd the 
corvées paid to the chief are recouped 


by his protection. 
Brandenburg {Е.) JUR Grotten in 
Phrygien. (2 , Berhn, 1906, 


Mitac Article 
appears in full tn ABM, ad. bayr, At. 
ni KL, xxi Bd, up Abt, 651-66]. 
Brief notes on the nature and use of 
eaves for residence in Phrygia. The au- 
thor points out that in the development 
of these cave may be seen one of the 
several independent origins of the gable 
s house-architecture. 

Cains (].) As pu des castes. Casies 
“des pays Dravi ( Anthropos, Salr- 
burg, 1906, 1, 426-434.) Gives descrip- 
tive table of castes among the Tamils, Ма- 
loyalams, Kanara, Telingas, and list of 
castes af пасва осіріп. 

the ruins of Ephesus. 
( Rec. of 190b, V, 111- "d 
Notes on A fortress, church of St 
es temple of Diana, studion, theater, 


Gerini (G-E) On Stamens proverbs sed 


idiomatik: espressioni (J. Stam. Soc. 

Bangkok, 12004-05, 1, 11-165. ) "Vali- 

ahle collection, —Stamese text, [teral 

translation, = meaning, бошүнїга- 

tive notes, subject n гене ete. Age 
ics, etc., are discussed 


characteristics, 
maxims of King Ruang {р ire. 9-68) are 
given; also Lau (pp. 116-122) and Mon 


Ші 


(рк. L23-134) prowerhs The maxims 
King Ruang | liner half of 13th cen- 


fury) are genuinely Siamese. езе 
pre nre more concise mni original 
than these of the Malays, 

Guesdon jj.) La preces Miete el 
le Haddliisme. cles. 
dia інші кте, Айй корок > i 
gah, 1, 278-3195, z pl) Gives the 
Khmer Ital, transliteration, and transla- 


tion .of w poem descriptive of the Най» 
dhist нн from the PonAagra Sires, 
vol. V, p. 119. 

Henderson The mosque of Isa 


E 
eh E es of gm ect 
4906, v, 250-265, .) Treats of t 
beautiful Seljukian eid (said to Fave 
heen buily га. 1340 A. Tk) at E 
E the nad Yuruk hamlet avem 


нш (G.) Die Reiseberichte Uber 
un von PR bis Ies (Mitt. 
d. Ver. L Erik. zu Leipzig, 190$ [ 1906 
240-304.) Pages 3-37 of Ае ae 
able monograph, which: résumés the ac- 
«counts travel in Siberia irom Herber- 
“сіп іп 1549 10 ІМеж іп 1704, contain 
een of the ethnological data (in 


account» of up to 
Idei) concerting the Voguls, Ohtiaks, 
T Huriata, Targizina, Dours, 


tgus, 
Djuteheris, (links; Yakut, Vukagirs, 
Chukcher, Koriaks, CHjutors, Kamicha- 
dates, Kuriliana, ete. These old ac- 
counts contain much valuable informa- 
tine concerning the history, Әке» 
hahit& costoms, and institutions of Ihe 
P itive peoples of Siberian, especially 
ЖС Witsen' s.Voerz em. Qoi Зпгішгтғ, 
та m dose at Аоте ат. 

Researches io Palestine. 
"fec $ (Tio Weak 1906, V, 39- $9, 7 
pu) ‘Treats of recent. exenvations and 
investigations im and abou 
lating to the site of the or 
Ihe on of Darid, in v 
ularly at eet 


1 ic iin re- 
| Zion and 
SOME and 


БҚ бында care: 
ici mv chine ioe period), which may 
heen al ane time à western Assyrian 


Meine Reise nach (stsihirien, 

Betrachtung der. ethnolo- 
petes pe Hecher е wirtschaftlichen 

еті! Sihirlens uml der Mand- 
schurer (Mit d. Ver © Ені шш 
Leipsig, t905 [1906], xle-liv, ) Con 
tains notes on the Siberian peasnnts, the 
Tungus (differ in character from other 


нав (с) 


Monguolians; are genial, careless, honest) | 


Ф.Е АСАМ AUN THROPOLOGIST 


[x Sa Qi 1907 


and ther social life, eic; The Man- 
churiams proper nomber only some 
og, oon. 

jochelson (W.) Ueber asiatixche und 
amenikanische Elemente inilen Mythen 
der Kormken, (Intern. Amer,-Kongr. 
Stutipurt 1904, 1906, XIV, 119-127.) 
Practically the same data os in ].'s 
article on ‘The Mythology of the 
Koryak," in Amer, Anfdrop,, 1904, N. 


8., Vl, 4T P. 
Lehmann | rch 5ophene uml Katao- 
nien (Globus, Hrnsehwg., 1906, XC, 


37-43, 53-57, 9 fg*, map.) Treats 
of thé reni over the Euphrates at 
Kymyrchan, а place af importance іп 
various epochs ( near here tran inscription 
of Sardur П), the inscription of Corbulo 
al Keserik, the site of Arssmosata ( per 
hapa the modern Samosad ), the plis e of 
Kulon-Pedion, Алй (the Lnaiti of As- 
кея еро), u Roman military 


кемені (IX D.) A comprehensive 
account of tha excavutions in Ashur from 
Sept. (8, 1903, tothe end of. February, 
1905. (Кес, of Past, Wash., 1906, v, 
15-24, 7 fg&) Translated and can- 
densed from the Reports of the German 
Oriental Society. Treats of fortifications, 
temples, anne = other - buildings, 
graves un 

; Documents, from the temple archives 

o r 4, 213-224, 6 Е ) 

еа оа tones in Mer. A T. 

CY s recent (1906) work with this 


Maurer (F.) leruelitisches — Asylrecht. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1006, Xc, 24-25.) 
Brief «аспанда, of Un Israelitish ** right 
of asylum '' as indicated in the old Tes- 
tament, The “right of asylum '* jn the 
sanctünry of Jahve a Jerusalem is "^a 

miine liras itish legal nstitution,'* Dr 
M. thinks that, even if the inatiiution of 
ће н right of asylum '" was taken over 
from the Canannitish alwrigines, ity in- 
ternal пеней was quite inde- 


penden 
Morin (Pi) Notes cents Ha Si ou 
Su (1. Sot., 

oor i, беле Ys Describes Ше Фа 
ri or iu Esau (the terms are nearly syn- 
onymous), à festival or ceremonial cel- 
ebraied in honor of the visit of a manda» 

rin of high rank, an im 0 official, 
etc. It is a sort of five for the household 


pods. 
Naville |E.) and Hall (H. R 
tions at Deir e]- 


| Excuve- 
, 1905- % (Мап, 
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Lond., 1606, 97-101, 1 pl, § figs} | 
Descri i 


wribes excavation wml clearance of 


central platform ofa ХІ dynasty temple | 


discovered іп 1903, the southern court of 
ihe temple, the beginnings of a temple 
of the XVIII dynasty, w shrine of Thot- 
mes LIL within which were found an 
image of Hathor in the form èf a cow, 


etc. 

PM: ) Agowtjakok ПУ). ( Foldr. 
gigs.) First pos of account of visit mi 
1898 among North Ostiaks of Tobolsk, 
known in the twelflh century to the 
Novgoredians аз Zu Boat-songs, 
houses, domestic life, shamanism, animal 
sacrifice, “temple and idols,"* song anil 
dunce, ete., are briefly described. 

Stenz үч, М.) Der Bauer in Schantung. 
(An ropas, Salzburg, 1906, h 435- 
452.) Treats of the condition, etc., of 
the Chinese peasantry (the peasantry 
ranks second in the four chief classes, 
E нара in the source of 
‘tun-tung, Landed property, taxaticm, 
laborera, slaves, du llis eic,, mre 
considered; 

Sternberg (1-) Bemerkungen über He- 
ziehungen zwischen der Morphologie der 
giljakischen and americanischen Spre- 
chen, (Intern. Amer.-Kongr. Stuitgrari 
"оц, 19060, ХІУ, 537-149, | Points eut 
some 10 pecullaritics of grammar and 

ology in which the Giliak language 
resembles the American Jadian miber 
than the Ural Altaie tongues (use of pre- 
fixes in wond- formation, рінетін pin: 
nouns or numerals with nouus, and simi- 
jar auxiliaries with verbs, conjugation by 
adverbial postpositions, easy change of 
adjectives and mound to terbs, special 
varieties of verb», approximation to in- 
corporation, classificatory cardinal num: 


hers ü 
Teleki ЇР.) Japán &zerepe Amerika 
(ilfedertsé ben. Pee a E 
pest, [906, XXXIV, I-13, Gigs.) i rests 
P epe ейік іп the discovery ol Amer- 
Vibe eden reso. of Zipanga (Japan). 
of the golden rea Ё м (Тарап |, 
which figured on pre-Colambíat maps. 
Later Cipangu and Hispaniola were 
confused.  senrch of Zipangu led 
to the discovery of America. =a 
Wegener (G.) Tibel und die englische 
Expedition. (Mitt d. vere ee 
| тоос [гооо], xim-xwit. + 
author's recent volume, Jide wad die 
Englische Expedition (Halle, 1904). 


Dr W. traveled in 1898 in the Sikkim. 
Himalaya country. ‘There atre rwo physi 
eal types of Tibetans, one darker and 
rather ugly [mass of common people), 
ihe otlier lighter and nobler-featured, 


Wright (С. F.) Inscriptions at Dop 


river, Syria, (Kec. of Pash Wash., 
доб, v, 3-5, 1 fg.) Brief account. of 
situation and surroundings of some 
ancient inscriptions | Egyptian, Assyrian, 
«tc. ) on the precipice overlooking the 
mouth of the Nabrel-Relb, a region 
where there is much evidence of the 
former presence of prehistoric man, 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


v, Bauer (V.) Eine Reise auf die Insel 


Sui wii, Samoa, {Mitt di k. k, Geogr. 
Gea in Wien, 1906, х11Х, 506-585.) 
Describes visit made in 1903. Notes on 
Apia, Salealua, an excursion through the 
bush to Samata (acoount of the fife or 
village maiden, who acts officially as 
leader in ceremonies, dances etc; to 
the German "rar / corresponds Samoan 
Afaumiz!), the sioe dance, panto- 
mimes, the Wallis islunders amd their 
oar-dance, physical characters. ( children 
are preity and quiet), fishing snd sea- 
food, family life, ete. The Sumoans are 
in a sense "ewilized,"" Bamm wv. B. 

exa Mert of H ethnological reer- 
vation '* for them. 


v. Biülow (W.) Die Hemlbhungen um 


die Feststellung der. Urheimat der. Poly- 
nesier. [Globus Brnschwg, 1905, XC, 
61-66.) Discusses the various theories 
us to the primitive home ol the Pol 
sana, the evidence therefor, ete. Eth. 
o enl and mythological data seem to 
Ford more proof ihan anthropological. 
Samos wat already peopled by Polyne- 
Mans rı. 4Ş0 A.D. Savail waa peopled 
from the west (the legend is given in 
Samoan and German | 


— Tie ры нінде аш Бағай 


und deren Einwirkung auf die wirt- 
Бани Verhiltnisse der Fingeho- 
renen: (Ibid, 21-24, $ fg, map. 

Discusses the influence of 8н n 
tivity in the island of Savaij (Samos) 
upon thé mative settlements, etc., the 
eutbreak of 1905 iû particular, — many 
villages have had to seek new sites The 
Samoans are wont to mock at the in- 
juries of nature, and tease those driven 
away from their homes by lava-flow, 


Duckworth (W. Н. 1.) Note on u 


cranium found in a cave in the Rar 
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district, Sarawak, Borneo. | Man, Lom, 
1906, 4%, tp) Description with chief 
| remaurkahle artificially 
deformed: skull rimdex 101.2), "'re- 
semhling many which. occur. im. collec- 
‘Vhong Ya ыс Columbia, Peru, or the 
Eder M fusione | 





netghb ob > Bou алате str, 

oe in the mer ponen " Rem 

eel tee SN ote on the 

bow] acne. New Guinea, 
20.) Adda information received 
ing leon. at whose TM id 
i was used. 
are nol theme ob the Ta HS, bul of 
"de deviL'* 
Decorated shields from the Solomon 
iandi  (Thid., 129-130, 1. pl., t fg.) 
Tusciba as emanented rectangular 
hark shield in the Ae Museum. mu] 


М 
feust 


another of the sume іп the. Pin- 
Kvers Museum, Oxlord. See row Jirel, 
Gray (Il. St GG.) A Mioel cazoc-haler. 


P i по, 1 fig.) Note on a genuine 

ol ara baler {now n the Taunton 
Castle Museum | of which the actual 
history i» known. The decorated pa 
thon еони a human head, At 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


[Р 


24 me comments mre made by Air | 
Edge-Partington, who thinks the object 
тере пых m ‘anid even the handiwork | 


v. igel (A) De  Decorited shields from 
(Ibid- 21, 1 pl.) 
Describes a sale al beantifol shell-inlaid 


D now be to the University | 
Of Cambridge, The decoration la a 
highly сой тен цена ond human figure. 
Iri form und material they correspond to 
Tm work shields of the island oí 


Huonder | A.) 
(Анара байына, 1906, 1, 520- 
Sketches the scientific i 
| ie makin he Philippines during he 
Eripe 
"m de “Zags, Carr ho, ‚Саа, ter. 
rano, del Rio, Combes, de Loyola, de 
8. pn Chirino, J. de li Concep- 
ас ME and cthnology 
v Clemente, Combes, 
ERN Augustin, E di ‘ta Coenen ae: Moro, 
Velarde, de aoe Aner Bana. 


inthe um die Wivwnscha 


Die Verdienste des ЕН | 


[х. 5., 9, 1907 


history and meteorology Ab irte 
Blanco, Delgado, Klein, Kamel, Llan 
etc). Besides this the monks sup 
und encouraged investigators ibd: ай. 
ers [e.g Jagor, Montano, Marche, 
Retana, Biurmentritt J. 


m A.) Note on a very unusual 


of “tiki frm New Zealand, 
( Man, Lond., 1906, 8t, 1 pl.)  Describes 
a jade tiki of unusnal type, carved on 
both sides, 


Lang (A. Animal names of Australian 


"class '" Шігізіюгің, Ibid., 67-68. | 
Author srka to show that the evidence 
for the animal names of such divisions i 
bof '' meagre,"" as Prof neer has re- 
cently declared. Eaglehawk and Crow, 
е. р., Опыт over à vast arca. Man 
moieties and "elasses '* dao bear merus 


REN Euahlay! and missionary influ- 
ence. (Ibid, 105.)  Anthor s rts 
Mrs Purker's view in Je Ana 
fride, that these aborigines did not get 
ns rM ideas from white mission. 
See also p RF: 

ari) De ) Басу Самара zi De. Schnee's 
Мін über. die Sprache der 
Mika A Admiralitfts-1 (Ап- 
rburg, 1906, 1, 210-228, 
Detailed criticam of the 

га іп Пт Schnee's Feifrapg tur Atut 
uit den re зле тас Агей), 
uhlished in the ** Mitt. d. Sem. f. orient. 
rachen '* (Berlin, 1901, e sm 
Abit IL j, concerning the 
Der поо etc, ы Ке lun. 


ad of the Moánus. 
yuak (1..) Religious rites and cere 
of the [han or of Sarawak. 


(ibid, 4 1552184, 403-425, 2 pl. 8 ез.) 
ntinuation and conclusion of article, 
Treats of the soul, customs of childbirth, 
marriage, death and burial, the manang 
ef medicime-man [ne of initiation), 
сизен connected with rice- farming 
(omens, charma, sacrifice, kemalî maf, 
тауа іппай ceremcniles ); with: baildmg 
of a village, ihe /wa or guardian spirit, 
custom оі мамай or spirit-seeking, the 
Iban on the war-path, customs concern- 
ing trophies (human skulle}, omene and 
wupuries taboos connected with the 
мд n te oe Hang (invoking 
ipiri ае new ек от m 
dais ard apells, 

(арра irit of. sickness ed ael: 
demic}, secrilicial feasts, тш t. 
бен (esit af aliara), catoni dempadang 
(feast of ihe hornbill) — the last “the 
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greatest of all feasa" [уд *' ec- 
tion’ against end“! use" of ipia Mc 
well exemplified here. | 

Roth |H. 1.) "Tonga Islanders's. skin- 


del Pera. І Кет. Ніз!., Lima, гооо, T, 
660-54. | author seeks to trace the 
ramifications of the Quechua root + Aarm 


(to mar, make a noke) in a series of 


marking. (Mun, Lond, ,1906,6—9, 2 figs.) 

Cites evidence from various authorities as 

tattooing and “ keloids at Tonge, R. 

is edges to think that pest T ану 

of the origin of tattoo is about the best. 

Keloiding snd scarring were sometimes 
of *! medical " origin. 





serie von den Marianen,  (|hrb. 1905 
d. St. Gall. Naturw. Ges, 1906, 454- 
508, 19 fgs, tables, bibl.) Gives de- 
tails of description and measurements of 
14 more or besa complete skulls, several 

ments, and 21 lower jaws from 

pan, the second-largest island of the 
Carolines. The cephalic indexes range 
(rom 71.8 to 84.7, the capacities. from 
1500 10 1665 сот. Certain peculiarities 
are connected with an excessive develop. 
ment of the musculature. A primitive 
character is the p 
frontal over ey: nm arch. M 
Seligmann (C. G. ele onm a trephiined 

skull from New Ne Un cur 
1906, 37-38, 1 fg.)  Desril а 
Ci A near Blanche bay with 
extra-large bole in right occipital region, 
due to qute merde 


lands New (Guineas. (Ibid., 65-67, 
І pL, z fr) Comments оп f ala. 
graphs of three Merauke men and four 
women made by Capt. Pim and ef à 
number of spears from the same region. 
The “ Tugere riders"! of Sir W. Mac- 


Gregor and the Meraoke are the same 


pe The Toro enmnoes are dug-outs 
without outriggers, propelled hy ps 
Pig'stestes arc worn as ornaments by the 


men. 
Woodford (C. M.) Notes on Leueneuwa, 
or Lard Howe's Group.. (Ibid, 133- 
13%» 3 p ood dh notes on canoes, 
weaving, and graves, turtles (kept 
for year» in pits; one or (wo plates of 
shell removed at a time, — they eventu- 
1 w again), tattooing, castaways, 
Маре (list of bo words and numerals}. 
The nativea ше ғ Polynesians with a 
strong Micronesian admixture, 





AMERICA 
Баттапса (]. 5.) Ta mis dam y mi 
derivados en el. Kichua, como lo de 
investigación de la historia antigua 


лы. ахтн., н.4-, 9-45. 


Berlin (A. Е.) 


1(0.) Uebereine Schidel- 


inance of the | 


—— and Ward (H. B) 





words inchiding A waret | toaited naire j 
Pavha-Adnial, Agropas (Lares), Аа 
finianiarea, Cunlimya, Chihuly, ec. 
Tt seeme to be all forced etymology, of 
no real significance. | 

Early smoking pipes of 
the North American aborigines. ( Proc. 
& Coll, ‘Wyo. His. & Geol. Soc, 
Wilkes:Harré, Pa.. 1905, 1X, 107-135, 
$ pl) Treats of use of tobacco and 
various types und warieties of pipes, 
Notes scarcity of pipes on. Atlantic coast. 
See review of volume in thie haur of 


American Anthre vit. 
Barbour LE- H.) eeu ot qnia In T 


joess of Nebraska. (Science, Ni Va 
1907, 110-112.) Treats of physio- 


‘graphical features of locality, method. of 


exploration, age of supposed Іоеза шап. 

Ч асс mun іп Жемиши, 
Ршпалгя Мо, М. Ұ., 1907, 1, 411— 
15, 502-503, 3 ің») Compares the 
a the f Nadia man’ with 
the Neandertal man, the J /fheranfAre 
jus, etc. Prof. B., who, seemingly, be- 
lieves the. Pithecanibrofur: lo be “a 
speechless, fossi] man of. Java, just half- 


way between man and the apes, and the 


lowesi re nialive of the human 
kind," thinks the *'* Nebraska loess 
man'' siands about аз far above the 
Neandertal man as the laiter does above 
the ridecanfhropus, — He also attributes 
the mound to the race to which the 
*! Nebraska man'' belonged. The еге 
of these remains is cx. I0- 20,000 years. 
Preliminary 
report on tbe primitive man of Nebraska. 
(Neb, Geol Sarv,, Lincoln, i906, N, 
319-327. а igu) Treats of the five 
skulls (details of one) and other human 
bones discovered in October, 1906, in a 
layer of “packed clay’ or loess, at a 
depth af 4 or § feet in a burial mound on 
a hill near Florence, Neb. Above this 
layer 3 other skulls and many bones of 
“a more advance! moe" were found. 
"The skull described (ceph. index 79 

and some of the bunes are ене Irdi- 
еме m very primilive type, and it is 
‘posible that this may prove to he the 
earliest type of man k › as yet in 
America" ‘The bones of thr lower 

ronougs with the loess. 





Blackiston (A. H.) Cli ruins of Cave 


valley, northern Mexico. (Ren о. 
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Past, Wash, 1906, v, 5-11, B fu.) 
i — of Olla cave, itè picto- 


Many of the caves m this 

of the жалғы. Қы ef Chihua- 

ue а иа та or. both. 

Burials were mode beneath the floor in 
BOTE CRhER, а гепшїп® indicate. 


— Сазы Grandian oup ( t 
142-147, 9 без.) сінен 
cut post *' 


Piedras Verdes river, thought to be pre- 
ol great age. 
Boas x) Der Einfluss der sozialen 
Hr der Kwakiutl anf deren 
Kultur. rcg Amer, :Konpr. a 
П [ ХІҮ 1-145. ) t. 
e i cia sr dms К the influence 
of the colture ar ج‎ tribes of northern 
British Columbia (with genuine totems, 
*'eoabs of arms," mater! succession 


c of the socal life of the K wakintl | 
from a series ol loose village | 
communities without strict distinction af | 


the individual's relation to paternal or 
taternul family, toa marked clan organ: 
ао with a system of auccession show- 
ing peculiar transitions between paternal 
and matermal forma — This has 
affected all ا‎ ûf Kwakiutl culture, 
even uic, wong, mytho]- 
oky- We kare Ба үші excellent ex- 
1 корей new deve 
ese af new and ا‎ 
Boito elder coxtoma and institutions, 


A E) The old Stone Fort at 
. lexms State Hist, | 
AM. the thir T 1x, 281-284.) This 


building is traditionally. credited to 
СН Магі, м the site. of 
old mission Nacogdoches, after it had 
been deserted by the Spauiants about six 
years (after 1279), but B. thinka it cer- 
tainly =й ر‎ before Yarbo's time, 
de H.) -Súr les idiòmes de la 
famille iméque, (Intern. Amer.- 
" ein 1904, 1906, XIV, 15 
191.) Comparative study ( nomencis- 
ture, phaonetics, iranimar, numerals, vo- 
cabularg of ve. 100 words) of the 
Otomi, Mazahva, T de lHaayaco- 
em foe A te cc and 5. Ser- 
rans dialects of 


hichimecan '' | 





és (C. W.) ludin ndian languages of the 
United States. — 149-157.) Enu- 
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merates, with brief comments, the chief 
linguistic stocks. [t m not quite accu- 
n fart fo say that “the Kitun- 
an ! eir ted in 
Santana! Me are a Timian and 
Shastan families '* extinct"! € suthor 
argues for a special monograph of each 
s Indien tongue 
onghe (E.) Thévet, Mexicanisic. 
ur id., S REN Compares the Mexi- 
can section of ‘Thévet's Сағтортардіғ 
1575) with a MS. of Thévet in the Na- 
tional tb Library at Paris, The conclusion 
reached ia that for the moat part his data 
ate derived from an unpublished М5, of 
Olmos, the somewhat modified translation 
of which he inserted in the Cosmagrapdre, 
— Voyage du De Koch dans les bas- 
sins du rio Negro et du rio Yapurà 1903- 
1905. (]J. Soc. 4L Amér. Paris, 1906, 
M. 5., HI, 7234-1360, 1 pl.) — Sketches the 
results of Koch's recent travels among 
the Indians of the Negro und’ Vapuri 
country, incloding sore who had not yet 
come into contact with white men. Seven 
or more distinctive linguistic stocks are 
represented im this region. 
Diguet (1.) Contribution a ёде géo- 
graphique іш Мехіңше 
Miztecapan, (Ibid 15-43, map, } 
Treats of the geography a pre-Colum- 
blan Mixtecspan (upper, lower, coastal ) 
topornomy bong e: ме Шые place- 
names are given), orography and hydrog- 
rnphy, political and other divisions, Jan- 
Euage, cnlture, r The Mir- 
lecs wrrr skilled in metal working, the use 
of precious stones, ete, ; their pottery was 
remarkable anc they were famed for the 
production of cochinea!, Among their 
milerinl remains are the tumuli known 


5 ми 
Eaton (Harriet P.) Survivances. palennes 
139. 
anabush 


ches les ChHibways. (1Ы4., % 

Note on the ideas concerning 2 

R the Christian Ojibwa of 
the islands of ba: Ono. 
This valle ме the Áligonkiis 
practically identified with the Christ of 
the whites. 

Evans (©. HL) Notes vo the stome age 
in northern. Chile, with M Ae) reference 
to Talal, (Man, Lond., 1906, 19-24. } 
Treats of shell- “heaps and contents ( food 
refuse and implements of a race of hun- 
ters and fishers), '* hammer-stones,’’ 
harpoons and fish-apears, arrow and lance 
heads, pottery (mo trace of inmeired! orma- 
mentation) and decoration, "rack shel. 
ter," rock-paintings (rough, in red 


prevalent mino 
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pester, кате and contents ( pieces of 
E ds tanith uniform, ‘The 
historic Chileans of the desert coast 
Fired tara 2 ** backwater '' of culture. 
Flower (F. A.) The Pilloger Indians. 
(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1906, ү, 99-103, 
fgs.) Brief account of the bis 
Таа of the islands in Burnside lake, 
Minnesota, the n remnants of an 
Algonquian tribe, whose fellows were 
removed ta Leech lake by the Govern- 
ment. On Flower island “haa been 
for generations the seat of the Pillager 
"The temple" and ceremonies 
stil] carried out are described. Copper 
and flint spear and arrow heads are found 
on the islunds —the pottery hardly all 
of local make. 
Frié ( E.) Note on the Mask-dances of 
the Camacoco, 
116—110.) 
‘ume’ vet iat of spirit-dances of the 
Chamacoco (the only people from the 
Paraguay to the Cerro әзі who have 
mask-dances), held '* for the exaltation 
of the male sex," who alone see the 
spirits face to face ( women are excluded j, 
“whenever an i tant question is to 
be decided." The differ from, the 
dances observed by Koch on the Uauprs, 
the latter heing all * “емі dances”? 
Notes on the grave-posts of the 
Kadiaéo, (Man, Lond., 1506; LT 
6 fs.)  Discmsses hri 
" give pon. ^ ol the aiuto (now no 
to be fund in the villages (‘the 
owners Жері all hie and the posta been 
turned into. in the adjacent 
cemeteries”). ‘Certain miniature pan 
are t by F. to be алд а 
ре eposs just as | adiuéo 
diet A E ds of mot lars, etc. 
grave: ате ly believed 
to be, аз Doggiani beld, “ ownership 


Gates (it Green Lake and ite mounds. 
414%, Wash., 1900, Y; IPAE 


е 2.9 Gives results o 
cavations of Green Lake mounds, Min- 
neta ; describes remains ( «tone wea pans, 
pore fragments, human skull, eic.) 
Gifford t The Florida keyi. (Nat. 
o. Washi, ! SEIT 5-16, 
15 fi ) ішіп А w notes on the 
natives !' (^! Conches "Опе of the 

represents Seminole Indians | 


in their dug-outs. 
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Man, Lond,, 1906, 
ge ar ihe t wihi" and | 





Hamilton 


Hill (C. F.) 
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Gilder ( R. F.] A primitive human trpe 


in America, The nding öf ше а Ме 
hruska Мал. '' исми і Мо, Х.Ұ. 
1907, 1, 407-409, 2 fg ried account 
by the discoverer of the d CAT it ol 
the finding of human remains of a. primi- 
tive type in a burial mound in Nebraska, 
In October, 1906, and & sabsequent mtrü- 
sivé burial] of skeletons belonging to a 
higher race, The implements found. in 
the lower level were ol. rhe emdesi sort, 
of the higher level showing con- 
siderable skii іп һан зілі, See 
Лага (5. Mj Orem (A Ж.) 
Ward UA Н 
4: С.) Stellar legenda of 
American Indians. (Tram, К. Astron, 
Soc. Cun. 1905, Toronto, r9n5, 47-59.) 
Abstract of one chapter of forthcom- 
ing book on Ae Piefader, Refers to 
legends Blockfeet, Haida, Crer- 
Ojibwa, Wyandot, ete According to 
Hi, "iiwas in South America that ilic 
cult of the Pleiades wis most highly ahe- 


veloped." 


Hamy (E. T.) ote iur one staturctte 


mezicuie en мегпетйе représentant fa 
décsse |xcuina. (J. See. di Amer. ile 
Paris Х, %, 1, 1096 1-5, FL. pl.) De 
шіні а м e figure ibe Artec 

eu [xcuina м of four Ínces) be- 
"T to the. Kibemont- Dessaiyne col- 
lecion. — Ir represents à woman in child- 
birth. 


Herrmann (K.) Mound builders of the 


Mississippi valley, (Кес. of Past, 
Ұрлаһ,, 1906, V, 236-239, 4 без.) 
Gives brief account of exhumation of 
skeleton af the Muskwaki chief lense 
buried over al in digging for the 
etl of the Dubwiyjie monument, 
aml of objects found. Pottery, pipes and 
uther rel ‘from the author's collection 
are illos 1. Theauthor thinks that 
“Oriental inflaence among the Indians, 
along the Mississippi: and. (hio valleys, 
i everywhere iracenlile," — À "оше, 
heud '' pipe in his poasextion ** urength. 
ens thia onion." 
Roman Catholic Indian 


relics in PE поси hse Wy ing 


Historical logical | 
(Ргос. & єл: Wee. Hic. end Geol, 


, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 1905, 1X, 171— 
174, “рї! Describes | Iraden. image of 
M pi DK two ad ا‎ беле) 
W 
E ме Oa ined. by Indians 
2 ey and probaly rench In the og hteenth 
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century. 
haue of the mereri Аорта. 
Hough (W.| Sacred springs in the South- 
weil, S. (Kee. of Past, Wash., 1906, 
V, 163-169, 4. igs) Treats of the sacred 
springs [a ya Caunelba, Kenalalah, 
ete.) of the Pueblo Trdians of. Arizona 
ami Sew Mexico, the offerings, ceremo- 
nies, fetishes, eie, connected therewith. 
Cine of the cones of friction between the 
Hop and thr Government was the pro- 
f " ol these springs by the erection of 
Schola, wüsh-hogses, eic., near them, 
ngs phry an nnportant rále in the 
urigin myths of the Zuüi.— Sacred apriogs 
grr walter alli 
Humbert (J.) In plus anciennc ville du 
continent! américata, Camani de Véné- 
zuéla. Ses origines — son historre — son 
étatacturl. (f. Soe d. Amér. de Paris, 
ijo, N. £ Hn, 45-51.) Brief account 
"of the origin, history, and present condi- 
don ol Cumanh i. Venezuela, founded 
as the fortress of Nueva Cordoba in 


1511. 
Janmasch (/) land und Lewte voa 
Rio Grande do Sul, (Mitt, d. Ver, f. 


Entk, ш Leiprig, 1905 [1926]. ЖЕГЕ 
xxx.)  Contwins holes en culivated 
do tees animials, population, etc. 
attle, sheep, horses, und swine do not 
thrive әз well a in Argentina. The 
Tento- Brazilians number some 250,000, 
the Lose: Krazilians forming ihe maw of 
ihe inhahitants; there are aho some 
300,000 lialians aud 20-25,000 loles. 
‘Phe descendants of the Portuguese have 
mtermmgled with Indiuus: aid negroes 
rci oltre Қаны m Ais, 
бае for persona iiy and enjoyi 
excellent lation lor Gdelity, ақыр 
mamis ir the weet and northwest sec. 
tions “The German colonists heer seek 
Mu preserve their etti. 
Krone (R.) Ihe Guarany-Indianer. des 
Alleamento do Rio Itariri im Stante von 
So Pail im Hrmslien. (Miüt. d, An- 
thr. Ges ін Wien, 1906, XXXVI,. 130— 
143, 9 pl, tig.) Gives details of anthro: 
ometric measurements Сети with 
Ehrenreich's] of 6 male anid. 3 female 
Guara Indians of the Rio Itariri in 
the кше of S, Paulo, Brasil, observed 
Бу К. in 1923,—2ho of 2 male and 2 
female miftî (the total romber of real 
Indians in ihe settlements is now only 79, 
und hut to speak the Guarani variety of 
the at gh all other Brasil ian 
wguesc). İn another generation not 
pie CGusrani will be leh here, "The 







Se? тете of volume in this | 
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—— Sur un document céramique 





— 


León N.] Der Haupttempel Tepa 


[5..5., 9, 1907 


long arms of the Guarani are probably 
due to canoe lile. | 


| Lehunanm (W.) Die mexikanische Grin: 


Weinhgur des Musée Guimet ia Faris 
(Globus,  Brrsehwg., 1906, Xc, 60-51, 
5 iga) Brief account of. a green-stone 
figure of Tezcatlipoca now in the Musée 
Guimet in Paris. 
' pern- 
vien relatif à la lèpre préeolombienne, 
(7, бос, d, Amér, de Paris, 1906, x. $., 
11, 136-138, à pL) Treats of the de- 
lineation -of a hinan face on a l'erurian 
Terra-colta vase frow Mocha, in the 
province of Trujillo, as proving the 
existence in pre-Columbian times of 
4) Le Congrésde Stuttgart. Eth- 
nographie moderneet questiona précolom- 
lemme. (Ihid,, 123-134] Critical 
résmnés of the. papers read at the Stutt- 


— Premiéres relationsofficielles du Mex- 


ique espagnol avec le Japon, (Ibid, 
146—149.) Résumésthe facts in M. Lera's 
Primerus Nelacloney effeialer entre. ei 


ирд y [spalla canic d Aerio (To 


Му 19054: | | 
Les Memoriales de Fray Toribio 
' Motolinia.'* (Intern, Amer,-Kongr. 
Stuttgart 1004, i906, XIV, 193-221.) 
Compares Motolinia’s Afistorta dy ias 
facies (written 1536-1541) with his 
Hewortater pablished from the M&S. by 
Pimentel in 1903: The latter Is proh- 
ably à first revision of the former. 

гі Yà- 


cata der vorhiipanisehen Tamiken wäh- 
тети der Epoche der Eroberung. (Ihid., 
309-319, 11 fgx., 4 pL)  Trests of the 
legendary history of the Tarascans and 
their coming to Patrcunro, their sacred 
city), the sulmequent erection of their 
temple, and the establishment after the 
conquest of Christian churches and other 
buildings on the same site, The chief 
authority used is Antonio de Мейо» 
Жейден de for indies е Дема 


кен. 
СО, Т.) Lefhandedness — { Sci- 
ence, M. Ұ,, об, Ww. $,, XXIV, £60.) 
sks for evidence of ا‎ ee 
among primitiwe peoples, Few savage 
implements are reliable as proof, The 
throwing-stich and woman's skin-dreser 
of the Eskimo are one-handed and thus 
reliable. U. S. National Museum pos: 
sesses bur two left-handed ihrowing- 
wicks (both from same locality) and no 
left-handed woman's implement. 
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Morice (A G.) The great Dene race. M's, preceding monegraph on Hic Dunes 
A ићгороз, 1 1, 220-4217, now appenrinjp іп {нө дл. 
ы 4 pL 1 eee ie Td Je Mel. ean and Fr. (етсе a“ His. 


( the paus is to appear later in. book 
form j tl an encycl accouni af que 
Indians whom Powell classed as the 
ee stock, 10. which. designation 
Father M. stremacusly objects. Тһе 
general аге: Name of the Diéués 
and their habitat in (be porth { proper 
mimes óf the stock, real name, habitut as 


ted тетігі maps, - Powell's 
ا اا چا ا‎ mud mul m on the 
ographical 


m teal boundaries; progra 
асыр» Hinata) distribution and popu- 

the. northern [més | Laucheux 
a irh mame, habitat, ete. J g subarciie 


Dénés; Athabaskans or casterm. Dénés; | 


intermediate Dénés. including. Nahané ; 
western Dénés including carers ; south: 
erm Dénés | пайга, Apaehes, Xavahos, 
us Dénés including Hupa, migra- 
d At pages co6- 508. is given 

& bes, Í from which M ap- 

nasa that th ie. members of this stock now 
number $3,687 souls, of which 19,990 
to the oorthern and. 34,297 to 

the southers division, The most popu- 
lows tribe are the Navahos, the irasi 
populous the Dénés of Grande Ronde 
reservation, Oregon, who total but 134- 
Th valuable monograph, with the ex- 





Nordenskidld | К. | 


tory of the Northern Interior ef. Mritish 
Columbia,” [И 65-65, 1 Keplies to 
Mr b, Heoyle'& deleme сі Моана 
religious attitude, — (See slineriornm Ди, 
горот, тоб, х... МШ 737.) 
Cites PAPA GÀ front Abelian’ es work. 
Der. Doppeludler als 
ÜOrmunent uuí Aymaragewchen, (Ulo 
bus, Henechwe., ШИН, іхххіз, 341- 
247,7 5) ‘Treats of the double-eugle 
as ormuoental rollee im Ayman textiles, 
etc, (shawls, ponchos, caps, felis, rib 
bons, saddle-bags, coca ree; Tho 
author | believes that the doulile-ragle as 
an ormimental motive rs of. compmritieely 
recent origin with. the Аутшаға, has in 
fact been borrowed һу thea from the 
whites with whom they have been in 
contact for 350 years, Croll coins wiih 
double eagles (usel ji Rolivia and. Peru 
atthe ena of the eighteenth century) may 
have been the basis of this ornament now 
E COTO 


утта: 
!—— Einige Beitrge хаг Kenntnis der 


cellent illustrations, adde much to our | 


knowledge of this important indian 
stock: 
—— The Canadian Dinis (Ann Arch. 


R 1905, Toronto, 1906, 187-210.] 
This jones of. the contributions to the 
us of Canadmn ethnology com- 
pi forthe (Jueboe meeting of American- 
sfs is a good résumé of facts concerning 
these ir ant tribes, their disbfliation 
and population, physical characters, 
clothing and ornament {tattooing of late 
nidi with many tribes), mental feul- 
ties (great divergences tell of deep in- 
fluence of environment), morality, recep- 
liveness [корину for borrowing from 
msi t), death amd burial (im: 
fluence of pytal, social organ- 
iration (eastern Пепез nomada, western 
semi-sedentary, — Father M. considers 


et " oí Peu mature and 
| eae ile, hanorife, 
И}, д nmanism | *' con- 


juring," of seven "inda, chief et 
potlateh, dances (rude ancl unartistic 
киыр, work and activities; food, posi- 
of woman, etc. із оттар 
should be read in connection with | nihet 





Südamerikanischun Топ езе und ihrer 
Herstellung. {Кд}. угш Ура. 
Hdlgr., Upsala, 1906, Xi, repr, pp. 
1-22, 20 legs |. Treats of South Amer- 
tenn ( Bolivin-l'eru. frontier, central 
Andean region towwed Modre de [Jos 
and Gran Chaco explored hy author 
1901-2, [904-5 ) clay vessels, — localities 
where ohtalned, trade ii euch articles, 
sex-division of labor (among fucchua 
neti are also potters), preparation of 
clay, forme of vessels an) thelr making, 
smoolliing, ornamentation, fming, use of 
vaticrus forms ol clay vessels, spouts (due 
to European influence ), curs (not present 
in muat primitive sorts), ** kilTing '* elay 
vessels at funerals, etc. The interesting 
e" here recorded relate, am the one 

Та such itive peoples as the 
fre INS Рат etc, amd on 
the other, io tbe Quechua ani. Aymara. 
The only Indians of this. region without 
pottery visited by N. are the l'ambopata- 
Guarayo, who, however, do ner sections 
of bamboo to roast thelr fool In; that 
they do not know how tà make pottery 
sees improbable. 


race of men in Nebraska. 


Osborn ie Е.) Discovery ûla کی ا‎ 


qom Century, М. Ya 1907, XXII, : 


171- 
375, (Ех. } the lower level 
u Nebraska mans" skull wih the 


Neandertal and other ае European 
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: and discusses briefly three ** linksin 

e chan of human ancestry" (the 
Pithecauthrops, mot quite in the Tine of 
ancestry, the Ai | mun, carly 
neolithic man of Enpis, Egisheim, etc. ). 
Prof. €. thinks the ** Nebraska moan’? is 
of a more tecent type by far than the 
eandertal man, even more recent | 
haps than the early neolithic man of 

This discovery increases ihe 

probaiility of the oorly edvent-of mai in 
American (the palealit uc. hunter, &. e. ). 
Pola (]. 1.) UndXiucchuista, (Rer. Hiat., 
Lima, 1906, 1, 24-18.) Gives account 
of the life, labore and writings of Fran 
cisco de e (t (1573-1647), а һа п Fase 
* esti ary among the In- 
ать! The Thana y relación. do Jes 
errors), ete. (1608) was translated and 
published by. Markham in 1872. 
Preuss (K. T.) Weiteres Uber die re 
ligitsen Gehràeche der Coraindianer, 
dnsbesondere Ober die Phallophoren des 


Oulerleilea, (Globu, ai „лоб, 
хс, 165-169, 4 fs. ) the 
" Maro" deed am + Maro- 


meros," religious music, dances, etc, of 
the Cora Indians, as obserred by him 
in RN of Jens Maria in the enrly 
part of 1 particularly the. phallo 
phars of 1 e ap festival, s, philo 
ceremonies represent ancient Mexicun 
religious ideas atl the Sierra tribes are 
now im t sources for ihe elucida- 
tion of the religion amd mythology ol 
Old Mexico, Dr P. collected 67 nitore 
, many bongs relating to the wine 
nia pcr festivals, and numerous 
mythe Th Christian elements 
are also of iind 
Puccioni AN) Gli Indiani- di Buffalo 
ВШ. (А. р. арни Firenze, 1906, 
xXxVi, 85-85, 1 рі, Im Gives anthropo- 
metric data (stuture, lesd ан 
нс.) and Natal Бір» 
(экин Dione) St Buffalo. Bill's ао troupe, 
i y were jn- 
Нау, Tes EE Peinture is 1811 mm., 
һе eephalie index 83.3. 
— Le christionisme et les In- 


81-101, 2 (n A 

' fusion '! ol. paganiam and 

in. Ezpundor, — religion is the only fied 
n which Indians and Spaniards have 
been able io come into friendly con- 
iF cach other, “The dance of the 
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Azury, йез the ** day of ihe dead "іп 
Carchi and at Puss, Ахшау, etc, The 
** Holy Friday '' at Tulcan, 
with its erami um] ama мазий, its 
енна, ем. Kelics of ancient Pero- 
rian practices aboond, Interesting are 
the ** funeral cakes. amd other sacrificial 
or semi-sacrihicial objects. Chimborazo 
and Tongurogua are male usd female 
deities respectively, und other mountains 
have also their personalities. During 
echpect of the moon the natives make 
"un tapage infernal," Ін -Cañar the 
тте y feared as the producer B а 
serius. "ү cupchimpicha: ( '' taken 
by the тай v). A certain might- 
demon. js eerie мгснтиуа, ** master of 
the mountaim&'' In the cavern of Cari 
lagur lives Marmmhasca to whom the 
ancribce of the first born ia said still to 
be made, 


Robinson (C. H.) Did primitive man of 


lows have oi in plants? | ( An- 
nals of lows, Des Moines, 1906, 3d £, 
Ұй, 538-542, f (gx) From exumina- 
tian af stone axes and tomahawks, flint 


viduals labori ng fr heels alone, it 
being quite p that there existed 
ке worlabops or weapon mana- 
factories in lowa,"’ which corelul research 
may yet discover, 

Excursion aux pyra 
uan Teotihuacan. (1. 


Lo aA Aides e Paris, 1906, S, &, 1I, 
53-04, “Teo 2 Describes vinil 1o pyra: 
mids of tihuacan an) results of the 


ti! explorations, ete., under 
Balen of 
yramids 
amni anil Kabul Tired oi ee 
Yucatan. {Ret ol Past, Wash., 
V, 13-45, 2 iga) Brief legend of the 
coming of the magre healer, "Den of 
Вен. " who taught the Ma ца lo 
erect ids snd large stone buildings, 
iple... ‘the worhipef Zanmi, Kabul 
is кйгй with the hand of the Healer. 
1 Fray Bernardino de Sa- 
г. М. t Un breve mnpendio 
d los ritos ydolatricos que los yodips 
desta meva España цаана еп el onto 
de m infidelidad. {Anth , Salz- 
burg, 1906, 1, 302-117, J Publishes, 
from the MS. in the secret archives of 
the Vatican, the Spanish text of the 
"summo" of. the first. book of the 
“Breve conpendio," which differs in 
some details from the first book as pub- 


Die‏ س 
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Preservation of American Antiquities — Progress during 1906.' 
The year 1906 witnessed the successful consummation of many years of 
effort on the part of this and of many other scientific bodies looking to- 
ward the protection of American antiquities by law. A bill was enacted 
by the 59th Congress creating the Mesa Verde National Párk in south- 
western Colorado, for the purpose of preserving the remarkable cliff- 
dwelling remains of that region, This bill had been pending for several 
years and much difficulty had been encountered in securing its passage 
owing to the fact that many of the most important of the ruins were 
situated on the Southern Ute Indian reservation, ‘The measure as passed 
arrives at a happy solution of the difficulty by creating the national park 
as provided for and including within the jurisdiction of its officers for 
administrative purposes all ruins within five miles of its boundaries. 
This secures what had been so much desired by all, namely, the inclusion 
of a// the great Mesa Verde and Mancos Cafion mins within the National 
Park, 

‘The soth Congress also passed the general archeological measure 
which was warmly supported by this body, known as the Lacey Act, 
providing for the custodianship by the government of all archeological 
remains situated on lands owned or controlled by the United States, 
This act makes it mandatory upon the various executive departments of 
Government to protect from vandalism and unauthorized excavation all 
ruins within their respective jurisdictions. — It also provides for the crea- 
tion of national monuments by act of the President of the United States. 

‘The operation of this law has been prompt and effective beyond the 
most sanguine hopes of its supporters. All ruins on forest reserves, 
Indian reservations, public lands, military reservations, ête, have been 
placed under Government protection and the system of policing is being 
rapidly made effective. Almost no vandalism is now going on in the 
American ruins. Under the authority of this act, the President has 
designated as national monuments the following: El Morro or Inscription 
Rock in New Mexico, Montezuma Castle in Arizona, the Petrified Forest 
O t Abstract of « paper read before ihe American Anthropological Association at its 
annual meeting in New York, December, 1go6. 
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in Arizona, and Devil's Tower in Wyoming. Steps are being taken to 
secure at an early date a like action with reference to the famous ruins of 
Chaco Cafion, New Mexico, 

It is understood that a committee consisting of officials from the three 
departments — Interior, Agriculture, and War —is preparing uniform 
rules and regulations for the purpose of carrying out the purposes of the 
Lacey Act, which will be announced in the near future. 

Епбак 1.. НкуЕтт. 


Philippine Researches. — In the report of his investigations for the 
year ending September 1, 1994, Dr Merton L. Miller, then acting chief 
of the Ethnological Survey of the Philippine Islands in the absence of Dr 
Jenks, makes the following interesting observations on some of the native 
tribes which be had visited : 

"The Mamanua are. Negritos, live in. small rancherias, three, four, 
or five houses in a place, and find their food by hunting wild fruits іп the 
mountains, spearing wild hogs, catching fish and snakes, and raising 3 
few camotes. ‘They wear few clothes, and live in rude shelters, which 
they abandon often and move to some other place where it may be easier 
to find food and to hide from strangers. ‘They weave a little coarse 
cloth, make bows and arrows, and also a two-stringed guitar. The guitar 
is very likely an idea which they borrowed from the Manobo, with whom 
they are in contact on the south, and from whom they get by trade the 
long-handled, iron-pointed spears which they use in killing wild hogs. 
They are a timid little people, and will run away on the approach of a white 
man if there is enough time to escape. There are some hundreds, pos- 
sibly a few thousand of them, in Surigao, It seems likely that a few 
years ago they were more numerous than at present. I saw a number of 
rancherias occupied by some 12 or rg people, where I was told there 
lived formerly 4o or so. 

‘Cholera is, in part, at least, responsible for this decrease. It is 
entirely possible to visit the Mamanua if one has time to do the necessary 
hunting for their rancherias, and has a guide in whom they have confi- 
dence and who can prevent them. from running away at the approach of 
strangers, So far as my observation goes, the Marmanua do not live in 
Surigao farther south than the town of Tubay, at the mouth of the T ubay 
river, [tis possible, however, that there are other settlements of them 
in the mountains farther south, between the Agusan basin and the 

" The Manobo and the Mandaya live in the basin of the Agusan, in 
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the mountains which form the divide on either side of the basin, and on 
the outer slopes of the two divides. By far the larger part of the region 
which was, until recently, included in the province of Surigao, is occu- 
pied by these two tribes, in so far as it is occupied at all, ‘They are 
much alike in culture and general appearance, Some of the Mandaya 
appear to be of a lighter color than many of the people of the Philip- 
pines. Probably fewer than half of them have been Christianized and 
induced to live in towns. The remainder still live in rancherias or in 
isolated houses in parts of the mountains which are not easy of access. 
There is a good deal of intercourse between the pagan and the Christian 
sections of the two tribes, but they are not always on friendly terms. A 
man rarely, if ever, leaves town without carrying a long-handled spear 
and a bolo. While passing along the trails they are constantly on the 
lookout for enemies, and on sighting a stranger immediately assume an 
attitude of defense or disappear at once into the bushes. 

'* Many of the houses occupied by these people are built high up from 
the ground, giving the appearance of houses set on stilts. The highest 
which I saw was between zo and 25 feet above ground, and built on a 
clump of bamboo. The bamboos had been cut off at the proper height 
and the floor built on them. The most common means of access to their 
houses is a single notched log. Up and down these logs the people, even 
the children, pass easily and quickly. It is not so easy for one who 
wears shoes, as the log is not a large one, and therefore the notches are 
nol deep. As the danger of attack from the pagan people becomes less, 
the practice of building these high houses is passing away. In the time 
between two visits, two months apart, which 1 made to this region, a 
number of the most notable high houses of the town had been abandoned 
and newer ones built nearer the ground. 

'* Again, in November, 1 went to Surigao, ascended the Agusan river, 
and from Compostela went to the gulf of Davao, passing through an 
almost unoccupied country over a trail but little used, and arriving at the 
mouth of the river Hijo in five days. This ume I had with me 4 con- 
stabulary from Surigao. ‘The few people whom I saw and the three set- 
tlements which | passed through had evidently seen very few white 
people. One settlement with about 4o people was built on a high point, 
from which it was possible to see the trail in both directions. ‘This little 
place, known as Amang, was situated near the top of the divide between 
the Agusan and the Hijo rivers. As soon as I with my small party came 
in sight there was great excitement among the people on the hill, and in 
a few minutes the entire place was abandoned, excepting by two men, 
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one of whom I kept as a guide for the next day. I did my best, by 
calling to them across the creek and assuring them of our kindly inten- 
tions, to induce them to return, but failed, By the time morning came 
nothing was to be seen or heard of them. One day later, after I had 
reached the Hijo river, all my carriers but one escaped. ‘Then the con- 
stabulary, with the help of the one man who hati not run away, bwit a 
bamboo raft, and on this we reached the mouth of the:river, “This region 
is practically uninhabited, but TI saw a few fishermen along the river, and 
one settlement, apparently abandoned. A few hours before reaching the 
mouth of the river I came to a number of houses occupied by Moros. 
From the mouth of the river it is possible to reach the town of Davao in 
a native boat in a day or less, unless the winds and the currents are 
contrary." 


Dr Emil Schmidt, distinguished for his work in physical anthropology, 
East Indian ethnology, and American archeology, was born in the village 
of Obereichstadt, Thuringia, Germany, in 1837, and died in Jena, after 
a lingering illness, October 22, 1906. 

After having studied medicine at Jena in his earlier years, Dr Schmidt 
first took up his residence at. Essen, where for a long time he was house 
physician to Krupp, the noted gun founder, The problems of prehistoric 
America appealed to him, and in 1872 he published his first paper on the 
subject. In 1877 he visited the United States, studying museum collec- 
tions and making personal acquaintance with workers in the same field. 
The interest thus aroused never left him, and resulted in the publication 
of a series of scholarly works on American prehistorics, the most impor- 
tant of which is probably his l'erxeschichfe Nerdamerikas, in 1894. | 

In the meantime he was giving equally close and successful attention 
to physical anthropology, more particularly craniology, in which difficult 
study he soon acquired a reputation for exact statement and conservative 
judgment. His cranial collection, now a part of the Leipzig deposit, was 
regarded as one of the finest in Germany. Among his numerous con- 
tributions to this science, probably the most important are his studies on 
the ancient skulls of Pompeii (1882) and on ancient and modem Egyp- 
tian skulls (1888), both based upon personal exploration in Italy and 
Egypt. In the latter study he proved the essential continuity of the 
ancient Egyptian type to the present day, in spite of conquests and inva- 
signs, “These and others of his longer papers appeared in the Archie fiir 
Anthropologie, while his shorter studies were published chiefly in Globus. 

Having determined to devote the rest of his life to scientific research, 
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he had. definitely abandomed medicine in 1883 and removed to Leipzig, 
in order to utilize the university opportunities there afforded. — In coóper- 
ation with Andree, Ploss, Olist, and other world-known scholars, he 
founded the Leipzig Anthropological Society, of which he was at different 
times secretary and president. — As privat-docent, and later as special 
professor of anthropology in the university, he did much 10 win for the 
study of man a proper recognition among the sciences. Іп 1889 he made 
an ethnologic exploration of southern India, giving particular attention 
to the primitive aboriginal tribes, the results of which were pulilished 
under the title of Jeise n. Süd-Zriien in 1894 and. Cey/on in 1897. Soon 
afterward he was attacked by the illness—a combined heart trouble and 
sclerosis — which compelled his retirement from the university in. 1900 
and finally terminated his life. Asa physician he took careful note of 
the progress of the disease and awaited the approach of the inevitable end 
with calm courage. 

Asa man Dr Schmidt was most lovable, an authority no less on 
science than on art, music, and orchard culture, patriotically devoted 
to Germany, and keeping always a warm thought for his native hills. An 
appreciative notice by his friend, Dr Richard Andree, appears in Globus 
of November 29, 1926. James Mooney. 


Jeremiah Curtin, the well known ethnologist and translator, died at 
Bristol, Vermont, December 14, 1906. Born near Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
September 6, 1838, Curtin early acquired a rudimentary knowledge of 
German, Norwegian, and Polish, by talking with the immigrant settlers 
of the neighborhood. After a course at Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, he prepared himself to enter Phillips Exeter Academy, made 
extraordinary progress, and soon entered Harvard, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1863, When Admiral Lissofsky's feet. visited this country in 
1*64, Curtin became acquainted with the officers and accompanied the 
expedition on its return to Russia. It is said that in St Petersburg he 
obtained employment as a translator of polyglot dispatches, but soon 
received an appointment to the office of secretary of the United States 
legation, which position he held until 1870, meanwhile, in 1865-66, 
serving as acting consul-general. Later, until 1877, he traveled in 
eastern Europe and in Asia, apparently in the service of the Russian 
government; but at the beginning of the Russo-Turkish war he left the 
Russian dominions, and after a year in England, returned to America. 
In 1883 he entered the service of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
conducting studies of the language and mythology of the Iroquois, Modoc, 
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Yuchi, Potawatomi, Sauk, and Shawnee, and later among various tribes 
of northern California and of Oregon. He severed his connection with 
the Bureau named before completing any of this material for publication, 
and later devoted his attention chiefly to the translation of the novels of 
Henryk Sienkiewice and Michael Zagoskin, respectively from the Polish 
and the Russian. In 19oo he made an ethnologic study of the Western 
Mongols of central Asia. Mr Curtin is reputed to have had some 
knowledge of as many as seventy languages and dialects, He had a 
working command of every principal European language. Among his 
ethnologic works are: Myris and Folk-lore of Ireland; Myths aml Folk- 
tales of the Russians, Western Slavs and Magyarx ;. Hero Tales of. fre- 
land; Fairy Tales of Ireland; Creation Myths of Primitive America ; 
The Mongols: Religion and Ideas of the Mongais, 


Professor Frederick Starr of the University of Chicago has re- 
turned from the Congo Free State, Central Africa, where he has spent 
somewhat more than a year in investigation of the native tribes. He 
spent five months among the peoples of the upper Kasai, making his 
headquarters near the Hakuba town, Ndombe, In this town four different 
populations are represented and four languages are spoken, Four differ- 
ent sets of customs are carried on in purity. "Ihe Bakuba, Baluba, 
Bakete, and Batua: were here particularly studied. Measurements of a 
considerable number of individuals were made, and a fairly extensive 
Batua vocabulary gathered. (Observations were conducted on the Bam- 
pende, Bachoko, and Baschilele. ‘The Kasai area presents a higher de- 
velopment artistically than any other portion of the Congo basin, and a 
large collection representing the native industries was secured, Six 
months were then devoted tothe tribes of the upper Congo from Leopold- 
ville to Stanley Falls. Points were selected for stopping off, from which 
(wo or more tribes might easily be. visited, and about-a fortnight was 
spent at each stopping place. A final month of study was given to the 
Bakongo in the district of the Cataracts. The results of the expedition 
in a literary way will comprise: (1) A Aibiiograpir of Congo Languages, 
(2) An African Miscellany (in which special studies on various topics 
will be presented), and (3) 4 Manxaal of the Native Peoples of the 
Congo Free State. ‘There will also be published for museum wall-display 
a series of life-size portraits representing various forms of huir-dressing, 
skull deformation, and scarring practised by the natives. More than 700 
negatives representing types of native life were made during the expe- 
dition ; measurements were taken on more than goo individuals; the 
entire collection of objects brought back numbers upward of 3500. 
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Dr Seidenadel's Philippine Researches. — On January 26, 1007, 
Dr Charles Wilhelm Seidenadel of Chicago presented to the Philological 
Society of the University of Chicago selected chapters of his manuscript 
First Grammar of The Bontoe Jgorot. The author, who is a trained 
philologist and a thorough musicam, associated last summer for several 
months with the members of à group of the Igorot tribe, about thirty in 
number, brought to Chicago at the close of the Saint Louis Exposition 
and exhibited at River View Park. Continuous intercourse with these 
people, often lasting ten hours each day, enabled Dr Seidenadel not only 
to understand their language, but also to converse with them freely in it 
upon a basis of mutual intelligibility. He was successful in. transcribing 
between three and four thousand complete sentences, which he first re- 
peatedly tested in actual use and then subjected to critical examination 
and classification for the purpose of the Grammar. 

The linguistic and ethnological importance of a study like that here 
mentioned is clear in the light of our close national relations with. the 
Philippine islands and of the almost utter lack of trustworthy philological 
work in the languages of the archipelago. Dr Seidenadel's remarkable 
initial success, his singular natural gift and special training. for making 
accurate phonetic transcriptions of the spoken word, and his personal 
friendly relations with a considerable group of the natives prominent in 
the Igorot tribe, are, it seems to the members of the Philological Society, 
strong reasons for expecting from Dr Seidenadel's further research in this 
direction results of very great importance for the linguistic and ethnolog- 
ical history of the islands. 

Dr Seidenadel hopes to secure from some source the means needed 
for residence in the Philippines to complete his studies of the Bontoc 
[gorot and to extend his attention to other allied dialects. 

STARE WILLARD CUTTING, 
Scersiary of the PRilelagical Socirly, University of Chicago 

Study of National Eugenics. — The London Yims announces that 
Mr Francis Galton, F. R. 5., has given a further sum of £1,000, which 
has enabled London University to revise and extend the scheme for the 
study of national eugenics founded under his previous benefaction, and 
will provide for the carrying on of the work of the eugenics laboratory 
for the next three years: Mr David Heron, M.A., has been appointed 
Galton research fellow in national eugenics, in succession to Mr Edgar 
Schuster, M.A., resigned; Miss E. M. Elderton has been appointed Gal- 
ton research scholar, and Miss Amy Barrington (mathematical tripos, 
Cambridge) computer, The work in this subject will be carried on un 
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der the supervision of Professor Karl Pearson, F.R.S., in consultation 
with Mr Francis Galton. It is the intention of the founder that the lab- 
oratory shall act ( 1) as a storehouse for statistical material bearing on the 
mental and physical conditions in man and the relation of these condi- 
tions to inheritance and environment, (2) as a center for the publication 
or other form of distribution of information concerning national eugenics. 
Provision is made in association with the biometric laboratory at Univer- 
sity College for training in statistical method and for assisting research 
workers in special eugenic problems. Short courses of instruction will 
be provided for those engaged in social, anthropometric, or medical 
work and desirous of applying modern methods of analysis to the reduc- 
tion of their observations. ‘The laboratory, which is in connection with 
University College, is temporarily established at 88 Gower st., W.C., 


Olchagras. — An interesting illustration of the confusion of similars 
js exhibited by the history of this word. — It occurs in Bandry des Lozieres' 
Voyage d da Lowiziane, in-a footnote, on page 33, tO a passage іп which 
he had referred to. the Puants, the lowest class of people in Natchez so- 
ciety. He says: ** O/chagrus in the tongue of the savages signifies puant 
in French." Although this statement is made by no other author, it has 
been supposed that Loziéres derived it from some source not accessible to 
later writers, and it has been referred to frequently as a Natchez term. 
[ts correctness seemed the more likely inasmuch as the last syllable, gras, 
agrees closely with the name of a small subject tribe, the Grigras, Gris, 
or Gras, known to have lived among the Natchez, and the people of 
which where ranked among the Puan/s. Оп раде 243 of Loziéres' work, 
however, the name occurs again in a long list of Indian tribes, and a foot- 
note referring to it says: '' They are established along the Aa der 
Puana!" Thisexplains the ongin of the word at once. The ** fue ides 
Puantt'' is Green bay, Wisconsin, the early home of the Winnebago, 
whose native name, JZechamgara, has evidently. been corrupted by 
Lozi¢res into ofchagras, He was led into an absurd error by the fact that 
the lowest classes among the Natchez and other southern tribes bore the 
same name in French as that given to Green bay, though for a totally dit- 
ferent reason, The case is rendered stronger by the fact that we already 
have a word in Natchez, wichemichegif~?, which means precisely the same 
thing that e/rAagras was supposed to signify. 1. RK. Swanton. 


Missouri Historical Society. — At the annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri Historical Society held January z5th, Mr William K. Bixby was 
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elected president to succeed Dr Cyrus A. Peterson who had served for 
two years. Dr Peterson is a founder of the American Anthropological 
Association, and Mr Bixby was recently elected a life member. Тһе 
Society has filed papers with the recorder of deeds in 5t Louis granting 
a deed of trust to the State of Missouri on property of the Society, con- 
sisting of a collection of articles of historical and archeological value and 
interest. In the future the board of advisers of the Society will act as 
trustees of the property. A site for a new building in Forest Park has 
been granted the Society by the municipal government of St Louis, and 
a bill asking for an appropriation of $190,000 10 aid in the erection of 
the building is now before the state legislature, The Society has con- 
tracted to sell the site of its present building for $75,000. Marked prog- 
ress has been made during Dr Peterson's incumbency ; the Society has 
increased its membership and its working funds, and has established an 
excellent quarterly magazine. 


The British Academy has received the sum of £100,000 for the 
purpose of establishing a memorial to the late Mr Leopold Schweich of 
Paris. In accordance with the wishes of the donor, the endowment is 
to be called “ ‘The Leopold Schweich Fund,"’ and is to be devoted to the 
furtherance of research jn the archeology, art, history, languages, and 
literature of ancient civilization, with reference to Biblical study. There 
are to be annually not fewer than three public lectures — ** The Leopold 
Schweich Lectures''—to be delivered in London, and as the ordinary 
rule in the English language, dealing with some subject or subjects com- 
ing within the scope of these studies. The residue of the income of the 
fund, with all sums which may hereafter be added thereto by gift, bequest, 
or otherwise, is to be applied for the purposes of excavation, and for the 
publication of the results of original research in connection with one or 
more of the subjects named. — Лайм, 


Death of Dr Gatschet. — As these pages are passing through the 
press, word comes of the death, at his home in Washington, on March 16, 
of Dr Albert Samuel Gatschet, in his seventy-fifth year. Born in Saint 
Beatenberg, canton of Bern, Switzerland, October 3, 1832, Dr Gatschet 
pursued his studies at Neuchatel and Bern, and later entered the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. He came to the United States іп 1868, settling first in 
New York City. His philological studies. attracting the attention of Major 
Powell, he was appointed ethnologist in the United States Geographical 
and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region in 1877, and on the 
organization of the Bureau of Ethnology in 1879, he accepted a similar 
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position on its staff, which he held until ill health compelled his retire- 
ment in igog. Since that time Dr Gatschet had been an almost helpless 
invalid. An extended notice of his life and work will appear in the next 
issue of this journal, 

Dr Erich von Hornbostel of Berlin, who has recently spent some time 
making musical and psychological studies among the Pawnee of Oklahoma 
and at the Hampton Indian School, in connection with the researches of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, contributes to a late publication of 
the Psychological Institute of the University of Berlin, a valuable paper 
on the characteristics of ‘Tunisian melodies as taken upon phonographic 
records, in part by Dr P. Triger in Tunis in 1903 and in part by Dr von 
Hornbostel himself from a traveling troupe in Berlin in 1904. The melo- 
dies noted are chiefly Arab, but with a slight trace of the Sudanese element. 
The scientific analysis is very close, and the introductory paragraph states 
that it is the first contribution from African soil to the science of com- 
parative music. ‘The author has also now in preparation an extended 
study of the music of the South Sea islanders, James Mooney. 


Visrrogs to the old Swedish cathedral and university town of Lund 
will find no little interest in the comparatively recent collections at the 
Ethnographical Museum illustrating many phases of rural life. Old peas- 
ant houses have been taken down, brought from considerable distances, 
and set up at Lund, among the buildings being an old church and an inn. 
Models of interiors of houses with costumed figures of inmates give an 
excellent idea of rustic conditions, reminding one, though on a smaller 
scale, of the Cecho-Slavonic museum in the Kinsky park at Prague. No 
catalogue of the collections has yet been issued. — Майе. 

MR Winam Werts NEwELL, of Cambridge, Mass., known. for his 
researches in folk-lore, especially in connection with the Arthurian tales, 
secretary of the American Folk-Lore Society, member of the American 
Anthropological Association, and fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, died at his summer home in Wayland, 
Massachusetts, on January 21, at the age of sixty-eight years. An appre- 
ciation of Mr Newell's life and work will appear in the next number of 
this journal. 

Ir 18 ANNOUNCED that the /oursa/ Officiel is about to publish státis- 
tics of the marriages, births, and deaths that took place in France in 1905. 
The figures show that, while marriages increased as compared with 1904, 
births fell off, the rate being the lowest on record. In forty-four depart- 
ments (as compared with thirty-six in the previous year) the deaths were 
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actually in excess of the births, and in certain provinces the difference 
was enormous, the record being three deaths as against two births. An 
increase in the death rate helps to make the situation more serious. 


Tie AMERICAN Museum OF Natura. Hisrory henceforth will pub- 
lish all articles relating to the various phases of its anthropological re- 
searches, not otherwise provided for, in a new series of publications bear- 
ing the tithe Anthropological Papers. The first number of the new series 
i$ devoted to an article by Mr Charles W. Mead on ** Technique of some 
South American Feather-work,"' and part 2 consists of Dr Clark Wissler's 
(«Some Protective Designs of the Dakota.’ Both papers are of extreme 
intercst. 

Mr Witas H. Goopnv£AR, Curator of Fine Arts of the Brooklyn 
institute Museum, has been elected an honorary member of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts in Milan, in recognition of the contributions to 
medieval architectural research in Italy which have been made by the 
Brooklyn Museum. At the recent meeting of the American Institute of 
Architects in Washington, Mr Goodyear was made a corresponding 

Peapopy Museum of Vale University has received the archeological 
collection of Ingham Institute, which came into the possession of the 
University by the bequest of William Lampson. The Museum also has 
received as a gift from Professor Charles Schuchert a collection of antiqui- 
ties gathered by him during a recent trip through Mexico. 


Dg V, GiurrRIDA-RUGGERI, we learn from // Grornale d' Шайа 
for November 30, 1996, has been appointed to the newly created chair 
of anthropology in the scientific faculty of the University of Pavia. 
He leaves Rome, where he has been docent and assistant in the Anthro- 
pological Laboratory. 

In THE spring course of lectures on science and travel arranged by 
the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, those of anthropological 
interest are, “The Blackfoot Indians,"' by Dr Clark Wissler, on March 
23, and ''The Monuments of a Prehistoric Race," by Mr Frederick 
Monsen, on April 6. 

THe DePARTMENT OF AmCHEOLOGY of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has received a gift of £40,000 from Mr Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr. 
‘The new curator of the department of Egyptology, Dr D. Randall Mc- 
Iver, is now in Egypt, where he has already begun excavations for the 
museum. 
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PROFESSOR FREDERICK STARR of Chicago University, Professor Karl 
von den Steinen of the Museum fiir Vülkerkunde, Berlin, and Professor 
5. Tsuboi of the Imperial University, Tokyo, have been elected honor- 
ary fellows of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Tue CararoRxia Branch of the American Folk-lore Society held a 
public meeting in San Francisco, February 7, at'which. Dr David P. Bar- 
rows, Director of the Bureau of Education of the Philippines, delivered 
a lecture on Mohammedanism in the Philippine Islands. 

Dx OnzowHYATEKHA, Otherwise known. as Peter Martin, the noted 
Canadian Mohawk Indian, for many years head of the Independent Order 
of Foresters, died at Augusta, Georgia, March 4, 1906, aged 66 years. 
He held a medical degree, was prominent in temperance work, etc. 

De Auruep М. ‘Tozzer delivered one of the series of five free illus- 
trated lectures at the University Museum, Harvard University, on Sun- 
day, February 17. Dr Tozzer's subject was ** The Ruins and the Ancient 
People of Yucatan, Mexico." 

Ar A MEETING Of the American Ethnological Society at the American 
Museum of Natural History, on March 4, a public lecture was given by 
Dr George A. Dorsey of Chicago оп “ The Human Sacrifice Ceremony 
of the Pawnee." 

Tue peatH is announced of Mr Frederick Stearns, a business man of 
Detroit, who gathered archeological collections which he presented to the 
University of Michigan, the Detroit Museum of Art, and other institulions. 

Mr WALTER MCCLINTOCK, on February 15th, delivered an illustrated 
lecture on '*The Life and Legends of the Blackfeet Indians'' in the 
Sheffield lecture course of Vale University for 1907. 

Mr A. B. Srour, of Baraboo, Wisconsin, is working out plans for 
the preservation of the ** man mound'' described in his bulletin on the 
Archeology of Eastern Sauk County. 

Ds Romer MacDovcann has been elected vice president for the 
section of anthropology and psychology of the New York Academy of 
Sciences for the year 1907. 

Тик zoovociaL and ethnical collections made recently in East 
Africa by Mr Richard ‘Tjader have been acquired by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

THE MEETING of the International Congress of Anthropology, August 
4-8 next, will be held at Strassburg instead of at Cologne as previously 

Pxorzssox Отто Bexwpomr, director of the Archeological Institute 
of the University of Vienna, died recently at the age of sixty-eight years. 
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NOTES ON THE TAKELMA INDIANS OF 
SOUTHWESTERN OREGON’ 
By EDWARD SAPIR 

Few regions in this country are so slightly known, both ethnolog- 
ically and linguistically, as the section of Washington and Oregon 
lying east of the atrip of coast land, and in this large area the posi- 
tion occupied by the Takelma Indians, generally rather loosely 
referred to as Rogue or Upper Rogue River Indians, has hitherto 
remained quite undefined, The scattered and, I fear, all too scanty 
notes that were obtained in the summer of 1906, incidentally to 
working out the language of these practically extinct Indians under 
the direction of the Bureau of American Ethnology, are offered as 
a contribution toward defining this position. It may be stated at 
the outset that many things point to the Takelma as having really 
formed an integral part of the distinct Californian area, in late years 
made better known by the work of Drs Dixon, Goddard, and 
Kroeber.” 

HABITAT— Lixcustie Posirios.— The. determination of the 
exact location of the Takelma is a matter of some difficulty. In 
all probability the revised linguistic map recently issued in Bulletin 
30 of the Bureau of American Ethnology is incorrect in that it 
gives the stock too little space to the north and east. To the north 
the Takelma certainly occupied the northern bank of Rogue river 

‘Rend before the. American. Anthropological Association, New Work, December, 
1906, Published by permission of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Ser Dr A. B: Lewis: Tribes of the Columbin Valley and the Coast of Washington 
and Oregoa, Memveiri of the American Anthropological Aneciation, vol. 1, pl. 2, pp, 
175-175, far a wwmmary of the little that is known of the geveral culture of southwestern 
Oregon (Athabascan, Takelma, and Kosan tribes). 
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eastward of some point between Illinois river and Galice creek, while 
they also inhabited part of the country on the upper course of Cow 
creek, a tributary of the Umpqua. The middle valley, then, of 
Rogue river, the country on the southern bank perhaps as far west 
as Illinois river, its main tributary, the upper course of Cow creek, 
and the interior of Oregon southward nearly to the Californian 
boundary, was the home of the Takelma proper, or, as they called 
themselves, Daterlmd n, ‘those living alongside the river,’ i. с., 
Rogue river, 

There was, moreover, still another tribe of the same linguistic 
stock that dwelt farther to the east, occupying the poorer land of the 
Upper Rogue, cast, say, of Table Rock toward the Cascades and in 
the neighborhood of the present town of Jacksonville. These were 
known as laf git‘we’, ‘those living in the uplands,’ but were also 
loosely referred to as Wr, i.e., 'enemies, a name specifically 
applied to the Shasta, with whom the Takelma were often in hostile 
relations. These eastern Takelma seem to have been on the whole 
less advanced than their down-river kinsmen. They are said to have 
been shorter in stature than these, to have used log rafts instead of 
canoes, and, because of greater economic distress, to have used for 
food crows, ants’ eggs, and other such delicacies, much to the dis- 
gust of theTakelma proper, who however do not seem to have been 
particularly averse to the eating of lice and grasshoppers themselves. 
The Upland Takelma were much more warlike than their western 
neighbors, and were accustomed to make raids on the latter in order 
to procure supplies of food and other valuables. The slaves they 
captured they often sold to the Klamath of the Lakes, directly to 
the east. The few words obtained of their language show it to have 

"The following orthographical signs employed in the writing of Takelma words may 
require explanation: # is approximately midway between 48 and German 2; all other 
vowels have their continental values, & being always open (like sin English mer) in 
quality, even when long in quantity; superior vowels (as in a, I!) denole parasitic re- 
peated vowels, all stressed Jong vowels being pseudodiphthongal. '(in ££ À denotes 
aspiration ; /(in &/ (! &/ if) * fortia*" articulation as in other Pacific Coast languages; x 
aus in German a4 ; j ^ midway between r and c (i. &, 1 in. English shall) ; Tis glottal 
aich, Other انیت‎ sius are as in English, except that e, af, A, are rather wenkly 
articulated surds than true sonants. Three accents to indicate pitch ure used; 42 denotes 
fall from high to low tone, = denotes rise from normal to higher tone, à is higher than 
normal but unitónal and with something of the effect of an interrogation іп English. 
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been very nearly the same as that of the Takelma proper, but with 
distinct phonetic and lexicographic dialectic differences.’ A few 
examples will serve to illustrate : — 


UPPER DIALECT TAKELMA PROPER 
trwees, flea {етю 
yegweict, they bite me Jegwéxt 
£ gánt gan, fly biis 
wip t enda", as I was traveling about aut e'da 
FK ü*nabsf, his relatives Fwinaxda 


NEIGHNORING TRIBES — PLACE NAMES. — The neighbors of the 
Takelman stock were largely Athabascan. Below them on the 
banks of Rogue river were the Chasta Costa;* Galice creck 
and Applegate creck (or * Beaver river, as it was termed by the 
Takelma), southern tributaries of Rogue river, were occupied by 
isolated Athabascan tribes speaking dialects distinct from those of 
other Oregonian Athabascans ; north of the Takelma, on lower Cow 
creek, were е Ага or Umpqua, anotlier Athabascan tribe, called 
Va*galá!bythe Takelma. To the south and east dwelt Shasta and 
Klamath tribes.* So circumscribed were their boundanes and so 
sedentary their general habits that the Takelma proper hardly ever 
heard of coast tribes such as the Coos or of the Kalapuya of the 
Willamette valley. 

J. O. Dorsey * gives a list of seventeen Takelma place-names, the 
majority of which, as he himself points out, are Athabascan, strange 
— T was told of two women residing in Grand Ronde Reservation who still speak this 
divergent dialect, 

Vin J. 0, Dorsey's diagrammatic map (The Gentile System of the Silets Tribes, 
Journal af. American Folk-lore, 1800; Mi, no X, p 228) the Chasta Costa villages are 
made to extend far to the eant on the north bank of the Rogue, all the Takelma villages 
being pat south of the river, Explicit information, however, was obtained òf Takelma 
villages on Jump Off. Joe creek and Cow creek, both of which are oorth of Rogue river, 
and the Chasta Costa Indians whom ! came in contact with always spoke of the Takelma 
as having dwelt above them. 1 hardly believe that the Chasta Costa occupied the river 
farther east than Leaf creek, at the farthest. 

3 Dr Dixon informs me that he found that the Shasta claimed the country cast of Table 
Rock and about facksonrille, and that he was given Shasta place names belonging to this 
region. It is possible then that the Upland Takelma did not really border directly on 
the Klamath, the Shasta intervening; of the country may hare been to some extent a 
debatable territory between the Upper Takelma and the Shasta. 

Op cit, p. 235. 
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to say, and not Takelma. T very much doubt, however, whether 
this fact has at all the significance that. Dorsey ascribes to it; i. e., 
"that there was an invasion by the Athapascans, who established 
villages on all sides of them, and imposed Athapascan names on the 
Takelma villages." In view of the fact that the place names pro- 
cured by myself are without exception pure Takelma words, I 
strongly suspect that the present ascendency of the Chasta Costa 
language in Siletz reservation made it natural for Dorsey's inform- 
ant to clothe the names in Athabascan form rather than to give 
the genuine native names, — Of the few native Takelma names that 
he gives, 1 am able to translate only one: Sal-wA'-q4 (i.e., Sa/teixa), 
which probably means ‘at the foot of the creek,’ and which must 
have been applied to a village at the mouth of Illinois river or one 
of its tributaries; it could hardly have been a“ gentile" term, as 
implied by Dorsey. Hut one of the names — Da/sa/sin — that I 
obtained showed on examination to be clearly identical with one 
given by Dorsey. This name, given as the Takelma designation of 
Illinois river, is identical with Dorsey's Tül-sül'-sün, a *' village, 
which cannot be located." 

The geographical names procured are subjoined below: it is 
unfortunate that the distance of the Rogue river country from 
the present home of its former occupants and the ignorance 
of the informant of all the corresponding current English place 
names made it impossible to identify the location of most of 
the villages. In regard to the character of the majority of the 
Takelma place names it is to be noted that they are significant, 
consisting generally of a phrase descriptive of some natural feature 
of the place. The first syllable is generally a local clement, such 
аз fa-, ‘in’ (perhaps also in Dorsey's по, 8, Há-cküc-tün, n 
Athabascan suffix Am 'in, “ағ”); dat, оп, “оуег”; pwen- 
back," ‘east’: d?'- ‘ above,’ ‘on top’: ye/-' abreast,’ "opposite": ur 
‘in brush, away from river’ (also in Dorsey's no. 13, Zu/-ma-mi'- 
tee, and in 7i/-sal’-siin) ; da*- ‘ alongside’ (perhaps also in Dor- 
-sey's no, 2, Za-lo'yunne"), за/- “ай foot," ' below" (e. g., in Dorsey's 
Sal-wa'-gà). The second element of the word is often some noun 
or noun with following adjective indicative of a geographical fea- 
ture, plant, animal, or the like. Many of the names also are char- 
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acterized by a final -#, a suffix that cannot be identified with any 
other formative element in the language, but seems restricted in its 
use to the formation of place names. Nouns indicating ‘person or 
people from so and so' are formed from place names by a suffixed 
-d* or «4n, the characteristic -/ being always dropped, Thus Gwen- 
pua is ‘one who comes from Gwenpùnk, and DTgiima n 
means'one who comes from Dagr/am,’ or Rogue river, i. €, 
Takelma Indian.’ 

East of the Takelma tribes were the following: (t) Daf sima- 
LE, or Райана, Ме latter of which may be translated 
‘those above lakes (or deep bodies of water) ' (15/24, * lake," * deep 
water"), the reference being clearly to the Klamath lakes in the high 
land above the casternmost Takelma; the people meant are the 
Klamath Indians. The easternmost village of the Takelma beyond 
Table Rock was (2) af yaa, or Laf yaat , * upper country,’ inhabited 
by the Lafe", already spoken of as possessed of a distinct dialect 
of the Takelma, Another name for the village of Largant was 
La'wayá * knife in belly,' referring doubtless to the warlike character 
ofthe inhabitants, This warlike disposition of the uplanders is ex- 
plained by the fact that at Lar gant was waged the frst war, that car- 
ried on at the instigation of Coyote by the former mythical people 
against unofiending Jackrabbit. On Rogue river and still east of 
Table Rock was (3) Mati. From the manuscript Takelma notes of 
Mr H. H. St Clair, 2nd, is taken (4) Di'tani, ‘Table Rock,’ This is 
probably tobe read Didant and may be translated * rock above’ (dan, 
‘rock"). Dorsey gives “ Deep Rock "' as the easternmost point of 
the Takelma and adds thatit“ has not been found so far on any 
map." But '' Deep Rock " may very well be an Indian pronuncia- 
tion of the English " Table Kock " (4/5 would, in the mouth of a 
Takelma, easily enough be transformed into 4f, the latter pronun- 
cation being much more in accordance with native phonetics). 
Below Table Rock was (5) Ge/pil/#, ‘abreast of pines" (yal, * pine’), 
(б) Dflomi was situated near falls of the river and was said to be 
an unusually large үшке. (7) Gear wAE. (8B) Hayatiba' Isda, 
* in its long (i. e., tall) pines' ( »4/, ‘ pine,’ ^s, *long").. (9) DaF£za- 
meE, ' above which are elk' (gis, *elk ').— (10) Didalàm, ‘over 
the rocks,’ onthe site of the present town of Grant's Pass, the county 
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seat of Josephine county, (11) SS&£, ' beaver place ' (sArs, ' beaver"), 
the present Applegate creek. (12) De p/ilts/i/da, ‘ on its red banks,’ 
was the name of the present Jump Off Joe creek, an eastern tribu- 
tary of Rogue river, A Takelma village in the neighborhood of this 
creek, and thus on the north side of Rogue river, was (13) Dat isl- 
asia, the native village of my informant, Mrs Frances Johnson, 
Persons from this locality were termed Ma/dantya’, implying ая 
another name for the village Daldant, ‘rock (is) away from 
stream.’ The reference here is, in all probability, to a well-known 
дап шеді or * Rock Old Woman,’ a potent supernatural being 
associated with a round flat-topped rock in the mountains near the 
village and possessed of great " medicine." (14) Gwemndaz, ' east- 
wards' (2), not inhabited by Takelma Indians. (1:5) agus, the 
present Cow creek, (16) Yu£jyub:wa was on Leaf creek, and 
was known to the Rogue River tribes as the site of a salt lick or 
marsh. It was an especially favored spot for the hunting of deer. 
(17) Soms thë (evidently containing the word xw, * mountain '). 
(18) На/Фиб. (10) Delsalsan, Ilinois river. (20) Din gelàm, 
‘along the river" (glam, ‘river jy i.e, Rogue river. (21) Lamfi£, 
now Klamath niver. (22) Hafg trî, a place name in the 
country of the Umpquas. 

The hostile attitude which the Takelman tribes adopted on the 
settlement of the country by the whites was probably the chief cause 
of their rapid decrease in numbers, and by 1884, at which time they 
had already been transferred to the Siletz reservation in north- 
western Oregon, they counted no more than twenty-seven,’ At 
the time of writing they have entirely disappeared as a unity and 
are represented by a very few survivors whose chief means of com- 
munication is either the Chinook jargon, broken English, or some 
Athabascan dialect. The Takelma language itself is spoken with 
freedom by only three or four of the older women now living in 
Siletz From the most intelligent of these all of my information 
was obtained. Besides these there are two other women residing 
at the Grand Ronde reservation who are reported to speak the up- 
land dialect already referred to, We have in the history of the 
15е Рон Indian Linguistic Families, бени Annual Report of ihe Barran әу 
Еіінінігеу, р- ІЗІ. 
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Takelma, speaking dialects of a distinct linguistic stock, an excel- 
lent example of the appalling rapidity with which many still very 
imperfectly known tribes of North America are disappearing and of 
the urgent need of ethnologic and linguistic study of these remnants 
before they are irrevocably lost. 

LaNGUAGE.—1 shall not here attempt. to discuss the language 
itself, as that will elsewhere be made the subject of a special study. 
Suffice it to say that its characteristics are such as to mark it off most 
decidedly from those of the neighboring stocks, Perhaps its most 
striking features are syllabic pitch-accent and nominal as well as pro- 
nominal incorporation of the object and instrument, though it must 
be admitted that the noun object is not at first sight as evidently in- 
corporated as in the Iroquois, In its general phonetic make-up it 
offers a great contrast to the harsh system of the neighboring Atha- 
bascan and Coos tribes, and reminds one much more strongly of the 
comparatively harmonious phonetics of northern California, ne in 
itself perhaps not very important linguistic item is of considerable 
interest as shedding light on the general affiliations of the Takelma, 
In their noteworthy study on the Native Languages of California’ 
Drs Dixon and Kroeber have called attention to the recurrence of 
a similar word for‘ dog‘ in about ten Californian linguistic stocks, 
otherwise quite unrelated. The Takelma word for * dog" ((s/zx1) 
is closely related to this group; compare for instance, Yurok sz, 
Chimariko sitceela, and Nahuatl chichi. The resemblance becomes 
greater if we suppose, as seems very probable, that 45:7 goes 
back to an earlier *£::/iei (the sound /г, curiously enough, does not 
occur in Takelma but seems always to have developed into x ; cf. 
above yegwéti, ‘they bite me,’ but upper dialect. yegwéfci, prop- 
ably a more archaic form), This fact of lexical similarity receives 
some weight from a consideration of the general north Californian 
character of Takelma ethnology. 

Foop— FrsuisG — HusriSG. — The staple food of the Takelma 
is probably to be considered the acorn ( yawá), of which there were 
recognized several varieties, the "black acorn’ ( yana yihals) being 
considered the chief. The first acorns appeared in the early spring, 
at which time they were gathered and prepared by the women, who, 


American Anthropologist, §. 5, 1903, ¥, Pe U3, поі Т. 
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however, were not permitted to partake of them until the men had 
performed a formulaic ceremony and themselves eaten; only then, 
and after the vessels had been washed anew, could the women also 
take part in the first eating, The method of preparation was essen- 
tially the same as that employed by the Hupa and the Maidu. A 
hole about an inch in depth was cut into the ground so as to hold 
firmly the p//"s, a flat rock on which the acorns were pounded. After 
these were shelled they were mashed fine by means of the s-e/ét', 
a stone implement, used for the purpose, of two to three feet in length, 
or else by the shorter £é/ma, of about a foot and a half in length. 
The acorns were prevented from spilling off the fat rock bya funnel- 
shaped basket, or hopper, wider at the top and entirely open at the 
bottom, known as a &*», In the degas, a shallow circular basket- 
pan, the meal was sifted and was then placed on carefully washed 
sand, seathing water being applied to extract the elements which 
impart the bitter taste to the acorn. The acorn dough (xwi£) 
thus obtained was boiled іп a basket-bucket (4/e! mehelt') con- 
structed of hazel shoots and split roots, the usual Pacific coast 
method of applying hot stones into the basket being employed. 
The final result was a sort of mush that here, as farther south in 
California, formed the most typical article of food. 

A second important vegetable food was the camass root (4j). 
The root was dug by means of the fZgapri'W/, or ‘horned tH- 
stick, it being the sharp-pointed, pecled-off stick of a hard-wood 
bush known as siè and neatly fitting at the upper end into a deer's 
horn to serve as the handle, "The roots were prepared for use as 
follows: A pit was dug into the earth and filled with alder bushes 
which, when fired, served to heat the stones above. On top of 
these hot stones were placed the roots themselves, a layer of alder 
bark intervening between the two. The whole was covered with 
earth and left to roast. The succeeding day, if the roots were not 
yet well cooked, a fire was again built, and so on until the roots 
were thoroughly roasted, in which condition they were called Air. 
They were often mashed into a dough, and, made into the form of 
a big pan (t ex), kept for winter use. Strings of camass roots 
(FIP) were often made by the children and used as playthings. 

A favorite food was the manzanita berry (/oxóm), These were 
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pounded into a flour ( Pasa), mixed with sugar-pine nuts (fga), 
and put away for future use; they were consumed with water.’ A 
peculiar implement used for the eating of manzanita was the bushy 
tail of a squirrel tied with sinew for the space of about a finger's 
length toa stick about six incheslong. A number of varieties of seeds 
were in considerable use as food. Among these was the fx, the 
seed apparently of a species of sunflower, When the plants were 
dry the seeds were beaten out by a stick used for the purpose 
(ma¢/dp') into a funnel-shaped deer-skin pouch (#’*a7) with the mouth 
wider than the bottom, When the /dmwa was young and tender, the 
stalk also was eaten. In a similar way were collected the seeds of 
the yellow-flowered “tar-weed” (40x), the stalks of which plant 
were first burnt down to remove the pitchy substance they contained. 
These seeds were parched and ground before consumption, Neither 
with these nor with Mme seed was water used. Other roots and 
seeds and vegetable foods, such as the madrona and pine nuts 
(Где), were also used. 

The only plant cultivated before the coming of the whites was 
tobacco (2*7) which was planted by the men on land from which 
the brush had been burnt away. Smoking was indulged in to a con- 
siderable extent and had a semi-religious character, the whiff of 
smoke being in a way symbolic of good fortune and long life. The 
pipes were made of either wood or stone and were always 
straight throughout, some reaching a length of nearly a foot, The 
custom prevailed, of course, of passing one pipe around to all the 
members of an assembled group. 

Of animal foods the most important, naturally, were the various 
species of river fish, such as trout ( y#’ xgan), вайтоп-ітош (2/27/74), 
steel-head salmon ( iV), silver-side salmon (4/£), Chinook salmon 
(démxén), and others; also crawfish (/i&is) and fresh-water mussels 
(4E) were used as food. Fishing was done partly with lines made 
of a kind of grass (4/éda), the fibers being rolled together by hand, 
while the hook was obtained by tying two pieces of bone with sinew 
--іп which case mudeat and crawfish served as bait; partly, also, 
fish were caught in long nets (fan) and clubbed when hauled into 

Cf. Goddard, Life and Colture of the Hupa, Cmiverrity of. Californta Pubtcaftons, 
American Archeolezy and. Elhnolezy, pp. 29-30. 
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the canoe; finally fish were obtained by spearing with the mal, a 
salmon spear consisting of a pole provided at the end with a sharp- 
pointed piece of bone fitted into two other pieces of the same material. 
After the skin of the salmon was removed, the head and tail were 
cut off, the guts taken out, and the body split through at the back- 
bone. The several pieces, together with the liver, were then roasted 
on spits (4/anra) consisting merely of split hazel branches stuck into 
the ground. Baskets of roasted salmon were packed for winter use, 

Deer were often hunted by groups of men with the help of dogs. 
A deer fence was constructed with a small gate opening, above 
which was strung a bunch of shoulder-blades, To these bones 
Was attached a rope, at the other end of which, away from the 
wind, a few men watched for the coming of the deer. These had 
been driven ever since before daybreak in the direction of the deer 
fence by the dogs, and by men shouting “Wā wà wā!" Alera 
certain number of deer had been thus forced into the enclosure, the 
shoulder-blades were violently rattled by the men in wait, which so 
frightened the animals that they ran into the finely spun semicircular 
traps of £/4s grass set for them. Entangled in these, they 
were easily clubbed to death. Such deer fences were usually built 
in the neighborhood of creeks or salt licks, and sometimes as many 
as one hundred and fifty of these rope-traps (/s*/&&) were set. Not 
infrequently mountain forests were set afire to facilitate the driving 
of the deer. A choice portion of the deer-meat was considered the 
fat (mx), which was often eaten raw and played with by the 
children, Similarly to the method adopted for storing away cooked 
camass, hard dough-like cakes of fat (уат хрлат") were put 
away for use in the winter. 

Outside of such larger game as elk and deer the Indians were 
fond àf grasshoppers, generally picked from a burnt-down field and 
cooked for food, and of the white larva: of the yellowjacket (477), 
the yellowjackets themselves being smoked out of their holes, Salt, 
obtained from a salt marsh at Leaf creek ( VgE£ j£ zea), was used in 
the boiling of meat and cooking of salmon, but dried salmon was 
never salted. 

IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS — GAMES, — Several of the imple- 
ments and utensils employed have already been referred to and have 
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been seen to consist largely of baskets. Still other. basket forms 
were the рех, a large open-work burden-basket constructed of 
hazel or willow ; the pêt, a small basket-plate to eat out of; the 
éfel, a round open bucket-like basket; the &//4 a large storage 
basket; the &/dwak/as, used for drinking purposes and of the size 
of a cup; the sa, a big basket made of rushes; and the basket- 
cradle: The ordinary twined basket was built up on a bottom 
(delgan) of four short hazel twigs perpendicular to four cross-pieces, 
and.the twining was done with some root or grass on a warp gen- 
erally of hazel or willow. The only dyes used in the designs were 
black and red, the former obtained by keeping the woof strands in 
black clay, and the latter by dying in alder bark. Designs in 
white were brought out by means of twining with a straw-like grass 
known as gû. Spoons (4#) were made of both wood and elk- 
hom; the wii, or small paddle as it were, was a wooden stirrer 
used to prevent the over-cooking of the food. 

For the purpose of flaking flints into arrowheads was used the 
wits/ama#*, a stick of about a foot in length and tipped with bone. 
The same instrument was employed also as the twirler in the fire- 
drill. The bottom board or hearth of the drill apparatus was about 
two feet long and had drilled into it a hole which was filled with 
finely shredded cedar bast (sf vêr) for tinder. Both the hearth and 
the twirler were carried about, together with tinder and arrows, in 
a quiver of sewed fawn or wildcat skins. — Arrowshafts were polished 
with a rough-surfaced plant (/ eco" lama) that served as file, in all prob- 
ability identifiable with the *' scouring rush," Needles (^ti) were 
made of hard wood or bone sharpened to a point and provided 
with an eye, through which twisted sinew (4/a/‘s) was passed as 
thread. 

Under the head of implements may also be mentioned the 
shinny-stick (¢/e/@) and shinny-ball (f4¢4"). - The women's substi- 
tute for the game of shinny was played, generally three on a side, 
with an object consisting of two little pieces of wood of about four 
inches in length, tied together at a distance of six inches apart with 
a strip of buckskin. This ait, as it was called, corresponded 
to the ball in the men's shinny game and was tossed about by a long 
pole, the ai/*£ zwi bem a. (i. e.,* ail sor its stick"), The goals (567) 
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were merely branches stuck into the ground on each side. Serious 
quarrels seem to have sometimes ensued from both parties claiming 
the victory; Mrs Johnson told of a case within her remembrance 
in which one of the players, a medicine-woman, claimed the victory 
for her side despite the protests of one of her opponents, and, 
angered at the obstinacy of the latter, " shot" her with her super- 
natural power, whereupon the death of the poor woman actually 
followed some time thereafter. 

Hastrations. — The typical! Takelma house of split sugar-pine 
boards was not square, but longer than wide, the floor, which was 
nothing more than the earth stamped smooth, being from a foot and a 
half to two feet below the surface of the ground. — Atthe four corners 
of the rectangular depression were set upright posts, to which, on 
top, were lashed with hazel fiber four connecting cross-beams, The 
house wall (wif sidiér'") was a neatly fitting series of boards, placed 
vertically, reaching from the top cross-beams to the floor. Above 
the top framework was raised a ridge-pole supported (though this 
point remains somewhat obscure) on two uprights forked at the 
upper extremity. The wii elim, or house boards,” were then 
filled in from the top beam tothe sides of the house. The door was 
not round, as was often the case farther to the north, but rectangu- 
lar, and composed of two or three pieces of lumber put together. 
As the doorway was raised about three feet from the earth's surface, 
it was necessary to build up against the “ house wall” an approach 
of earth to admit of entrance. Having crawled into the doorway, 
into which the door fitted by some sort of slide device, one 
reached the floor of the house by descending the ladder (gatlan), 
consisting of a pole provided with notches for stepa and extending 
from the doorway to the fireplace. This wasin the center of the 
room, and the smoke-hole, which was here not identical, as in certain 
California underground sweat-houses, with the door, was provided 
for by an opening in the roof at a distance of from six to seven feet 
from the floor. The beds consisted simply of mats of cat-tail rushes 
spread out on the ground about the fireplace, though it would seem 
that unmarried girls slept on raised wooden boards or platforms, Such 
was the winter house, In summer the Indians dwelt in a brush 
вһейег (дини тойгу built about a central fire. The poorer people, 
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it should also be noted, had to content themselves with a house 
constructed of pine bark instead of lumber! 

The sweat-house of the Takelma was also a quadrangular only 
partly underground structure and covered over with earth. In one 
side was the door, while in another was an aperture to allow of the 
admittance of hot stones that had been heated on a brush fire out- 
side the sweat-house. This fire-hole and the door were often kept 
closed so as to hold in the steam produced by pouring water on the 
hot stones. There was generally room enough in one of these 
sweat-houses for six men, who often spent the whole night therein 
and then plunged into the cold river water in the morning. Since 
women were not permitted to enter the sweat-house, they were 
wont to sweat themselves in a small temporary stick structure 
covered over with blankets, the hot stones being steamed inside. 
It was not high enough to allow one to stand in it, and afforded room 
for only two or three women. After it had served its purpose it was 
taken to pieces and the blankets carried into the house. There 
was generally but one sweat-house to a village and this was owned 
by one of the wealthier men or so-called chiefs, who could not 
easily refuse admittance to any adult. The fire was built by his 
servants, not at all necessarily slaves, but poor people who worked 
for him, dug camass for him in the proper season, and so on, and 
who were supported by him. 

CLOTHING — PERSONAL ADORNMENT — SukLLs.— [n dress the 
Takelma were probably almost identical with their neighbors, the 
Shasta. The men wore shirts (Aaii rap or kait twa"), deer- 
skins as blankets (/a@s), blankets of fawn skins being used for chil- 
dren, and buckskin leggings or trousers (fgv) and moccasins 
(8s), also belts (2 /Z'saP) worn over the leggings and tied in 
front, and sometimes made of elk-skin. The women, at least 
among the wealthier class, wore buckskin shirts (dé) reaching 
to the knees, fringed with tassels made of a white grass. The 
hats of the men (sgz^rap) were made of bear or deer hide, the 
ears being often left on. The hats of the women, however, were 

!In one of the myths Coyote and Panther live as neighbors, the house of the latrer 
being af lumber while that of Coyote is made of bark. Coyote desires to deceive two 
girls, who hare come to marry Panther, into the belief that he is himself the one sought. 
and accordingly *! wishes '' the bark to become lumber. 
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round basket-hats (y&g) twined of a white grass. My informant 
claimed that the Takelma did not themselves make these hats but 
got them from the Shasta by the purchase of wives. For pur- 
poses of ornamentation red-headed woodpecker's scalps were sewed 
on with sinew to strips of buckskin about four inches wide. These, 
known as firs, were worn about the head across the forehead and 
tied in back of the head, with strips hanging down behind. Another 
favorite ornament was the skin of an otter cut into strips. Depend- 
ing from holes in these were often attached strings of dentalium 
shells. The strips were attached by women to the middle of the hair 
and allowed to hang down loose, the hair being parted straight in 
the middle and made to hang intwo bunches, The ordinary method 
pursued by women in arranging the hair was to tie the two bunches 
to the sides of the head, but never to braid them. Medicine-men also 
thus folded and tied their hair in two parts, otter-skins and feathers 
hanging down as ornaments. These latter were chiefly the tail 
feathers of the eagle, red-headed woodpecker (Aik Ar), and yellow- 
hammer (///^F"), and were never used except in the medicine-dance ; 
by ordinary people ( уар/а gantaxdi, ‘raw, uncooked people’) they 
were not used at all except in the war-dance. Still another orna- 
mental device was the working of porcupine quills into buckskin as 
tassels (&'abds). 

As regards mutilations designed for personal adornment, strings 
of shells were worm through holes in the ears and nose, but lip 
ornaments were never used, Three paints were employed for facial 
decoration — blacle (s4/), red (12x), and white paint (mdsx). The 
last of these was reserved for use in war, while red was the every- 
day color used by men and women alike, Perhaps the most strik- 
ing ornamental device used by the Takelma was tattooing with 
needle and charcoal, Boys did not tattoo, but for girls it was con- 
sidered proper to have three downward stripes tattooed on the chin 
—onein the middle and one on cach side —as well as to tattoo the 
arms: in fact, girls who were not tattooed were apt to be derided as 
"boys" The tattooing of the men was rarely facial, but was gen- 
erally confined to a series of marks on the left arm, reaching from 
the elbow to the shoulder. These were used, in a manner that 

nds one of the Hupa custom,’ to measure strings of dentahum 


1 See ` See Goddard, of ор. cit., рр. 48-50. 
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shells from the tip of the left hand. Each string had fen shells of 
exactly the same length, the strings of greater value having larger 
shells and thus reaching up to a higher tattoo mark. A string 
reaching clear up to the shoulder was accounted of the value of one 
hundred dollars,’ while one that reached midway between the elbow 
and the shoulder had a value of half that sum. It is interest- 
ing to note, in regard to the dentalium shells themselves, that they 
came by trade from the north, from a land, as the Indians believed, 
where dwelt sharp-mouthed people that sucked out the meat, and 
then cooked and ate it. Other shells besides dentalia were of course 
used for ornamental and semi-monetary purposes, such as the 
gos, alarge highly valued rainbow-colored shell, and the #49’, half- 
black shells of bean-like shape employed in the ornamentation of 
women's shirts. A species of "Indian money " (/s/u/r) was the 
tit gwix string, generally measuring from arm-tip to arm-tip and 
composed of round flat bone-like disks; these were often put about 
the necks and arms of the dead to be buried with them. 

NUMERAL SysrEM. — In connection with the shell money of the 
Indians may be given the Takelma numeral system. On the surface 
it seems to be, and to all intents and purposes is, a decimal system, 
but on analysis of the words themselves betrays a simpler basis. 
The numerals themselves are as follows: 


г. mi" *sga*. 3o. xin ixdil. 

2. gá'p'ini sr gà *m. 40. gamgámünixdil 

з. і Ым, go. déhaldanixdil. | 
4. gamgám. 6o. ha*i mits!adanix dil. 
5. dé hal 70. ha^! gàmadanixdil. 
6. ha"; mis, 8o. ha"ixindanixdil. | 
7: hañ gim. 9o. ha'lgó^ gadanix«dil, 
8. Һа” хіп. гоо, Кешті, 

9. ha'l gà. 200. g&^"mün t!eimi*s. 
to. іх. 300, хіп (еіп. 

11. ixdil mri"sga* gadàák". 400. gamgámün tleimi's, 
12. ixilil gá*m gadàk'. $60. déhaldan t'eimi's, 
20. yapia mi's. 1000. ixdildan t!eimi*z. 


2000, yap'amits'adan t'ei mi*s. 


These are the values given by Mrs Johnson, but they may be only relatively correct 
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Four is evidently nothing but * two two"; five can be plausibly 
analyzed as ' being in front’; six, seven, eight, and nine are respec- 
tively equivalent to ‘one finger in,’ ‘two fingers in,’ ' three fingers 
in, and ‘four fingers in' (provided -g° represents an alternative, 
possibly older term for four’); ten is‘two hands’ (cf. ia-déek’, 
‘my hand,” and -41/, comitative suffix, * two together ') ; the num- 
bers between the tens are the phrases ‘ten one on top of (= ten 
above one), ‘ten two on top of,’ and so on ; twenty is quite trans- 
parently ‘one person’ (ydp/a, ‘ person’ ¥ mts, stem element for 
' one"), i. e., 'two hands and two feet '; the higher tens are * three 
times ten,’ ‘four times ten,’ and so on; the first element of //ef-? s, 
‘hundred,’ is obscure, unless it is to be identified with £/P-, * male,’ 
in which case ‘one male person ' as equivalent to * hundred ' would 
in all probability have reference to the highest tattoo mark worn by 
men on the left arm, for a string of ten dentalia reaching up to it 
was worth a hundred single dentalium shells contained in a string 
of lowest value. The spirit of the Takelma numeral system is thus 


left under lef under Jeftundermid- under in- 


| Little finger of Ring finger of Middle finger of Index of left 
Position | іше finger ing finger dle Епрег оі йексігіріМ. 


J of right of right right 
Evidently com- gim, '2'-- — a7?  t'3'-- 'Twotwo' 
Etymology T" and ge bind tf^ bini 2” 22,062 
of Takel- and -pa indices +2 
ma word: 4 thumbs 
vis-à-vis. 
Value : ! -2 3 4 
Thumbof Indexof Middleof Ringof Littleof 
|  rightrest- rightheld rightinleft — rightin — right in 
Position ; ing оп in left left left 
thumb of 
left 
Thumbof ‘One fin- ‘2 fingers ‘3 fingers "4 (2) fin- 
mology rght'be- жегіп” in’ gersin’ 


of Takel- - ing in 
ma word: front" of 


left hand 
Value : 5 6 7 8 9 
Position: ¬ Two hands free Two hands and lwo feet Extended left arm? 
of Takel- [‘Pairofhands’ ‘One person’ ‘One male"? 
nta word: 


| Value: IO ао тоо 
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clearly decimal, with a slight admixture of the vigesimal. The 
analysis just given shows, however, that but the first three numerals 
and perhaps the fifth are etymologically distinct, the others being 
secondarily derived from other numerals or else being descriptions 
of finger positions. We have then here a fairly transparent case of 
the adaptation of an older quinary or even tertiary system to a 
more advanced decimal type. In counting by means of the fingers 
the order followed was from the little finger of the left hand to the 
corresponding finger of the right. The positions of the firigers, to- 
gether with the corresponding numeral etymologies and values, may 
be conceived of in the manner as shown on the preceding page. 

It should be said that the positions as here given were not 
directly obtained but have been constructed from the etymologies 
and the order of fingering employed in counting, The etymology 
of 10 as ‘2 hands,’ though quite transparent, was not convincing to 
Mrs Johnson; 4 as ‘two two' impressed her more favorably when 
it was suppested; 20 as ‘one person = hands and feet’ she 
volunteered. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. — The social organization of the Takelma 
was almost the simplest conceivable. Each village (wil gwalê, 
‘houses many '), and the villages were generally very insignificant, 
was entirely independent or practically so. Anyone who was com- 
paratively wealthy could be called a “ chief" (ааяйаҒ); there does 
not seem to have been a recognized head chief, though in time ot 
war some one man probably was so considered. Not to speak of a 
totemic clan organization, which is conspicuously absent in this Ore- 
gonian area, we do not here find even the belief in individual pro- 
tectors or guardian spirits gained by fasting and dreaming during the 
performance of the puberty rites, that plays so important a part 
among the Chinookan tribes of the Columbia ; among the Takelma 
only the medicine-man possessed the power to gain such guardians. 
It seems then that the local village community is the only purely 
sociological grouping to be recognized among these Indians, exclud- 
ing the nearly self-evident ones of rich and poor, freemen and slaves 
(obtained by capture or barter), and the family. It was not per- 
mitted to marry within the family, this rule operating so far as to 
prevent marriage between cousins, and it was forbidden for a man 
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to marry the sister of his brother's wife. If a man died, his brother 
was compelled to marry the widow, no matter how many wives he 
already had (some men had as many as five). There was no well- 
defined rule against marriage within the village, but as it must very 
often have happened that practically all the residents of a village 
were related, it was customary to look beyond the village for a mate, 
and in many cases even to marry into some neighboring tribe of 
alien speech, like the Shasta or the Galice Creek Athabascans. 





Exüima Equrvatent | STEM aur PERSON | 4D PERSON. 
1 father fem e 
2 mother one ire 
3 эш Faba- Fakirs 
4 danghter beyan- беуіт 
ЕЗ fter s cider elder ан son 
mother’s aa r s son 
mi- wåra 
6 ІШЕ err ibis son 
mother’s youn ET sister s son | 
i- -f àb- të pra 
Aps athe telder bother dang 
elder sister's daughter; 
nes et га} шні | mi awd lauda 
— Шен brother's 
-— ‘a younger sister's 
gamd- wügamdi | pamullca 
c 
father's SIME. Mater. 
son's child 
mother’s parent a fas wb Alina 
mother's f s brothers 
p = á sisters 
daughter's child | 
father's brother xdd- тілші жай” жа 
11 À father's aister's son | 
Із mother's brother Aase tikas Айға 
із father’s sister Tad- =й ай! _ ne 
( mother's sister жара- miraga rapáxa 
L4 | nother's brother's dasghier : E 
woman's sister à i тетігі IrfD ora 
t5{ Sen's brother's child | | 
woman's brother's child ffa- амаг ide 
i61 man's sister s child 





mother's brother's son 
" [Fier father’s sister's daughter 
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ENGLISH EQUIVALENT | Brew. Ш Рекзом | 4p Prasan ттт 

18 wife's parents Гад тш /дтжін idee хіта (голд 
I9 husband's parents bes. tm kPfxa жа 
20 son-in-law mà - imb rcl шуға тіге 
21 daughter. in-law WIA- | unayen | mayd mra тауай 
- { son's wife's parents Fera | айч гә Mord! maa brad 

daughter’ & husband' ipea NUTS ; 4 
леан ыы оа | aaarnas н та 

waman’ 4 a iy tgs | or yd! | rye EA тау» 
241 woman's husband's brother 
26 woman's husband's sister yid. шут] жиі жа утаа 
26 | man's brother's wife nganh- trina ndi eani ru тат 

| man's wife's sister | 
тү man's ES UTR Ааша- miht Айша hai 

man's wife's er 

dead wife's sister | | mimi | wirimni | rimnira хіти 

[еее widor 

ister's widower | 

husband й] да-а 
30 wife кила) Aa-t/ha 
31 relations ГІ pwinvixda) 
33 friend 





| [reae aro pdjra| Ru. yüm 





The degrees of family relationship recognized by the Takelma 
are brought out in the preceding table, which gives the word-stem, 
the forms for the first and second persons of the possessor, and the 
vocative form of the native terms. 

Little need be added in explanation of this table. Probably 
several other degrees of relationship not obtained were recognized. 
The exact definition of two or three of the native terms is not quite 
certain, particularly numbers 15 and 16, which, though much less 
probably, may correspond respectively to ' man's nephew or niece’ 
and ‘woman's nephew or niece." The bracketed terms are such as 
do not follow the peculiar possessive pronominal scheme of nouns 
of relationship ( rst per. zei-, 2d per. -*/, and 3d per. -xa, -a exceptin 
number 4). It is interesting that ‘wife,’ ‘husband,’ and ‘son-in- 
law" are such exceptional cases, while ‘friend’ is provided with 
the characteristic kinship affixes. If one cared to lose himself in 
speculative theorizing on the subject, he might be tempted to explain 
the peculiar position occupied by the term for ‘son-in-law’ as a 
survival of a time when wives were obtained by capture, and the 
son-in-law, so far from being regarded as an integral member of the 
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family, was considered rather an unwelcome intruder (1). A recip- 
rocal relation is expressed in the vocative form of numbers 1 and 
3 and 2 and 4 respectively, also in the terms mutually applied to 
the first and third generations (numbers 9 and 10). 

Little could be discovered regarding naming, but the few names 
that were obtained (such as Da" qui- ela'^/ gwaz,' Squirrel-Tongued '; 
Guwisgwashin, cf. gwisgwas *chipmunk'; and /а/аа, "Оп his 
Forehead") suggest that they were generally descriptive terms, as 
among the Maidu, and not like the obscure and apparently meaning- 
less names current among the Chinook and the Wasco. Property 
seems to have been distributed among all the dead person's nearer 
relatives in both the collateral and succeeding generations, The 
practice of demanding blood-money (1/7"/*) and remuneration even 
for comparatively slight personal injuries was well developed. 
Instead of retaliating, when a blow was received, it was not infre- 
quently preferred to keep cool and say : '* Zt/u/x HW sf imida 
Le,' Give me money (dentalia), for you have struck me!" —a 
demand that was legally justified. 

In cases of more serious feuds the injured party often had re- 
course to the services of a so-called '* go-between " (xá*wisi*) who, 
after much persuasion and many threats of vengeance, prevailed 
upon the offender to pay an indemnity, the aggrieved party, to 
cement the new friendship, returning a nominal present. The pro- 
ceedings, in which the whole community were interested spectators, 
was marked by a good deal of formality, the go-between, whose 
person was deemed inviolate, reporting the exact words of each 
party in the first person to the other and being addressed accord- 
ingly, while the interested parties themselves often said hardly a 
word, each being represented by an "answerer." Needless to say, 
the "go-between" was paid for his services out of the indemnity 
received. He ran rather than walked between the two parties, and 
was generally accompanied by his wife and another. The following 
account of the proceedings is literally translated from the native 

te (Let us suppose) people who are related to each other by their 
children's marriage [see number 22 of table of relationships} slay one 
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another, then they must * pay to one another each other's bones,' dead 
men's bones they pay. Dentalia it is that used to be termed ‘dead men's 
bones.” And then they make speeches to one another and a go-between 
is hired. Now a certain one acts as go-between. “Give me blood- 
money, since you have slain me [i. e., my folks]!" people said to each 
other. Now he whose folks had been slain, that one hires the go-be- 
tween. ‘Give me of that kind [pointing to strings of dentalia]; give 
те тоо worth |' the slayer is told. Hut he is not willing. ‘1 will not 
give you anything; I shall even kill some more of your folks |’ says the 
slayer. "Then the go-between returns to the other party and recounts 
what he has been told. *** I'll give you no blood-money !'' he said to 
you,’ says he. "Then the go-between (adds): '** Not in that fashion 
(speak)!'* that is what [ said to him.' (Offended party:) ' Do not tell 
me that, since you have slain my folks just for nothing, though I did 
nothing to you. For no reason you have slain one of mine. Му girl is 
dwelling yonder’ [i. e., person whose folks were killed had given his 
daughter in marriage to one of other side; hence they were £/P xà'mxa 
to each other]. Thus people spoke to one another in times long past. 
Then he returns tothe other party. ‘*' Just you give me blood-money ! '' 
he says to you, I say: '* Too far will it go! People will yet be slain,'' ' 
says the go-between.! Then, recounting what he has been entrusted to 
say, the go-between tells him thus: ‘These people whose relative has 
been slain have become grieved at heart.’ That did people of long ago 
бау to one another when they killed each other. And then once more 
the go-between returns to the other party. On this side he whose 
relative has been. slain cries: ‘Keep on going across! Many things he 
must give me,' says the injured party. So he returns to the other party. 
iat Just you give me many things !'" he says to you,' says the go-between. 
‘Give him many things!’ says the go-between. He says to the 
slayer: ‘It goes too far. Yet shall people be slain; they will get 
even with you. Many people will be killed. So for that reason give 
him something !' says the go-between, Then he [the slayer] says: 
i Yes | D shall give him something. Very well!’ says the slayer. ‘ You 
shall not get even with me, I shall give you something; friends we are,’ 
says the slayer. ‘Some little thing do you also give me in return !' 
Now the go-between returns again and whoops,’ his heart has become glad, 
` VThe go-hekween warns the offender to pay the blood-money, for otherwise more 
bloodshed will ensue, the aggrieved party will retaliate by killing one of the other side, 
This state of things cannot go on ! 

© This is the signal that the offender is willing to *' give back Ihe dead man's bones, 
or pay the blood-money. 
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Now it is known that it is intended to give him something. Many people 
(are gathered together). Now he [the go-between] whoops. "'*'lgive 
you blood-money,'' he says to you. ‘/ Do you too give me a little bit!" 
he says to you.’ Then he relates to them what he has heard. А сегізі 

one [the answerer '"] answers him: * That's what hesays.'' Then they 
give each other blood-money. Now on cither side they proceed to each 
Other and give each other (presents). The slayer gives most of all, 
while A¢ (who has been injured) gives just a little bit. Thus in times long 
past people (acted) when they slew one another. And also the women 
on both sides gave each other many things.. And the go-between also is 
given something, is given dentalia. On this side he whose relative has 
been slain does that; he it is who gives him dentalia. "The slayer does 
not give him anything." 


WAR AND WAR IMPLEMENTS — On the whole the Takelma seem 
to have been a rather warlike tribe, and perhaps their rapid extinc- 
tion is due in part, at least, to the hostile relations in which they 
stood to the white settlers: The principal weapon of offensive war- 
fare was of course the bow (gû) and arrow (202/22; shaf with- 
out flint head = т/а т); 1һе former was made of a single piece 
of wood, reached a width of about an inch and a half in the center, 
and was polished, like the arrow, with the rough f gwe'/amx weed, 
probably the “scouring rush." The tapering ends of the bow were 
notched to allow of the putting in of sinew, which was laid hori- 
zontally in several layers on the back of the bow over a glue con- 
sisting of steel-head salmon skin rubbed over it, Over the sinews 
black, red, and white paints were laid. in various geometric designs. 
The bow-string (a/* ¢s-/ugwa’*) also was made of deer sinew,* It 
is peculiar that among the Oregon coast Athabascans the bow was 
held vertically, while among the Takelma it was always held hori- 
zontally, the warrior holding an extra arrow in his mouth in readi- 
ness for the next shot. It was considered advisable, in order to 
render them more effective, to steep the flint arrowheads in rattle- 

UThe formula used by ihe **answerer'' to. report to. the. chief party what the go- 
between has to communicate. 

* As an item of random interest it may be noted that the same term was used also in 
connection with a common method of carrying a salmon, — The head and tail of the salmon 
were ted to the ends of a string used to carry it so that they turned in somewhat like the 
endi of a stretched bow, ‘The concavely bent fish was the “ bow," the carrying string 
the " bow-string,” 
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snake blood. For defensive purposes were used elk-hide hats, 
painted with decorative designs, and armor. The latter was com- 
posed of sticks of wood covered with two undressed hides of elk or 
buck sewn together and decorated, after the removal of the hair, 
with painted designs. The armor was without sleeves and reached 
only from the neck and below the arms down to the hips. 

The chief symbol of being on the warpath, outside of the charac- 
teristic white paint,’ was the tying of the hair tightly in back of the 
head; the phrase “he tied# his hair tight" (s-a* du’ éixdagwa 
tea "gamt ) is synonymous in the myths with “ he prepared for war." 
It was customary for women to participate in the war dance, and they 
often accompanied the men in the fight, watching the slaves and cook- 
mg forthe warriors. It is remarkable that in the war dance (in which 
the brandishing of arrows seems to have been the chief element), as 
also in the menstrual and medicine dances, the drum was absolutely 
unknown, time being kept by stamping with the right foot, This is 
another of those points of detail which differentiated the Takelma 
from their Athabascan neighbors. The only musical instrument 
known to them, indeed, seems to have been a rude flute or fife 
(хаг) табе out of a dry reed of the wild parsnip. It was used for 
love ditties, 

PUBERTY AND MARRIAGE. — OF the dances just mentioned, per- 
haps the most important socially was the menstrual dance (wi*/ham 
héyodagwan). At the time of the first courses, which ordinarily 
occurred at the age of thirteen, the girl's father invited his neighbors 
to a great feast for the space of five days, or rather nights (five was 
the mythical and ceremonial number of the Takelma). During this 
period the girl was not permitted to eat anything till midday, when 
an old woman came to her and directed her to run five times around 
two trees. After this she was allowed to eat, but forced to abstain 
from food again from about 4 o'clock in the afternoon to noon of 
the next day. As regards personal appearance, she had her bangs 
of hair cut off and painted herself with one red and four black 


The whitish color abouti the foreheads of grizzly bears is interpreted as war paint 
and brought into connection with their ferocity. In one of the myths the Grizzly girl 
are ри алзы white paint, on her forehead before making war on her 


Eagle husband 
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stripes on each cheek. During these five days she was subject, of 
course, to a number of taboos. She was not permitted, for instance, 
to look at the sky or to gaze freely about her, and to insure this a 
string of the bluejay's tail feathers tied on close together was put about 
the forehead of the girl and tied to the hair in back, an arrange- 
ment that effectually screened from her view everything about her. 
During this time also she was obliged to sleep with her head in a 
don, a funnel-shaped basket such as was used in the pounding of 
acorns, the declared purpose being to prevent her from dreaming of 
the dead, a bad omen. During each of the five nights the men- 
strual round-dance and songs! were performed. A circle was formed 
of alternating men and women with interlocked hands, while in the 
center stood the young girl (or rather young woman now, # a*i0’- 
da), arrayed in all her finery of hair, nose, neck, ear, and waist 
ornaments. The outer circle danced and sang around her, all follow- 
ing the song of the leader. 

Before marriage girls were not allowed to move about freely 
and were very carefully guarded by their parents. On the whole, 
marriages seem to have been determined upon by the parents of the 
parties concerned, often at a ridiculously early age, the personal 
likes or dislikes of these latter being apparently but little regarded. 
The Indians, not unlike a certain kind of white philosophers, claimed 
that a couple that did not love each other when first married learned, 
in course of time, to love each other best of all ; and vice versa. A 
girl was always purchased for the boy with dentalia or the like by 
his father or other male relative, after which the bride proceeded 
with her folks to the bridegroom's house, the whole party dragging 
along a supply of exchange presents in the shape of baskets, 
women's hats, camass, dried salmon, and other such household arti- 
cles. No dances or singing formed part of the marriage ceremony. 
The person or persons who escorted the bride to her future hus- 
band's house were specifically referred to as ¢/amyamwa's (ci. Nama- 
yanwia™, ‘people escort bride with presents for future husband’). The 
social status of the children depended very largely, of course, on the 
price paid for the mother, sothat poor people’s children were looked 
` TA number of these * round-dance ** songs, also war and gambling songs, were 
taken down on the phonograph. It is hoped to publish them in the near fotore, 
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down upon as not much better than dogs, So young was some- 
times the newly married girl, that instances are related of how she 
dared not, out of fear, speak to her husband, but sought every op- 
portunity to escape from the house. It was customary for a newly 
married woman to rise very early and, before eating her breakfast, 
gather firewood for all of her husband's folks, 

The indebtedness of the husband to his father-in-law did not 
entirely cease with the initial purchase of the wife. Not infrequently 
the son-in-law, living perhaps in a far distant village, would. load 
his canoe with presents of dried salmon or the like for his wife's 
parents, and visit them for a period in company with his wife. The 
word used to indicate this customary visit, mdf wd, may be literally 
rendered ‘son-in-law arrives,’ After the birth of the first baby an 
additional price was paid to the girl's father in the shape of a deer- 
skin sack filled with Indian money. This payment was considered 
as equivalent to the buying of the child and was metaphorically 
referred to. as “making its pillow" (grzwenp/rzaba? &emeét) For a 
month after childbirth the mother was forbidden the use of meat. 
At the expiration of this period the child was taken to the river and 
waved five times over the water as a sort ûf “ baptismal " rite. 

Mortuary Customs. — When a man died, he was decorated 
with dentalia and other Indian finery, wrapped in a deerskin blanket, 
and buried inthe ground. Acorns were buried with him, and a great 
number of baskets were strewn over the grave which, it is almost 
needless to say, no one dared touch. The practice of killing slaves 
at the grave, a custom that obtained, at least on the death of a great 
chief, among the Wasco, was here unknown, nor was the custom of 
canoe burial in use. Widows bedaubed themselves with pitch and 
cut their hair close as signs of mourning, but widowers did not find it 
necessary to be so demonstrative. A man killed in war away from 
home could not be buried in the regular way ; in such a case it was 
customary to burn off the flesh of the corpse, gather up the bones, 
take them home, and bury them there with the usual valuables.’ 

BROOKLYN, 

New YORK. 
. MCertum phases of the religious life of the Takelma have been described in ** The 
Religious Ideas of the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon, in feurnal af American 
Folk-lore, х, 33-49. The Takelma mythology will be treated in another place. 


THE RACIAL DERIVATION OF THE OSSETES 
By KARL 5. KENNARD 


Of the many tribes of barbarians which, from the fall of the 
Roman Empire, have left their mark of war or speech on the western 
portion of Europe, a few have been preserved in some form or other 
until the present time and have left the legacy of their manners or 
features to an admiring posterity, The Franks have contributed to 
the forming of one of the greatest of modern nations by the strength 
of their arms and have transmitted for its guidance the wise laws of 
eleven centuries ago, The Gothic love of adventure still survives 
in the spirit of their descendants. The Belge named the country 
of Belgium, while from the Teutonic Suevi modern orthography 
has fashioned the duchy of Swabia, In the combats, migrations, 
and changes of speech it is not unlikely that most of the tribes which 
contributed in one or another way to the changing of the chart as 
well as of the caste of Europe should have become to all purposes 
lost; so that, save in a few cases, the name alone survives as that 
of a people who once lived and fought for mastery of land and kind 
at and after the opening of the Christian era. It is therefore a 
matter of interest to inquire, of a tribe of people which occupied a 
more or less conspicuous place in the history of centuries past, 
whether or not there remains any trace in the physical character- 
istics of the people of to-day to form some idea of the racial stock 
to which they belonged, and whether their descendants or repre- 
sentatives, should any now exist, have departed in ethnical charac- 
teristics from the parent type. To determine this it is obviously 
necessary to gain some information of the original stock. 

Anthropological investigations have developed the fact that the 
head form, color of hair and eyes, and stature are permanent and per- 
sistent racial features. Application of these tests to ancient and living 
mankind has demonstrated, especially in Europe, three physical 
types of race, namely, Mediterranean, Alpine, and Nordic. Should 
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sufficient remains of an ancient people upon which to apply these 
tests be obtainable, problems of racial affinities between prehistonc 
and modern individuals are comparatively easy of solution, But 
when the expression of bygone people are found only in existing 
populations, the results are more difficult to obtain. However, with 
fairly accurate geographical localities furnished us, no longer misled 
by the idea that identity of speech means identity of race, and with 
the fundamental physical types of Europe defined, we are in a posi- 
tion to sec what modern science and ancient geography combined 
might offer in an attempt to trace the affimty of some modern with 
some ancient people. 

There is no more fertile field in which to attempt such an inquiry 
than that afforded by the Caucasian mountains. The Caucasus, on 
account of its geopraphical position, has been the meeting place of 
many nations. Occupying the waist of the isthmus between the Cas- 
pian and the Black seas, its girdle of high mountains has ever formed 
an insuperable barrier to migration; it offered no field for conquest ; 
the invader always passed it by, and such inhabitants as it had were 
forced to take refuge in its fastnesses either by overwhelming 
attacks or through economic factors. From the south over Persia 
and Arabia, from the north by way of the Volga and the Don — from 
everywhere have types and kinds of people drifted to the foot of this 
barrier. But the inhabitants of this region were not affected by 
these — unmolested in their mountain home, they were able to 
retain the physical characteristics which they brought with them. 

Of the tribal divisions of the Caucasus there are. ten of impor- 
tance. Of the dialects there are sixty-cight, each denoting, accord- 
ig to former opinion, à separate race of men. It was the poly- 
linguistic factor that gave rise to such theories. But when this 
apparent diversity of population is examined by modern anthro- 
pology, a different opinion is reached. First, the form of the head 
shows an index ranging from 86 in the Lesghians to 83 in the 
Tchetschens, indicating marked brachycephaly. Again, all the 
Caucasians are dark, with chestnut hair and brown or black eyes asa 
rule. In stature they range from 5 feet 414 inchesto 5 feet 6 inches. 
How is it that such uniformity of physical type here prevails? The 
belief is that that type of people possessing the greatest aptitude and 
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adaptiveness to mountain environment has selected these higher 
altitudes for its habitat, while others have either settled at the base 
of the mountains or have passed on through the only gateway to 
the north, the Pass of Dariel. Forthose who selected the mountains 
as their home, isolation, both general and contiguous, has been 
complete. They have not blended with each other nor with other 
people, so that their primary characteristics, and especially the 
broacd-headedness which these mountaineers possess, were theirs in 
the beginning, having been brought from their original center of 
distribution. In other words, they possess in all its purity that 
physical type, known as the Alpine type, which is found through- 
out the central part of Europe to the Pyrenees. As before 
stated, the form of the head being the most persistent of the 
physical criteria of race, and all the more so when favored by iso- 
lation, it is not to be believed that this feature among the Caucasian 
tribes is an acquired one. It is a racial factor pure and simple. 

From what direction are we to believe that the Alpine type en- 
tered Europe? Surely not from the north, for that region furnishes 
an entirely different racial type, namely, the Nordic. The path of 
the Alpine race is clear. It extended from the Pamir, through the 
north and east of Persia, across Asia Minor, and into the mountains 
of Central Europe, to Spain, while here in the Caucasus is the con- 
necting link. 

From the general uniformity of head-type that has been shown 
to occur in this locality, there are two exceptions. One is found 
in the tribe of the Ossete, lying on both sides of the mountains, 
around the Pass of Dariel ; the other, among the Abkhasians, lying 
over against the Black sea. The latter are a branch of the Circas- 
sians. The custom of cranial deformity is prevalent among them, 
rendering cranial measurement very uncertain, Yet even with this 
they possess an index of 31, and their longheadedness is more ap- 
parent than real, Thus of all the population of Caucasia the Ossetes 
only present a deviation from the prevailing type. They form an 
exception to the rule. This is a most important fact. 

Since the publication, in 1885, of the results of Chantre's inves- 
tigations on the inhabitants of the Caucasus, the Ossete have been 
regarded as a people immigrant into this region. And even be- 
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fore this time historians found much similarity between their man- 
ners and customs and those of the Goths, Germans, and other Teu- 
tonic tribes. It has further been believed that these people form 
the remnant of the tribe of the Alani, who occupied the region to 
the northward some time before the fall of Rome. However this 
may be, their position upon the only pathway through this territory 
makes the theory that they are not indigenous to the country at 
least tenable. The main question is: From what direction did they 
come? We will see that they cannot be included among the AI- 
pine people of this region. The direction of their emigration was 
either from the north or from the south. They are newcomers of 
comparatively recent date — certainly within the historic period. 
And as this region does not afford any peculiar economic advan- 
tages, some force other than the mere desire of migration brought 
them here, It is generally believed that these people migrated from 
the south — from the Iranian plateau and Arabia. Let us see if 
the facts warrant the conclusion. 

In the region of Iran there are two racial types, both present in 
the modern population, both to be found in the remains of the far 
more ancient one. No change in the physical characteristics of 
these people has occurred since the earliest times. Onc of these 
types, the Alpine, need not concern us here. The other, the Medi- 
terranean, is the onc from which the Ossetes, if they came from this 
direction, are bound to be derived. The Persians, the Kurds, the 
Afghans, and the Hindus all belong to this race. “ These people 
are all long-headed and dark brunettes, inclined to slenderness of 
habit, although varying in stature according to circumstances.” 
We recognize in them also the southern Italians, the Spaniards, and 
the Portuguese —dolicocephalic (cephalic index between 75 and 
80), black or dark-brown eyes, stature varying between 5 feet 1 
inch and 5 feet 6 inches. These are the physical characteristics of 
the Mediterranean race. 

Now, what does anthropology show in regard to the Ossetes ? 
As is to be expected, their cephalic index ranges from 79 to 81. 
One of the features which distinguishes them from the other inhab- 
itants of the Caucasus is long-headedness. It is true that they are 
at the top of the long-headed list, but of this more anon. The nose 
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is long, straight, and thin at the end, certainly a contrast to the 
broad, flat end and spreading alienasi of the Kurds and the Suzian. 
In stature they are tall. Measurements which I personally made 
upon seven Ossetes at the Immigration Station, Ellis Island, New 
York, in the winter of 1904, give the following results: Two pre- 
sented a height of 5 feet 744 inches, one each of 5 feet 614 inches, 
5 feet 634 inches, § feet 6 inches, 5 feet 744 inches, and s feet 7 
inclies, 

Having at the station, at the same time, many individuals of the 
Mediterranean race, the contrast was all the more striking, even to 
simple observation. But not upon this small number of observa- 
tions only do we form an opinion. It is a fact, proven by numerous 
authorities, that the Ossetes are a tall people, and stature, as we 
shall see, is a persistent feature of a certain racial derivation. 
Lastly, the most peculiar fact of all is, that more than 30 percent 
of them are blonds, Such a proportion occurs nowhere else in or 
near the Caucasian mountains; nor does it occur among any other 
people supposed to be derived from a Mediterranean stock. Of the 
seven individuals before mentioned, five had blue eyes and lightish 
hair, the darkest of these five having light-brown hair, Of the 
others, one had gray eyes with dark-brown hair, and the last 
had hazel eyes and black hair. As stated, we know all the Cauca- 
sians to be dark brunettes, this form of pigmentation prevailing 
everywhere throughout this region. 

But here are some strange facts relating to the Ossetes, especially 
if they are immigrants from the direction of Iran. They have either 
departed from their original type if they came from the south (and 
that in a comparatively short time), or else they never came from 
that region at all. If they are an offshoot of the Mediterranean 
race, they must have brought with them the physical charac- 
teristics of that racial type. Nor did they branch off from this 
parent stock with stature and blondness as their heritage. The 
Mediterranean traits we have detailed above, If the Ossetes once 
possessed these features, how did they lose them? Not by biend- 
ing with the onginal inhabitants of the mountains, for among them 
are no blue-eyed or light-haired people. But, granting such to be 
present, the mountain isolation prevents intermixture in this region, 
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Racial individuality is here complete. Nor does the altitude suffice 
to explain the phenomenon of these blond traits, for if this factor 
produced a change of 30 percent in the Ossetes, why did it not 
have a similar effect on other mountain tribes in this locality ? 
Again, there is their stature, This altitude could not have effected 
a change from a Mediterranean stature to one of 5 feet 6 or 8 inches ; 
fertile soils, such as rich plains afford, and a hospitable environment 
are required for that, These are not found here. Mountain life 
does not increase stature, it rather tends to shorten it; and if the 
Ossetes are a tall people in their present habitat, it is safe to assert 
that they were always so. If we have here any result of the influ- 
ence of altitude on stature, it would seem to be that of retrogression 
—a change from tall to medium sized. 

Nor can we account for the blond trait among the Ossetes either 
by racial intermixture, as we have seen, or through the effect of 
altitude, although the latter favors blondness. The effect of altitude 
on pigmentation does not here correlate with stature, for mountains 
lo not increase stature and produce blondness at the same time. H 
such does occur, however, another factor — that of race — is at 
work, but that is absent here. Nor does social selection explain 
the situation from the Mediterranean point of view, for the inbreed- 
ing of these primary traits would serve only to accentuate them, and 
shorter stature and darker hair and cyes would result. Thus, 
eliminating the factors of environment and racial intermixture or 
selection of any kind, the height and the blond tendency of these 
people seem to us to be simply a matter of race. 

It would therefore appear that one cannot look to the direction 
of Iran or Arabia as the place of origin of the Ossetes. They do 
not possess the characteristics of the peoples of this region ; and in 
the Caucasia no blond or tall people have offered the opportunity of 
assimilation. As we have endeavored to show that the Ossetes do 
not possess the features of the Mediterranean type, we must see if 
the north can aid us in our search. 

To the south of the mountains we have observed that there have 
prevailed since ancient times two racial types. To the north we 
find that to-day there are two — the Alpine (a recent intrusion into 
Europe from the southeast), represented by the Slavic people, and 
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the Mongol tribes about the Black and Caspian seas. tis of the 
country outside of the mountains that we speak, for in the highlands 
themselves the Alpine race has long been established. 

The other ractal type found in the north is the Nordic, a highly 
specialized type represented by the tall, blond, long-headed Ger- 
mans; Scandinavians, and Lithuanians of the present time. This 
type is likewise a very old one in southern Russia, and has left tts 
impress on the land in which it lived and on its inhabitants, Pós- 
sessing characteristics distinctive enough to qualify it, it is not need- 
ful to our purpose to discuss its more primitive origin, It constitutes 
a well-recognized and separate ethnic type of high antiquity, and is 
to be treated as one of the fundamental races of mankind. 

Long before the advent of the Alpine race into Europe the 
Nordic race had occupied the territory north of the central highlands 
of the continent in the pristine manner of early man, Gradually 
responding to the laws of social and other forms of evolution, its 
representatives passed through successive stages of culture, until 
finally we find them separated into tribes, clans, and families, pos- 
sessing the manners and customs characteristic of their social and 
intellectual status. Let it be remembered that unless we go back 
to a period antedating even the specialization of the Nordic race, 
namely, to the early Stone age, we have no evidence of any people 
other than this Nordic type occupying the northern portion of Europe 
and extending southward to the Alps. This evidence is exempli- 
fied by the population of to-day. The Finns are the representatives 
of these ancient people driven asunder by the incoming Alpine inva- 

sion from southeastern Europe. Pushed to the north and to the 
south of Russia, their descendants now occupy the corners and edges 
of the region where once they were supreme. 

As tribal formation is a social characteristic as well as a natural 
safeguard of even the most primitive of human beings, we would 
naturally expect to find such a state of affairs among these people. 
In truth, historians tell us of and locate accurately for us a tribe 
called the Alani, which about two hundred years before the Christian 
era occupied the territory north of the Caucasus mountains and ex- 
tended northward between the Volga and the Don, They have been 
‘described to us as a bold, warlike people, rejecting slavery, having 
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an elective monarchy, a religion advanced beyond the nature wor- 
ship of savages, refusing to practise the custom of self-mutilation, 
and following their conquests by colonization. Of white complexion 
and yellowish hair, can it be doubted that here are described a tribe 
of the Nordic type? With institutions and an individualization thus 
far advanced before any racial migrations, before any chance of racial 
displacement or intermixture, when Rome alone represented the 
civilization of the world, we can not doubt that the Alani are of a race 
of high antiquity. And from whom else could these people be 
derived if not from that racial type so prevalent at that early period 
in this part of Europe? Archeology as well as anthropology has 
shown us that these people were the Finns. 

Engaging the Roman arms at various periods in their history, 
the Alani retained their power and political independence until 176 
A. D., when they suffered severely from an invasion of the Huns, by 
whom the tribe was divided, the majority accepting the favor rather 
than the sword of their conquerors, whose army they accompanied 
into western Europe. Separating from the Huns in Pannonia, they 
associated themselves! with various Teutonic tribes. They estab- 
lished setilements in Gaul and Spain, especially around the cities of 
Orleans and Valencia, and in Lusitania and Boeotia, where after some 
years they lost their identity by becoming merged with the conquer- 
ing Visigoths. 

That portion of the Alani who escaped captivity remained in 
their former position, maintaining some political independence, wit- 
nessing the Slavic invasions of the ninth century, the Mongol and 
Tartar raids in 1221, and finally subjected by the Mongols in 1227, 
they disappear from history. Yet on the outskirts of the country 
which they once held and in the locality where their national unity 
was destroyed, we find a population presenting the physical charac- 
teristics of an ancient northern type. Dare we assert that the 
Oasetes are the remnants of these Alani? The idea is not new. 
We have tried to approach it only from the anthropological side. It 
has been conceded that the Ossetes are not indigenous to the Cau- 
casia; the position which they occupy seems to indicate that they 
— Mn the absence of any stated reason for this, may we offer "consciousness of kind "* 
as onc? 
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are en route as it were, And we believe that we have proven — if 
physical characteristics count for anything — that they are not of 
southern derivation. At least it is our theory that the Alani, being 
pushed from their home land by Hun, Mongol, and Tartar, deci- 
maled and dispersed by successive invasions, have retreated into the 
mountains and occupy, as a last stand against the Asian hordes, 
the only position they could obtain — the country around the Pass 
of Dariel. For the mountain fastnesses had long been occupied by 
the broad-headed Alpine type. And as the Alani at 200 years В, c. 
were well seated in southeastern Russia, to what people but the 
Finns can we look as their progenitors? Archeology and anthro- 
pology have proved that the Finns occupied all of Russia, They 
conform to the classical Nordic type, and if the Ossetes present dis- 
tinctly two of its features and show evidence of having once pos- 
sessed the third, what other inference can be drawn? We have 
shown the Ossetes to be tall, and, in dismissing the subject of stature, 
we quote from one of the leading authorities that, “never has a 
physical trait shown so surprising a persistency as in the height of 
the Teutonic people,” 

Another question that must be squarely met is this: Is it pos- 
sible that, thirty percent of the Ossetes being blond, seventy per- 
cent have deviated from the original type? Would it not seem 
more probable that the smaller propertion represented the change 
in pigmentation? If all the Ossetes entering this region were 
brunette, in. what manner could the thirty percent deviate from 
the original? We are unable to determine how, and have gone 
ta some length to prove it. Not racial intermixture, for there 
are no light populations here from which to draw. Not social selec- 
tion, for brunette traits would become only the deeper. Not en- 
vironment, for the law governing stature is against that as well as 
the absence of any marked degree of blondness in the other 
mountaineers. 

On the other hand, if all were originally blonds, how would it 
be possible for seventy percent to deviate from and thirty percent 
remain true to the onginal type? Nevertheless, we believe that 
this has happened. Bearing in mind the facts that the Ossetes 
occupy the only passage across the mountains, thus having egress 
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to the country lying on each side of them, that the inhabitants of 
the lower lands can thus pass to and fro through their terntory, and 
that racial intermixture in later times is much easier owing to various 
economic factors than before the nations were so intimate one with 
another, is there any reason to doubt that the Ossetes, open to these 
outside influences which the other tribes on account of their isolation 
were denied, have not been thereby affected ? Racial intermixture 
with outside populations is possible. Jews are abundant here, and 
among the Ossetes many Jewish features occur. Such admixture is 
certainly destructive to blondness. Perhaps Mongol and Armenian 
influences, as well as those of the Russian Slavs and Tartars in the 
north, have lessened the light characteristics. All these peoples, it 
should be remembered, are dark; as pigmentation ts far more sus- 
ceptible of change than head-form, we can conceive of this change 
in blondness occurring without destroying other characteristics. 

It will be noticed in the preceding discussion that we have made 
but slight reference to the most reliable of all physical criteria — 
head-form. In distinguishing the Mediterranean from the Nordic 
race, it affords us no assistance, as the index is the same in both 
cases. We know that the Ossetes are longer-headed than the other 
Caucasians, and we believe long-headedness, in conjunction with the 
other two traits, to be their fundamental feature ; yet we found them 
well toward the top of the dolichocephalic list. May not the atten- 
uation of their long-headedness be due to the same cause as the 
gradual obliteration of their blond traits, since the outside people 
— Jews, Armenians, Tartars, and Slavs—are all round-headed ? 
The Ossetes are “in transit,” geographically as well as physically, 
from a higher to a more degenerate type. If they have degenerated 
from the physique or morale of former times, as they seem to have 
done, cannot the vicissitudes of their history help us to appreciate 
that fact? Foralthough they appear to be a people whose physical 
characteristics are in process of attenuation, whose blondness ts be- 
ing washed out, whose head ts becoming squared and height de- 
pressed, yet they retain enough of the noble features of race to 
attest their ongin. 

We have tried to approach every side of the question, even at 
the risk of becoming tedious. In conclusion, as a general summary 
let us state the following propositions : 
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The Ossetes, as held by historians, are the remnant of the tribe 
of the Alani They were primarily a long-headed, tall, blond 
people, which characteristics they retain in some measure at the 
present time, Driven to the Caucasian mountains by barbaric in- 
vasions, they occupy the only available locality—the Dariel pass 
—as the more remote mountain regions were long since occupied 
by Alpine people. By racial intermixture with later arrivals, the 
Ossetes are gradually losing the primary elements of blondness and 
long-headedness. 

The Alani were a tribal division of the Finns who occupied the 
southern part of Russia north of the Caucasian mountains. "Their 
customs and institutions show them to be of ancient origin, to have 
been in a state of political independence and with distinct physical 
characteristics before the appearance of any other racial type in 
these regions. 

Lastly, the Finns are a branch of the great Nordic race occu- 
pying the whole of Russia and northwestern Europe from pre- 
historic times, Their remains are found on archeological sites and 
their descendants are represented by the Lithuanians, Esths, Tchuds, 
and the Great and White Russians of the present time, 

ШП. & IwwicRATION. BUREAU, 

Erite lELAND, New YORK 


SOME OUTLINES OF ABORIGINAL CULTURE IN THE 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


By FRANK G. SPECK 


In the course of linguistic and ethnologic researches in behalf 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the American Museum 
of Natural History among the Yuchi Indians now in Indian Terri- 
tory, it was found necessary to extend investigations over their im- 
mediate neighbors, the Creek Indians of Taskigi town, after certain 
analogies in culture had presented themselves. In following up 
matters among these two groups which were fairly typical of the 
former inhabitants of southeastern United States, incidental data 
were obtained from other tribes of the Creeks and the Chickasaw ; 
so that taking it together with what has been published on the re- 
rion, it was considered sufficient to make at least a preliminary 
classification of cultural phases. 

The surviving members that form this group, without regard to 
their linguistic affiliations, are the Creek (Maskogi) tribes, the 
Yuchi, Cherokee, Choctaw, and Chickasaw, while the now defunct 
Siouan fragments in the Carolinas probably fell within the limits as 
well! Comparatively speaking, nothing is known of many of these 
tribes, and little more of some of the others. Most of them have 
not yet been studied or else exist in such a state of disintegration 
as to be unimportant. 

The narratives of De Soto, given us by the Knight of Elvas, 
Ranjel, Garcilasso de la Vega, and Biedma,* and the accounts by 
De Bry, Le Moyne," Bossu,! Du Pratz,! and Lawson," are about the 
i Mooney, Siounn Tribes of the East, Mulictin of the Aurcau of American Ethnol- 
T: , ЖАА of the Career of Hernandas de Soto in the Conquest of Florida, edited 
with en Introduction by Edward Gaylord Bourne ; Trail Makers Series, New York, 
190g.  Garcilasso de Ia Vega, Zfütoire de а Стинг de la Floride, Lelde, 1731. 

3 Larper. Voyage, pt. 11, Florida. 

4 Travelr fárcugh Leuiniana, Lond., 1771. 

$ Histoire de la Lonisiame, Paris, 1758. 

4 Mew Forage te Сағойта, Lonk., 1709. 
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earliest sources of ethnologic information, and they are fragmentary 
enough. Then follow Adair,’ in whose extended arguments some 
important facts are incidentally obtainable, and Bartram,* School- 
craft? Catlin," Lederer," Hawkins,” and Woodward,’ who afford 
much valuable information on sociological and religious subjects. 
Morgan’ has recorded lists of social divisions, which have subse- 
quently been challenged, Gallatin,” Byington,” and Gatschet," have 
published material on languages of the region, and Gatschet men- 
tions visits to remnants of the smaller stocksand tribes. The later 
works of Gatschet give us valuable data on the whole group, 
while the manuscripts of W, O. Tuggle "and James Mooney's"! 
works on the Cherokee are about the only detailed collections of 
myths that are thus far available. Material culture has been well 
treated by C, C, Jones, while the archeologic researches of Moore 
and Holmes" stand. as the most complete of their kind. A few 
other articles contain material on special tribes." 
асоту af thé American Medians, Lond., 1775- 

t Trapi Irou Nori and Seul Carolina, Phila, 1791. 

3 mdiam Tribi, vols. 1-v1, Phila., 1851-57. 

5 Düceveries of. fen. Ledrrer (1665-70), Lom, 1672; reprinted, Rochester, N, 
Y., 1901. 

* Sketch of the Creek Country (1795-99), in Georgis Afr, Soc. Coll, TSS. 

! Кетінізсетсез, 1842. 

t Anrini Sorin, New Vork, 1897. 

"In Treseciens and Collections of The American Antiguarian Society, vol. 11, 
Cambridge, 1836. 

V Grammar ef (iz Chortam Language, Phila, 1570. 

и Га Science, vol. ix, 1887, p. 404 et seq. 

V Migration Leyemd of the Crack Indiami, vol 1, Phila, 1884 ; vol. i, St Lonis 
1888. 
I Creeb Myths, in the archives of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

lá Myihs of the Cherokee, AjneteentA Arp, Hur. Am, Ethnolorr, pL 1, 1900 ; Sacred 
Formiilas of the Cherokees, Seventh Aep. Bur. Am. Atinolagy, 1891. 

V d wtiguiir: 2/ fhe Southern Imdiani, N. Y., 1873. 

In formal of tar Academy of. Natura! Sciences of. Philadelphia, X, xi, ХЦ, 

W Aboriginal Pottery of Eastern United States, Tiems Mop. Aor. Am, Erk- 
malagy, 1903- 

i MacCauley, Seminole Indians of Florida, Sirrê Жүр. Bur, Ami. Erbusory, 1888; 
Buckner on. Choctaw burial, Aw. Anry.. ПІ, 55, 1879, Watkins, ibil., xvr, z62, 1894 | 
Mooney, Cherokee Ball Flay, Яғ, Ан/4ғарығтіғ, Mi, 105, 1890; Gatschet, Yuchi Lan- 
guage, Am. Aisig., LI, 77, 1879; Gatschet, Some Mythic Stories of the Yuchi Indians, 
Am, Anthropologist, Vi, 279. 1893; Hagar, Cherokee Star Lore, fear Anmiversary 
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The Creeks and the Yuchi appear to have most prominently the 
characterizing features of the group, for on the borders of the area 
mutual transmission of cultural elements seems to have taken place 
with outside groups. Henceamong the Chickasaw and the Choctaw 
dissimilarities with the more casterly members are frequently 
met with, though one cannot hesitate to place them in the South- 
eastern group. The underlying concepts of their practices are in 
conformity with the type, despite some external points of difference. 
Incidentally, when more is known of the Southeastern area, it may 
become advisable to subdivide it into an eastern and a western 
branch. Provisionally, then, its geographical limits may be set be- 
tween the Atlantic ocean and the Mississippi river, from the Gulf 
of Mexico northward to the affluents of the Ohio river and some- 
where in the state of Virginia. 

Summarizing the region as regards social divisions, quite a little 

homogeneity is found. The social unit throughout is the clan, a 
maternal, exogamic, and totemic clan tracing direct descent from 
the totem, which is usually an animal. In some parts of the area, 
however, clans occur which are mere localized communities with 
descriptive non-totemic names, as seen in the Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
and Cherokee. The totem animal is regarded as the guide and 
benefactor of all the members of its clan. When the social units 
are assembled for council or ceremony, they encamp in the form of 
a symbolic square laid out in conformity with the cardinal points. 
This feature corresponds to the camp-circle of the prairie tribes. 
In this grouping together of the clans a certain order of precedence 
is maintained and privileges in the nature of civil or religious offices 
are inherited by certain clans. Аз examples of clan hegemony in 
different villages, we find that the Bear clan has precedence and 
supplies the town chief among the Yuchi, the Eagle clan among 
the Tukabaxtci, the Bear in Taskigi town, the Beaver in Tulsa, the 
Panther in Lutcapoga, and so om. 
Volume, 1907 ; Halbert, general notes on Choctaw, lms. Antig, XV, 146, 1533 ; XVI, 
215, 1894 ; XVII, (57, 1595 ; also in Pub. Mir, Au. Sec, IT Some notes on the 
Chickasaw are given hy Warren in Pub. Miss. ші. 5әс,, ҮШ, 543, 1994 3 also by Speck 
іп Jour. Am. Folb-lore, XXI, no- 76, 1907. Pickett, Jin. A, 1, 54 et seq., 1851, con« 
tains a general review of Southern Indians, ai doa Hrinton, Note on the Floridian 
Peninzula, Phila., 1859. 
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Now, in the eastern members of the group, the Creek, Y uchi, 
and Cherokee, this clan assemblage is a permanent thing and con- 
stitutes the town or tribe. Here the square also is permanent and 
becomes a public shrine with a definite religious symbolism attached 
to it. All ceremonies take place within it and a council house is 
situated near by. The Yuchi afford a good example of this; their 
town square symbolizes a rainbow. It was laid out in colors with 
sand and ashes, while on its edges pefmanent sheds were erected 
for the accommodation of spectators, and public officials had charge 
of ‘all ceremonies enacted there. It is bere furthermore character- 
istic that the clans were subordinated to the town organization. 
The development of such a process of alliance gave rise to the or- 
ganization known in history as the Creek Confederacy, or Creek 
Nation, The number of clans in the various tribes of the South- 
eastern group is fairly large. Complete lists from cach would prob- 
ably show at least twenty. In the western section phratries: occur, 
and among the Chickasaw the chief religious festival is an esoteric 
affair of the phratry or half-tribe. 

As-a part of a very widespread custom personal names are here 
found to indicate clan identity, the first name being either the actual 
name of the person's totem, as in some of the Creek tribes, or the 
name of an ancestor in the clan, or one chosen by a clansman 
descriptive of some trait of the clan. Social rank is indicated also 
by facial painting, the designs of which belong to the phratry, 
as among the Chickasaw, or to another sort of paternal social 
division which exists among the eastern branches. It appears most 
typically among thè Yuchi where the divisions are two, called Chief 
and Warrior, in which certain official positions and personal property 
are inherited through the father. This form of social classification 
took a peculiar development among the Natchez, where a certain 
class of Suns was found. 

A few negative features perhaps worth mention here are the 
absence of secret clan societies and, at the present time at least, the 
lack of strict taboos regarding the totem animal, The absence of 
organized legislation in the town life is also noticeable. 

The most prominent feature in the ceremonial culture of the 
Southeast is an annual ceremony of several days’ duration, performed 
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about the time of harvesting the corn crop. During this time cere- 
monial observances of different sorts'take place in'succession, obser- 
vances which are thus carried out but once a year. The ceremony 
includes fasting, public kindling of the new fire, scarification, and 
purgation by an emetic of all the males of the tribe or the shamans, 
and ceremonial games, There are also various dances which are per- 
formed mostly after dark in the town square, The elements of 
worship in the dances of the whole region are the propitiation of 
evil spirits (either animal or human), thanks to beneficent agencies 
and totems, and prayer for their good will and help. These dances 
are imitative, and the accompanying songs consist in part of words 
and in part of meaningless syllables. The manner of dancing ts in 
single file, following a leader who bears the burden of the song, the 
followers joining in a responsive stanza at certain regular periods. 
The movement about the fire, in all cases thus far observed, is con- 
tra-clockwise. Aside from performances of worship, the annual 
ceremony marks the annulment of all personal disputes. Thus it 
begins a new period of tribal harmony, purity, and prosperity. 

In addition to the aforementioned religious ideas of the annual 
ceremony in the eastern region, particularly among the Yuchi, its 
enactment is in obedience to commands of the Sun deity, who condi- 
tioned their prosperity upon its continuance. In the case of the 
Chickasaw more prominence is given to a shamanistic ceremony of 
the phratry than to the harvest rites. 

Some of the ceremonial practices characteristic of the Southeast 
may be traced directly across the southern plains westward to the 
Pueblo group. Among the Arapaho' and the Wichita," in the pueblos 
of Sia,” Oraibi,‘ and Mishongnovi," for instance, the rites of fasting 
and taking the emetic are confined to the priests of the ceremony, 


22 tDersey, The Arapsho Sun Dance, Field. Colmibian. Museum: Publisation Ao, 75, 
Chicago, 1901. | 
t Dorsey, Afpthology of the Wichita, Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1904, p. 16, 
* Stevenson, The Sia Indians, Elven A Rep, Bur. hm. Ethnolory, 1894, p. Еу. 
‘Voth, Oraibi Summer Snake Ceremony, Field Columbian Mureum Publication Wo, 
83, 1903, p. 347- | a | 
5 Dorsey and Voth, Mishongnovi Ceremonies, Fielf! Colwmnéian Museum Publication 
Ао, бб, 902, pp. 199-2617 Fewkes, Tusayan Snake and Flute Ceremonies, NrnereestÀ 
Rep. Bar, Am, Ethnalegy, 1900, p. 976. 
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in this respect offering a contrast to the area under discussion, where 
the emetic is taken by all the men of the village. 

In nearly every tribe we have mention of a much favored bever- 
age, the “black drink,” used also as an emetic by the men in public 
gatherings. This drinking is attended by a prolonged cry from the 
lips of the server, at the termination of which the draft must be 
finished. 

Chief among the ceremonial games of the Southeast are the 
chungke-game, and the ball game which is played here with two 
sticks, showing a contrast to the same game in neighboring areas 
where it is played with a single stick. A fairly elaborate ritual 
accompanies the ball game with little variation in the different 
tribes of the group. Musical instruments are the pot-drum, log- 
drum, hand-rattle, knee-rattle, and flute. 

Greater homogeneity underlies the shamanistic practices of this 
region than some of the other cultural phenomena. Disease is 
attributed to animal spirits or to human conjurers, and the duty of 
the shaman is to cause the trouble, in the form of a spirit, to leave 
the person and enter another animal. His practice consists in the 
preparation of steeped herbs into which he blows through a cane- 
stalk. In periods of intermission he chants the song-ritual for that 
particular disease. In the western section the transfer, by sale, of 
the shamanistic ritual is common. 

Some widespread features of domestic life are found in the group, 
such as the menstrual seclusion lodge, the numerous proscriptions 
in the diet and behavior of the father of a newborn child, the initia- 
tion of youths, and the remarkably unelaborate marriage compact. 
The same in general is true of beliefs regarding death and burial. 
The souls are plural and have different functions, one always travel- 
ing for a four days' joumey to a spirit realm, having to pass an 
obstacle before safely reaching its destination. During this period 
of temporary change, acts are performed by the relatives at the 
grave and provisions are left there to aid the departing soul. A 
change has taken place in the manner of burial in the entire region 
since the early times. The elaborate rites connected with cleaning 
the bones of the dead and reburial in a special clan repository, 
which formerly characterized the Southeast, have disappeared. 
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The same is true of burial beneath the floor of the lodge. Nowa- 
days burials are made in the open and small houses are erected 
there instead. These matters evidently survived latest among the 
Choctaw and the other western members. 

Not much of the former industrial and economic life of the Gulf 
tribes has survived the changes wrought by Europeans. The 
natives led a rather sedentary life, noticeably reflected in their relig- 
ious and political culture, cultivating chiefly com, melons, potatoes, 
beans, and tobacco, and storing them away in high cribs elevated 
on posts. Yet hunting and fishing occupied much of their time. 
The latter was carried on by poisoning the streams with certain 
roots,' so that the stupefied fish could be secured by means of bows 
and long-shafted arrows. Their only domestic animals were dogs 
which could not bark, and these were their companions on the 
hunt, Fire was produced by drilling. The pottery industry flour- 
ished, smoking pipes of clay occurred, and baskets and sieves were 
constructed of cane and splints. Feather embroidery and the art 
of weaving mantles of mulberry bark fibers were found by the first 
explorers, but have long been obsolete. In the earliest times cut- 
ting implements were made of stone. Sheet copper, however, was 
used for the manufacture of some implements and ornaments. 
Wooden ladles, mortars and pestles, and gourds were the chief 
household utensils. Houses consisted of bent poles covered with 
matting or bark in the higher inland regions, while palmetto struc- 
tures raised above the ground were found in the semitropical dis- 
tricts, like those still in use among the Florida Seminole. Some- 
times the sides were plastered with clay. Weapons were spears, 
simple bows and arrows, and clubs. The employment of the blow- 
gun in hunting, together with the use of hammocks as baby cradles 
instead of cradle-boards, a peculiar storage scaffold in one corner of 
the house, the previously mentioned method of poisoning fish, and 
evidences in ceramic art? are on the whole very suggestive of 
waves of cultural transmission into this region from the Antillean 


! À species of. Zzgdreria was most commonly used. 
'Curibbean Influence on the Prehistoric Art of the Southern States, dm. d nfhrepolo- 
gis, vr, 71, 1894. 
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or Caribbean area.‘ Tattooing of the body was quite generally 
practised, and from the accounts of early explorers we learn of head- 
flattening among the Natchez, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Chitimasha, 
and the Waxhaw farther eastward. There were, no doubt, other 
tribes here which did the same. 

Information on the decorative art of the Southeast up to the 
present time comes from only one tribe, the Yuchi. Of them it 
seems to he true that geometrical designs, such as mountains, rivers, 
clouds, the milky way, snake, and centipede occur in bead embroi- 
dery. Designs of the sun and moon are also found on the rims of 
pottery used in the ceremonies of the modern Yuchi. 

In concluding this attempt to summarize some of the character- 
istics of Southeastern culture a difficulty presents itself — that. of 
separating the native Indian elements of mythology from a hetero- 
geneous whole that has encumbered itself with many foreign accre- 
tions. Some positive results, however, are forthcoming. First 
mention is of the mythical animals, the cosmic creative agencies, one 
of which, the Crawfish, brings up some earth from the bottom of 
the universal watery waste. From this the present earth is formed. 
These animal beings then cause the existence of light, darkness, and 
mountains, The culture hero ts usually identified with the sun. 
He is the creator of peoples and the originator of their social and 
religious culture, and apparently is the chief object of worship. 
Among the Creek tribes the culture hero is a four-fold personality, 
“The Men of Light." Myths descriptive and laudatory of the 
totemic ancestors are abundant and varied. The tricksters of the 
region are the rabbit in the whole eastern area, and the fox nearer 
the Mississippi. The tricksters are transformers only in a minor 
sense and have nothing to do with the culture hero, Some form 
of the migration legend is everywhere present so far as our material 
goes. But it is particularly characteristic of the Maskogians who 
agree in tracing their ferminus a gio to a point somewhere west and 
north of their former habitat. The great body of tales, however, 


‘Compare bo Thurn, жон {Ае Indisns af Guiana (Lond., 1883), lor uie ol 
blowpipes ( p. 246) ; houses plastered with clay ip savannah regions of Guiana (p. 205) ; 
fish poisoning (p. 233), where a plant of the same genus ( 7z/&rona) as that. used by 
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is centered about animal exploits and how the animals acquire their 
peculiarities. The chief incidents seem to be part of the large cate- 
gory common to nearly the whole of America, known by such 
general names as the magic flight or obstacle myth, the theft of fire, 
the foot-race between two rivals, and the origin of death as the re- 
sult of someone's mistake. In the same class come other well- 
known elements, as the unsuccessful imitation of the host, the jour- 
ney to spirit land, the invulnerable man-eating monster, variants of 
the idea expressed in the tar-baby story, the magical increase of 
food, and finally the escape from the belly of a water monster.’ 
HACKENSACK, 
NEW JERSEY, 

` VThe linguistic and ethnological results of several seasons of held research among 
the tribes of the Southeast, particularly the Yuchi, will, it ix hoped, be published later 
on, giving In more specife detall what ib here presented in а very brief condensed form. 


THE ADZE AND THE UNGROOVED AXE OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND INDIANS 


Bv CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


Under the unsatisfactory term ceft are. included two distinct 
classes of stone implements — adze blades and ungrooved axe or 
hatchet blades, In the former class the cutting edge was at. right 
angles to the haft, while in the latter class the edge was parallel to 
the haft. The ungrooved axe, as a rule, is readily distinguished 
from the adze by its symmetrical form (compare pl. xt and xii). 

Ungrooved axes are distributed throughout a large portion of 
America, and are found also in many other sections of the world. 
So far as known the methods of hafting were similar in the various 
regions. In central Europe the smaller stone blades were usually 
inserted into a fore-haft of antler which was fitted to a hole or per- 
foration in the wooden haft. Antler fore-hafts were sometimes used 
by the Eskimo and probably also by other North American tribes 
for holding adze blades, The larger European stone axe blades of 
the "celt" type were set directly into the handle. This was the 
method usually followed in North America, 

Five prehistoric ungrooved axes from the Algonquian and Iro- 
quoian regions, in their original wooden hafts, are known to the 
writer. Two of these are in the National Museum, the best pre- 
served of which is from Richfield, Genessee county, Michigan, and 
is illustrated by Wilson. The other is from the vicinity of Syra- 
cuse, New York. A third example is in the American Museum, 
New York City ; it was obtained Irom the bed of a brook at Thorn- 
dale, Dutchess county, New York? A fourth specimen, also from 
New Vork, is described and figured by Beauchamp.’ The fifth ex- 
ample was found in the Ohio river opposite Elizabethtown, Hard- 
ing county, Illinois, and is preserved in the Missoun Historical 





t'Thomms Wilson in Aefeort U. 5. Майана Мышнит, 1806. 

a Figured in American A5Anihropologisi, N. S., 1906, ҮШ, р. 6. 

iW, M. Besxuchamp, Рой Stone Articles af the New Yor® Aborigines, fig. Т. 
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Society's collections. The blade of this axe is set into a hole that 
does not perforate the handle as is the case with the other specimens, 

The two methods of hafting the above axes are shown on plate 
XI, #. 

Ungrooved axes were probably not uncommon among the New 
England Indians and adjacent tribes during the early colonial period, 
Champlain saw stone hatchets in general use in Massachusetts in 
1605, He says: "They have no others except some few [of iron] 
which they received from the savages on the coasts of La Cadie, who 
obtain them in exchange for furs." Wood? refers to the shaping 
of the outside of dugout canoes with stone hatchets ; but neither of 
these writers specifies whether these implements were of the grooved 
or the ungrooved type. 

From the standpoint of a European it would seem that a wedge- 
shaped stone blade set into a hole or perforation in a comparatively 
narrow handle would not be a very serviceable implement. The 
pressure of the blade in use would seem to have a tendency to split 
the haft. It should be borne in mind, however, that in the choice 
and use of wood, the Indians had acquired the highest knowledge 
of its natural properties and its adaptability to their simple arts. 
Handles of this form doubtless served all necessary purposes. It 
should also be remembered that in felling large trees and in gen- 
eral woodworking fire was often an important agent, stone axes and 
other implements being used to cut away the charred portion. 
Trees can be felled with stone axes without the aid of fire, as the 
writer has proved by experiment. 

Of course axes of the ungrooved variety were less serviceable 
in heavy work than those with grooves (the form used in the above 
experiment), the haíting of the latter being better suited to the 
greater strain demanded. 

The lighter ungrooved axe was probably employed both as an 
implement and a weapon. Johnson, in his Mistery of New England 
(1654), refers probably to this form as follows; “ They had asmall 
number of Mawhawkes [tomahawks] Hammers, which are made of 
stone, having a long pike on one side, and a hole in the handle 
1 Champlain, Vayager, Prince Society, 11, p. 73. 

‘William Wood, Nee Барана Рот, Boynton edition, p. 96. 
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which they tye about their wrists."' Gookin refers to '** tomahawks 
made of wood like a pole axe, with a sharpened stone fastened 
therein." Williams says trees were felled with a “ stone set in a 
wooden staff,""? 

Ungrooved axe blades occur less frequently in New England 
than those of the grooved variety, They are far less common than 
adze blades. Nearly all are surface finds. They have not beer 
found in the older graves, although adze blades are very common 
in them, They occur occasionally with adze blades in the shell- 
heaps, which are probably of Algonquian origin, They are usually 
made of a compact metamorphose slate of fine grain, although 
sometimes coarser stones are used in their manufacture, 

Plate x1 illustrates typical forms from various sections of New 
England, a front and side view and a cross-section of each specimen 
being given. All the blades illustrated on this plate are polished 
over their entire surface with the exception of e, which is polished 
near the cutting edge only. 


THe STORE-BLADED ADZE 


The stone-bladed adze reached a higher development in New 
England and the adjacent region than in other sections of America, 
and it is doubtful if in any other part of the world in so restricted 
an area a greater variety can be found, The material of which the 
New England blades are made is usually a compact altered slate of 
fine grain, although unaltered slates and a few other varieties of stone 
are occasionally used. In general, these implements were roughly 
shaped by chipping, then соон to the required form by pecking, 
only that portion near the cutting edge being ground smooth. A 
few specimens are polished over their entire surface, Blades of 
chipped flint or jasper ground toa cutting edge (pl. xit, Л) occur 
rarely, and a few of native copper have been found (рі. хи, /). 

The cutting edge of these implements varies from a straight line 
to a half-circle, corresponding in this respect to the different forms 
7 71 Edward Johnson, A History of New England, p. 114. 

'Gookin, Historical Collections, Maus, fief, Coll, I a, repr, r8gg, vol. 1, p. 152. 

* Roger Williams, Avy info the. Language of America, R- L, Hist, Coll., val, Lp 
уо. 
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of the modern steel chisel and gouge. Adze blades are distin- 
guished from the symmetrical ungrooved axe by their bi-sym- 
metrical form, — Hafts for primitive adzes are made usually of a limb 
of a tree and the adjoining portion of a larger limb or trunk (pl. xv, 4). 
Occasionally an. antler fore-haft is added. In practically all New 
England blades which are without a groove or knob ta assist in hold- 
ing the lashings in place, the upper half or two-thirds is wedge- 
shaped, the more carefully formed specimens tapering uniformly 
toward the top or point farthest [rom the cutting edge, The reason 
for the wedge-shaped upper portion is obvious, for when lashed to 
the haft, as shown in plate xu, m, each stroke of the adze tends to 
wedge the blade more firmly to the handle, It is doubtful if the 
implements with knobs or transverse grooves were as rigid in rela- 
tion to the haft as were the better class of wedge-shaped specimens. 
In the ruder examples the upper portion is frequently roughly 
chipped and shows little or no pecking, Such specimens may have 
been inserted into a socket in the haft, as shown in plate xit, .. The 
heavy round-topped example (pl. xiv, 1) has a nearly circular cross- 
section, The inner side, however, is somewhat flattened, and the 
cutting edge is very narrow. — This isa distinct type, and is found 
principally in eastern Massachusetts. One would naturally infer 
from the shape of the upper end, which is well fitted to the hand, 
that the implement was used without a handle, Some blades of 
this type, however, have a broad shallow groove at the back for the 
hak lashing similar to that shown in plate xv, /, but broader and 
much more shallow. This fact, taken in connection with the some- 
what flattened face and tapering upper portion of the example illus- 
trated, indicates that all blades of this form were probably hafted. 

Double-edged blades are very rare. The one illustrated in plate 
xiv, g, is from Oldtown, Maine. That shown in Æ of the same plate 
is from Orland, Maine. These were probably hafted in the same 
manner as blades with a single edge, for they could easily be 
loosened and slipped from the lashing and reversed as occasion 
demanded. Occasionally an implement is found which apparently 
has been made over, The original edge having for some reason 
proved unsatisfactory, the blade was reversed and a new cutting 
edge was made upon the opposite end. The function of the knob, 
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transverse groove, and enlarged upper portion of a blade is of 
course to prevent slipping from the lashings when accidentally 
loosened. The various ways by which this was accomplished are 
shown in plates xt and xv. The combination of the wedge form and 
the turned back or enlarged upper portion is shown on plate xv, a- 
d. Inthe latter specimen a. portion of the face above the groove 
has been cut away to receive the haft, the lower edge of which 
rested against the ends of the slightly raised ridges upon either 
side of the groove. In some examples the upper portion has a 
groove into which the haft is fitted, the lower edge of its face resting 
against the transverse ridge thus formed (pl. Хїп, а, ёе, н): This 
assures a firmness not easily obtained by other means. 

Examples of the transverse groove as a means of securing the 
cord or thong are shown on plate xiin, a-y, and plate xv, /; the 
combined groove and knobs, on plate xv, 2; and the single, double, 
and triple knob, on plate xin, 5, £, /. Forms similar to 4 occur 
among the Indians of the Northwest coast. The example shown 
on plate xv, e, has four knobs, two on each side. 

In the New England adze the curvature of the cutting edge 
above a certain degree is produced by longitudinal grooving. In 
some-examples this groove is very short and is produced principally 
by pecking, the lower portion only being ground (plate xv, 6-2). Іп 
other specimens the groove extends the entire length of the tool, as 
in plate xrv, a-e, which 15 ап extreme type. There is a large series 
illustrated by the example shown on plate xiv, d, in which the upper 
portion of the groove is shallow, the lower half being deeper and 
broader as it approaches the cutting edge. A considerable part of 
the upper portion of the groc vein such specimens was probably made 
by the grinding stone in repeatedly sharpening the implement. 

In some examples (pl. xiv, a-r) the groove forms a part of the 
original construction of the implement, but it is questionable if it had 
a function other than that common to the groove in the steel gouge, 
which is to facilitate regrinding and to allow the chips or shavings 
to pass unobstructed. In c, plate xiv, apparently more than half of 
the original length has been ground away in resharpening. The 
countersunk hole near the upper end of the groove does not perfo- 
rate the implement. Blades with perforations (pl. xı, a) are very 
rare. The lashing was probably passed through the hole and tied, 
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While all the types illustrated on plates xti-xv were probably 
designed as ailze blades, it is not improbable that some of them may 
have been used occasionally without a hal <A large “gouge” in 
the Peabody Museum at Harvard, similar to that shown on plate 
xiv, @, has upon its back a space about six inches long and half an 
inch wide which has been worn and highly polished. This was ap- 
parently produced by continued rubbing upon a hard but fine- 
grained surface such as charred wood. Only a small portion of 
the implement was subjected to this continued rubbing. The same 
effect could be produced by using the tool without a haft in hollow- 
ing wooden mortars and bowls with the aid of fire. Another im- 
plement of this class shows a similar polished surface on the lower 
portion only, below the space naturally covered by the lashings. A 
few of the very small examples not shown in the illustrations may 
have been attached to straight handles and used as chisels. 

The writer has found but few references tothe use of the stone- 
bladed adze by American tribes, although the older museums have 
good series of these implements in their original handles from the 
Eskimo and a few from the Indians of the Northwest coast. The 
superiority of the iron blade to that of stone led to its carly intro- 
duction by these people. Axes were unknown among the Eskimo 
until introduced by Europeans, and the earlier trade hatchets were 
nearly all rehafted as adzes. Nelson writes that stone adzes “are 
very skilfully used by the Eskimo for hewing and suríacing logs 
and planks, although at the present time they are being displaced 
by iron and steel tools obtained from white traders. Іп the daski 
on: the lower Yukon a plank was seen that was made many years 
ago by use of a stone adze. It was twenty-five fect long and 
four or five inches thick. The surface bore so many marks made 
by the hacking of stone adzes that it looked as if it might have been 
cut by beavers," ' 

Mackenzie found the primitive adze in use in the Slave and 
Dogrib region in 1789, and writes: “ Their axes [adzes] are manu- 
factured of a piece of brown or grey stone from s'x to eight inches 
long, and two inches thick, The inside is flat, and the outside 


3 Kighteemth Auport Furezm of Americam Ethnolery, pt. 1, p. 9t. 
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round and tapering to an edge, an inch wide. They are fastened by 
the middle with the flat side inwards to a handle two feet long, with 
a cord of green skin, This is the tool with which they split their 
wood, and, we believe, the only one of its kind among them.” 2 
This description would well apply as to form to the type shown in 
plate xit, 7, $. 

A few stone adzes were in use on the Northwest coast in Cook's 
time, but in that region even at this early period iron had to a great 
extent supplanted stone for edged tools. I know of no reference 
by early writers to the use of the stone adze by the New England 
tribes. It was, however, used by the Algonquians of this region in 
prehistoric times, and is found in small numbers in their shell-heaps. 

[t is doubtful if the adze was used to any great extent by these 
Indians within the historic period, or that stone blades were replaced 
by those of iron, as they would have been had these implements 
been common, Nearly all blades with projections or transverse 
grooves for securing the lashings are surface finds, and practically 
all types from the simple straight-edged form to the elaborately 
finished grooved “gouge " are found under these conditions, which of 
course furnish little data as to the relative age of the various forms. 

Adze blades are rarely if ever found in graves of the historic 
New England Indians, Blades with straight or slightly curved 
edges are found in limited numbers in the shell-heaps. Those of 
the gouge type rarely if ever occur in these heaps, nor does the 
writer know of an instance of the knobbed or transverse-grooved 
forms having been found in them. — Artifacts in general and espe- 
cially the potsherds from the shell-heaps indicate strongly that 
these refuse piles are of Algonquian origin. In the Whaleback 
mound at Darmariscotta, Maine, one of the largest shell mounds 
in New England, no essential difference is noticeable between the 
potsherds found in the upper layers and those taken from a depth 
of ten or twelve feet. The shell-heaps in general testify that New 
England was occupied by Algonquian tribes for a very long period. 

The ancient burial places in the lower Penobscot region ex- 
plored by the writer in 1892-1894 * contained a large series of adze 
— Fepaper, quarto ed.; p 38: 

è Willoughby, Prehistorie Burial Places in Maine, Prodody Museum Papers, vol. 1, 
по, б. 
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blades. In nearly every grave had also been placed one or more 
pear-shaped pendants and a set of fire stones (pyrites). The latter 
had undergone chemical change and left spots of iron oxide upon 
the blades which lay in contact with them. Finely polished slate 
projectile points also accompanied many of the burials, All bones 
had become wholly disintegrated. A considerable number of these 
graves were very shallow. Similar cemeteries occur in vanous sec- 
tions of Maine, and a large number of implements have been turned 
out by the plow. No pottery has been taken from these ancient 
graves. The characteristic forms of polished slate points and cer- 
tain types of gouge-shaped blades obtained from these cemeteries 
seem to be confined to northern New England, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia (?), and Newfoundland. ‘These peculiar forms are not 
found in the shell-heaps. Evidence is accumulating which seems to 
indicate that the above burials may be pre-Algonquian, A series 
of implements collected for the Peabody Museum during the last 
summer by Mr Owen Bryant at Notre Dame bay, Newfoundland, 
the heart of the historic Beothuk region, strengthens this theory. 

From the results of the exploration of the ancient bunal places 
at Bucksport and at Orland, Maine, considerable can be learned of 
the relative number, sizes, and types of adzes apparently owned by 
individuals, Irom one to seven blades were taken from each of 
thirty-two of the fifty or more graves explored. In several in- 
stances but one blade was found in a grave and there seems to have 
been no uniform choice as to form in such cases, Some were large 
with slightly curved cutting edge, others of medium size or small, 
both the straight edged and the curved gouge forms being repre- 
sented. 

When two implements of a class were owned by an individual, 
in two instances the pair consisted of a large and a small blade of 
the gouge type. In the third instance the grave contained two 
blades with a straight edge, and in the fourth the pair consisted of 
a blade of each type. 

In each of the three cases where four blades were found ina 
grave, two were of the gouge form and two had the straighter cut- 
ting edge. Two graves contained six blades each. From the first 
were taken four of the gouge form and two of the straighter edged 
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type, while from the second grave four of the straight edge type 
and two of the gouge form were taken. In the grave having seven 
blades but one was of the grooved or gouge type. 

It is evident from the above burials that at this period of the 
prehistoric culture of the New England tribes the adze was a very 
common and necessary tool, and that two or more of different sizes 
and of both types with varying degrees of edge curvature were 
often the property of a single individual. 

None of the blades from these burial places had a transverse 
groove or dorsal knob to aid in attachment to hafts, Blades having 
grooves or knobs for this purpose, although occurring in Maine, are 
more common in central and southern New England. 

It seems that the ungrooved axe, although never a very common 
implement, was used by the Indians of New England in historic and 
later prehistorjc times, but was unknown to the early inhabitants of 
this region, and while the adze was a common tool among the 
earliest tribes of which we have knowledge it was less common 
in the later prehistoric period, and its use in historic times, while 
probable, is uncertain. 

Among historic American tribes generally the adze was used 
principally for woodworking. In the plains region however a small 
antler-hafted adze with a short iron blade set at right angles to the 
handle was employed in skin-dressing, It is probable that the 
primitive stone adze was also primarily a woodworking implement, 
although certain forms may have been used in dressing skins. 

The historic and proto-historic tribes of New England were not 
extensive artificers of wood, In the construction of the larger 
objects, such as bowls, platters, mortars, and dugout canoes, the 
adze would be à useful but not an indispensable tool, The Indians 
of this region employed to a limited extent boards or planks in the 
construction of platforms and beds, and in the manufacture of cradles 
and similar objects. It is very probable that some of them were 
faced. Planks were also sometimes used for lining or partially lin- 
ing graves. 

In cutting logs into various lengths for the construction of 
dugouts, mortars, bowls, etc., and for palisades and puncheons in 
fort building, certain types of the stone adze would be most useful. 
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The writer's experiments in woodworking with these implements 
have shown that the heavy narrow-edged forms illustrated on plate 
xui, a, 5, c, £, and on plate xiv, j, are especially adapted to this work, 
That they were made for heavy work is obvious, the great weight 
of these implements adding force to the blow, The cutting edge is 
very narrow, and the angle of the converging sides which produce 
the edge is great, to prevent breakage in use. A log can be cut in 
two with this type of adze, even without the aid of fire, by making 
two transverse grooves two or three inches deep a few inches apart 
and splitting off the intervening wood with wedges. By alternately 
grooving, and removing the wood between the grooves, the work 
can be done more rapidly than one would suppose, This method 
of wood cutting was practised by the Indians of the Northwest coast 
even after the introduction of iron blades. The straight or slightly 
curved edged blades of the types shown on plate xu would be very 
serviceable in hollowing out dugout canoes, dressing down planks, 
and in work of a similar nature if used in connection with fire. 

The lighter and more delicate implements of the gouge type, 
similar to most of those represented on plates xiv and xv, аге not 
suitable for heavy work but are well adapted to working charred 
wood, and some of them would be serviceable in skin-dressing, 
although it is doubtful if they were extensively used for this pur- 
pose. For removing fat from skins the Labrador Eskimo occasion- 
ally use a gouge-shaped tool, the lower portion of which is of tin 
curved and attached to a short wooden handle, the form of the im- 
plement being similar to the blade shown on plate xv, 6. It seems 
however that this is a modern invention and in no way connected 

Among the best examples of woodworking that have survived 
among the Algonquians are the wooden bowls wrought from the 
surpassed in durability or good workmanship by any similar uten- 
sils. These were formerly shaped by burning and scraping. In the 

The locality most nearly approaching New England and the 
adjacent territory in the development of the adze is the. Northwest 
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coast region among tribes of expert woodworkers, Some of the 
blades of the Haida and the Tlingit have knobs ar lateral grooves 
for securing the lashings and closely approach the Eastern forms, 
but the development of this implement on the Pacific coast was far 
behind that of the East. 

The old adage, "The workman is known by his tools," may 
not hold true under primitive conditions. Nevertheless the high 
development of the adze in the East seems to indicate that the early 
prehistoric people of New England had reached a far higher degree 
of excellency in woodworking than our knowledge of the later 
tribes would indicate. Itis notat all improbable that the exten- 
sive peat bogs which dot New England and which before many 
years will be worked for fuel may yet reveal examples of this 
earlier handicraft in wood. 

PrímobDY MuskUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

CAMURIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE ALLIGATOR AS A PLASTIC DECORATIVE MOTIVE 
IN CERTAIN COSTA RICAN POTTERY 


Bv C. V. HARTMAN 


In Professor W. H. Holmes! work, Ancient Arf of the Province 
of Chirigui, the most interesting and instructive chapter is that 
devoted to the class of objects in clay which he has designated the 
“ alligator group of ware." The alligator in this ware occurs usually 
as an ornament painted in red or black. Тһе designs range from the 
rather realistic to the most highly conventionalized representations 
of the animal, A small number of these vessels are modeled to 
resemble in form this same reptile. The group is described "as 
composed chiefly of bottle-shaped vases with globular bodies and 
short, wide necks. Beside these vases there is a limited series of 
unusual forms, and a few pieces exhibit unique figures. Handles 
are rare, and legs are usually not of especial interest as they are 
plain cones or at most but rude imitations of the legs of animals. 
Shallow vessels are invariably mounted upon tripods, and a few of 
the deeper forms are so equipped. Usually the sizes are rather 
small, but we can occasionally observe a bottle having the capacity 
of a gallon or more." 

Through exchange the Carnegie Museum recently obtained 
from Dr George Grant MacCurdy, of the Yale University Museum, 
a collection of alligator ware from Chiriqui, which formed a part of 
Professor O. C. Marsh's collection from this province. This acqui- 
sition induced me to make comparison with some new material, 
which I personally obtained in excavations on the highlands of 
Costa Rica during the year 1903, and in which the alligator as a 
decorative motive plays a dominant role. Nowhere else in Costa 
Rica has the supremacy of the alligator design over all other orna- 
ments of a zoomorphic character come into evidence as in the 
ware here concerned. This ware, which belongs to an ancient 
culture in several respects different from the one typical of the com- 
mon stone-cist burials of the highlands and the Atlantic coast, as 
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described in my Archeological Researches tn Costa Rica, has hitherto 
been observed only within a limited area near San José, the capital, 
and in one or two localities on the Pacific coast. In these places 
however considerable variation in the artistic treatment of the alli- 
gator occurs. 

As one of the forthcoming memoirs of the Carnegie Museum 
will furnish fuller information respecting these burial-grounds and 
their contents, | will here limit myself to a few general remarks 
about them and to the presentation of a brief preliminary review of 
the most characteristic forms of alligator ware here found. 

The contrast between the Chiriquian group of alligator ware and 
that of Costa Rica may first be emphasized by the statement that 
the latter is exclusively the product of the plastic art of the potter, 
all the alligator designs being executed in clay, either in relief or as 
incised ornaments on the vessels, and are never painted; while in 
the Chiriquian group this class of ornaments is always painted. 

Even during my first excavations in Costa Rica I discovered, 
in the burial-ground of Orosi, on the highlands, a few scattered 
fragments of clay vessels which were not only of different clay but 
showed ornamental features not represented in any of the vessels of 
the same or of other sites then examined. These are figured on 
plate 51, figs. 4-6; plate 62, figs. 5, 6, etc., of my Archeolegical 
Researches in Costa Rica. 1 could not at that time determine the 
origin of this class of ware; only after my return to Costa Rica 
some years later did my inquiries amongst the natives finally lead 
to the finding of its source. The collections which I thus secured for 
the Carnegie Museum were obtained almost exclusively from two 
small cemeteries not very far from San José. Unfortunately for the 
prosecution of more detailed and systematic work, the burial-ground 
in each place was situated in an old but still productive coffee planta- 
tion, and only narrow trenches could be dug in the open rows 
between the trees without endangering the roots, consequently it 
was impossible to prepare accurate maps of the cemeteries or to 
locate and record the finds in the most desirable manner. The 
open helds and meadows of the neighborhood were searched in vain 
for traces of similar burials, 

No stone circles or other surface signs marked the place of these 
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burial-grounds ; only fragments of pottery exposed by the rains led 
to their discovery. After excavating to the depth of from two to 
four feet large broken tripod vases were found in extraordinarily 
large numbers scattered in the greatest confusion through the sail 
and often occurring in heaps. They had apparently been purposely 
broken over the burials, which were met with lower down. Over 
a very small area in each place thousands of these large tripod 
vases were found, but only three specimens, of which two are 
here figured (pl. xvi, figs. t, 2), had escaped the general destruction 
and were preserved entire. At the depth of from four to seven feet 
occurred other vessels, which were of the same kind of clay and 
manufacture, but different in form. These were globular pots and 
hemispherical bowls, nearly all of which were well-preserved and 
found in an upright position, apparently having been deposited with 
the dead. No trace of bone however was met with in these burials. 
No stone cists of any kind had served as graves, and neither by 
means of the color nor of the consistency of the soil could the out- 
lines of graves be traced. The deposited objects were the only 
signs left of the burials: Some stone implements, consisting of celts 
and a few clubs, the latter plainly of Nicoyan origin, were found 
with the urns. 

All the clay vessels of these burial-grounds are of decidedly 
homogeneous character, being manufactured of a peculiar coarse 
clay, and are distinguishable from all other highland ware by their 
thickness as well as by means of certain peculiar features of the 
ornamentation, Nearly all other ware of the Costa Rican burial- 
grounds appears delicate and thin compared with this class of ware, 
which I would designate, by way of distinction, as * Curridabat 
ware," after the name of the ancient Indian village in the vicinity o! 
which it was first discovered. The vessels are rather limited in 
vanety of forms, there being practically only three occurring in any 
great numbers, namely those mentioned above. The relief and 
incised ornaments are executed with great skill and taste, and will 
later be described. Only a few painted vessels — mostly small red 
bowls with painted designs in black—were found. These designs 
were all purely geometrical and were applied only to the inside of 
the vessels. These painted vessels are interesting as being the only 
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genuine examples I have yet seen from Costa Rica showing the 
method of decoration which Professor Holmes has described for the 
vessels of "the lost-color group," ! 

By far the greater proportion of the large tripod vases of the 
surface layer, roughly estimated at about ninety percent, are almost 
devoid of ornaments. The body of the vessel consists of a semi- 
globular lower portion and a high cylindrical upper portion often 
encircled by two elevated ridges. The rim is more or less curved, 
The legs, which extend from the shoulder of the globular portion, are 
abnormally high, cylindrical to conical, hollow, and provided with a 
prolongation extending from the shoulder and representing a head, 
as is seen plainly in the realistic zoómorphic specimens. A peculiar 
feature of the large vases of this locality is that in all the specimens 
observed each leg is provided with only one longitudinal slit, while 
in similar vessels from other parts of Costa Rica as a rule there 
always aré two opposing slits, one on each side. Legs of some of 
the smaller vessels of Curridabat ware instead of the slits some- 
times show two longitudinal rows of circular holes, a peculiarity 
observed also in related ware from the Pacific coast. Fach leg 
contains from one to several rattling clay pellets. All these large 
tripod vessels are red in color and are hardly ever embellished with 
painted designs, 

Of the broken tripod vessels exhumed by my men, several hun- 
dred specimens. were decorated with plastic ornaments of zoómor- 
phic character or derivation, but only a very few bear anthropo- 
morphic designs, 

Roughly estimated, some eighty percent of these decorated 
vases may be classihed as alligator vessels, being adorned with or- 
naments derived from the alligator or from parts of its body. The 
remainder of the decorated vases show representations of serpents, 
usually realistically rendered; of birds (toucans) with very large 
beaks ; and, though very sparingly, of a few other animal. and even 
of human forms. Conspicuous by their absence in the Curridabat 
ware, hitherto observed by me, are several animals which play an 

UThe negutive form of painting illustrated in plate 45. fig. 1, of Archaeological 
Renarchkes im Costa Kica was produced, 23 later obserratinn las shown, ina manner differ- 
ent from that of the Chiriquian '* lost-color group," 
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important role in the ornamentation of the clay vessels found in the 
stone-cist burials, as the jaguar, the antbear (?), the armadillo, and 
the frog. By reason of the ever characteristic renderings of the 
alligator in this ware and of the fact that it exhibits so few other 
animal types, the task of distinguishing and recording the various 
modifications of the alligator ornaments becomes comparatively 
simple. In the pottery of the stone-cist burials, on the other hand, 
in which the number of animal types is considerable and in which 
they often intermingle and merge one into another, it is usually 
difficult to trace with certainty all of the many variants or trans- 
formations of any special animal form. 

It is the abnormally large legs of the tripod vases of the surface 
layer that furnish by far the most important and instructive ma- 
terial for a study of the alligator motives. "These legs are either 
made to embody alligators, which is the usual way, or they are 
adored with more or less realistic relief representations of the 

Plate xvi, fig. 1, 2, illustrate typical specimens of the alligator 
vases of Curridabat Іп figure 1 the animal's long, tapering body, 
serving as the leg of the vessel, is plain, with the exception of a 
portion of the back and the head, which are conspicuously adorned 
with rows of scutes or spikes. The animal's head extends upward 
from the shoulder of the vessel, and shows the long mouth with its 
rows of teeth represented by small circular indentations. The eyes 
are formed by circular pellets each with a round depression in the 
center. Only the front legs of the animal are represented. In figure 
2 the slightly curved upper main portion of the alligator's body is 
separated from the leg of the vase, only the ndge-like tail being 
united with the latter. The back is decorated with two parallel 
rows of scutes, consisting of small pellets placed edgewise. 

Plate xvin illustrates a number of typical legs of the alligator 
vases of this class of ware, and plate xix shows a few specimens of 
similar legs of tripod vases from the Pacific coast, which display 
somewhat different characters in their ornamentation. 

As frequently observed in zoomorphic ornaments, it is asa rule 
some one of the less important features — some rudimentary but 
characteristic organ — that is best preserved in all the more or less 
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conventionalized renderings of the animal and which thus serves as 
a clue for tracing the original type. 

The feature of the alligator ware of Curridabat that the modeler 
has emphasized above all others — the one which survives with the 
greatest persistency, as is plainly illustrated by the collection made 
—is the scute or scale ornamentation of the alligator's back. This 
character as a rule is represented by three, sometimes by two, par- 
allel rows of pellets, and finally by a single row; These rows con- 
sist Of a number of detached small pellets or spikes of various 
forms, or of punctuated strings, or simply by serrated, incised, or 
even plain ridges. 

In the painted conventionalized renderings of the alligator in 
the Chiriqui ware the prominence of the scute ornamentation of the 
back is just as pronounced as in the ware here described ; but an- 
other feature just as characteristic of the Chiriqui alligator in art — 
the upturned snout — is entirely lacking in the Curridabat forms. 

In the Curridabat ware the scute ornamentation is not confined 
to the back of the more or less realistic animal representations, i. e., 
to the legs of the vases, but, as is illustrated іп рјаїеѕ хуп апа хуш, 
becomes an important motive in the purely geometrical decoration 
of the bodies of the vessels. Pellets identical in shape with those of 
the alligator scutes are most frequently employed in the Curridabat 
ware as material for forming geometrical combinations — various 
simple patterns in low relief on the shoulder or cylindrical neck of 
the vessel. In a similar manner pieces of punctuated strings are 
usually applied in pairs for ornamenting the shoulder of globular 
vessels. From the observation of a large series of vessels at hand, 
the derivation of the elements of the symbolic, geometrical designs 
from the acute feature is quite evident. The limited space of the 
present paper permits the reproduction of only a few typical ex- 
amples Тһе collection contains a large number of similar forms, 
and many others showing intermediate links. 

Of the pellets representing the scutes there are three main 
variants: (1) The plain pellet, in form circular, oval, or triangular, 
often placed edgewise (see pl. xvr, figs. 1, 2; pl. xvii, figs. 1, 2, 4, 
6, 8; pl. xvii, figs. 2, 7, 12; pl. xx, fig. 6); (2) the incised pellet, 
usually oval (see pl. xix, figs. 1, 3; and pl. xx, fig. 5); finally (3) the 
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circular pellet, with a hole in the center ora ring-shaped incision 
(sce pl. xvi, figs. 3, 7 ; pl xix, fig. 2; pl.xx, figs. 1, 2). Indented 
ring-shaped marks are also employed to represent the eyes, as 
shown in several of the specimens illustrated. 

When (as in. pl. xx, fig. 5) the incised, oval pellets are placed 
rather close to one another in a single row, a natural step is taken 
toward the punctuated string, à variant serving the same purpose 
but produced with less labor and consequently frequently employed 
(see pl. xix, fig. 6; pl. xx, figs. 7, 9, 10).' 

The rows of pellets, or the punctuated string, is also very often 
supplanted by ridges, all of which may be serrated (as in pl. xvi, 
figs. 3, 14), or only the outer two may be serrated, the central 
being plain (as in pl. xvi, fig. 4), or the serrations may be entirely 
lacking and all the ridges left plain (as in figs. 5 and 11 of the same 
plate), Only through the presence of transitional forms may this 
strange form betraced back tothealligator. Іа рі. хуш, йоз. б, то, 
15, and pl. xx, fig. 4, merely a row of cross incisions or impressions 
indicate the rows of scutes. In the rather realistic representation 
shown in рі. хуш, fig. 1, the body is entirely devoid of scute marks, 

Amongst the pottery of the stone-cist graves of the highlands 
and of the Atlantic coast there occurs a considerable number of 
tripod vases and bowls, varying in shape, but mostly very small, 
which are copiously embellished. with ornaments in low relief. 
Undoubtedly the most characteristic of these ornaments consist of 
pieces of punctuated strings, usually occurring in pairs, This string 
ornamentation is used for filling empty spaces on the shoulders of 
the vessels; it appears not only on vessels with legs in the shape of 
small lizards, yet which probably represent alligators, but also on 
vessels with other animal and even human features represented by 
the legs. This peculiar string ornamentation in most cases has its 
origin in the scute rows of the alligator's back, But it was after the 
Curridabat ware, with its rich and instructive series of alligator 
ornaments in all stages of development, had imparted its lesson of 
the high importance attached by the native artist to this special 
feature, that the origin and meaning of the string ornamentation of 

'The last three vessels do not belong to the Curridahat ware, but to the typical 
slone-cist ware of the highlands. 
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the stone-cist ware became apparent. Plate xx, figs. 7, 9, and 10, 
exhibit specimens from stone-cist graves on Irazu, and in Areh- 
wological Researches in Costa Rica there are many more examples. 

A large group of the Curridabat vessels shows, instead of the 
low-relief patterns of attached scutes, simply incised designs, usually 
made up of small circular impressions or punctures which take the 
place of the ring-shaped pellets (see pl. xvii, fig. 5 ; pl. xx, figs. 
3, 8). 

А peculiarity of the Curridabat alligator form is the abnormal 
prolongation of the usually scute- or spike-covered portion of the 
upper jaw, which often extends to the double length of the lower 
jaw and then generally is slightly bent downward. In many speci- 
mens, as in plate xvin, figs. 3, 4, 5, this extended upper jaw finally 
is the only part of the head represented, A rather unique feature of 
this prolonged thin jaw is the heavy string of clay which, from be- 
low, serves to strengthen and keep it in position. Ріаѓе хуп, брз. 
8, 9, show the under or rear sides of figs. 3 and 4. 

The alligator form from the Pacific coast — the handle of a vase 
cover illustrated in plate xix, fig. 5 —shows a rather realistic repre- 
sentation of the reptile with the large front teeth rendered and with 
the back and tail covered with three rows of scutes, 

A small number of the incised geometrical designs of the Curri- 
dabat ware probably had their origin in another animal motive, 
namely, the serpent, which here is represented with scale marks, 
sometimes detached from the body, But as serpent vases are very 
rare, being outnumbered a hundred to one by the alligator vessels, 
the geometrical patterns derived from the former also undoubtedly 
are very few. 
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ABORIGINAL ANTIQUITIES IN SAINT KITTS AND 
NEVIS 
By C. W. BRANCH 
INTRODUCTION 

The islands of St Kitts, or St Christopher, and Nevis, in the 
Lesser Antilles, though very small, are singularly rich in traces of 
Indian occupancy. St Kitts, we may infer from the name given it by 
the. Caribs — Z/amuiga, said to mean ' the fertile,'— was a. favorite 
resort of those Indians. 

At their discovery by the Spaniards the Lesser Antilles were all 
inhabited by the warlike Caribs, who remained in possession until 
displaced by the English and French settlers inthe seventeenth cen- 
tury. Whatever may have been the origin of these Indians, there 
is no doubt that they must have displaced others in turn, This 
may be inferred from the analogy of all other races of whom the 
history is known, from their own traditions, and perhaps from the 
curious fact of their having two languages spoken by the men and 
the women respectively, We may therefore take it for granted that 
the traces found may represent successive occupancy by at least 
two different peoples. Mr im Thurn, in British Guiana, has been 
able in some instances to distinguish the relics of the late-coming 
Caribs from those of the aborigines; but nowhere in the West 
Indies has such a segregation yet been found possible. 

The study of specimens from the Lesser Antilles has been 
limited almost to the Guesde collection" and the objects described 
by Mrim Thurn.* More careful search will reveal the shell imple- 
ments and ornaments, the pottery, and the burials in these islands; 
and no doubt as investigations are continued the history and rela- 
tions of the tribes will in time be determined. The writer hopes 


|, O. T. Mason, The Guesde Collection of Antiquities, Smithwmian Report for 2884. 
Washington, 1885. 
1 West Indian Stone Implements, Jimedré, vols, 1, 11, ІІ. 
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that the facts collected by him, which are new as regards these two 
islands, will be accepted as of sufficient. importance in themselves, 
although he may not attempt to offer any explanation of their 
origin. 

In St Kitts and Nevis, as in every other West Indian island, 
stone implements have been found ever since their settlement by 
Europeans, and as the memory of the Indians died out, their origin 
was attributed to the agency of thunder. This curious piece of 
folklore, which seems to be universal where the stone-age has been 
forgotten, has aroused the indignation of Mr im Thurn, though 
treated more philosophically by Stevens. No large collection of 
these stones has been made, unless we except that of Mr E. Con- 
nell of Nevis, which is here included. Very many specimens 
have become dispersed, some no doubt to find their way into 
museums, there to be attributed to wrong localities and so still 
more to entangle the already difficult problems in the ethnology 
of the West Indies. 

Four pictured rocks have long been known in St Kitts. Years 
ago the writer picked up a conch-shell celt, which was the first 
known from St Kitts; but many such have since been found, In 
1895 a laborer directed the attention of Mr Philip Todd to some 
bones and fragments of pottery in a gut-side at West-farm, St Kitts. 
These were presented to Dr W. J. Branch and noted in Nature. 
In 1896, as the result of long-continued search over the island, 
the writer observed a kitchen-midden at Stone-fort, and subsequently 
has located similar deposits at five other places in St Kitts. In 1897, 
while the “ picture stone" at Hart's bay was being photographed, 
another etched rock was found near by. During afew weeks’ stay 
in Nevis in 1897, the writer located two middens and recovered a 
few specimens from them. 

By the kindness of Mr Connell the description and photographs 
of the stone implements appearing in this paper are taken chiefly 
from local specimens in his collection: 

The work of systematic excavation in the middens has not yet 
been undertaken, but in the course of frequent visits, when the 
author conducted some desultory digging, a number of pottery 
fragments and a few shell objects were collected. 
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STONE Onjects 

form and character. — All the specimens here described were 
found on the surface, and with few exceptions bear only a vague 
record of locality. They are characterized by their symmetry of 
form and careful finish, but on the whole they do not show the com- 
plexity of design and high degree of polish seen in museum speci- 
mens. As already intimated, only the finest specimens are usually 
collected and find their way to the museums. In the Connell col- 
lection, and also in that of Dr W. J. Branch, there are a large 
number of simple forms, fashioned from coarse stone as neatly as 
the material will allow, indicating that the usual working tools 
were not claborately made. 

Mullers and Rubbers. — Mrim Thurn, though at first opposed to 
the idea that the Indians of the islands used maize,! admits later that 
such may have been the case. Robertson? criticizes the statement 
of Acosta that maize, though cultivated on the continent, was not 
known to the islanders, and in support of his criticism cites Peter 
Martyr, Gomara, and Oviedo on the use of maize in the West Indies 
at the time of their discovery, 

The extraordinary number of implements of the grinding class 
found in these two islands show that they were in constant requi- 
sition for preparing maize ; no grinding of paint or even of clay for 
pottery could have demanded such a number of tools. Cassava, the 
chief food of the Carib according to the early writers, does not 
require pounding, nor is it best prepared by such treatment. The 
use of maize only seems to explain the occurrence of such a large 
number of mullers. The small specimens were no doubt used for 
grinding colors and condiments. The mullers vary greatly in form : 
indeed scarcely any two are identical in size and shape, although 
they are similiar in being made of coarse stone, generally the softer 
varieties of the usual andesite of the islands being employed. 

The simplest type of muller is the conical variety, which may be 
ovoid with a pointed apex, or straight-sided, the latter being some- 
times flat at the apex. In section the tools of this type may be 

| West dndian Stone Implement, op ct, ph t. 
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circular or elliptical. The most ovoid specimens have usually а 
shallow depression in the center of the base, Common examples 
are figured on plate xxt, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. Some of the elongate 
specimens are compressed toward the base, and appear to have been 
large celts adapted for use as pestles after the edge had become 
worn down. Мо. 5 of the same plate is almost cylindrical. Plate 
xxii, 8, of hard black stone, has an oblique concave base, and 
was probably used for smoothing other stone objects. 

"The first departure from this simple conical shape is a slight con- 
striction near the apex, which, in the specimens illustrated (pl. 
XXI, 1, 2, 3), are truncated and narrow. The first of these shows 
the beginning of the next stage, the expansion of the base. 

Thethird type is shown in plate xxt, figs. 26—29, 31, 32. These 
are all characterized by a more or less expanded base. In section 
they are elongate elliptical, except that shown in figure 32 of the 
plate which was circular, but is broken. The conical apex may be 
acute or truncated, as in the first or simplest type. The base is 
usually very convex, especially in its long axis. Figure 31 of this 
plate is a curious little object of this class with an exaggerated base. 
It is difficult to say to what use the specimen shown in figure 30 
could have been put; it is less than an inch thick at the base and 
has a very thin awkward handle. 

In the fourth type the apex as well as the base is expanded in 
order to afford a better grip. Plate xxi, 19-21, 24, and 25, illustrate 
this form. In figure 21 the expansion of the base has been removed, 
probably after the implement was broken, so as to restore the 


The two objects shown in plate xx1, 22, 23, represent a somewhat 
rare type in which the apex and the base are equal, giving the im- 
plements somewhat the shape of a dumb-bell. This probably has its 
prototype in the cylindrical form shown in No. 5 of the same plate. 

A rare form of muller, having the conical apex curled over either 
laterally or longitudinally, is seen in plate xxii, t, 2, 6, and 10. 

Hammerstones, — This form of implement includes some care- 
fully worked specimens resembling the third and fourth types of 
mullers ; they are too short to hold in the hand, but are admirably 
adapted for hafting (pl. Xxt, 11, 12, 15, 14, 16). Like most of the 
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muller class of implements these are made of coarse-grain stone, and 
perhaps were used as maces or club-heads. Water-worn pebbles of 
dense hard stone, grooved by pecking, are represented ia plate Xx1, 
17,18. The latter specimen has the groove only half-way around. 
Otherwise these hammerstones are not worked, 

Celts, — Included under this head are the petaloid and Scandi- 
navian types of celt, and wedges. With one exception they are all 
of hard stone and are finely polished. Some of the smaller ones 
(pl. xxitt, 7, 14, 15) bear on the apex evident marks of battering, 
showing their use as wedges, while others, being thicker at the apex, 
are of decided wedge shape (pl. xxirr, 9, 10). In addition to the 
usual curved edge, some of the larger celts have asmall beveled 
edge at the apex (pl. xxi, 17), The exception noted above as 
being of soft stone is shown in figure 1 of the same plate, and was 
found by Mr W. Maynard at New River, in Nevis, while trenching 
to laya pipe The writer subsequently found the place to bea 
midden; This celtis of the Scandinavian type, unusual in stone in 
St Kitts and Nevis, although common in shell ; it is of sandstone, 
incapable of being polished and rather soft, ons would think, for 
cutting wood. Mrim Thurn is of opinion that objects of this type 
in the West Indies were intended for weapons and not for tools. 

Hatchets. — Mr im Thurn objects to the term axe as applied to 
stone, and divides implements of this general type into adzes, 
wedges, and battle-axes. There is, however, abundant testimony 
by early travelers that savages did use stone axes to fell trees, etc. 
He considers that the broad blades (pl. xxi, 15 ; pl. xxii, 7; and pl. 
XXIII, 19, 20) are adzes and were used for hollowing out tree-trunks 
after the wood had been charred. But these tools are not usu- 
ally made of such hard stone as the petaloid celts and consequently 
are less suited for cutting wood than for chopping flesh ; besides, 
these broad hatchet blades are, in form, the most elaborate of all 
the implements, and are often decorated with a degree of care that 
is far more likely to be bestowed upon weapons than on mere tools 
meant foreveryday use. That many celts were used also as weapons 
is more than likely, while on the other hand the hatchet blades 
(pL xxi, t5; pl. xxit, 7) are extremely blunted, so that even if 
originally intended for use as weapons they must have been put to 
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more commonplace use on occasion, A fine blade of simple form 
and with two side nicks, from St Kitts, is figured in im Thurn's 
West Indian Stone Implements (plate Үпт, б). 

Other stone objects: — Plate xu, 4, represents a beautiful little 
blade of hard dense stone, 8 14 inches long, three-fourths of an inch 
broad, and three-eighths of an inch thick, pointed at both ends and 
carefully smoothed though not polished. It is almost too brittle 
for use as a weapon, for since being in the collection it was acci- 
dentally broken by a slight blow; nevertheless, protected for most 
of its length in a hilt of soft wood or hide bound on wet, it may 
have served the purpose of a dagger. A somewhat similar but 
larger object is figured by Mr Duerden,' and a specimen identical 
in form with the опе from Jamaica is in the collections of the Cana- 
dian Institute." 

Plate xxr, 18, shows a sickle-shape cutting implement, with 
keen edges at the extreme tip of the smaller end and at the convex 
margin of the larger end. It may be grasped comfortably at the 
middle. For skinning and cutting up human flesh this implement 
would have proved very convenient. 

Plate xxit, 5, shows a roughly shaped object, without any at- 
tempt at finish, provided with a curved groove along the face of 
the base. [t was probably used for smoothing or sharpening other 
stone and shell implements, 

Figure 5 of plate xxu, from St Kitts, is of whitish sedimentary 
rock, different from anything known on the two islands. It has a 
groove along the thicker straight margin and pits for the fingers 
on the sides It may have been intended for smoothing arrow- 
shafts or other woodwork. 

Plate xxtit, 21, is apparently half of one of the objects vaguely 
known as '"banner-stones," this one perhaps having been of the 
" butterfly-stone" shape. An attempt at ornamentation has been 
made by pecking the smoothed surface so as to produce a pattern 
by contrast. This style of work is seen on some elaborate hatchet 
heads from other islands.* 

1 fudiam Remain: im. Jamaira, big. S. 

в Report for 1897. 

"See Ment Indian Stone Serplementy, op. cit. 
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Plate xxiit, 22, 23, illustrate amulets or charms, It has been sug- 
gested that the former represents a vulva, but until more definite 
evidence of the existence of phallic customs or rites in the West 
Indies is adduced, we must be content to regard it, like figure 23, as 
an amulet of unknown signification, The perforation in each of 
these cases was produced by rubbing a groove on each side till they 
met, and not by drilling. Figure 24 of the same plate exhibits a 
bulky crescentic object of considerable thickness. Its function is 
not known, unless it be an unusual form of rubber or grinder. 

Plate xxiii, 25, shows à coarse, much-worn mortar from Nevis. 
Plate sxin o, is a beautiful little oval mortar or stone bowl in the 
possession of Mrs Huggins. On the near end may be seen a neatly 
drilled hele; at the opposite end the edge is deficient. Mr im 
Thurn figures a tiny mortar from St Kitts, With respect to the 
holes in the Nevis mortar, there can be no doubt that they were 
drilled. There is an oval stone mortar from St Barts, similar to 
this one, but without the holes, in the possession of Dr W. J. 
Branch. In the Connell collection there is a stone 
"sinker" from Nevis neatly perforated at the small 
end by drilling from opposite sides. 

Figure 21 illustrates a rather remarkable object 
of somewhat coarse-grained black stone, found by 
a fisherman in Nevis in 1897 under a shore-cliff 
where the earth falls from time to time. This im- 
plement, or whatever it is, for we can form no idea 
of its meaning, is 9*4 inches long by 4 inches across 
the head. The butt is an inch and a fourth in diam- | 
eter and cut squaré with the sides. The head is Р! аР: 
set somewhat obliquely to the shaft, and is nearly — о. EE 
triangular in section; the upper edge is not sharp. 

At the Two-mile Hill midden there was found a fragment of an 
object made of soft sedimentary rock; it is a corner of a thin 
plate, three-sixteenths of an inch thick and slightly concave. Such 
a tool may have been used to smooth the surface of pottery before 
drying. 

From the surface of the St Johns midden was procured a frag- 
ment of a baking slab of stone resembling the baking tiles of which 
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numerous fragments were seen at the same spot. Originally the 
slab must have been circular, about two feet across, three-fourths ol 
an inch thick in the middle, and an inch and three-fourths at the 


Half of a biconcave, elongate, oval mealing-stone was found at 
Stonecastle in St Kitts, The object was originally about two feet 
long by ten inches broad. One side is more hollowed than the 
other.. 

Fiint-flakes, — These occur frequently in all the middens, but 
none have been found reduced to any definite shape. Similar flakes 
have been recovered from excavations in Jamaica and Demerara,’ 
and from their frequency and the freshness of their fracture, arti- 
ficial ongin is indicated. The local flint occurs as nodules, with a 
thick whitish incrustation, in the shingle of some beaches, being 
derived from the shore cliffs of clay conglomer- 
ate. It breaks with very sharp edges, almost 
as sharp as glass. The flakes in the middens 
had been almost certainly used as scrapers and 
knives. 

In January, 1898, there was found in Dr 

EMI: та Branch's garden in Basseterre a flint apparently 
Aint, two sides: St Kitts, Of purposive form (бе. 22). The blade in sec- 
(24) tion is triangular, but not exactly symmetrical, 

one side being longer; the back is chipped 
down so as to make a flat surface, which may have been attached 
to a haít ; there is a neat nick at the base ; the cutting edge is sharp, 
but minutely notched by use. 





SHELI IMPLEMENTS 

As before mentioned, celt-like blades of shell have been found 
іп some abundance in St Kitts, and are just as common in Nevis, 
though the Connell collection has only about five specimens. The 
writer is not prepared to agree with the statement that fossil shells 
from the limestone were used for this purpose. Examination of a 
large number of specimens from Barbados seems to show the 
identity of their condition with those of St Kitts, especially in cases 
C iim Thum, Among the Indianrof Guiana. 
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where the latter have been exposed on the surface. There ts but 
little limestone in St Kitts, and none in Nevis, and although the 
writer has often hunted for fossils, he has never seen a strombus, 
so that this species must be comparatively rare in the limestone. 
The St Kitts objects are certainly made from fresh shell, as are 
probably also those from Barbados. 

The common form of adze in Barbados was-cut out of the colum- 
ellar or inner lip of the king-conch (Stroméus gigas). The anterior 
end of this lip is upturned to form the canal, and it is this curve 
that gives the peculiar twist to the end of this form of implement, 
which Mr im Thurn has aptly called the “ shoe-horn" type. From 
the nature of the shell the cutting edge is necessarily gouge-like, 
The rare stone gouges sometimes found in the West Indies are prob- 
ably imitated from the shell tool. 

The shoe-horn type is rare in St Kitts, Most of the shell imple- 
ments here are made from the broadly expanded outer lip of the 
king-conch. In most cases this is roughly chipped into shape, and 
care is taken only with the edge. The parallel furrows on the 
external surface of the shell are sometimes half rubbed down, giving 
the appearance which Mr im Thurn has mistaken for artificial 
grooving, but which is perfectly familiar to one acquainted with the 
shell. Anumber of tools of a better class occur, the writer is inclined 
to think, more commonly in the middens than on the surface, though 
this may be due merely to the destruction of the surface specimens 
by weathering and tillage. They are carefully ground to the pet- 
aloid celt or Scandinavian shape; occasionally they are almost 
triangular, and broad in proportion to length. Like the celts, the 
shell implements are of various sizes, from large unsmoothed speci- 
mens six inches long to nicely made chisels two and a half inches by 
half an inch, and neat little wedges two inches long. 

A fact worthy of note is that a few short stout wedges are made 
from the outer lip of the Stroméus accipitrinus. Rarely long nar- 
row chisela were shaped out of the outer lip of the Cassis fuéerosa. 

Many of the shell adzes found in the middens are quite perfect, 
their edges not being blunt. 1t being fairly easy to grind these 
tools, they were probably kept in good order ; and as they were little 
liable to serious breaking, in this respect unlike stone implements, 
but few damaged tools would have to be discarded. 
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From the Christ-church midden was taken a scoop made from 
‘the body-whorl of the Cyprwa exanthema, This part of the shell 
would make an excelient spoon, but in this case half of it has been 
removed and the edge sharply beveled (fig. 23). The small end, 
where a handle may have been affixed,is broken. The scoop is an 
inch and three-fourths broad and was orginally two inches long. 
On the surface of the Two-mile Hill midden was found a shallow 
spoon, cut out of the body-whorl of a king-conch. — It is two and a 
half inches by nearly two inches, and about a quarter of an inch 
deep internally. 

ORNAMENTS 

A single bead of elongated barrel shape, 11 mm. by 5.5 mm., 
polished and neatly perforated through its long axis, was taken 
from the Christ-church midden by the writer. It is of opaque white 





Fra. ту. — Shell scoop, Christ- Fic. 24. — Shell amulet from St John's 
church midden. (м) midden, (Nat. size. | 


stone, probably quartz, with veins of homblende. Mr im Thurn 
figures a shell pendant, shaped like a jaguar's tooth, from Nevis; 
it is half perforated from each side at one end, but the perforations 
do not meet. 

From the Christ-church midden was also taken the flat valve of 
a red Spondylus with a small hole that was certainly artificially 
punched, 

Figure 24 shows a curious object of conch-shell from the surface 
of St John's midden, It represents the head of a bird and is worked 
exactly alike on both sides, Whether merely ornamental or of 
symbolic significance is not known, 

Many of the small shells, which occur in abundance in the mid- 
dens, have been examined and compared but without establishing 
any probability of artificial perforation. 
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POTTERY 

The oniy entire examples of the potter's art yet found were in 
the Indian grave previously mentioned, The specimens discovered 
in this deposit (pl. xxiv, A) are (1) an oval bowl, 974 inches by 6 
inches and 334 inches deep, with a simple handle at each end, made 
of coarse dark earth, badly fired, and without ornamentation. (2) 
A platter, 8 inches by 7 inches, with the lip continued into a spirally 
curved, perforated handle; there are circular incised lines on the 
inner surface, extending into the spiral of the handle, and externally 
a small perforated boss for a suspending string, (3) A number of 
fragments, most of which have been pieced together so as to render 
a complete restoration possible (lower right-hand figure of pl. XXI). 
Thus restored the sherds are seen to be parts of a jar 12 ¥4 inches 
high by 1314 inches in diameterat the rim. — There isa simple pat- 
tern in white paint applied directly to the well-baked clay. 

All of the pottery from the middens is very fragmentary. Only 
a [ew pieces are in a condition to indicate with certainty the charac- 
ter of the vessels (in these cases always small) of which they form 
parts: butin other instances it has been possible, by careful measure- 
ments and plotting of curves, to restore the original shapes from 
single fragments with more or less probability of truth. 

The material varies greatly in texture and perhaps in composition, 
There is also considerable variety in technique, but probably only 
in accordance with the uses for which the earthenware was designed 
Thus, the coarse unpainted sherds of cooking-pots and baking- 
slabs are so irregular as to indicate that these articles were modeled 
as is now done by the negroes in Nevis ; while some of the lips and 
reflected edges of jars and basins are finished almost with the truc- 
ness of wheel-turned pottery, showing a high degree of skill in 
coiling. 

There is considerable variety in the forms of the lips of ceramic 
objects, and as many of them were made with great care, the diver- 
sity cannot be attributed to chance. It certainly indicates a degree 
of individuality of invention on the part of the potters, or at any rate 
a selection guided by the taste ofeach artist, The varieties are repre- 
sented in the accompanying outlines (fig. 25), Numbers 9, 11, 
12, 13, 14, and 16 are of dark unpainted ware, some of the pieces 
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being ornamented with incisions. Numbers 1, 2, 5, 8, (5, 17, I8, 
21, 22, and 23 show rims of red painted vessels, some with a 
thick layer of paint, others with a well applied slip. The remainder 
are from specimens with patterns painted on the plain smoothed 
surface of clay, without a slip. 








23 
Fic, 25. — Sections of lips of pottery vessels. The right is the inner side 
in each case, (M) 
The surface of the pottery was often carefully smoothed, especially 
where paint was to be applied. In other cases the general in- 
equality was rubbed down, but the marks of the smoothing tool are 
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plainly visible. Some sherds of dark clay show that the vessels 
were apparently purposely roughened on the outside by drawing a 
rough piece of wood or coral over the damp clay, The under side 
of baking tiles is left untouched. 

On some vessels red paint is applied thickly over the whole out- 
side or the whole inside, but rarely over both. A thin alip of red 
paint occurs on other pieces, well fired in so as not to appear as a 
distinct layer, as is the case with the thick paint, which is now crack- 
ing off A slip of light red, well baked, is also found, but only on 
highly finished articles. A few very small sherds of unusual thick- 
ness, an inch or more, have a cream paint on one side. 

The firing of the pottery also varies. The most carefully 
smoothed objects are extremely well burned, but the direct action 
of the flame is suggested by discoloration in some cases. The 
common coarse pots are very’ friable, 

Ornamentation is achieved by means of incised lines and paint. 
It occurs naturally on the parts most exposed to view — the out- 
side of jars, the inside of platters, and the expanded lips of basins. 
The incised patterns are all conven- 
tional, consisting mostly of straight 
lines, hatching, and sometimes dots 
(fig. 26). This form of decoration 
is found on thin unpainted ware of 
dark clay, Incisions are occasionally 
employed on thick painted vessels 
to define the painted areas. Deep 
squarely cut grooves, and wide 
modeled furrows occur on a few 
sherds of red-painted ware. One or 
more circular incised lines were drawn in the bottom of vessels of 
open shape, 

Painted patterns are also conventional ; they are made up mostly 
of spirals curves, along with straight lines, as shown in the 
lower left-hand figure of plate xxi. The patterns are in white or 
sometimes light blue, on a red ground or on the unpainted reddish 
clay. One example of an angular pattern is executed in white and 
light red on dark red. The thick rim of unpainted vessels is usually 








Fic. 26,— Incised patterns on pottery, 
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painted dark red, A walnut-black stain, probably of vegetal origin, 
is used inside the lips of basins, The colors used are vermilion, 
light red, and dark red for slips (orange occurs on part of one well 
finished article); white and light blue for patterns; and the black 
stain mentioned above, 

The examples of modeling and luting thus far found are almost 
entirely restricted to handles, which consist of simple ears and bosses 
and the common loop. A fragment of an earthenware human mask 
was obtained, showing in part the method of face painting. The 
skin is of chocolate color, the lips vermilion, and the pattern is in 
white (hg. 27). Figure 28 shows what seems to be a handle in 





Fic. 27. — Fragment of human mask ig pottery, Fic, 28. — Turtie's head in pot- 
from Stane-fort.. ( 44) tery, from Two-mile Hill. 


the form of a turtle’s head. Another sherd bears what appears to 
be a prominent eye luted on. 

The sherds belong to a variety of vessels and utensils, Frag- 
ments of circular baking tiles, an inch thick, with a slightly raised 
edge, are common. Wery numerous sherds of soot-stained cooking 
pots point to a more or less globular form, but no exact restora- 
tion has been possible. The forms of vessels as existing or restored 
are best described by plates xxi (lower right-hand figure), xxiv, А, 
and figure 29. Platters, basins, bowls, and jars are the types thus 
far determined from the fragments, The bottoms are never con- 
vex, but are always flat or slightly concave. Several bottoms 
raised on a foot have been found. From the similarity of material 
and technique this foot has been provisionally assigned to the type 
of bow! represented in figure 29. 


Rock CARVINGS 
The known petroglyphs of St Kitts occur at four places, but in 
one case the stone may have been brought to its present position in 
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recent times. Photographs of some of the petroglyphs have been 
obtained, after darkening the incisions with charcoal and touching 
up the high lights with a whitish stone. 

At Hart’s bay, below West-Farm, there is a large rock (pl. 
xxiv, c) washed by the sea on one side, while the other side, facing 
the north and sloping at about 45°, is 
covered with uncouth figures, many 
now almost effaced by weathering. 
The petroglyphs all represent human 
faces or figures. The inctsions are 
deep, originally perhaps a quarter of 
an inch, and the rock is the ordinary 
trap of the island. While having this 
rock photographed the writer found 
a smaller one with simple faces cut in 
the. same style (pl. xxiv, n). Both 
the east and west sides of this stone 
bearcarvings. There are two kitchen 
middens within half a mile of this spot. 

Up Stone-fort ravine, a few hun- 
dred yards from the road, the sides 
of the gut, here about fifty feet high, 
approach within ten or twelve feet and 
make a narrow gloomy gorge with 
perpendicular or overhanging walls. 
Along both sides are numerous pro- 
tesque human faces and occasionally 
figures, cut in the case-hardened gravel 
and sandstone, They are for the most == n 
part well out of reach, but it is not сак И" e pon 
necessary to suppose that this indi- С 
cates the fall of the stream-bed since they were made, for the artists 
had only a limited vein of sand affording a surface suitable for this 
work. The cliffs are mostly of coarse gravel, with large pebbles and 
rocks embedded. It must be admitted that with a hard stick it is 
comparatively easy to mark the sandstone, and some of the faces, 
low down on the west wall, were perhaps made or retouched by 
idle hands. 
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Local tradition has assigned an ancient date to the carvings ; the 
story is that a battle having taken place between the English and 
French settlers, the latter were defeated and driven up the gorge. 
While hemmed in here, and before they were finally massacred, 
they amused themselves by sketching on the walls of their prison, 
according to the usual custom of historical prisoners. The stream 
bears the alternative name of Bloody river to this day. The actual 
petroglyphs at this place number more than a hundred. Of the cer- 
tainly genuine Indian 
works, a few of the best 
preserved are represented 
in figure 30. They do 
not lend themselves to 
photography, ^ although 
опе satisfactory plate 
showing two eccentric 
hgures was — obtained, 
There are other large and 
comparatively elaborate heads which the writer hesitates to figure, 
although himself sure of their Indian origin, because of the slight 
doubt manifested by others on this point. 

The finest example of rock carving probably in the Lesser 
Antilles occurs at Wingfield estate, In a cane-field, about thirty 
yards from the road up to the works, occur a group of bowlders of 
purely natural form and arrangement. The largest of these presents 
a flat surface, inclined at about 30? and facing almost north, on 
which are two figures, locally called the ‘Man and Woman.” 
They measure 32 by 27 inches, and 24 by 18 inches, respectively 
(pL xxiv, B). The chief lines are half an inch deep and two inches 
wide, The larger isa human figure with an enormous belly on which 
the navel is indicated, The head is smal! and simple, consisting of 
eyes and a mouth enclosed in a broad face, like some of the simple 
etched figures at Hart's bay and at Stone-fort, but in this case it 
has large ears. The smaller figure, also human, has a large square 
head with two curling plumes. The body is represented by a 
straight line intersecting a small circle, Both figures are drawn in 
a squatting posture, and the limbs are treated in the same conven- 





Fic. 30.—Petroglyphs in Stone-fort gorge, St Kitts. 
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tional style as in some of the deep petroglyphs of British Guiana, 
A, trace of a third face is seen on the right of the photograph. 

At Willett’s estate, on the north side of St Kitts, to the rear of 
the manager's house, is a flat, natural slab, 3 feet by 2 feet and 6 
inches thick, bearing petroglyphs (see figure 31). It has been 
placed, no one knows when, by some gentleman with antiquarian 
instincts, on a rough masonry pedestal, with the view no doubt of 
preserving the carving; but in these utilitarian days the stone has 
been found convenient in washing the 
clothes and in grinding the chocolate 
for the family, and in consequence 
the petroglyphs аге almost effaced. It 
is with difficulty that the details of 
the chief figure can be made out; it | 
is 10 inches long by 7 inches wide at ~~ кке” ” 
the base; the lines are half an inch Ес. 31. — Petroglyph at Willers, 
broad and were very shallow; they SERI 
are now marked only by being still rough while the general surface 
of the rock is worn smoother, One may imagine that the figure 
represents the front view of a man sitting cross-legged. The head 
has large pendulous ears. There is another face on the rock, 
and traces of several others of the simple eyes-and-mouth type. 

These rock engravings do not present much mutual resemblance 
With the exception of the Stone-fort faces, they are all cut in hard 
rock. The incisions are generally deep, especially the eye-holes. 
The eyes surrounded by circles, like goggles, are seen at Hart's 
bay and at Stone-fort. This form occurs in Jamaica." The general 
style of the Wingfield figures is that of the deep carvings of British 
Guiana, The Willett stone slightly resembles the petroglyph in St 
Vincent figured by Ober.? 






MIDDENS 

The writer has been able thus fär to locate the sites of six Indian 
settlements in St Kitts and two in Nevis. 

The new road cut by Governor Haynes Smith round Stone-fort 
passes through the steep slope of the hill to reach the edge of the 

! Duerden, /ndían Kemains of. Jamaica. 
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shore-cliff, along which it then runs. The new cutting exposed a 
midden that was very rich in debris. Claws of the land-crab and 
occasionally of sea-crabs, shells of the whelk (Turbo picaj, queen- 
conch (Cassis tuberosa), king-conch (Strombus gigas), and several 
others, fish-bones, bones of birds and a small mammal are extremely 
plentiful, while fragments of shells and bits of coral and sherds of 
pottery complete the refuse. A few conch-shell implements have 
been recovered. No systematic excavation of this nor of any other 
midden has been undertaken. 

In the field above West-farm estate fragments of Indian pottery 
were found in a roadside cutting. Within a few yards of this. spot 
was an Indian grave. 

Where the road passes through Two-mile hill, below Johnson's 
estate, fragments of pottery, broken shell, crab-claws, and shell im- 
plements are scattered freely on the field and in the roadside cutting. 
A shell spoon was picked up on the surface at the roadside, and 
conch-shell implements are particularly abundant on the fields in 
this vicinity. 

At the edge of the road, in the field facing the village of Cayon, 
Indian pottery has been found associated with broken shells, ete. 
These four sites are in close proximity to streams. 

In the field abutting Christ-church cemetery there is a rich de- 
posit of aboriginal debris. Where the pits dug for “rain traps" 
expose a few feet below the surface, fragments of pottery, a stone 
bead, and a shell scoop have been found associated with crab-claws 
and fish-bones, as well as great quantities of small shells — nerita, 
monodonta, fissurella, joints of chiton, etc. The shells here found 
still retain their natural colors to a great extent. 

In the field opposite 5t John's school may be found fragments 
of pottery of the same type as in the other middens, and associated 
with broken shell (mostly of the smaller kinds as at Christ-church), 
occasional fish-bones, and shell implements, An incisor of an agouti, 
and a piece of coral very much worn by rubbing at one margin were 
found here, and a piece of a stone baking-slab, a shell amulet, and a 
pendant were also procured from this site. These two last men- 
tioned sites are on the northern side of St Kitts, far from any stream 
or other fresh water. Springs may be found in the mountains, but 
at a distance of more than a mile from either of these spots. 
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At Butler's estate, in. Nevis, there is a field which has always 
borne the name of “Indian camp.” On examination it proved to 
be profusely strewn with broken shell and very fragmentary pottery ; 
indeed the latter was scarcely distinctive of Indian work. 

At New River estate, in Nevis, Mr W. Maynard found a fine 
stone celt while having a trench dug. The writer afterward visited 
the spot in his company and found it to be undoubtedly a midden. 
A little digging was done and a number of fragments of pottery 
and several shell adzes were unearthed. The former afforded some 
good examples of Indian work. 

The prevalence of fragments of coral among the Indian debris 
is significant They were certainly used for filing, rasping, and 
smoothing objects of wood, or perhaps even shell and bone, One 
piece that shows decided marks of continued use has been collected. 
The flint flakes have already been commented on, Common water- 
worn pebbles with marks of hammering were very probably used 
by the Indians, but such protoliths are natural! to man of all stapes 
of culture, and no notice has been taken of them by collectors. 

Mortuary REMAINS 

It has already been mentioned that pottery associated with human 
leg-bones were taken from a gut-side at West-farm, On visiting 
the place a few months later, the man who originally made the find 
was able to identify the exact spot, and excavation from the top of 
the little cliff revealed the skull, which, with as many of the bones 
as could be handled, were removed. Nothing else was found with 

The body was buried facing the east, in a sitting position with 
the arms crossed and the fingers resting on the shoulders, The 
face was upturned, The pottery had been placed evidently in front 
of the feet. The bones are those of a male adult, The occiput 
was flattened to such a degree that the outline of the back of the 
neck must have continued straight up to the vertex. Unfortunately, 
before the bones were prepared with glue to allow of handling and 
measuring, the facial and basal parts of the skull suddenly crumbled 
away. The earth of St Kitts appears to have a remarkably disin- 
tegrating effect on bone. 

5T VINCENT, 

WET INDIES 


OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
FYLFOT OR SWASTIKA 


By FRANK HAMILTON CUSHING!' 


While studying the pictographic designs representing games of 
the ancient Mexicans, I was struck by the symbol which stood for 
the world and the four quarters, according to which all arrow 
games or diagram games derived from them were played. This 
consisted of a circle enclosing a simple cross (see figure a). Oppo- 





site the four extremities of the cross, however, were little circular 
dots each of a different color, leaving no question as to the signifi- 
cance of the enclosed cross as that of the four directions, or the 
plane of this world. This latter was further shown by a slightly 
larger dot or circle, parti-celored, and placed іп the center of the 
circle at the intersection of the cross as the synthesis of the four 
regions represented by the external dots as the “all in one." 
Among the Navajos the world and the four directions as one are 
represented in an identical manner, although no dots are used, but 
a double circle is sometimes drawn (5). This is especially the case 
when the figure is drawn as a sacred diagram, A very significant 
variant of this is sometimes to be observed in which the points 

UThese notes, from an incomplete and unpublished lecture by the Iate Frank Ham- 
ilton Cushing, together with the accompanying “* shield-making prayer of a Priest of the 
Bow" of the Zafii Indians, are kindly furnished the Amcricen Anthropologist by Мга 
Cushing. The notes were probably not designed by their author for publication in their 
present form, bot for obvious reasons are here given without change. The prayer, so 
significant as showing the origm of the fyifot or swastika at least among the Zufil, was 
wntten down by Mr Cushing both in the language of that tribe and in translation. Each 
ks given in facsimile, The totem at the bottom of the original is the Mmesa/i ower, 
‘Ténateall being Mr Cushing's Zuñi name. — EDITOR. 
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where the arms of the cross join the inner circle are broken off at 
onê side (¢): Yet further, amongst the Pimas of Arizona the symbol 
of the four winds is made singly by leaving off the outer circle of 
this diagram and employing merely the cross with the four curved 
arms(d)  Thisfigure is common throughout ancient America, from 
Ohio to the ruins of Yucatan and the Andes. In a few instances 
the cross with these curved arms becomes the true swastika, as 
among some of the pictographs of the Southwest ; and my obser- 
vations of varieties of these have led me, in connection with the 
known meanings of the Mexican, Navajo, and Pima diagrams, to 
the conclusion that the right-angle swastika, so to call it, was pri- 
marily the representation of the circle of the four Wind-gods 
standing at the heads of their "trails" or directions, but neces- 
sarily represented at right angles to these trails in order to distin- 
guish them therefrom, In the light of this observation, the open 
spaces in the inner circle of the Navajo, and the broken circle of 
the Pima diagram, become conceivable as the gateways of the 
winds, thus symbolizing not only the world and the four quarters, 
but also the winds of the four directions, all in one figure. That 
the true swastika of the Orient and the gammadion of Europe and 
their many variants (which I have since made study of) had prac- 
tically the same genesis as these early American forms seems to 
admit of little doubt. 

The examination. of the Zuüi gammadio-form arrangement of 
the four sacred ancient spaces or terraces of the gods (of the four 
directions, see figure ¢) and of the ancient Finnish fylfot-arrow symbol 





of the thunderbolt (of all directions, see igure /) would seem to add 
so much evidence to this conception of the original meaning of the 
swastika that further research seems desirable. 

The peculiar form of this symbol of the world and the two or 
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four directions or quarters in it used in games, divinations, and the 
heraldry of China, Japan, and Korea, in which the arms of the en- 
closed cross are double-curved (2), is but another variety of this 





swastika, of which I also observed beginnings in the Mexican pic- 
tographs representing the celebrated mantle of the five roses on 
which the sacred game of pachisi was customarily played (4). — It is 
probable however that this figure, as apart from the simpler region 
symbol, was developed both in Mexico and in the Orient in connec- 
tion with cane (arrow) games, a section of a cane or reed at one of 





its joints (f) representing the highest or all count (as well as all the 
four quarters and their synthesis), whilst the cane divided into four 
slips stood for the four quarters apart, each counting according to 
the quarter it was marked for and conformed to, as in the symbol 
of the four directions and the world within them seen on Chinese 
compasses and on the national flag of Korea (7). 
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DISTRIBUTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
MEWAN STOCK OF CALIFORNIA 


By C. HART MERRIAM 
INTRODUCTION 


Of the twenty-four or more linguistic stocks of California Indians 
the JM -zean (called by Powell Moguelumnan) i$ one of the largest, 
one of the most diversified, and one of the least known. In pop- 
ulation, in number of tribes, in extent of territory, and in degree of 
differentiation it has only à single rival — the Piute. 

While its early history and migrations, and the vicissitudes by 
which tt became broken up and scattered may never be known, this 
much is certain: that fora period reaching far back into the past — 
so far indeed that there are no traditions to the contrary — it has 
consisted of four principal divisions, two of which are in geographical 
contact, the other two separated from the main stock and from one 
another by tribes speaking widely different languages, For many 
hundreds — perhaps thousands—of years it has occupied three 
distinct and disconnected areas— a large and broad area in the 
middle of the state, comprising the foothills and lower slopes of the 
middle Sierra, with an adjacent section of the great interior valley, 
and two small independent areas in the coast region north of 
San Francisco bay (see map). 

The main body of the stock consists of two principal parts, which 
may be known as the Jfe’~ww or Mountain people, and the 
Mew'-ko or Valley people —each comprising a number of tribes 
and subtribes, 

The tribes north of San Francisco bay occupy two isolated 
areas — one, the coast region from the Petaluma marshes westerly 
to Point Reyes and north nearly to. Russian river; the other, a 
narrow area reaching from the south end of Clear lake in Lake 
county southward to Pope valley in northern Napa county, 
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The coast people were of three tribes, differing somewhat in 
language —the oo! -boc-e'-£o,. Leb-Lah!-te-swut'-&o, and. O'-/akh- 
nent eo, 

The Lake County people have no tribal name for themselves, 
but, like the Sierra Mewuk, use the various rancheria or village 
names. They may be called 7u'-lc-am-me from their ancient settle- 
ment a little south of Lower lake, or O'-/3-am-se from their more 
recent settlement on Putah creek in Coyote valley. 

The stock here called Me'-wan has been, in whole or in part 
and under various names —as Mirsun, Moguriumnan, and Mewnk 
—the subject of discussion by several authors, notably Powell, 
Powers, and Gatschet, although nothing approaching a correct 
statement of the distribution and relations of the tribes has as yet 
appeared. Of the stock names in use, Murs» has been already 
dropped as belonging to another stock. — Megnuelumman 1 reject for 
two reasons— its clumsiness, and the fact that it is based on the 
name of one of the smallest and most insignificant tribes of the 
entire group. — In its place I here introduce the stock name MEwaN, 
derived from the root of the word for * people* common to nearly 
all the tribes (as Me'-wut, Me'-wah, Mew ah, ME tee, Meebo, 
МГ -слай),) Mewan has the double merit of brevity and of con- 
formity with the usual mode of ending stock names. 

The aim of the present paper is to suggest a classification for 
Indian tribes, to apply this classification to the Mewan stock, and to 
record certain original observations on the distribution of its several 
divisions. Published material is neither repeated nor discussed; 
controversial matters are avoided, and in the lists of villages of the 
various tribes none are included save those given me by the Indians 
themselves. | 

Indian words are written in simple phonetic English, arid dia- 
critical marks have the phonetic values ordinarily given them — as 
in the Century Dictionary. 


CLASSIFICATION 
In attempting a classification of the Mewan stock one is con- 
fronted at the outset by the absolute non-existence of such a thing 
as a standard of classification for Indian groups. Ethnologists use 
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the terms "stock" and " family" interchangeably, regarding them as 
synonymous, and drop at once from stock to tribe, giving no heed 
to divisions of intermediate rank. And if evidence of relationship, 
however remote, is detected between two or more stocks the practice 
is to merge such stock under a common name and pool the con- 
tained tribes — as if the aims of science were served by the abolition 
of group names and by mixing together in a common jumble a 
rabble of tribes of diverse relationships ! 

Imagine the chaos in zoology and botany if families or genera 
were merged whenever relationships are established with other 
families or genera. Surely no one will dispute the assertion that 
the recognition by name of well defined groups in nature — whether 
in botany, zoology, or ethnology —is essential to a clear and ready 
comprehension of kinship — so essential indeed that without it prog- 
ress in classification is out of the question, 

Why not allow the well differentiated stocks to stand, irrespective 
of remote affiliations, and bring together allied stocks under the 
broader term “ phylum"? 

To the naturalist, accustomed to grouping forms of life into 
classes, orders, families, genera, and species, with subordinate divi- 
sions under each, the absence of classification in ethnology is most 
bewildering, and to the student of anthropology, whatever his 
antecedents, it must necessarily prove a serious obstacle to the clear 
perception of relationships. 

The purpose of classification is to bring things of a kind together, 
to arrange related objects in such a manner as to show degrees of 
rank and affinity, and to supply convenient headings for categories 
of equal value, The number of categories needed depends on the 
number of groups of different rank requiring classification, In the 
case of Indian tribes, it is believed that all ordinary needs may be 
met by the use of the headings phylum, stock, family, subfamily, 
tribe, and subtribe. If in exceptional cases more are required, 
superfamily and supertribe may be added. 

The following is submitted as a provisional classification of the 
Mewan stock : 
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Classification of the Mewan Stock 
STOCK FAMILY SUBFAMILY ‘TRIED 


Northem Me'-wuk 
Me'-wuk Middle Me'-wuk 
Southern Me'wuk 


: Hul-poom'-ne 

( Me'wuk Mo-koz'-um-ne 
Mo-kal'-um-ne 
Chil-Ium"-ne 


Mew'-ko Si-a-kum-ne 
‘Tu-ol'-um-ne 
EW O'-che-hak 
ME'-WAN Wi'-pa 
Han-ne'-suk 
Yatch-a-chum'-ne 


Tu'-le-am'-me  'Tu'-le-am'-me (or O'-là-yo'-me) 
In-ne'-ko 2 m 
In-ne'-ko Ökmen ko 
Hoo'-koo-e'-ko4 Le-kah'-te-wut'-ko 


Hoo'-koo-e'-ko 


MEWUK FAMILY 

The Afe’-wué family comprises the two largest divisions or sub- 
families of the stock — the Me'-wwt proper, inhabiting the Sierra 
foothills from the Middle Cosumnes southward to Fresno creek, 
and the JMez'-&o, inhabiting the adjacent interior plain from a few 
miles south of the lower part of American river southerly to Tuol- 
umne river, 

It is an interesting fact, as showing how both Indians and whites 
may be influenced by the same physical features, that the present 
boundary between the valley and mountain counties —the line sep- 
arating Sacramento, San loaquin, and Stanislaus counties of the 
plain from Amador, Calaveras, and Tuolumne counties of the foot- 
hills and mountains, coincides almost exactly with the time-honored 
boundary between the Mewko and Mewuk tribes. 


THE MEWUK SUBFAMILY 
The Mr-wuk subfamily occupies the timbered foothills and 
lower mountain slopes and valleys of the west flank of the Sierra 
from Middle fork of Cosumnes river southerly (following the trend 
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of the mountains) to Fresno creek — a distance in an air line of about 
ito miles: The breadth of their territory averages about 30 miles, 
beyond which narrow tongues follow some of the river valleys for 
I5 or 20 miles to the eastward, penetrating well into the moun- 
tains — as along the Tuolumne and Merced rivers. 

The Zone position of the Mewuk tribes, as pointed out by me 
several years ago,’ is Upper Sonoran and low Transition. Most of 
them occupy the Digger Pine belt (dominant tree Pinus sadiniana) ; 
the remainder the lower edge of the Ponderosa pine belt (dominant 
tree Pinus ponderosa). 

THe Mewuk Trines 

The Mewuk people may be divided into three principal groups 
or tribes, of approximately equal extent and degree of differentia- 
tion, which, for lack of better names, are here called Northern, 
Middle, and Southern Mewuk. Their word or name for ‘ people '— 
by which they always mean their own people —is, in the northern 
division, We'-ww&; in the middle division, .We'-wak: in the southern 
division, Metê or Mew'-wah. The members of these tribes or 
supertribes have no names for themselves but are commonly known 
by the names of their principal rancherias or villages. They often 
called one another after the points of the compass, as Tam- 
moo-lek or Tah-mah-L1'-£o, Írom faÁ'-mah north ; Choo -mat-tu£, 
Choo-ma-te! -ka, [rom choo match south. 

The villages are of two classes: (1) those in which the families 
of the head chiefs — the Zi-am-pe-£o or " Royal families "— reside, 
and (2) those inhabited solely by the common people. The position 
of head chief is hereditary, and may descend from either father or 
mother to oldest son (or in some cases to a daughter). The head 
chief, called /i-aA'-^» by the northern Mewuk (or if a woman, 
mi -ang-ah), is a person of standing, power, and influence in the 
tribe, is recognized as head chief by the tributary villages, and must 
always be a member of a “ Royal family." 

The chiefs or "* speakers" of the minor villages, called Ze-zwa'-pe 
by the Northern Mewuk and @’-ov-che by the Middle Mewuk, are 
chosen from the common people and have noauthority save in their 
own villages. 


! Cohen, T. & XIX, 912-917, ]une 17, 1904. 
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The villages of the first class are of much consequence; they 
are the places where the principal ceremonies are held ; their names 
dominate the surrounding country and are used by the inhabitants 
of the adjacent minor villages — instead of their own local names — 
to designate the people and place to which they belong. Thus, if 
a resident of a minor village is asked the name of his tribe or home 
he gives the name, not of his actual residence but of the head village 
to which his village is tributary. 

But this is not all, for the name of a village of the first class is 
applied not only to the village itself, to its inhabitants, and to the 
inhabitants of the minor villages tributary to it, but also to a definite 
tract of country, often of considerable size, constituting the domain 
af the tribe. Thus Aé-waA!-ne was the name of the principal vil- 
lage in Yosemite valley — the home of the great chief Tenia (Ten- 
ni'-ah); it was also the name of the valley itself, and of the inhabit- 
ants of all the villages, nearly a dozen in number. — Chou-ch" Jak 
is a similar case. Тһе name is that of a village of the first class, 
situated in Chowchilla canyon; it is applied also to the inhabitants 
of all the tributary villages, of which there were many, and to a 
large tract of country, dominated by these people — a tract reaching 
from Fresno creek on the south to Merced river on the north. 

These primary divisions were the political, social, ceremonial, 
and geographic units of the Mewuk ; their importance therefore can 
hardly be overestimated. Whether they should be regarded as 
tribes or subtribes is of less consequence. For the present I prefer 
to consider them as subtribes, though by no means disposed to 
quarrel with those who would hold them as tribes. 

The tribal divisions I have adopted are based on simularity of 
language, it having been ascertained that while each village unit has 
dialectic peculiarities of its own, all of the village units may be as- 
sembled in three closely related linguistic groups, as follows : 


THE NORTHERN MEWUK 
The territory of the Northern Mewuk begins on the Middle 
fork of Cosumnes river and extends southerly to or a little beyond 
Calaveras creek, Its northeastern corner pushes across the Middle 
Cosumnes to Grizzly Flat whence its eastern boundary runs south- 
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erly toa point a little west of Big Trees, passing a few miles east 
of the present settlements of West Point and Railroad Flat, The 
easternmost settlement in the Mokelumne river region was Pek- 
Ken'-spo, about four miles east of West Point. 

The western boundary follows the lower border of the open 
forest of Digger pines and blue oaks from near Michigan Bar to 
May (near Carbondale), and thence, southerly, passing a little west 
of lone, Buena Vista, Lancha Plana, and Comanche. The southern 
boundary is not so clearly defined but lies a little south of a line 
drawn from San Andreas to Mountain Ranch (otherwise known as 
Eldorado) in Calaveras county. 

The hunting territory claimed by the Mewuk extends only about 
ten miles east of the villages, Beyond this they say that the country 
belongs to the Washoo— whom they call He’-sd-twé, meaning бир 
east people’ (from Ae'-sum, east). They call the Piute Aor -yu-todk 
ог Когаш'”-ич-ей, from their fondness for salt, бә -ай, By their 
neighbors on the north (the Nissenan) they are called Ao’-ne-w- 
kon! -ne. 

Following are the names and locations of some of the villages 
of the Northern Mewuk : 


Tatn-moo-[ef-fe-1, near Oleta, 

Oma, at Omo ranch, 

No-mah, at Indian Diggings. 

Chib-&e -mé-ze, at Grizzly Flat. 

Aun-ni'-sah, at West Point (also called Mas'-sing wal'-le mas-se). 

Pen-ken' -soo, 4 miles east of West Point. 

/fa-e' -nah, at Sandy Gulch, 2 miles south of West Point. 

Saw" -po-che, at Big Flat, 5 miles west of West Point. 

Witch-e-4ef -che, near Rich Gulch (called Ahp-pan-loul -te-lah at West 

Mo-nas-si, 1 mile east of Mokelumne Hill. 

Tü-woo-mus -se and. Fu-yuf-fe, on Government reservation 4 miles north- 
east of Jackson. — ( Zü-wwe-mus'-ze sounds like a. Piute name.) 

Pol- I! -as-yoo, at Scottsville, 114 mile south of Jackson. 

Yu-/o'-ne, at Sutter Creek (where the town of Sutter Creek now is), 

¥u-/?, at old mill r mile west of Plymouth. 

Chu£-Aan'-ne-rá, at lone. 
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Ü-gov' -san-ne, t mile south of Buena Vista. 
ffoo-fah'-soo, about 1 mile west of San Andreas. 


THE MIDDLE MEWUK 
The territory of the Middle Mewuk (or Me’-wah) begins on the 
north on or near Calaveras creek and extends southerly to Tuol- 
umne river, which it follows easterly to a little beyond Hetch- 
hetchy valley. The western boundary runs southeasterly from 
near Jenny Lind to La Grange on Tuolumne river. 
Following are the names and locations of some of the villages 
of the Middle Mewuk : 
Vung’ -ah-ko'-fo, 1 mile below Averys (between Big Trees and Murphys). 
Aut-too-gah, 1 mile north of Murphys. 
Hang-¢ -we-2, on McKinney ranch, 14 miles northeast of Columbia. 
Kah! -win-oo'-chah, on McCormick ranch, between North and Middle 
forks of Stanislaus river. 
Тал -d-maA, on main Stanislaus near old bridge (between McCormick 
and McKinney). 
A-goot-ta-nuk-ka (or ' Koot-ta-nuk-ka), 2 miles west of Vallecito. 
Koe-sf -mah-no'-nea, on Sixmile creek near Vallecito. 
Hi ye, at Robinson's Ferry on Stanislaus river. 
7r-hat-fo-yah, on south side Stanislaus, 2 miles up river from Carson 
Hill. 
Ро ғай, ай Springheld (3 miles northwest of Sonora). Largest village. 
Pad -Pah-/2'-no, at old Sonora Camp, 1 mile north of present Sonora. 
Hie-le-oo (also called Avo'-/o0-£e) , at Sonora (present rancheria). 
Ker -sah, at Phoenix Lake reservoir. 
Hunj'-ah, at Bald Rock, northeast of Soulsbyville (old original village). 
Ta'-les-sa'-nah, present Bald Rock rancheria, 244 miles northeast of 
Soulsbyville. 
Калу -pah-nin'-nah, 244 miles southwest of Jamestown. 
Ko-tuf/-Man-nah, at Rawhide, 2 miles northwest of Jamestown (across 
‘Table mountain). 
Hetch-hetch'-e, in Hetch-hetchy valley on Tuolumne river, 


THE SOUTHERN MEWUK 

The territory of the Southern Mewuk (or Mew'-wah) extends 
from the south side of Tuolumne river southward to Fresno creek, 
On the east it pushes up the Merced to include Yosemite valley 
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and Wawona, and on the west passes southeasterly irom a little 
south of LaGrange to near Raymond, The Chowchilla subtribe — 
apparently the largest and most powerful division of the Southern 
Mewuk-—— claim the country from Fresno creek to and beyond 
Mariposa creek, and from the easternmost limit of the tribe westerly 
to a point a little west of Vo’-warck ranchena, which is about 2 
miles south of Indian peak (about 5 miles from Grub Gulch). 
Following are the names and locations of a number of villages 
of the Southern Mewuk : 
Tuf-hn-al-go, on Big creek, 2 miles northeast of Groveland. 
Pahng-ah-Aung-che, at or near Garrote. 
Ap -ià-che, near Pahng-ah-Aung-che (Garrote), 
So-pen' -che, on Bull creek (east of Coulterville). 
Ak-wahk'-ne, near foot of Yosemite fall in Yosemite valley. 
FPal-jaé'-chan, at Wawona. 
Suf-pdk, at Hites Cove. 
Ffow-wi-ne, at Cold Spring. 
Chen-chi?-lah, in Chowchilla canyon. 
ATitch-d-wel-tah, 3 miles above Wassama. 
Was-sa'-ma, on Wassama creek near Ahwahne stage station. 
AR: pul sah, at Fresno Flat (on north side Fresno creek), 
Sé -sato-cke, at Horseshoe bend on Merced river (village occupied both 
sides of river). 
AK? -te-twe -nah, óne mile above (east of) Ow'-wal, on Merced river. 
Vah-:w'-kah-che, on. Merced river halfway between AAjf-/e-m -nah and 
Ou teal. 
Or’ -twal, at big water hole on Merced river at head of Pleasant valley. 
Kut’ -kah-hoo-/ak' -che, on Merced river in lower part of Pleasant valley. 
Wif-le-to, at pool on Merced river at Barret ranch, just below Pleasant 
valley. 
O-wei'-lin hahf -te ha, on Merced river 1 mile above dam of Exchequor 
mine. 
Ange -sa-wa-pak, on south side of Merced river opposite Afe-da'-naa. 
fe-kf -nah, on north side Merced river near Exchequor mine dam; 
Koo-yn'-hah-che, on Merced river 3 miles above Merced falls. 
Atiow'-lah-che, on Merced river 114 mile above Merced falls. 
St-ang’-aA-se, at base of mountain of same name between head of Pleasant 
valley and LaGrange (near corner where Stanislaus, ‘Tuolumne, 
Merced, and Mariposa counties come together). 
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Ko! -yo-che (salt people), 134 mile from Sr-ang’-aA-se. 

Wal-dang’-te, location uncertain. (A former chief was called £o-fdn'-yo 
by the Spanish Mexicans). 

Сладт-йайн'-сАг, оп Mariposa creek in lower timber (on old road), 

L£-ham-mit-te, on Mariposa creek in lower timber. 


He-hut-fo-che, 4 u " ыы 

Tin-Pl -nad-rhe, i i ad a ii 

Мол fafa the, - ы E: 

JVuf" -ehaa-che, " ия FK " (near present town 
of Mariposa). 

Wakk-kal! -loo-tah-che, on Mariposa creek in lower timber. 

Aor -svo-mah-te, " н H " (1$ mileabove 
Mariposa). 


Pe-lod -ne-che, on Mariposa creek in lower timber, 
HA-kil-/e, near Grub Gulch. 
OF -we'-ah, 2 or 3 miles south of Indian peak, about 5 miles from Grub 

Gulch. 

THE MEWKO SUBFAMILY 

The tribes inhabiting the lower Sacramento and Joaquin plains, 
like the Mewuk of the foothills, had no collective name for them- 
selves, but unlike the Mewuk had definite tribal names. In the 
absence of a group name they may be called Afezw’-#0 from Afe-n'-£e, 
their word for their own people. They are now so nearly extinct 
that it is more accurate to speak of them in the past. 

The territory of the Mewko began a few miles below the mouth 
of American river and reached south to Tuolumne river, Its eastern 
boundary ran from a point on Cosumnes river near Michigan Bar 
south to Calaveras river and thence southeasterly to near. Knights 
Ferry on Stanislaus river, and to a point a little west of LaGrange 
on Tuolumne river. Its western boundary is uncertain. We know 
that Mewko tribes followed the east bank of Sacramento river 
southerly and southwesterly to its mouth at Suisun bay, occupying 
the islands between the Joaquin and Sacramento westerly all the way 
to the “big water"; that they inhabited the cast side of the San 
Joaquin river continuously from the Tuolumne northward, and that 
at least one tribe — the Han-ne'-suk — lived west of the San Joa- 
quin. Itis almost certain that other tribes west of the San Joaquin 
—as the Vetchachumne, who lived between the San Joaquin and Mt 
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Diablo— belonged to the same group. These western tribes have 
been so long extinct that I have not been able to obtain trustworthy 
information as to their boundaries and relationships. 

The territory of the Mewko was about 70 miles in length (north 
and south) and 30 to 40 in average breadth east of the San Joaquin 
river. But just north of latitude 38°, where a long tongue, com- 
prising the (’-che-hat and W'i'-pa tribes, pushed westerly to Suisun 
bay, its breadth was fully 50 miles ; and if, as seems almost certain, 
the tribes between the San Joaquin and Mt Diablo range belonged 
to the same family, the average breadth must have been close to 50 
miles. 

The Zone position of the Mewko tribes is Lower Sonoran, all 
except the Wipa occupying the hot plain of the lower Sacramento 
and lower San Joaquin rivers. 


THe Mewko Trines 
The Mewko tribes concerning which I have succeeded in ob- 
taining original information are the /in/-poom'-ne, Mo-bos'-um-ne, 
Mo-hal’ -wmi-ne, Chil-(uer'-ne, St-a-d0n' -ne, Tu-ol'-uim-ne, 0 -che-hak 
(or O-che-kami'-ne), Wi'-pa, and Han-ne'-suk, 
All of these tribes spoke dialects of a common language. The 
Yatch'-a-chum'-ne probably belong with them, 


THE HULPOOMNE 
The Aful-poom'-ne occupied the east bank of the Sacramento 
nver from a few miles south of the mouth of American fiver south- 
ward to the Mokozumne territory. Their principal rancheria was at 
or near the present town of Freeport, 9 miles south of Sacramento. 

THE MOKOZUMNE 
The JMo-Eos' -um-ne (pronounced Mo-boz' -zum-me) occupied an 
extensive area to the south and east of the Hulpoomne, embracing 
the lower Cosumnes river and Deer creek, and extending from the 
Sacramento river easterly to near Michigan Bar. Cosumne, Slough 
House, Elk Grove, Franklin, Cortland, and Walnut Grove are in 
their territory. They are called 7?’-nan (west people) by the Ais’ - 

se-nan', and Aatw'-so by the "TIU - FL, 
The Mokozumne, with the possible exception of the Siakumne, 
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were the largest of the Mewko tribes and comprised the largest 
number of villages. Their center of distribution and density of 
population was along the lower Cosumnes and Deer creck, from 
slough House down, In this region were the following villages : 
Yoom-hoo'-¢, at place now occupied by graveyard on knoll near Slough 
House, 1 mile below present Cosumne postoffice. 
Уаш” -ті/?, оп сазі bank Cosumnes river directly across from. Sheldon's 
Loof'-le-maf, on Deer creek near Sheldon's barn. 
Sag-Re" -ile-d'e, on southeast side Cosumnes river 1*4 mile below Fat мт. 
AM? -à-man, on southeast side Cosumnes river 3 miles below Seo-£e -;fe-de. 
Lou -10e-müi, on northwest side Cosumnes river opposite Afi’ -a-man. 
Choo-yoom'-bà-du/, on northwest side Cosumnes river 1 mile below 
Mr -a-man. 
Aah-kahm'-M, on northwest side Cosumnes river !4 mile below 
Choa-yoom' -hà -dut. 
Soe'-poo, on northwest side Cosumnes river 3 miles below Chee-yoom'- 
kadil. 
Tow -boo-e, on northwest side Cosumnes river $ miles below .Soo-fooc. 
Cha -zvoh, on northwest side Cosumnes river 1 mile below Zw -4oo-e, 
Гат -пад-тал, on plain between Sacramento and Cosumnes river, 
Ko-/e' -ne, on plain on southeast side of Cosumnes river. 
Oo-mae'-chah, at Elk Grove, 
So-/o' -/o, seven miles below Elk Grove. 
Fw', a little northeast of Elk Grove. 
Higher up the Cosumnes were two others : 
fal-lam-mah, on Cosumnes plain — probably on Cosummnes river near 
Michigan Bar, which place in. the Nis'senan language is Pa/-Jam- 
mai, meaning ‘valley oak place' (from дп -/am, the valley or water 
oak, Quereus lobata). 
Lo-pah-taA'-tah, on Cosumnes river near timber (may have been Mewuk). 
The Za/atu: of Dana was a Mokozumne band which I have not 
yet been able to locate. 
THE OCHAKUMNE 
The O' -ehe-hak or O'-che-It-Eum" -ne (slurred to O' cAd-bum' -ne) 
occupied islands (apparently Brannan and Grand islands) between 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers, above the Wipa and below 
the Mokozumne. 
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THE WIPA 
The Wi’ -p2 occupied ANo'-yoop or Sherman island, between the 
mouths of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers immediately east 
of Suisun bay, and are the westernmost tribe of which anything 
positive is known. 
THE HANNESUK 
The /Zan-ue' -su& lived south or southeast of the Wipa. Their 
principal village was *' on a big river "— doubtless either the main San 
Joaquin or one of the large branches that traverse the tule marshes, 
of which West Channel well fits the required direction. Their lan- 
guage was essentially the same as that of the Wipa and Mokoz- 
ишпе. They were near neighbors of the Yatchachumne, and lived 
between them and the Wipa, 


THE YATCHACHUMNE 

The Farch-a-chum'-ne. lived. west of the San Joaquin river, 
between Stockton and Mt Diablo, and ranged thence southerly — 
how far we do not know. 

They are the only tribe included in the present paper concerning 
which I have not obtained original information from neighboring 
tribes. That they were closely related to the associated tribes here 
mentioned is at least probable, though perhaps not susceptible of 
proof. 

According to the authorless /i/ustrated History of San. Joaguin 
County, California, published in 1900, the Fachebo or. Vachebumnas 
pushed eastward across the San Joaquin river between Calaveras 
river and French Camp creek and had a village near the place now 
occupied by Stockton. In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that Stockton is at the corner point where the Chiume, 
Vatrhachumne, and Stakunme tribes met, and that the ground has 
been claimed by each of these three tribes, 


THE MOKALUMNE 
The AMs-Eal"-um-ne (Muk-Eel" -lum-ne or Mukb-bel -k») occupied 
the south side of Mokelumne river from a little above Lockford 
westerly past Lodi and Woodbridge to the San Joaquin tules. Their 
principal village, Mué'-£e/ (from which the tribe takes its name), 
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was on the bottomland a mile and a quarter west of the present site 
of Lockford, and was inhabited within the memory of matty persons 
now living. Another village was situated on the same (south) side 
of the river a little higher up (east of Lockford) on the way to 
Clements; it was abandoned earlier than Mud" - £z. 

La-lum'-ne, a rancheria near Clements (on the south side of 
Mokelumne river a little below the present bridge and a little back 
from the river), may be included under the Mokalumne tribe as its 
inhabitants spoke the same language. 


THK CHILUMNE 

The ChU-sm'-ne (pronounced. CAu/-lum'-ne) occupied the lower 
Calaveras River country and reached north to the territory of the 
Mokalumne, The boundary between the two was a nearly east and 
west line between the Calaveras and Mokelumne rivers, but a little 
nearer the Mokelumne. The Chilumne reached from the San Joa- 
quin tules easterly to a little beyond Linden. The present city of 
Stockton is in the southwest corner of their territory, at the point 
where the Chilumne, Siakumne, and Yatchachumne come together. 
Their language is essentially the same as that of the Tuolumne, and 
only slightly different from the Mokalumne.! 


THE SIAKUMNE 

The 5:!-4-бит!-не occupied a broad belt between the Calaveras 
and Stanislaus rivers, beginning on the north at or near Stockton 
and extending southerly to Stanislaus river and easterly to Knights 
Ferry. | 

THE TUOLUMNE 

The Ti-ol' -wm-ne (Tow-ol'-lum!'-ne) occupied the territory be- 
tween the lower Stanislaus and Tuolumne rivers and extended 
from the San Joaquin tules on the west easterly to ora little beyond 
Knights Ferry on Stanislaus river. 


THE INNEKO FAMILY 
Тһе /н-ле!-Ғо family comprises two disconnected and quite dif- 
ferent subfamilies — the Hoo’-too-c'-ko of the coast region north of 


11 am aware that the Chilinne have been referred to Yokuts stock, but a survivor of 
the tribe telis me that heir language was almost identica] with that of the Tuolumne, 
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San Francisco bay, and the 7w'-/e-am' -me of the interior hill country 
south of Clear lake, The Tuleamme are somewhat intermediate 
between the Hookooeko of the coast region and the Mewko of 
the great interior valley, but their affinities with the Hookoocko are 
much the closer. 

There being no recognized name for the family, I have adopted 
the word /n-uz/'-£o, which in the languages of the tribes north of 
San Francisco bay means ' the people,' or ' all the people.' 


THE TULEAMME SUBFAMILY 

The 7x' -le-am!'-me (or Tu'-fe-yo' -me) subfamily occupies a small 
isolated area among the Coast ranges of Lake and Napa counties. 
It is entirely cut off from other members of the stock and com- 
pletely surrounded by tribes speaking widely different languages. 
To the north are the AKai'-im-/o of Lower lake: to the east and 
southeast the Zaf'-twis, a Wintoon tribe; while to the south and 
southwest, separating the Tuleamme from their relatives on the 
coast, are two stocks — rst, the JMi-al -kah-mah or '" Wap fo," in- 
habiting Alexander, Knights, and upper Napa valleys ; and beyond 
these the Aan-a-ma’-ra of Russian River valley and the Santa Rosa 
plain. To the northwest are tribes of the so-called “ Pome" stock, 

The territory of the Tuleamme extended from the south end of 
Lower lake southward to Pope valley —a distance in an air line of 
barely 25 miles, The center of distribution was Coyote valley on 
Putah creek and the neighboring smaller valley of Wennok lake. 
The country of the Tuleamme therefore was farther north than that 
of any other division of the Mewan stock, and there is no reason 
to believe that the stock ever reached any more northerly point. 

The people have no tradition of any migration, but on the con- 
trary stoutly maintain that they have “always” lived in the area 
above defined. Indeed, their creation myth fixes their origin at a 
point in the low hills about 3 miles south of the lower end of Clear 
lake. This place ts the site of an ancient rancheria, called 73/-/r- 
yo! -me po-Loot, which persisted until recent years but is now extinct, 
I have adopted its name for that of the subfamily. The subfamily 
comprises only a single tribe — unless the principal villages are held 
to be tribes. 
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THE TULEAMME OR OLAYOME 

The members of the tribe have no tribal name for themselves 
but like the Mewuk call themselves after their principal villages. 
They may be named 7»'-/e-yo'-me (or Tu'-/e-am'-me) the same as 
the subfamily, or if preferred may be called 0'-/a-yo'-me (or O"-/a- 
am! -nme) after their principal village in Coyote valley. O'-/d-ai'-me 
means ' Coyote people.' 

The villages and their locations, according to the remnant of the 
tribe still living, were : 


Tu! -fe-yo'-me po-kool, about 3 miles south of Lower lake (the most ancient 
settlement of the tribe). 

Lah-Er -yo-sme po-koot, near present town of Middletown. 

Ki -Je-yo! -ke fo-koot, at north end of Coyote or Guenoc valley. 

O' -/a-yo' -me po-koof, in northern part of Coyote valley half a mile south 
of Aif-le-yo'-ke but north of Guenoc. 

Sah! -fi-yo-me po-koot, in a. rocky place at south end of Coyote valley, 
about 2 miles south of Guenoc, 

AHoo-&oc'-yo-me fo-koot, on. knoll on southwest bank of Putah creek in 
Phelan Ranch valley. The people call themselves Yo-me-&o' -fiaA. 
The last remnant of the tribe now inhabits this rancheria. 

Foo-koo’-ioo-mi po-koot, on east side of Putah creek less than 14 mile 
north of Phelan ranch house. 

Hof wah po-koot, on west side Putah creek close by present barn at Fhe- 
lan ranch house. 

Xd-boot’ po-goet, on low point cast of north end of Wennok lake. 

Sah? -sak/ fo-goof on flat at base of Cone peak (Lee-peek’ pow-we ) at 
southeast corner of Wennok lake. 

flaw! -hawi po-geot, on north bank of outlet of Wennok lake, near the 
lake. 

Tro’ -kew po-goot, in Pope valley. 

Weeds -di-tef’ -pe po goot, in Jerusalem valley. 

The Tuleamme are called #-/o4-no'-mahk (or Lok -no' -mah) by 
the Wappo, and 7z'-em-f» and. Ae/-Jew' -1ein-f/o by the Koi' -£n-fo (or 

'Ham-fo) of Lower lake. e/-/evy'-win-fo means ‘ Coyote people.’ 


THE HOOKOOEKO SUBFAMILY 
The Moo'-koo-e'-ko subfamily occupied the coast country from 
the north shore of Golden Gate and San Pablo bay northerly to 
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Duncan point, 4 miles south of the mouth of Russian river—a 
distance in an air line of about 50 miles. They belong to the Transi- 
tion zone. 

The subfamily comprises three tribes — the O-/a-ment'-&o. of 
Bodega bay; the Le&-£aA'-te-wut' -ko of the open hill country from 
Freestone to Petaluma; and the Z/oo!-£co-e' -bo of the region thence 
southward to San Francisco bay. 


THE OLAMENTKO 

The territory of the O-a-meni-£o begins on the north at Dun- 
can point, 4 miles south of the mouth of Russian river, and reaches 
southerly only to Valley Ford creek, in the open hill country mid- 
way between the mouths of Bodega and Tomales bays. The home 
of the Olamentko therefore was a very small area, only about ten 
miles in length along the coast, and not more than 8 or 9 miles in 
breadth at the widest part. The tribe lived mainly on the shore, 
going inland at certain seasons to hunt and gather acorns, Their 
center of distribution was Ve'-/e tam'-mal — Bodega bay — which 
was encircled by their villages. The farthest seaward was at Ze'-wwf 
hoo!-yak (meaning ‘willow point’) on Bodega Head; another was 
on the bar, now partly washed away, at the entrance to the bay ; 
and others were scattered about the shores at frequent intervals, 
particularly on. the east side, From this center the villages fol- 
lowed the coast north to Zow'-yah /2-бит at the mouth of Salmon 
creek, and south to Ай-шай!-сйс at the mouth of Valley Ford 
creek. 

'The Olamentko are called 4A'-£um-tut' -tah by the Kanamara. 


THE LEKAHTEWUTKO 

The territory of. the Leb-£aÁ -te-zeur" -Eo extended easterly from 
Freestone to-a point about a mile north of Petaluma. It lay east 
of the Ofamentko and north of the Hleeteoeke. The language was 
essentially the same as that of the /fookooeke. The principal 
villages were Lek-tah-te-wuf, about a mile north of Petaluma, and 
Pa-tou -wah-yo'-me, at Freestone, Po-tow'-wah-yo'-me was on the 
old Indian mound just cast of the present railroad station at Free- 
stone, and was inhabited until some time in the eighties —till about 
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1885 L am told, There was also at least one other village, near 
Valley Ford.' 

The Lekahtewut are called Pet-d-/o0-mah-che by the Kanamara, 
and On-wal'-e-sah by the Wappo. 


THE HOOKOOEKO 
The territory of the J7oo'-£oo-2'-£o extends from Valley Ford 
creek southerly to the Golden Gate, and from Point Reyes peninsula 
easterly to Petaluma marshes and San Pablo bay. Its northern 
boundary ran from Valley Ford creck easterly to a point about a 


dary of the Ofamentko and Lehaltewut, The present bounds of 
Marin county are almost — but not quite — coextensive with the 
Hooboorko territory. Mount Tamalpais and the series of beautiful 
valleys about its base, from San Rafael on the east to Olema on the 
west, and the long, fiord-like Tomales bay all belonged to the 77oo- 
bescbo; and some of the most familiar geographic names in Cali- 
fornia were taken directly from the vocabulary of the same tribe? 

It is of historic interest that the /Zoofeecke were the first west 
coast tribe to be discovered by Europeans. When Sir Francis 
Drake, in the summer of 1579, sailed along the south side of 
Point Reyes peninsula and put into the broad bay that now bears 
his name, he spent several weeks in their country and was much 
impressed by their friendliness and singular customs. 

Capt. M. C. Meeker of Occidental, Sonama county, tells me that in the winter of 
1861 or 18562 he witnessed « cremation near Valley Ford rancheria, Attracted by the 
loud wailing of the Indians he went to the spot and found them engaged in burning the 
body of a child. 

'Among such names nre Tamalpais, from J'am^-ma/ the bay country, and 27-22 д 
mountzin ( Tam.mnf-Mer or Tam mal: is their own name for the mountain) ; 
'Tamales bay, from Zam-ma/ the bay country ( Zam-ma! hoo-yusl, Tamales point; Zum- 
molto, the people on Tamales bay in distinction to those of the interior) ; Olema, from 
O./4'-ma4 the same of the place ; Marin county, from Aarin, a great chief of the Jeo- 
dooeko tribe ; Novato, from Nota} ie another chief. The name Petaluma appears to 
have come from the Kanamars tribe on the north, Other familiar Indian place numes 
on the north side of the bay region are Sonoma, Napa, Suskol, and Suisun — ell original 
names for the same places in the language of the Poo" -e-zein, the tribe next east. of the 
Hookooeko. Mt Tamalpais is the only mountain in the land of the Hookoocko, but two 
others are visible —Sonoma peak which they call Oo’-mad-er's, and St Helena, which 
they call Chick" ah- pr. 
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A few of the many villages of the /7os£oer£o were: 
Lich’ -a-fam'-ma/, at or near the present site of Nicasio. 
A h-soan'-me, at or near San. Rafael. 
Cho'-betch-ah, at or near Novato. 
fe -wan-nel-loe-toak', at or near Sausalito. 
Бадо Ае, оп the long. point on east side of entrance to Tamales 
bay. 
Oo’ -troo-mi-ah, near present town of Tomales. 
O-if mah, near present town of Olema. 
There were numerous others, along both shores of Tomales 
bay, and at various points in the interior valleys. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE TRIBES 

Of the seventeen tribes comprising the Mewan stock, the three 
Mewuk or Sierra tribes are each represented by a considerable 
number of living men and women; the Tuleamme of Lake county 
by possibly half-a dozen persons; while all of the valley and coast 
tribes, thirteen in number — namely, the Olamentko, Lekahtewut, 
Hookooeko, Hulpoomne, Ochehak, Wipa, Hannesuk, Yatchach- 
umne, Mokozumne, Mokalumne, Chilumne, Siakumne, and Tuol- 
umne —are either already extinct or are represented by only one 
or two survivors. 

The conclusion is obvious, namely, that the resisting power ot 
the tribes depends, not on numbers, not on extent of territory, not 
on aggressive or defensive habits, but solely on degree of accessi- 
bility to the whites, Contact with whites is deadly; the Indians 
cannot hold out against it, and the rapidity of their disappearance 
is directly proportionate to the closeness and duration of the con- 
tact, Thus the valley tribes within easy reach of the early Span- 
iards were’ swept away first; the coast tribes, next in accessibility, 
were next to perish; while the Sierra tribes, inhabiting a rough 
mountainous country, were able to hold out longer and still sur- 
vive in considerable numbers, though long since reduced to a mis- 
erable remnant of their former strength." 

"For s discunsion of the rate, amount, and causes of decrease of California Indians, 
see my paper entitled The Indian Population of California, American Anthropolasist, 
vol 7, рр. 504-506, 1005. 
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THe Mar 

The tribal boundaries given on the accompanying map (plate xxv) 
are believed to be in the main correct. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, as to the limits of the Manneswé and Vatehachumme, as to the 
northern boundary of the LeéaAfewwf, and as to both northern and 
southern boundaries of the Orhehaé, 

BIOLOGICAL SURTEY, 

WasHIKGTON, D. C. 


PRECOLUMBIAN ELEPHANT MEDALS FOUND 
IN MINNESOTA 


Bv N. H. WINCHELL 


In one of the archeological volumes of the late J.V. Brower he has 
published an account of the discovery of a remarkable bronze medal 
bearing date 1446. It was found by Mr Howard W. Crosby in 
an old Indian trail in “ Pine cooley,’ near Hastings, Minnesota. 
Mr Brower introduced a plate showing both sides of the medal,’ and 
his remarks lead to the belief that it was of Indian origin and is to 
be classed with other discoveries that have been reported showing 
that the Indians had knowledge of the elephant. It is well known 
to archeologists that pipes of catlinite shaped like the elephant have 
been discovered in Iowa, also that a so-called “elephant mound” 
in Wisconsin has been much debated, since it is situated in the 
region of the effigy mounds of the Northwest, Later some frag- 
ments of elephants’ (or mastodons') tusks have been exhumed from 
a mound in Wisconsin by a representative (Norris) of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. 

Since the publication of Mr Brower's volume two other bronze 
medals of identical size and figure have been discovered — one at 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, the other, as reported, at St Cloud, 

The coexistence of man and the mastodon, or mammoth, in 
America, as in Europe, has advanced now beyond the stage of pre- 
sumption, and has been so well verified that it can hardly be 
excluded from the realm of science.* Still it is necessary to exer- 
cise care in the use of facts brought to light that seem to bear on 
this question. 

І have seen Mr Crosby's and Mr Kennedy's medals, and can 





! Minneseta, pl. 1X. 
3Prof W. B. Scott, in Scribner's Afagazine for April, 1887, has exhaustively re- 
viewed the evidence of the late existence of the elephant in America, and has concluded that 
not many centuries ago the elephant was an important element in American life. 
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vouch for their genuineness. They were certainly beyond the skill 
of the Minnesota aborigines, both in the metallic alloy of which they 
are composed and in the mechanical execution of the embossing, 
to say nothing of the Roman characters and the correct Latin in 
which they are inscribed. They can have therefore no relation to 
aboriginal elephant pipes or to elephant mounds, and hence, though 
they were molded prior to the discovery by Columbus, they cannot 
be accepted as evidence that the Indians were familiar with the great 
pachyderm. 

In searching for some explanation of the origin of these medals, 
and of their occurrence in America amongst the Indians, I have 
been aided by Judge George B. Young, of St Paul, and by Prof. 
Igino Sapino, director of the National Museum, Bargello, Florence, 
Italy. I have been permitted to use here a copy of a letter written 
by Judge Young to Mr H. P. Upham of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, published in the Afastings Gazette of December 17, 1904, 
which shows the Italian origin of these medals. 


SF PAUL, New £5, Грол. 
Dean Urnam : 

The medal which you showed me this morning, and which was recently 
dug up at Grand Forks, was undoubtedly issued in honor of the Lady Isotta 
of Rimini. Such is the plain meaning of the inscription on the obverse of the 
medal, namely, ** D- Isottzz Ariminensi,"" the letter DI: doubtless standing for- 
Domine. Тһе date on the reverse, 1446, in. Roman numerals, is no doubt 
the date on which the medal was struck. 

Sigismondo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, although already married, fell 
madly in love with the Lady Isotta, who was celebrated for her beauty, intellect 
and culture, and continued until the end of his life the object of his adoration. 
She became his mistress and bore him several children in the lifetime of his 
first and of his second wife; and when he became a second time a widower 
she became his wife. 

In the year 1446 Sigismondo Malatesta began the construction of the re- 
markable church of San Francesco at Rimini. In one of the chapels of that 
remarkable church there still remains the splendid and fantastic tomb erected 
to Isotta in her lifetime, The urn of her sarcophagus is supported. by two 
elephants, and bears the inscription, “> J/softe Ariminense, B- M- sacrum 
MCCCCL." 

The D- has been interpreted by some as Zoe, goddess, or divine, and 
Be M. as Beate Memorie (of Messed Memory); others, unwilling to credit 
such impiety, hold that A- JW: is Bene Memoria (of Good Memory), How- 
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ever this may be, the D. may well be interpreted as standing for Donna, both 
on thé urn and on the medal. 1t will be noticed that the elephant is common 
to the tomb and to the medal. 
Sigismondo Malatesta died in 1468 ; Isotta in 1470. 
Signed (JupaE Ggo, B. тоско), 
To H. FPF. UPHAM, ESQ. ا‎ ) 


The accompanying plate xxv1 illustrates the medal of Mr Crosby. 
Plate xxvi shows the sarcophagus of Isotta, mentioned by Judge 
Young, from a photograph procured in Italy by Mr E. A. Whiford 
and furnished by Mr Crosby. The church dates from the thirteenth 
century, but its present condition is due to a reconstruction by 
Malatesta in the fifteenth century in honor of Isotta. 

A letter from Professor Sapino, as translated by M. Giuliani of 
5t Paul, is as follows : 


DEAR SIR: 

That medal which you wrote to me about is the one made by Mattei di 
Pasti (born 142-, died t4907). He was an architect and painter, His name 
was Pandolfo Malatesta Signore di Rimini, He was working as an architect 
with Leon Battista Alberti at this time on the construction of the 5t Francis 
temple at Rimini, and made these medals for Signore Pandolfo Malatesta and 
for Lady Isotta Atti, and the medal was presented to her in 1446; but | am 
unable to tell when the medal was brought to America. If it is important to 
know if the medal is of any value and to trace its history you can see any of 
the following : 

Armand: J’ swdagliert della Rinascenza, Paris, 1883-1887. 

Sapino: Cahuoye delle medaglie nel Tempio nazionale 4i Firenze, 

Talregg : Лайал Medals, 


FLORENCE, ITALY, Jan. so, 1007. 


Ісіко SArINO, 
Director Nar. Museum, 
Bargello, Florence, айу. 


I have not been able to consult any of the works referred to by 
Professor Sapino, but the pleasant little volume of Mrs E. Augusta 
King, entitled Лайая Highways (1895), gives an account of a visit 
to Rimini, in which she describes this temple, or church, of the 
Malatestas, and dwells on the numerous signs of dedication to Isotta. 
He “ elevated her to the rank оГ: a divinity, and placed all over the 
church, as if it were some Christian monogram, the initials of her 
name and his own —1, S. . ... and introduced into the sculptured 





ornament of the cathedral, Inside and outside, his badge of an ele- 
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phant and hers of a rose, together with his coat of arms, and his 
portrait, and their monogram." 

The foregoing is sufficient to prove the medals to be of Italian 
origin, and it remains only to call attention to their possible source. 
It is well known that one of the most efficient and trusted of the 
companions of La Salle was the Italian Chevalier Henry de Tonty, 
who was with him at Fort Crevecceur on the Illinois river, whence 
Hennepin and Michel Accault departed for the purpose of exploring, 
under La Salle's direction, the upper waters of the Mississippi. This 
was in March, 1680. In La Salle's letter describing this expedi- 
tion he states that Accault was furnished with “ about a thousand 
pounds of goods, such as are most valued in those regions." This 
party was captured and robbed by a band of Sioux Indians in the 
vicinity of Lake Pepin, and were conducted to Mille Lacs, in Mille 
Lacs county, Minnesota. The articles usually taken on such expe- 
ditions were such as would propitiate the natives — hatchets, knives, 
tobacco, gaudy cloths and beads, and such articles of personal adorn- 
ment as rings, bracelets, and medals. There is no mention of medals 
in the outfit of Accault. It seems probable, however, that he had a 
number of the Isotta medals, and that they were supplied by Tonty, 
who was probably not alone a companion of La Salle, but, judg- 
ing from his independent action and authority, was also in some 
measure a partner interested in the expected emoluments of La 
Salle's discoveries. 

From Mille Lacs the medals could easily have been scattered 
anywhere in the northwestern region within the area occupied by 
the Sioux at that time. None has been found, as yet, within the 
area dominated then by the Ojibwa. 

ST Paul, МІММЕЗОТА, 

Apri! s, roa. 

‘See also alate publication; " Sigmeronde Pandoifs Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, 

A Sudy ofa XV Century Jralian Depot By Edward Hotton, New York. E. P. 


CAHOKIA OR MONK'S MOUND 
Bv CYRUS THOMAS 


There is one fact in regard to the mound group in the Missis- 
sippi or “American” bottom, six miles east of St Louis, known as 
the Cahokia mounds, which has not received that consideration 
from archeologists and antiquarians it deserves. As is well known, 
the largest tumulus of the group, called the Cahokia or Monk's 
mound, is the largest prehistoric earthen structure in the United 
As this mound has been frequently figured and described — 
even a model having been cast in iron—a very brief description 
will suffice for the present purpose. "It is," says Mr David I. 
Bushnell, Jr,! “a truncated rectangular pyramid, rising to a height 
of one hundred feet above the original surface. The dimensions of 
the base are : from north to south 1,080 feet; from east to west 7 10 
feet. The area of the base is about 16 acres. Viewed from the 
east it appears regular in form, and three terraces are clearly de- 
fined’ Тһе lowest of these terraces, which is the only one nec- 
essary for us to notice here, is much the largest of the three, ani, 
according to the author quoted, "is 500 fect from east to west 
[that is, across the face of the mound}, and 200 feet from north to 
south " — that is, extending outward from the mound. Mr Bush- 
nell does not mention the height of this terrace, but William Mc- 
Adams? states that itis 30 feet. The latter authority gives the 
dimensions of the base of the mound as 721 feet east and west by 
998 feet north and south, and the height oy feet. 

As the dimensions of the base mentioned by Mr Bushnell would 
make the area 17.5 acres instead of 16, we shall accept those of 
Mr McAdams, Allowing for the terrace the same under slope 
against the mound as at the outer surface, the contents would be 
~The Cahokia and Surrounding Mound Groups, Peabody Murn Paperin 11, no. 


І, 1904. 
* Аний оу Cahokia ur Mond's Mound, p. 1, 1885. 
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the same as those of a rectangular mass 500 feet long, 200 feet 
wide, and 30 feet thick ; in other words, 3,000,000 cubic feet. This 
would leave the base of the true mound, following McAdams' 
measurements, 798 by 721 feet, Assuming the slopes to terminate 
in à point at the top— which would give less than the true solid 
contents — the contents of the mound (omitting the terrace) would 
be 18,987,000; adding the terrace makes the total contents about 
22,000,000 cubic feet.' 

Asit is now generally conceded that these prehistoric struc- 
tures were built by Indians, we have the puzzling problem pre- 
sented of explaining how this great mass was heaped up by natives 
who had neither beasts for draft or bearing burdens, nor vehicles 
ior conveying materials, nor iron tools; but must have carried the 
earth by individual loads, in baskets or native cloth, or in some simi- 
lar way. Nor is this the only point needing explanation ; for it is 
apparent that the builders must have been able in some way to as- 
semble and operate their forces in a lengthened effort, The method 
by which they built up these mounds is not a mere supposition, as 
the lumps or small masses of earth which formed the individual 
loads have been observed in several instances. 

To build up a mound in the manner indicated was slow work ; 
but Mr Gerard Fowke, who has had practical experience in exca- 
vating mounds, concludes that a hundred persons, with only the 
means at hand that the Indians could have employed, could heap 
an earthern tumulus 100 feet in diameter at the base and 20 [eet 
high in 42 days. As the earth is usually obtained immediately 
around the base, generally the loose surface soil, Mr Fowke -as- 
sumes that each person could dig and carry up 25 loads per day, 
averaging half a cubic foot to the load. 

As the contents of the Cahokia mound are equal to 420 times 
those of Mr Fowke's assumed tumulus, it would require the hun- 
dred persons, laboring in the same way, to work every day for forty- 
eight years to construct the great tumulus. As this is not even 
supposable, we may assume the tribe was comparatively strong and 
could put a thousand laborers at the work, who, working at the same 

V The estimate given by the writer in a previous publicstion was not only based on 
lower measurements, but omitted the terrace from the reckoning. 
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rate, might complete the structure in 4.8, or, in round numbers, 5 
years. That no tribe of Indians ever did, would, or could devote 
five years of constant labor to the erection of a single tumulus, will 
probably be admitted by every one acquainted with Indian character. 

In order to study the question from different points, let us sup- 
pose the tribe, or combined tribes if more than one, could put 5,000 
persons at the work ; it would still require an entire year. As itis 
not likely that any tribe ever kept 5,000 of the population at work 
on a single mound continuously for a year, we must resort to some 
more likely theory. 

That Mr Fowke's estimate of the number and size of the loads is 
reasotíable will probably be admitted. Moreover it is applicable to 
the case in point, as the large depression about the eastern and 
northeastern base of the mound shows plainly where the material 
for its construction was obtained. And although digging round the 
base would have a tendency to exaggerate the height, the natural 
surface of the ground is very apparent on the southwestern and 
western sides, from which it seems no earth was taken. That no 
natural elevation existed here may be assumed without doubt, judg- 
ing from all the indications, It is evident, therefore, that no 
material change can be made in our calculation. Slightly increas- 
ing the size and number of loads to the individual, would decrease 
the time, though to a small extent only if the assumption be kept 
within reasonable limits. 

It would seem, therefore, that the only reasonable supposition is 
that the mound was built up by successive additions. How often 
these were made, and how much was added at one period, must be 
wholly conjectural, If we suppose the tribe living at this point to 
have been a populous one, which was probably the case — say ten 
or twelve thousand — it is not probable that they would have added 
more than the equivalent of the great terrace in a season ; far more 
likely not more than half that, as the terrace, calculating on the 
basis assumed, would have required 5,000 persons at work con- 
stantly for 80 days. The work, therefore, when we take into 
consideration the 65 or 70 other mounds of the group, several of 
which contain each 250,000 cubic feet of earth, must have been 
carried on at intervals for several, perhaps many, years. 
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These facts present some puzzling problems to which we invite 
the attention of American archeologists and antiquanians — not only 
those suggested by what precedes, but those bearing on the subject 
of the probable or even possible builders. The artifacts discovered 
on the site do not differ in any appreciable respect from those along 
the banks of the southern Mississippi, especially in southeastern Mis- 
souri and eastern Arkansas. Professor W. H. Holmes, the leading 
authority on ancient American pottery, who has seen Dr Patrick's 
collections from the group, says there has been found here no type 
that is appreciably different from the types of the pottery district of 
the southern Mississippi. We seem therefore to be limited in our 
search for the builders to a tribe or people found inhabiting more 
southerly regions at the time of the first coming of the whites, That 
the mounds of the group are not attributable to the Cahokia or any 
other Algonquian tribe of Illinois may be asserted with confidence. 
If it be conceded that we must look to the Southern states for 
the builders, then it will be agreed that the tribal movement was 
southward. 

Although there are reasons for believing the mounds were cov- 
ered with timber in the year 1700, there are no indications leading 
to the conclusion that they belong to a period of great antiquity. 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNEUOLOGY, 

WasuimcGroN, D. C. 


WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL  — 1839-1997 


On January 21, 1907, at his home in Wayland, Massachusetts, after a 
very brief illness, William Wells Newell passed quietly and unexpectedly 
away. То science and to the circle of his friends and acquaintances the 
loss is great. The writer of this memorial notice, having known him and 
worked with him for more than fifteen years, mourns the disappearance 
of a lovable personality no less than the passing of one of the great figures 
in the history of anthropological science in America, All who knew him 
felt the uniqueness of his power to labor and at the same time to stimulate 
others. He was the happy combination of the man with the man of 
science, one who fulfilled the requirements of old Terence — ** Homo 
sum, et humani a me nil alienum futo."  Fortunate was it that the founda- 
tions af the study of folk-lore as & science in America were laid under his 
auspices. 

Mr Newell had a good ancestry and inherited qualities from both 
sides. Не was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 24, 1839, his 
father being the Reverend William Newell, long the minister of the First 
Parish (Unitarian) Church in that city; and his mother, the daughter of 
Mr Wells, a schoolmaster of the good old type, a man of marked character 
and influence in his day. After graduating from Harvard in 1859, he 
studied for the ministry and took his degree from Harvard Divinity 
School four years later. When he left college, he acted for some months 
as assistant to the Reverend Edward Everett Hale, and might have spent 
the rest of his life in social service and allied philanthropic activities had 
not the exigencies of the country at the time demanded his presence 
elsewhere. 

His pastoral labors began at Germantown, Pennsylvania, where he 
was beloved and is still affectionately remembered ; but soon ended, for he 
did not find the ministry of such a nature as to make it his life-work. 
He next turned to the profession of teaching, conducting for some time 
a private school; from 1863 to 1870 he was Tutor in Philosophy at 
Harvard University, In 1884 he made his home in Cambridge, devoting 
himself to private study and research in literature and the new science of 
folk-lore, in the pursuit of which he rose to eminence. He was, for the 
rest of his life, a marked example of the scholar and investigator, who had 
no direct connection with any educational or scientific institution, public 
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or private. From time to time, however, he delivered before various 
societies and institutions addresses on subjects of various sorts in the fields 
of literature and folk-lore. Besides his connection with the American 
Folk-Lore Society, Mr Newell had relations with several other literary and 
scientific bodies, He was a Fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and a member of the American Anthropological 
Association. He was also an active and valued member of the Authors’ 
Club of Boston, in whose social functions and literary exercises he alike 
took part; and of the History of Religions Club, where his wide reading 
and great knowledge of comparative folk-loreand primitive religion made 
him indispensable to his fellow members. No discussion of such topics 
was ever complete without his illumining word, 

Mr Newell was an accomplished Shakespearean scholar, as the pres- 
ent writer was pleasantly made aware during a performance of one of 
the great plays by Julia Marlowe one evening in Montreal after the meet- 
ing of the American Folk-Lore Society in that city in 1892. His knowl- 
edge of the text of the play was extensive and his critical remarks were 
all to the point. ‘To the Journal of American Fold-Lore (vol. xv, 1907) 
he contributed an article on ** The Sources of. Shakespeare's Tempest,"' 
pointing out the folk-lore element in this and in Ayrer's ** Die. Schóne 
Sidea.'' 

Drawn early to. the study of the legends of King Arthur and the 
stories of the Holy Grail, Mr Newell continued an investigator in that 
field to the day of his death. — His translations from Chrestien de ‘Troyes 
were published in 1897 under the tithe Aime Arthur and the Table 
feund (2 vols.), with valuable introduction, interpretative and critico- 
historical comments, and notes In this work, of which a flattering 
review appeared in The Atlantic Monthly (vol. LXxx, 1898), Mr Newell 
set forth the opinion, repeated and amplified in a series of articles an 
“The Legend of the Holy Grail,"' contributed to the Journal of Amer- 
Han Folk-Lore (vols. x-xv), and published as a whole in 1902, that 
Chrestien of Troyes was the one most important factor in giving shape 
and body to the Arthurian legends and that the Celts had no. prime share 
in the production of a legendary fend’, the origin of which had hitherto 
been commonly and completely attributed to them.. This view has not 
received the approval of European critics, though there is evidently much 
truth in Mr Newell's contentions. 

Mr Newell had a decidedly poetical temperament, and had his devel- 
opment proceeded entirely along literary lines, he might have accom- 
plished much of lasting value in the form of verse. As it was, he did 
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publish several volumes of poems. In 188r appeared a translation of 
the (Edipus Tyrannus, and in 1895 Wends for Music, a collection of 46 
of his own poems, a second edition of which, more than doubled in bulk, 
was published in rgo4. In 1900 appeared translations of Sonnets апа 
Madrigali of Michelangelo Buonarroti. Mt Newell's ‘* Decoration” 
poem, dated from New Rochelle, New York, 1878, is a noble piece of 
verse, deserving place in all anthologies of greetings to the patriotic dead. 
A beautiful requiem, too, he wrote, but it hardly applies to himself, far 
many friends now harbor his thoughts after he has gone : 

From northern earth how bloomed this stranger blest ? 

Beloved and cherished upon Nature's breast. 

Shall dear companions sigh above his grave 

While forests murmur, and while grasses wave? 

Who harboreth his thoughts, now he is gone ? — 

No second friend ; they trusted him alone. 

Where gain of life, since he hath found repose ? — 

May be a bluer sky, a redder rose." 

His profound humanity is revealed in a little poem of '' Greeting," 
belonging to the year 1893: 

u Beside the tides of Atlantic, that flow so clear and so cold, 

By the feet of the shining Sierras, by western Gate of Gold, 

Where the billowy seas of the prairie roll green under skies of light, 

In glens of the leafy highlands, on fields where the cotton is white ; 

| hail thee, 1 greet thee, my brother! Receive the heart and the hand, 

In the name of the bountiful parent, the dearly belovéd land! 

She weareth the mantle of plenty, she reigneth from sea to sea ; 

As wide ás the realm of the mother the thoughts of the children be,"' 

Besides his literary and poetic gifts, Mr Newell had also a certain me- 
chanical skill, and at his home in Wayland he established a private press 
from which came or were to come one or two of his minor publications. 
He was indeed 2 manysided man in the best sense, and this manysided- 
ness repeated itself in the particular branch of science to which his life 
was chiefly devoted. In folk-lore he touched topic after topic, without 
losing sight of the general nexus. 

In 1883 Mr Newell published Famers and Songs of. American Children 
(New York, pp. xii, 242), a work which in its second edition (1903) is 
still the standard and only comprehensive and authoritative treatment of 
the subject. Here the importance of such activities of the child in relation 
to the primitive beliefs and practices of the race is pointed out and their 
comparative aspect considered. This book has been the vade mecum of 
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all subsequent investigators in this attractive field, In his contributions 
to the Journal af American Folk-Lore Mr Newell several times touched 
upon the same topic. In the fifth volume (pp. 70-71) he discussed 
** Knights of Spain '' às illustrating marriage by capture, and in the twelfth 
volume (pp. 292-293) treated of children's games and rhymes from 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, etc. In a note (vol. vri, p. 96) on the '* Diffa- 
sion of Song-games,'' he maintained that the identity of English and 
American games is due in part tọ “the continual admixture caused by 
immigration," and notalone to descent from common originals. It was 
in his book on games and songs that Mr Newell expressed the opinion, 
approved subsequently by Professor F. J. Child, that ** the English bal- 
lad was already born when Canute the Dane coasted the shore of Brit- 
ain; its golden age was already over when Dante summed up medieval 
thought in the Divina Commedia; its reproductive period was atan end 
when Columbus enlarged the horizon of Europe to admit a New World ; it 
was a memory of the past when the American colonies were founded." 
He held, too, as proved by Professor Child's investigations, that, with 
the possible exception of a few later historical ballads, there is ““ по such 
thing as a distinctively Scottish popular song,'' Scottish ballads being in 
general ** only surviving dialectic forms of old English." The pages of 
the Journal reveal how successful he was in attempting to gather the still 
existing remains of English ballads in America. To the Boas Anniver- 
sary Volume, just issued, Mr Newell contributed a ** Note on the Inter- 
pretation of European Song-Games," in which he emphasizes the 
importance of continued culture-contact as a. factor in the production of 
concordance. 

In 1888 Mr Newell was busy witH the preliminaries for the founda- 
tion of a society for the study of folk-lore in America, in accordance with 
a circular letter issued May 5, 1887. At a meeting held in Cambridge, 
January 4, 1888, was organized the American Folk-Lore Society, which 
has reached its present proportions largely through his zealous labors and 
his unselfish services. Mr Newell was the first secretary of the Socicty, 
and the only occupant of that office, his tenure of which being afterward 
made permanent. ‘The Society determined to issue a Journal of a scien- 
tific character, designed "for the collection of the fast-vanishing remains 
of Folk-lore in America," and “ for the study of the general subject, and 
the publication of the results of special students in this department." 
The first number of the Journal, for April-June, 1888, appeared under 
the general editorship of Mr Newell, whose intimate connection with this 
publication ceased only with his death. 
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From the issuing of the first number in 1889 to the close of the 
thirteenth volume in tg00, Mr Newell, was the editor of The Jourmti of 
American Folk-Lore, and continued his services as associate editor. from 
that time until his death. Of the Memoirs (eight volumes, 1894-1904 ; 
the ninth is soon to appear) published by the Society, he was also the 
responsible editor. A glance through the volumes of the Journal reveals 
the enormous amount of editorial and other work accomplished by him. 
Besides contributing some thirty important and many minor articles, he 
conducted several departments, and furnished many scores of authorita- 
tive book reviews, to say nothing of innumerable lesser bibliographical 
notes. ‘These book reviews abundantly demonstrate his wide reading and 
thorough grasp of the subject of comparative folk-lore, no less than his 
wonderful knowledge of those topics lying more especially in his own 
particular field, It is in some of these reviews that we find examples of 
his best work, both as to criticism and as to literary form; here he was 
often most genial. Asan editor he was ever courteous and sympathetic, 
with an abiding sense of humor. When the late lamented Gatschet, in 
days before the Carnegie-Roosevelt-Matthews era, insisted on spelling 
thyme" rime, Mr Newell yielded to his desires, but appended to the 
article (vol. tt, p. 53) the following note: 


"Rhyme, rime, The latter spelling of this word, as etymologically the 
true form (see the etymoloyical dictionaries), is preferred by our co/faserafeur, 
as by several modern writers, The case seems to be one in which liberty of 
choice may reasonably be demanded," 

In an article of his own, appearing in the last number of the sixteenth 
volume of the Journal, a misprint had escaped attention till the final 
proof, and in correcting it he wrote : 

“Of course. What a thing is the human mind! 'Tis not aphasia,— but 
heterology, or whatever the word is for meaning one thing and perceiving 
another, Pray correct to. Aatceontans,"* 

The writer, whose association, unofficial and official, with Mr Newell 
in the conduct of the Journal! covers almost the period of its existence, 
will always esteem it one of the most pleasurable and satisfactory labors 
of his life — something impossible to repeat or to duplicate. The stimu- 
lus of his sympathy will continue to the end, 

When the Journal began, Mr Newell, who had been for some time 
much interested in ** voodooism,'" contributed to the first number an ar- 
ticle on ‘* Myths of Voodoo Worship and Child Sacrifice in Hayti," in 
which he discussed exaggerated statements as to ‘ Voodoo” practices 
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and pointed out the etymology of the term '* voodoo "" (and, with it, also 
‘t hoodoo "Y, French vaaudors, first ** Waldensian,'' then ** witch," 
by reason of the practices attributed to the Waldenses by their Catholic 
neighbors and enemies. ‘To this subject he recurred several times (val, 
il, рр. 47-48; 17, рр. 181-182). Other aspects of Negro folk-lore re- 
ceived his attention, and he expressed the opinion ( vol. xi, pp. 294-295) 
that ‘the farther proceeds the collection of Negro superstition in 
America, the more clearly it appears that a great part of their beliefs and 
tales are borrowed from the whites." In the Memoirs of the Society 
are included H. Chatelain's Folk-Tales of Angola (1894) and Prof, C. 
L. Edwards’ Хайата Songs and. Stortes (1895), showing the catholicity 
of his interest. 

Another subject in which his original investigations bore fruit was 
“The English Folk-tale in America."’ — His first note on this topic was 
published in the first volume of the Journal, while his most important 
treatment of it is to be found in the valuable comparative study of ** Lady 
Featherflight;'' read before the Intemational Folk-Lore Congress at Lon- 
don in 1891, and published in its Papers and Transactions (pp. 40—64). 
Beginning with a brief discussion of '' Beauty and the Beast (vol. m, 
pp. 213-218), he gave the Journal a series of valuable and often exhaus- 
tive comparative studies of folk-tales, songs, superstitions, etc. Such were 
(Game of the Child-stealing Witch"! (vol m), ‘î The: Carol of the 
Twelve Numbers '' (vol. 1v), ** Conjuring Rats "' (vol, v), ** Cinderella " 
(vol. vi and xix), '* The Ignis Fatuus"" (vol. xvir), ** The Passover 
Song of the Kid '' (vol. xvi), etc, — In these original and critical studies 
he gave expression to some very interesting, sometimes absolutely con- 
vincing, conclusions. —** Cinderella," for example, he regarded as a com- 
paratively modern marches, of European ongin. Again and again he 
demonstrated the literary sources of certain items of folk-lore and in- 
dicated how ** the ideas and literary productions of ancient civilizations 
are continually blending themselves with folk-lore" — a Jewish Passover 
song turns out to be a translation of a French ramgonnée, American 
Negroes possess the relics of a European heroic saga, etc. 

The collection of the traditions, etc., of the native races of America 
was greatly stimulated by Mr Newell, who in an article on "' ‘The Neces- 
sity of Collecting the Traditions of the Native Races," contributed to 
the first volume of the Journal, maintained that ** to complete the record 
of the mythology of American Indians is to the full as important as to 
make researches in Greece, Assyria, or. Egypt," while the need of col- 
lection is more imperative owing to the rapid disappearance of much of 
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the material, "Time and again he laid the investigators of the mythology 
and folk-lore of the American Indians under obligation by emphasizing the 
importance of the lore of primitive races (vol, 11, pp. 23-32, p. 160, 
ete, j, insisting always that, a5 expressed in the earliest statements of the 
objects of the American Folk-Lore Society, its program should include 
"the entirety of the oral traditions of the Indian tribes of America." 
The phrasing of the original circular was, ** Lore of the Indian tribes of 
North America (myths, tales, etc. )," His influence in promoting research 
im this field was very great, Three of the volumes of Memoirs published 
by the Society relate to the Indians ( Navaho, Thompson River, Pawnee). 
In the second volume of the Tournal appeared an article on ** Current 
Superstitions," written in collaboration with Mrs Fanny D. Bergen, 
whose two volumes on Curren? Superstitfons and. Animal and Plant Lore 
were subsequently published as Memoirs. The subject of superstitions, 
weather-lore proverbs and phrases, dialect and colloquial words, etc., was 
touched upon by Mr Newell from time to time (vol. it, pp. 153, 203; 
vol. v, p: бо, еіс.); heeven suggested etymologies for ** gas'" (vol. ti, p. 
64) in theslang sense; for the Louisianian **calinda'' (vol. iv, p. 70), etc. 

The encouragement which he gave to the investigation of the inter- 
esting folk-lore of the people of French descent in North America re- 
sulted in the publication of Professor Fortier’s Lowistana Folk- Talet as 
the second volume of the Memoirs of the Society (1895). А brief note 
in the seventh volume of the Journal (p. 60) evidences both his delight 
at the discovery of a quaint oath of the French Canadian voyageur: and 
his skill in. finding its analogues in the wider field. As the pages of the 
Journal also show, he stimulated research into the folk-lore of the Ger- 
mans in Canada, and especially promoted the study of the ** Pennsyl- 
vania Germans," with their rich material of all kinds. At his suggestion 
the number of the Journal for April-June, 1904, was devoted to a re- 
print, with introduction by Carleton F. Brown, of J. G. Hohman's 7ke 
Long Hidden Friend, fora century a prime authority of Pennsylvania 
witch-doctors and а valuable book of popular magic. 

Nor did he neglect the folk-lore of Spanish America, as the contribu- 
tions of Gatschet, and particularly of Bourke, demonstrate ; while the 
forthcoming ninth volume of the Memoirs is to consist of M. R. Cole's 
Los Pastores, a Mexican Miracle Play, in which are made accessible for 
the first time the Spanish texts from Texas and New Mexico, 

To the number of the Journal in press at the time of his death he 
contributed a valuable comparative *' Note" on Philippine variants of 
Cinderella ; and at the eighteenth annual meeting of the Society at New 
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York (December 27, 1906 to January 1, 1907) he treated the subject of 
^ Philippine Márchen.'' Thus he showed his interest in the latest addi- 
tion to the field of ** American '* folk-lore. 

Although the best statements of Mr Newell's views on many more ог 
less theoretical questions of comparative folk-lore are to be found in discus- 
sions, which, unfortunately, seldom found their way into print, reviews of 
books, ete., the rest of his writings contain several articles of theoretical 
criticism and exposition of the results of his own careful study and inves- 
tigation, Some of these appeared outside the pages of the Journal. 

Before the International Anthropological Congress, held at Chicago 
in 1893 in connection with the Columbian Exposition, Mr Newell read a 
paper on ** Ritual Regarded as the Dramatization of Myth," in which he 
sustained the thesis that legend is the basis not only of ritual speech and 
song, but also of ritual costume and even gesture. Myth and ritual, in- 
deed, are two correlated elements of worship equally ancient and equally 
important. In an article on the * ‘Theories of Diffusion of Folk-tales "* 
(vol. vu, pp. 7-18), after discussing the various theories on the subject 
he gives expression to his own view that **in almost all cases folk-thought 
and folk-practices are imposed by cultured races on the more barbarous, 
and very little passes from the savage to the civilized.” The history of 
ideas, he held, is not parallel to that of speech. — In 1902 he contributed 
to Jhe Internationa! Monthly an article on *' Fairy Lore and. Primi- 
tive Religion,'' of which the chief conclusions are the fundamental identity 
of spirits of every sort — many are the survivals of ancient divine powers 
— fays, for example, correspond to the innumerable Roman genii; and 
the practical character of the ends of early religion. He showed how 
* fairy mythology, apparently light and fantastic, nevertheless represents 
the serious. belief and worship of early religious life." The question of 
individual and collective characteristics in folk-lore he discussed in an ar- 
ticle in the Journal for 1906, in which he argues that ‘' the alleged col- 
lective or ‘communal’ character of folk-song, its simplicity and univer- 
sality, are sufficiently explained by its oral medium, and by the relatively 
simple life of antiquity as compared with the more differentiated present."' 

‘The funeral of Mr Newell took place from the Unitarian Church in 
Wayland on January 27, and was attended by a number of his scientific 
colleagues and friends. On March 10a memorial service was held in the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Church in Cambridge. The minister of the 
Church, Rev. 8. M, Crothers, presided, and addresses on Mr Newell and 
his work were delivered by Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson for the 
Authors’ Club of Boston ; Dr Franz Boas of Columbia University for the 
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American Anthropological Association, and Profesor C. H. Toy of Har- 
vard University for the History of Religions Club. Letters were read 
from Reverend Edward Everett Hale, and from Professor F. W. Putnam 
who, being unable to be present an account of the state of his health, wrote 
on behalf of the American Folk-Lore Society, his.communication being 
read by Dr R. B. Dixon, president of the Society. Dr Crothers closed the 
meeting with a few sympathetic words and the reading of one of Mr 
Newell's briefer poems. "The meeting wasa simple and effective tribute to 
the man whose lovable personality drew round it so many men of many 
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ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Ciani UxrvERSITY, 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 
Meeting of November 7, 1905 

‘The 376th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, November 7, 1905, 
the president, Dr George M, Kober, and 75 members and guests present. 
The election to active membership of Reverend Dr James B. Nies, Dr 
J. Wesley Bovée, and Dr James Dudley Morgan was announced. 

De J, WALTER FEWKES read a communication, illustrated with lan- 
tem views, on Tae Mound Builders of Eastern Mexico. ‘Two types of 
earth mounds, both widely distributed in North America, present instruc- 
tive problems for the comparative archeologist. One of these types, well 
represented in the Pueblo area of the United States, includes mounds that 
are apparently constructed of earth or stones, or of both, but are really 
formed by the accumulation of débris from fallen walls, the foundations of 
which still remain £s six. Mounds of the second type were constructed 
as foundations for buildings or superstructures, and their interiors are 
homogeneous throughout. In the United States the first type is almost 
wholly confined to the Southwest, but the second type is well represented 
in the lower Mississippi valley. 

In the mountainous parts of Mexico the majority of the mounds of 
the second type are situated south of the niins near Quemada in Zacate- 
cas, As a mule those north of Quemada іп Mexico belong to the first 
type. On the eastern slope of the mountains the second type has been 
traced as far north as southern Tamaulipas. Its northern extension is 
supposed to end near ruins in the neighborhood of Aldama. There 
is as yet no evidence that this type occurs in northern Tamaulipas or in 
Texas, but earth mounds of the same external form and apparently of the 
same mode of construction, indistinguishable from those found in eastern 
Mexico, reappear in the Mississippi valley. 

The earth mounds of Vera Cruz are supposed to have been made by 
the ancient Totonac, those of Tamaulipas and northern Vera Cruz by 
the Huastec, ‘The latter are linguistically allied to the Maya of Yucatan. 
The relation of the «astern Mexican mounds to those of the Mississippi 
valley is one of the enigmas of American archeology. 

As a representative Totonac ruin Doctor Fewkes chose for study the 
mounds of Cempoalan, a historic city situated not far from the coast of 
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the Gulf of Mexico, near the city of Vera Cruz. Views were shown of 
the great pyramidal structures that once surrounded the plaza, the 
“Templo del Aire’ dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, ‘‘ Caritas,"' so-called 
from the clay heads in the panels of its walls, and other well-preserved 
mounds of this ancient Totonac metropolis: These views were accom- 
panied with descriptions of the Cempoalan pyramids and of the remains 
of the superstructures upon them. 

Lantern illustrations and descriptions of a cluster of pyramidal mounds 
at ‘Texolo, near the Hispanized Indian pueblo of Xico, not far from 
Jalapa, also were given. The ruin Xico Viejo, or Old Xico, supposed 
to have been an Aztec garrison post, is believed to have been mentioned 
by Gomara and Bernal Diaz in their itinerary of the route of Cortés 
over the Perote mountain ‘after leaving Jalapa. An idpl in the form of 
x stone stela stands in the plaza of this ruin, When visited this idol had 
fruit offerings upon it. 

Some of the more important types of Totonac and Huastec stone ob- 
jects and pottery, as yokes, spatulate carved stones, idols, bowls, and 
vases, were likewise presented. Many of them are in the famous Dehesa 
collection in Jalapa. 

In order to compare the mounds of Vera Cruz with those of the 
neighborhood of Tampico, views of ancient Huastec settlements at Alta- 
mira and north qf the Pantico river were introduced. Earth mounds 
faced with stones were found at La Palma, north of the Champayan 
lagoon. ‘These were identified as ruins of the towns destroyed by Cortés 
and his lieutenants in the beginning of the sixteenth century. In conclu- 
sion Doctor Fewkes described and pictured many characteristic Huastec 
stone implements and idols. 


Meeting of November 21, 1905 

The 379th meeting was held November 21, 1905, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and 33 members present. 

Dr A. HanLiCKA presented a communication on. Work of. Blind Jn- 
dianî, with Demonstration. "The speaker announced that blindness is 
more fregent arhong many of the tribes, particularly among some of the 
Pueblos, than among the whites in this country. It is met with among 
all classes. Its predisposing causes in the Southwest are mainly various 
irritations, particularly those due to sand-storms, less often to smoke. 
Smallpox, infections, and injuries are responsible for a certain proportion 
of the cases. The principal cause of blindness, however, is the general 
ignorance among the Indians of even the simplest rules of hygiene, and 
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of the dangerous or communicable nature of various eve affections. ‘his 
should yield gradually to proper instruction by the teachers, matrons, and 
physicians. 

The blind Indian, especially if young, excites. compassion. He is 
not, however, abandoned by his relatives, and in time becomes useful in 


culties due to lack of sight are overcome by the patient in a remarkable 
manner. At San Carlos, Arizona, for instance, lives a totally blind 
Apache who built his own dwelling, walks alone, shoes and rides his horse, 
and does other things which ordinarily requiresight. He has been selected, 
by reason of his intelligence, as one of the judges of the tribe. On another 
part of the San Carlos reservation the speaker saw a totally blind old 
woman making a decorated basket (this and another specimen, also 
decorated, which she made, are now in the National Museum collection). 
The decoration is in catsclaw fiber and consists of a band of simple 
geometrical figures. ‘This woman not only displayed dexterity and good 
touch, but also the innate love of her people for the beautiful, for both of 
the baskets were made for household use only, and there was no practical 
need for decoration. 

Colonel Paur Epmoxp Beckwirn presented a paper on Cores and 
Coinage, stating that numismatics, as a branch of archeology, gives 
valuable knowledge of the details of religion, the political state of 
ancient countries, and the geography and history of peoples of whom 
tradition has handed down but the names. Colonel Beckwith described 
the manufacture of classic coins and medals, and cited their classification 
into antononias, coins of colonial and of imperial metropolitan dynastic 
cities, and family coins, The various important changes in the coinage of 
the world from the Lydian or first issue in the sixth century n. c. to the 
present were briefly touched upon. An important feature of the paper 
was the history of Chinese and Japanese coinage from the remotest time, 
when shells were the medium of exchange, to the issues of gold, silver, 
and finally copper ' cash '’ of the present day. 

Mr GEORGE C. MAYNARD read a paper on The Development of the 
Talking Machine amd its Utilization in Anthropology. Mr Maynard 
referred to the suggestion of Charles Bourseil, in 1854, that a machine 
for transmitting speech might be possible; to the work of Philip Reis of 
Frankfort, Germany, who in 1859 made a circuit-breaking machine 
used for transmitting sounds but not articulate speech ; the phonautograph 
of Leon Scott, of Paris, in. 1857, by which sound records were traced 
with a delicate stylus on a carbon-coated cylinder and used for studying 
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the sound curves; and the later inventions of. Edison and other Ameri- 
cans, “The subject was illostrated with a number of typical historical 
instruments, including the early forms of Alexander Graham Bell's tele- 
phones introduced in 1876; Edison's first phonograph, in which the 
record of speech was embossed on a sheet of tinfoil, and his improved 
talking machines in which a stylus was made cither to trace a rough 
groove in a waxen cylinder or to carve out a clean groove in the same 
material ; also the gramophone invented by Emile Berliner, which pro- 
vided means for tracing the sound record in horizontal lines in a thin film 
of wax spread on a zinc plate. The improvements in the course of the 
great development of telephones and talking machines and of the various 
scientific purposes to which they are applied were briefly discussed. 

The paper by Dr P. E GODDARD, Mechanical Aids to the Study of 
amd Recording of Language, read at. thia meeting, has been published in 
the Arerian Anthropologist (vol. 7, p. 613, October-December, 
1905); likewise the paper on Zhe Naming of Specimens in American 
Archeology, by Dr Cuaries Peapony and Mr W. K. Mooxenean (ibid. 

» 630), 
ae Meeting of November 29, 1905 

A joint meeting of the Anthropological Society and the Medical 
Society was held November 29, 1905. ‘The paper of the evening, on 
Diseases of the Indians, More Especially of Southwestern United States and 
Northern Afexica, was read by Dr A. HgbürckA. This paper, with the 
discussion, was published in Washington Medical Annals (vol. wv, 1906, 
p. 312—394), and is an abstract of a forthcoming bulletin of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. 


Meeting of December 5, 1905 

The 38oth meeting was held December 5, 1905, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and 28 members present. ‘The secre- 
tary announced the election of Dr J. D. Murray and Mr Henry W. 
Henshaw to active membership, 

Dr SHELDON Jacksons addressed the Society on The /utraduction of 
Reindeer among the Natives of Alaska, We gave a brief account of the 
Eskimo, and described also the Indian tribes comprising the Athapascans 
af the interior, ss well as the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, and others, 
pointing out on a large wall map the location of each tribe. Dr Jackson 
said that the whale industry was prosecuted with such great vigor by the 
whites that the coast natives were robbed of their principal living. These 
hunters destroyed also walrus and seal. The interior tribes were brought 
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to distress by the destruction of the game, following the introduction of 
modern guns. So extreme was their destitution that, as a means of 
telieving them, reindeer were introduced from Siberia, where the Koriak 
have from time immemorial possessed numerous herds. ‘The introduction 
of reindeer is now a matter of history. The t,200 brought have increased 
to about 15,000. ‘These are located at a number of reindeer stations, and 
small herds are lent to reliable natives and to missions, who are entitled 
to the increase. Dr Jackson said that this method has proved of the 
greatest benefit to the Eskimo, saving him, in the first place, from extinc- 
tion, and giving him steady habits and an opportunity to earn money. 
Reindeer have proven of the greatest value also in transportation, since 
this animal does not require to be fed as do dogs. It is estimated. that 
there is pasturage in Alaska for 9,050,000 head of reindeer, and it is 
likely also that they will become of marked economic importance, since 
the four-year-old animal furnishes excellent and marketable meat, while 
the skins are valuable for leather. 


Meeting of December 16, 1905 

The 381st meeting was held December 16, 1955, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and yo members present. Dr WALTER 
Hovon gave an account of his Aecent Archeological Explorations еп the 
San Francio River, Arizona and New Mexico. The paper was illus- 
trated with lantern slides. 

This second season of the Museum-Gates expedition was devoted to 
the examination of the archeology of San Francisco river and its branches 
from Clifton, Arizona, to the divide between the Gila and Little Colo- 
rado systems, about roo miles north of that town. Views of many 
pueblo, cliff, and cavate ruins examined in this region were shown, and 
an especially interesting ceremonial cave of great extent, situated on Blue 
river, Arizona, was described in detail. From this cave a quantity of 
painted bows, arrows, talilets, baskets, pottery, ornamented cloth, stone 
and shell beads of various colors, etc., was secured. Another cave, near 
Joseph, New Mexico, yielded many specimens, including three desiccated 
human bodies, It was stated that the collections of the expedition are of 
especial value, since much of the material appears to belong to a people 
differing from those who inhabited other sections of these territories, 


Meeting of January 2, 1906 
The 382d meeting was held January 2, 1906, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and 92 members and visitors present. 
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Мг Joun Hirz presented an illustrated address entitled, Jelen 
Keller: Her Life Associates and Achievements. Mr Hitz, who has. had 
personal opportunity of observing the physical and mental growth of 
Helen Keller, gave a most interesting account of her early education and 
the method of her enlightenment, Тһе paper, somewhat condensed, is 
published in the Americam Amnthropoloris! (vol. vim, no. 2, April-June, 


1906). 
Meeting of January 16, 1906 

The 383d meeting was held January 16, 1906, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, presiding, and 26 members and guests present. 

The first paper of the evening was by Mr F. V. Covinie, on 4 Майте 
Moxa (Cautery) among the Klamath Indians. "These Indians used a 
cautery of. a special kind which was made by chewing and reducing to 
fine pulp the bark of the *' buck brush "" (Awira tridentata). This pulp 
is pressed into small cones, one of which is placed on the part affected, 
lighted, and allowed to burn down to the skin, scarifying it. Mr Coville 
said that while moxa was in general use among the people of the eastern 
hemisphere, its employment among the American Indians was very rare. 

Dr D. S, Laws presented a paper on feratomica! Vesfiges in Human 
Оғуаяйты, Dr Lamb said that, as man is developed on the same general 
plan as other animals, especially other vertebrates, so at various stages in 
his development he shows conditions that may develop further, or remain 
stationary, or altogether disappear. If any of these conditions, which 
develop further in the lower animals, remain وج‎ in the human, we 
say that for the human it is a rudiment, remnant, or vestige. Again, 
when we find some stage reached by the Бийн ge stage that as a 
rule disappears in his further development—we say that this disappear- 
ance is normal; but if instead of disappearing, this stage persists exception- 
ally in the human, and at the same time is constant for some lower 
animal, we say that this stage is, for the human, a reversion, that in this 
instance the human reverts to the normal condition in the lower animal. 
There are many vestiges and many reversions steadily coming under our 
observation—too many to name. Some are innocuous, but someare 
sources of danger, especially the vermiform appendix in man, which is 
generally believed to be a vestige of the larger cecum of herbivorous 
animals, ‘There are many sexwa/ vestiges, vestiges in the one sex of 
stages that nature and function in the other ; this is true of all animals: 
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Meeting of January 30, 1906 

The 384th meeting was held January 30, rgo6, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and 3: members in attendance. The 
president announced the death of Dr Swan M. Burnett, an active mem- 
ber of the Society for many years. 

Dr L. M. Casaxowicz presented a paper on Tir Babylonian Code 
of Laws of Hammurabi and the Laws of Moses. The monument on 
which the code was engraved, a block of black diorite nearly eight feet 
high, was discovered by the French Government expedition under the 
direction of M. J. de Morgan in the winter of 1901-02 on. the acropolis 
of Susa (the biblical Shuthan). Hammurabi, the compiler and promul- 
gator of the code, was known from other Babylonian inscriptions to have 
reigned in Babylonia in the twenty-third century e. c The Babylonian 
code thus antedates by about a thousand years the Mosaic laws as con- 
tained in the Pentateuch, the oldest collection of laws hitherto known, 
A selection from the 247th enactment of Hammurabi's code with par- 
allels in the Pentateuch was given with the special view of presenting a 
picture of the social conditions and ethical standards which both law- 
systems reflect, Dr Casanowicz grouped the laws under the five headings : 
(1) The family; (2) land and agriculture; (3) trade and commerce ; 
(4) slaves and laborers; (5) protection of the person. The Babylonian 
code discloses a highly cultured state of society, presupposing many 
centuries of human progress lying back of it. It reveals a high condition 
of social and economic development, with a firmly established govern- 
ment and a regular judiciary, and with a fully developed agriculture and 
numerous trades and occupations, and a diversified commercial life. 
There are numerous and striking resemblances in substance apd form be- 
tween the laws of Babylonia and those of the Pentateuch, but also many 
divergencies between these legislative systems, due to the widely different 
political organization and social conditions of the Babylonians and the 
Israelites. 

The second paper, entitled Æxrsing Shadotes of Primitive Conditions, 
was by Mr C. H. RoniNsoN, who pointed out the many cases of survival 
of customs which haye become part of our daily life, Numerous examples 
of these customs which have become actuating motives were recited. 
The paper was received with marked interest and provoked considerable 


discussion. 
Meeting of February 13, 1906 
The 38sth meeting was held February 13, 1926, with the president, 
Dr George M. Kober, in the chair, and 5o members present. 
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Mr E L. Hewerr presented an illustrated paper on Recent Archeo- 
орта! Jevertigations on the Pajarito Plateau, in which he described the 
physiography and geology of the region and the climatic features, and 
offered the opinion that the climate has changed, being drier now than in 
former centuries. He dealt with the question of the age of the ruins in 
this région and said that while the evidence is that man has inhabited the 
region à very long time, no reliance should be placed in reported dis- 
coveries of sub-lava human remains. Most of the specimens supposed to 
show corn inclosed in lava were found, on chemical analysis, to be simply 
fused adobe. There are thirty-two large ruins in the Pajarito plateau — 
cliff-dwellings, pueblos, and superficial remains. ‘The plateau, which lies 
about 25 miles northwest of Santa Fé, New Mexico, is characterized by 
very deep erosion in solt volcanic tufa. In this tua are innumerable ex- 
cavated dwellings, the plans of many of which were shown.  Kestora- 
tions of the ancient pueblos of Otowi, Tchrega, and Sankiwi were thrown 
on the screen. Mr Hewett described his excavations in the burial mounds 
in several of these ruins, which revealed a large number of skeletons ac- 
companied with pottery and traces of basketry and matting. It was ob- 
served that war implements were very scarce. [n conclusion Mr Hewett 
exhibited a large number of views showing symbolism of ancient and 
modern pottery, and discussed the glaze which appears on some of the 
ware of the Rio Grande. 

Dr A. Hapticea, to whom the osteological remains from this ex- 
pedition were submitted, said that while the skulls generally from the 
ancient ruins of the Southwest show a variety of head forms (10 percent 
dolichocephalic, 30 percent of an intermediary form, and бо percent 
brachycephalic), the remains obtained by Mr Hewett are purely dolicho- 
cephalic and may be related to southern types, 


Meeting of February 27, 1906 

At the 386th meeting, held under the auspices of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences in Hubbard Memorial Hall on Tuesday, February 
27, 1906, Dr GroRcE M, Koser, president of the Anthropological 
Society, delivered an illustrated address on Fhe Health of the City of 
Washington. 

Dr Rober stated that the weather conditions prevailing in Washington 
are not accountable for the large mortality, but the cause must be looked 
for, first, in the natural surroundings, as the Potomac marshes and the 
polluted river, features which are remediable and are in course of elimina- 
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tion ; second, soil and local water pollution, and insanitary housing, also 
rapidly being remedied, with a consequent lowering of the death-rate ; 
and, third, racial conditions: Under the last head Dr Kober showed by 
statistics that the colored population is a potent factor in maintaining the 
abnormal death-rate of the District of Columbia. The causes underlying 
this fact, Dr Kober said, were doubtless due primarily to the transference 
of the African from his native and accustomed environment, giving in- 
creased susceptibility to tuberculosis and other diseases ; to radical changes 
in living both as regards habitation and food; and to racial degeneracy 
caused by miscegenation. Тһе poverty and unprogressiveness of the 
negro, forcing him into crowded, disease-breeding slums, Dr Kober 
regards as a nearer and more powerful cause of the present conditions. 
He strongly urged the needs of the District of Columbia and pointed out 
improvements necessary to render the capital a model city. The address 
was a striking instance of the value of practical anthropology in vital 
questions. 
Meeting of March 13, 1906 

The 387th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, March 13, 1906, 
president Kober in the chair, and 3o members present. 

Professor Heavy MosrGoMERY, of Toronto University, read a paper 
entitled 7he Aemains of Prehistoric Man in North Dakota: ‘This paper 
appeared in the last issue of the 4mertvan dathropalogist. 

The second paper of the evening, Critica’ Remarks on Social Organi- 
sation, was presented by Dr Joms R. Swanton. Dr Swanton’s remarks 
summarized his paper appearing in this journal (vol. 7, p. 666, Осе. 
Dec., 1905) containing a review of the theories now current as to primi- 
tive social organization and a résumé of the results of his own investiga- 
tions on thát subject, He presented a map showing the relative distribu- 
tion of the Indian clan and gentile systems, with male and with female 
descent, in the region north of Mexico, as well as in the areas in which 
both are lacking. Dr Swanton concluded that this latter area represents 
the earlier social condition from which the clan and gentile systems have 
been developed. 

Meeting of March 27, 1906 
The 388th meeting was held March 27, 1906, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and 100 members and visitors present. 

Dr Atseat Eenest Jenxs, formerly director of the Ethnological 
Survey for the Philippine Islands, presented an illustrated paper on The 
People of the Philippines. Dr Jenks said that by position the islands 
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belong to Oceania and that in Middle ‘Tertiary time they were probably 
part of the great continent. While there are no data as to the earliest 
inhabitants of the Philippines, some.of the primitive tribes, such as the 
Negrito and the Mincopie, present the lowest state of physical develop- 
ment and the lowest stage of culture among Oceanic peoples: Dr Jenks 
discussed the environmental conditions of the islands with regard to adap- 
tation to the well-being of the primitive peoples, and described the salient 
features of the different areas inhabited by the native tribes. The Negrito 
he regards as the relic of the earliest migration. Later theer were various 
incursions of Oceanic Mongols, of which there is tradition and historical 
data-only zs to the Malays. He described with some detail the Igorot, 
Ibilaos, Bagobo (characterized by him as Dyaks), Mandaya, Subano, 
Mangayan, and Moro — all uncivilized tribes. Some account was given 
of the Christian tribes also, among whom seven dialects are spoken ; and 
in this connection Dr Jenks said that a mixture of Chinese and Filipino 
produces the most capable class to be found in the islands. ‘The speaker 
presented a very unfavorable picture of the Moros, and stated that in his 
opinion the present generation was incapable of becoming imbued with 
western civilization. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Dr Jenks by-the Society for his 
admirable and instructive paper. 

Mr W, E. SarroRgD read a paper entitled. 75e Jeorot of. ZLuson. Mr 
Safford, who has studied the linguistics of the tribes of Oceania, presented 
a very interesting comparison of the Chamorro language of Guam with 
the Igorot of the Philippines. He thinks that the etymology of many 
words spoken by the Igorot denotes their relationship with the natives of 
Formosa, Guam, Hawaii, Samoa, and the Easter islands, thus: forming 
an important clue to the origin of one of the uncivilized tribes. Mr Saf- 
ford regretted that the researches thus far conducted into the native lan- 
guage of the Negritos of the Philippines had been so incomplete as to 
render uncertain the attempt to trace the relationship existing between 
this people and the Negritos of the Andaman islands. 


Meeting of April ro, 1906 

The 389th meeting was held April 10, 1966, with the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and a large attendance. 

The History of Anthropology in the District of Columbia was the title 
of a paper by Professor Orn T. Mason, which in his absence was read 
by the secretary. Professor Mason stated in this paper that the term 
Anthropology would be taken to mean the scientific study of man and of 
his works. 
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The District of Columbia, said Professor Mason, was from long ago 
the nursery of our science, constituting a somewhat special environment, 
cut off by the Great Falls of the Potomac, the mountains on the west, and 
the waterways to the north and south, and here are abundant relics of 
aboriginal occupancy, In the colonization of the District, two other 
types of mankind — negro, pure and mixed, and the subspecies of several 
varieties and different faiths of the white race — were mingled. Since its 
establishment as the seat of government, it has been a laboratory of cul- 
ture history, a training ground for municipal and national government, 
and an experiment station for testing new ideas. °" Washington at this 
moment isa living museum of anthropology." Professor Mason confined 
his paper to the ccnsideration of what has actually been done in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the systematic study of anthropology and necessarily 
his treatment was mainly biographical — the study of men and institutions 
in the states that made progress in this direction before the city was 
founded, He divided into decades the 190 years or more covered by the 
paper, these decades having indefinite lines of partition and presenting in 
each period the inception of organization and. efforts in anthropology. 

In closing his remarks, which were followed with marked interest, 
Professor Mason said that it is for the Society to continue to keep abreast 
of new and widening opportunities to give to the word Anthropology its 
broadest possible interpretation — one that will put the labor of each at 
the service of all. 

Dr Max Wesr read a paper on Zhe dnterrelations of the Sctences, with 
special reference to the classification of social science. He conceded that 
instances of the indebtedness of natural science to the social sciences are 
probably less frequent than cases of indebtedness In the opposite direction, 
but cited the suggestion of the idea of natural selection to Darwin by 
Malthus’ work on Population as of sufficient importance to counter- 
balance many of the analogies and suggestions which the social sciences 
have borrowed from natural science, He declared it natural and right 
that each science should use the results of the other sciences. The 
sciences are not a hierarchy, but rather a network, each one being con- 
rected with all the others, receiving their results and using them in the 
study of its particular problems. "Тһе mutual relations of the concrete 
and the abstract sciences were graphically represented by a subdivided 
rectangle, adopted from Giddings’ Principles of Sociology, and the possi- 
bility of representing the various applications of science by means of 
a third dimension was suggested. Conceiving sciences as a, means for 
solving particular classes of problems, and not mutually exclusive in 
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respect to their data or subject-matter, the speaker defended the multipli- 
cation of the sciences and the names of sciences as an inevitable result of 
increasing specialization, The relations of sociology and anthropology 
were discussed and a nomenclature was proposed for the subdivision of 


economic science. 
Meeting of April 24. 1006 

The 39oth meeting was held April 24, 1906. ‘The secretary of the 
council announced the election of the Reverend J. E. Gilbert to active 
membership. 

Dr C. HagT MERRIAM addressed the Society on Fragments of Caki- 

Jornian Ethnology: A Mortuary Ceremony, and Other Matters. Dr 
Merriam briefly sketched the myths and beliefs and the mortuary customs 
of the Indians in different parts of California, and related an origin 
myth of the Miwok Indians north of San Francisco. The chief actor in 
this myth is the Coyote man who lived anterior to the first people. He 
came from across the Pacific to the northwest. The myth embraces the 
genesis of land, as well as that of people, the latter of whom the Coyote 
created by means of feathers blown from Sonoma peak. A similar myth 
recounts the creation of men from the feathers of ducks killed by a being 
called “wek wek." 

Dr Merriam gave in detail the ceremony of the Indians of south 
central California performed to commemorate the dead. ‘This ceremony 
consisted of a feast, the preparation of an immense pole decorated with 
baskets, the fastening of the baskets on the pole, and various songs sung 
at intervals of eight days. Several of these songs were sung for the so- 
ciety by Mrs Merriam. During the ceremony offerings are stuffed into a 
sealskin bag and burnt, and the chief's son dances valiantly on the ashes, 
In conclusion Dr Merriam recounted numerous beliefs in ghosts, dwarfs, 
giants, sorcerers, and natural phenomena, 


Meeting of May 8, 1906 

The 391st meeting was held May 8, 1906, the president, Dr George 
M. Kober, in the chair, and 25 members present, 

Mr A. К. Srorronp presented a paper on Auman Jilustons, treating 
in an interesting way the diverse phenomena grouped under this title. 
Mr Spofford divided these illusions into those of individual superiority, 
of prejudice and heredity, of optimism and pessimism, of opinion and 
witchcraft, destruction of the world, the crusades, flagellants, Christian 
Science and Dowie, miracles, hysteria, superstitions, financial and specu- 
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lative, “hen fever," and socialistic communities, of which he gave illus- 
trations. Among the familiar illusions which Mr Spofford mentioned are 
those of the Alexandrian library, William Tell, Pocahontas, mermaids, 
thirteen, Friday, forgeries of all kinds, and that Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare, etc. Mr Spofford said in conclusion that while the illusion has 
its value, the study gives food for reflection and a hopeful augury for 
future emancipation from its thralls. 

Mr J. N. B. Hrwrrr read a paper entitled 7ле Family in Sorta 

Meeting of May 22, 1906 

The 392d meeting was held May 22, 1906, the president, Dr George 
M. Kober, in the chair, and 24 members present. Obituary notices of 
members deceased during the year were read as follows: Dr Washington 
Matthews, by Mr James Mooney; Dr Swan M. Burnett, by Dr D. S. 
Lamb; Col. Weston Flint, by Mr J. D. McGuire; Mrs Hannah L. 
Bartlett, by Mrs Marianna P. Seaman; Mr S. H. Kauffmann, by Mr W. 
H. Holmes; Mr W, H. Pulsifer, by Dr Walter Hough. 

The Society elected officers as follows: President, J. D. McGuire j 
Vice presidents (4, Samatology), A. Hrdlicka ; (B, Psychology), J. Walter 
Fewkes; (c, Esthetology), W. H. Holmes; (n, Technology), Walter 
Hough; (E, Sociology), James Mooney; (F, Philology), J- N. B. 
Hewitt; (c, Sophiology), Miss Alice C, Fletcher; General Secretary, 
Walter Hough - Secretary £o he Board of. Managers, John KR. Swanton ; 
Tréasurer, George C. Maynard; Curator; Marianna P. Seaman; Coun- 
tillers, F. W. Hodge, J. R. Swanton, J. Walter Fewkes; L M. Casano- 
wicz, Paul Edmond Beckwith, J. B. Nichols, J. №. В. Hewitt, James 
Mooney, W. E. Salford, and Sarah S, James. 

WALTER HOUGH, 
Genera! Secretary. 
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Forschungen liber givichperchlechifiche Liebe, Von F. KanscH-Haack, I. 
Band. Duy pleichgeschlechiliche Leben der Ostasiaten ; Chinesen. Japaner 
Aereer, München: Seits & Schauer, 1506, 8°, ix, 134 pp. 

This isa most scholarly production by an assiduous worker, a deep 
thinker, and a genial philanthropist. In the Jahrbuch Jūr sexuelle Zwi- 
tcheustafen (vol, 1, tgo1, pp. 72-201) the author, who is a Privat- 
docent in the University of Berlin, discussed the occurrence of pederasty 
and tribady among primitive tribes, pointing out the existence of homo- 
sexual individuals among the Negroes, Malayans, American Indians, and 
Arctic peoples, In this new treatise the Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans 
are dealt with from the same point of view; in a second volume he pro- 
poses to treat of the Hamites, Semites, and the culture nations of 
America, while the Aryans will occupy the third and fourth volumes. 

The leading thought of these investigations is, as stated in the preface 
(pix), that the above-named phenomena as effects of sexual impulse are 
not *' vices," but manifestations always and everywhere appearing which 
are deserving neither of contempt nor social ostracism or brutal persecu- 
tion by law, and that accordingly among single races and peoples they do 
not differ essentially or in. principle, but in the characteristic forms of 
their occurrences there are variations corresponding to the ethnic traits 
of the peoples. Students of East-Asiatic cultures will feel greatly indebted 
to the author for the present volume, which represents a new and most 
interesting contribution to our knowledge of the culture of the Chinese 
and Japanese, with much new light on their innermost thoughts. It is 
undoubtedly à valuable character study of these peoples, ‘The sources 
available for such a study are utilized with remarkable completeness, 
with conscientiousness and sound critical acumen. With regard to 
Chinese historical data which are quoted from sources that are now anti- 
quated, and the spelling of proper names, the aüthor would have done 
well to consult a sinologue ; it is impossible to determine, for example, 
what person the emperor ** Qua-Tschesi'" (p. 11) is. 

The reviewer, who essays an appreciation of this book merely in the 
attitude of a student of culture, openly admits that its subject proper, in 
its physiological and medical aspects, is entirely foreign to him; with that 
reserve becoming his ignorance of the matter, he ventures to say that in 
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the chapter on China a clear distinction seems to him not to have always 
been drawn between really homosexual. persons and occasional homosex- 
ual actions of otherwise normal individuals, such as was doubtless the case, 
for example, of the Emperor K'ien-lung, for one can by no means stamp 
him as a homosexual, as it is known from history that he left five sons. 

From his consideration of homosexual life in China, which is organ- 
ized in all forms, developed in all degrees, and spread overall classes 
of society, the author formulates the conclusion that pederasty cannot pal- 
pably weaken the vitality of an otherwise healthy nation nor check the 
progressive increase of the population — that it cannot be the expression 
of the decadence of a people. The vital force, the power of resistance, 
and tenacity of Chinese culture, and the extent of the population would 
speak eloquently against any assumption to the contrary. What, from 
our prejudiced and narrow point of view, we call prostitution, in. China 
and Japan is a fundamentally different institution, and a juster understand- 
ing of it is attempted by Karsch (p. 69), 

The history of the sexual relations of the Japanese is the more inter- 
esting portion of the book, as in the treatment of this many more sources 
are available ; indeed, the Japanese themselves have revealed to us 30 
many features of their sexual life. Тһе author believes he is able to 
prove, by the testimony of history, law, literature, and art, that in Japan 
there was a period of natural, naive, and unscrupulous practice and culti- 
vation of mutual men-love which has been artificially suppressed only 
since the latter part of the nineteenth century under the influence of Occi- 
dental ideas. No law ever stood in the way of pederasty. In the famous 
codification of the Hundred Laws of lyeyasu (seventeenth century) by 
the first Shogun of the Tokugawa family (doubtless the greatest person- 
ality whom Japan has ever produced) the intercourse of men and women 
is set forth as the fundamental law of human society, and marnage ts 
recommended te all who have transgressed the sixteenth year of age. 
This common sense in natural things, however, did not shield the great 
legislator from the sober and objective judgment of others who deviated 
from the norm established by him. Article 86 of his code runs: “ Male 
and female prostitutes, dancing-girls and persons roving about at night 
are unavoidable in towns and flourishing places of the country. Although 
the habits of men are often impaired by this, yet greater vileness would 
come forth if severe prohibitions were issued. But games at dice, intox- 
ication, and sexual debauchery must be strictly forbidden." — From the 
tenor of this it is unambiguously evident (according to Karsch) that the 
legislator regarded intercourse with boys and sexual dissolution as entirely 
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distinct things, and wanted them viewed in a different light. Japanese 
hction is replete in descriptions of homosexual relations, the most prom- 
inent work being the '* Great Mirror of Man-Affection,’’ by the novelist 
[рата Saikaku (1687), which is said to be an unvarnished realistic pro» 
duction not devoid of deeper sentiments nor of poetic beauty, and in all 
events a mine for the culture study of the Japanese people. About 183o 
there appeared a catalogue enumerating no fewer than 177 Japanese 
works on pederastie subjects (p. 118). I fully concur with the author in 
his judgment on that branch of Japanese painting branded as *' obscene "' 
by the ordinary philistine spirit (p. 156), on that art of the nude which 
is certainly nothing but an outlet for the overflowing joy of life and sound 
sensuality unfettered by disguise and hypocrisy. 

‘The Samurai, the military nobility, were in the habit of keeping fine 
young boys or youths in addition to their wives. Now, it is a curious 
fact that Satsuma was anciently and still is the center of pederasty, and it 
is also true that the bravest and most warlike people come from this prov- 
ince and clan of Satsuma. Lovers of buys are said there to be manlier 
than lovers of women. Until 1868 there was in Satsuma alaw forbid- 
ding, under penalty of death, young men under 30 years of age to touch 
a woman. This law, remarks Karsch, was due to the fact that the popu- 
lation of Satsuma forms an exceedingly warlike tribe, ten to twenty 
thousand men of which were permanently at war and must have been 
concerned about the fidelity of their wives at home, had not the impor- 
tunity of the youthful male progeny thus been checked. ‘This can hardly 
be the true reason, but is merely the subsequent reflection of the Japanese 
on the subject, The actual Samurai idea which endeavored to deter 
young men from seeking women under this formidable threat was rather 
to drive them intentionally to homosexual intercourse. On this point 
and these conditions in general on the island of Kiushu the present writer 
has direct information from Japanese who lived there, and he may thus, 
for the rest, confirm the report of the author. Eye-witnesses assert that 
pederasty is still widely prevalent in the army and navy, being an inherit- 
ance from the Samurai; and it is said to have contributed not a littl to 
the successes in the war against Russia. ‘Though this may seem to be 
asserting too much, it cannot be denied that the military spirit of Japan 
was an essential factor in the cultivation of specific forms of manly rela- 
tions; certainly it was not the cause of them, which remains as mysteri- 
ous to Tapan as to all other countries. 

Considering the investigations of Karsch, there can be по doubt that 
homosexuality is an ethnological problem worthy the attention and re- 
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flection of the student of anthropology, though itis from the anthro- 
pological point of view that it is difficult for the reviewer to subscribe to 
all the opinions and judgments of the author. First of all, one is not 
inclined to believe that he has succeeded in entirely proving that these 
phenomena were ever regarded by the Japanese as perfectly natural up 
to the period of the restoration. This is such a far-reaching statement, 
of such paramount anthropological and psychological importance, and it 
would represent such an extraordinary case, that it deserves some discus- 
sion. Strangely enough, Karsch himself furnishes the material from 
which just the reverse of his thesis may be deduced. He thinks (p: 77) 
that the first allusion to pederasty in. Japanese literature is found in the 
Wihongi (completed a.D. 720), in the annals of the empress Jingo, 
under the designation ''atsunahi no tsumi,'" which he translates by 
'! Vergehen der Minnerliebe,'’ referring to Hepburn's. Japasere- Englich 
Dictionary as giving the meanings *' crime, trespass,'' etc., for £m, but 
unfortunately, as he remarks, no information regarding a£zumahi. But 
on what authority his own translation rests, the author does not state, 
although he quotes the whole passage in which this expression occurs from 
Aston's excellent and well-known version of the Nrihongi, in which the 
correct interpretation is given. ‘To make the whole case intelligible to 
the reader, and by reason of the importance of this alleged first historical 
reference to pederasty in Japan, we quote literally this interesting stary 
from Aston's NiAengr (1, 238): 

“Prince Oshikuma, again withdrawing his troops, retreated as far as 
Uji, where be encamped. The Empress proceeded southwards to the land of 
Kil, and met the Prince Imperial at Hitaka. Having consulted with her 
ministers, she at length desired to attack Prince Oshikuma, and removed to 
the Palace of Shinu. It so happened that at this time the day was dark like 
night. Many days passed in this manner, and the men of that time said -— 
‘This is the Eternal Night." The Empress inquired of Toyomimi, the ances- 
tor ûf the Atabe of Ki, saying: ‘Wherefore is this omen?" Then there was 
an old man who said; *| have heard by tradition that this kind of omen is 
called Atsunahi no tsumi [Aston's note: Тһе calamity of there being no 
зип ''].` She inquired: ‘What does it mean?* He answered and said :— 
' The priests (hafuri) of the two shrines have been buried together.’ Therefore 
she made strict investigation in the village. There was a man who said:— 
The priest of Shinu and the priest of Amano were good friends. The priest 
of Shiny fell ill, and died. The priest of Amano wept and wailed, saying -— 
‘We have been friends together since our birth, Why in our death should 
there not be the same grave for hoth?' So he lay down beside the corpse 
and died of himself, so that they were buried together. "This is perhaps the 
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reason, So they opened the tomb, and on examination found that it was 
tme; ‘Therefore they again changed their coffins and interred them separate- 
ly, upon which the sunlight shone forth, and there was a difference between 
day and night." 

Atsunahi, ot afsunai, is an archaic Japanese term, afta meaning 
‘hot’ and poetically used for *sun' in compounds only, mai being the 
negative copula (‘not to be’).  Aston's explanation, *' the calamity of 
there being no sun," or plainly a solar eclipse, is quite. appropriate, 
while that of Karsch is arbitrary. But, assuming the latter to be cor- 
rect, he has placed himself in the position of sawing off the very branch 
of the tree on which he sits, for if in this tradition intercourse between 
men be considered a crime—a crime of such an extent as to cause the 
sun to darken—it shatters his theory.of an original natural concept of 
homosexual acts in Japan and would prove that in ancient Japan 
such acts were condemned. I should even go so far as to say that an 
unbiased mind could not find in this tradition a hint at those relations 
which our author infers from it. The plain words of the text do not bear 
out his interpretation. All. that is said is that the two priests had been 
good friends from childhood, and it is only in their burial in a common 
grave that the abnormity of the case comes to cause its connection with a 
contemporaneous eclipse of the sun. Surely if Karsch's conception of 
sexual intercourse and his reading into the text ‘‘ Vergehen der Мап- 
nerliebe '' were correct, the whole story would be inconsistent, Why, 
if there is here the question of the ** crime of man love,'' is not the sun 
made to disappear during the lifetime of the men, as would be most log- 
ical, instead of so doing only after their death? It is quite evident that 
it is only the unusual entombment of the two men that forms the keynote 
of the tradition. In this case it is not conducive to the evidence of 
homosexuality in ancient Japan. 

Yet again (p. 97) we are told that in the Veri/o, the ancient rituals 
of Shinté, homosexual intercourse is not mentioned as a crime or sin, 
although sodomy is expressly named, which seems most noteworthy to our 
author, who thinks it would be inconsiderate to infer from this that pede- 
rasty had then been unknown. Тһе passage to which he alludes may now 
be conveniently read in Aston's recent book on ShintS (London, 1905, 
p. 300). ‘There is no evidence to show that ancient Shinto, either in an 
official or an unofficial form, ever sanctioned or tolerated pederasty, and 
if it did not condemn it, nothing can be followed from this regarding the 
existence or non-existence of such a custom. Shinto had very little, if 
any, concern with sexual relations; nor did it pronounce a verdict on 
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adultery (see Aston, p. 91), although this does not prove that it was in 
silent sympathy with it. 

As this is all the evidence gathered by Karsch from the ancient 
Japanese sources, it cannot be said that what he seeks to prove is valid 
for this early period ; and Iam inclined to think that it did not then 
exist, at least not so manifestly as to attract public attention. And here 
an aryumenfum ex silentio seems to be somewhat conclusive, às all sexual 
relations are spoken of otherwise with unveiled naiveté and play an im- 
portant part in the 2/74, the most ancient records of Japan. Now, if 
Karsch will make one believe that pederasty is inborn, so to speak, and 
hence natural to the Japanese, why does it not manifest itself in some form 
іп the most natural productions of the Amie? I am far from disbelieving 
that at a certain period and among certain classes of people it was prac- 
tised as a thing seemingly and perhaps effectively natural to them: all 
that we hear and read about it in regard to the class of Samurai makes 
indeed the striking, not to say appalling, impression of naturalness and 
ingenuity, This state of naturalness however is apparently a secondary 
development, and not by any means the original idea, as emphasized by 
our author; it is a subsequent thought gradually bred and traditionally 
taught and handed down by the Samurai, and ,we may admit, also by the 
celibate Buddhist priests, Even from the law of Iyeyasu it follows that 
the legislator only tolerated the practice, not that he approved of it. Ik 
is not too much to say that there i$ hardly a country under the sun that 
follows such sound principles and enjoys such wholesome conditions in 
matters of sexual intercourse as Japan, from which the hypocritical 
white world could learn many a lesson looking to the regeneration 
of its rusty morals, and that it is just this art of conforming to matter- 
offact living that the unique genius and exceptional greatness of Japan 
is due. 

We do not deny any facts conscientiously recorded by Karsch con- 
cerning homosexual life; we fully believe in them, but we desire to 
accentuate that which he utterly neglects to state, that also in Japan they 
form the exception to the rule, and, offset by normal sexual conditions, 
they lose much of the magnification to which they appear to be subjected 
when viewed individually, and when severed from a universal considera- 
tion of the ruling ties of love. 

It further seems to me that we are not justified in saying, with Karsch, 
that the sudden reaction and legal measures taken by the Japanese gov- 
ernment against pederasty in recent times are due solely to the influence 
of Western methods, It is true that these clauses of the Japanese penal 
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code breathe the same spirit as corresponding ones in our criminal law and 
follow almost the same tenor; but it would mean to dispossess the Japan- 
ese lawyers of the freedom of the psychological motive by imputing to 
them the **forcible suppression of native genius," as Karsch puts it, 
through the imposing of a merely foreign law upon their people. There 
are many sections in our penal code that did not find an echo in that of 
the Japanese, owing to the entire lack of an actual basis for them in 
their environment. But the adoption of the clause against ** unnatural 
offenses "’ sufficiently shows that the modern legislators of Japan were 
guided, and could not but have been guided, bya psychological motive in 
the reception of this law, which is to say that they were wo led by the 
idea of that naive and natural feeling toward this matter which our author 
tends to insinuate was the case with the mass of the Japanese. . And this 
is further strong ground for our view that this natural concept of homo- 
sexuality was not general, but was restricted to certain classes to whom it 
was secondarily instilled by tradition and education. 

Here we must touch upon another weak side of the book. [n his 
laudable attempt to do justice to. a widely misunderstood question, 
Karsch looks disdainfully on all tendencies and powers opposing hamo- 
sexuality; but he does not try to analyze or explain this antagonism. It 
is true that the homosexual individual bas a claim to justice and to ob- 
jective, impartial judgment. The phenomenon itself is an inexplicable 
enigma, and its world-wide propagation in ancient and modern times 
renders it all the more difficult of solution. Aside from this universality 
we can not, by way of purely scientific reasoning, attribute ta it any 
other descriptive term than that it is a&morma/, according to our present 
knowledge. | To say that it is unnatural is certainly a fallacy, first, be- 
cause everything occurring in natural, j. e., in human or nature, life, is 
implicitly natural, and, secondly, because the favorite conclusion, ** it is 
against my nature, consequently against nature," is illusionary and de- 
ceptive of one's self. But these intellectual deductions cannot blind our 
eyes to the existence of certain emotions which dominate the soul of the 
individual as well as the life of the peoples of the globe. It is evident 
beyond cavil that all men and all women of normal sexual sentiment have 
an innate aversion to all abnormal sexual practice, and particularly to 
homosexuality, and as certain as the existence of the latter is, so certain 
also is the psychological abyss separating heterosexuals and homosexuals. 
This is not only a psychological but also an anthropological fact, and ac- 
cordingly an anthropological problem for investigation, as it pervades all 
mankind; for it cannot be mere coincidence that the laws of primitive 
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and of civilized peoples alike make provisions against abnormal intercourse. ' 
The general animosity of Jaw toward homosexuals is the crystallization of 
social. and ethnic sentiment, and to study the foundations and. reasons of 
this sentiment among peoples is one of the great requirements of anthro- 
pology. Certainly the question whether this sentiment is objectively jus- 
tified or not, does not concern ns as anthropologists, but moves along an 
entirely different line. ‘This is also the reason why I believe that Mr 
Karsch, despite his: noble efforts, will convince or convert few readers to 
his: beliefs, which seem to culminate in the idea that. homosexuality has 
the same privilege of existence as heterosexuality, a deduction which the 
majority cannot accept by reason of just those uncanny elementary eth- 
nic emotional thoughts that haunt us common normal individuals, and 
which Mr Karsch, not being an anthropologist, is prone to stamp with 
such commonplace terms as prejudice and ignorance. 

However all this may be, and how íar our opinions may differ, it 
docs not belittle the great value of Karsch's serious and. thorough work, 
which deserves the widest attention of all thinking anthropologists. 

B. LAUFER. 


Ser and Society. Studies in the Social Poychology of Sex. By WILLAN l 
Thomas, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1907. 12", 366 pp. 
This book is chiefly a collection of special articles published from 

time to. time in periodicals, ‘The chapter headings are: Organic Differ- 

ences in the Sexes, Sex and Primitive Social Control, Sex and Social Feel- 
ing, Sex and Primitive Industry, Sex and Primitive Morality, The Psy- 
chology of Exogamy, The Psychology of Modesty and Clothing, ‘The 

Adventitious Character of Woman, The Mind of Woman and the Lower 
The general anabolic and katabolic conception of the sexes is accepted 

by the author at the start as the organic basis of society. While this is 

now the traditional view in biology and sociology, the author presents argu- 
ments in support of this sex antithesis as expressed in psychic and social 
activities. On the social side the male is considered as unsocial, or dis- 
posed to wander about detached, while the female because of her associa- 
tion with children forms the nucleus of a social group. In a general way 
the theory of maternal descent is accepted, but the author rejects the idea 
that promiscuity is implied in such a condition for the tie binding the 
woman and the children is a real, if not the real, social bond. However, 
the ever prevailing tendency toward male social authority is considered 
—— Mee, e. g4 Post, Gramdrist der ethnologischen Juritprudens, 01, рр, 590-392. 
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the logical consequence of his katabolic disposition, and in turn tends to 
make men social or at least amenable to domestication. ‘The author 
attempts to show that men are in many respects «till anti-social in the 
struggles of economic life. 

It is considered that social feeling hasan organic basis in the instinct- 
ive reflexive activities involved in the care of children. ‘The general ac. 
cepted ethnological view that women seem to have developed most of the 
industrial arts is introduced as additional support to the view that the 
mother is the real psychological and organic nucleus around which social 
conventionalities concentrate. ‘The primitive division of labor, about 
which so much sentiment has been diffused, is treated as a social habit 
fallen into by men and women yielding to their instincts: Because of 
children and the instincts set off by their presence, the house became the 
habitual province of the women. ‘Then the home with its women and 
industrial comforts developed monogamy, a habit fallen into by men and 
women in response to their conscious sexual life and the needs of the 
woman's family during the long growing period of the children. Ex- 
ogamy is treated at length as due to psychological factors, such as prefer- 
ence for the unfamiliar, love of adventure, etc. 

The book is in à way summed up in the last two chapters. Asan ad- 
ventitious character in society woman reveals the factors and conditions 
previously discussed. On the strictly psychological side the author is dis- 
posed to waive all race differences and also all sex differences, with the 
consciousness however that on a practical basis there are decided race and 
sex differences and that they are none the less real because social. Accord: 
ing to the position taken, women are better equipped for social life than 
men and there is no apparent reason why they may not some time become 
the intellectualists and economic producers of society. 

The above resume is too brief to do full justice to the author's plan of 
treatment.. The parts of the book likely to be of greatest interest to the 
readers of this journal are the chapters on. industry, exogamy, and mental 

Тһе author's method is the more or less conventional one of the 
sociologist, which like ail methods has many limitations. However, into 
the procedure of this method have been introduced the results of psycho- 
logical methods and in this sense the author has made some important 
contributions to the subject as seen from the anthropological point of 
view. For example, the conscious factors in sexual activity as opposed 
to s pairing season and in turn the promiscuity have rarely received con- 
sideration in the classical works on marriage and the family. Without 
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taking this into account the arguments pro and. con fall short of result, 
Again, the demand of our psychophysical life for powerful stimuli, or the 
conditions for the functioning of the emotions, cam not be neglected and 
if this the author finds an explanation for the apparent relation between 
sexual and religious activities. ‘The reviewer is pot entirely in sympathy 
with the sociological method that mkes general biological conceptions a* 
points of departure in the construction of social theories. It should be 
noted, however, that the author, while outwardly conforming to that 
method, has insisted upon a human being with a complement of imstincts 
as the point of departure, regardless of any conceptions as to the origin 
of the same. CLARK Мек, 


i Année Нарийн. РЫР хона [es auspices de fa Société de Philologie 
(Organe de autre dt saint Jérüme), — Tome ll, 1903-1904. Pans: 
Klincksieck, 1904. 327 pp. 

This second volume (lately received) of the Linguistic Year-book, 
edited by the Comte de Charencey, has tèn bibliographical sections, а» 
tollows: Hindu languages (pp. 1-24), by Abbé A. Lepitre; Eranian 
languages (25-42), by Abbé Lepitre; Languages of the cunciform 
inscriptions (43-80), by Abbé P. Bourdais; Hascque studies, 1901—1904 
(81-104), by Julien Vinson ; Turkic philology since і9оо (105-146), Ву 
Larcten. Bouvat; Bibliographical apergw of works relating to the people 
of Malayan race ( Malayo-Polynesian), published during the years 1961, 
1902, and 1903 (147—186), by Aristide Marre; West African languages 
(187—203), by Captain Rambaud ; Dênê languages (104—247), by Rev. 
A. G. Morice; Hibliographic and critical notice of the mative languages 
of Mexico in the nineteenth century (249-281), by Dr Nicolas León; 
Esperanto (283—325), by Profesor Guilbeau, 

The first volume, which appeared in 1902, contained sections dealing 
with the Latin and Romance tongues, Celtic, Testonic, Ethiopian, 
Basque, languages of the Far East, Malayo-Polynesian, Greenland Eskimo, 
and Books for the blind. 

From this it will be seen that the ** Linguistic Year-book'' has not 
yet attained that inclusiveness which a work of this sort needs in order to 
be largely and permanently useful. Jt has also errors of. commission as 
well as of omission, which, one may hope, will be eliminated in future 
issues ‘Twenty-four pages devoted to Basque, forty-two to the ‘Turkic 
tongues; and forty-three to Esperanto, with no notice whatever of the 
languages of South America and recognition of thos of North America 
north of Mexico limited to the Athapascan,—this leaves marked room 
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for improvement. With a more generous cooperation of anthropologists 
interested in linguistic bibliography (American Indian in particular), this 
year-book may develop into a real annual compe rèndu worthy to rank 
beside the other ** Années'' which French scholars have presented to the 
world in so many different departments of science. A comprehensive 
and authoritative '* Linguistic Year-book'' would bê a boon indeed. 
The divergence in method of treatment in the present volume may be 
seen by comparing Father Morice's Déné article, which is rather ex- 
tended 1n its critiques, with A. Marre's Malayo-Polynesian bibliography, 
consisting (outside of a brief linguistic introduction) of a list of works 
arranged alphabetically by authors, 

In the Mexican section Dr Ledn catalogues 156 titles, From thein- 
troduction to his bibliography it appears that during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at various times and in different educational institutions, the 
Nahuatl, Otomi, Zoque, and Tarascan tongürs have been taught. At 
the Seminary-Colleges of Guadalajara (in Jalisco) and Morelia (in 
Michoacan) Nahuatl and "Tarascan were still taught when Dr León's re- 
port was made. — Father Morice's article consists of a general account of 
the chief features of the. Athapascan language, followed by reviews and 
critiques of works by Petitot, Legoif, Washington Matthews, P. E. 
Goddard, and others, the last being treated at some length. Father 
Morice's strictures on. Mr Goddard's work seem to the reviewer too dog- 
matic, since the critic is not himself an expert in Hupa, which Mr 
Goddard has studied in loco. 

It is to be hoped that the Aane Lingutstigue will continue to flourish 
and will be improved along the lines indicated. 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Physical Anthropology of Russia. By A, A. IvANOVSKIJ.! 

The volume at hand is a most deserving and important attempt to 
summarize the anthropological observations made among the numerous 
nationalities which enter into the Russian population, in Europe as well 
asin Asia. The number and extent of these observations is astounding ; 
the bibliography alone covers thirty-nine of the quarto pages and speaks 
volumes for our general ignorance of things Russian. 

Some idea of the material utilized, as well as of. the multiple ethnic 
elements of. Russia, can. be had from the following list of the principal 
peoples included in Ivanovskij's work : 

A. À. Ivznorskij:: Ob anfrofolopicketkbm iatfavje maiedemihr Rear lerini, HRD. 
mirk. fimbitely estesfv., antrepol. í enogr. ( Moskva), Trudy antropol. otdiels, T. 
XXIL Mokra: i904 4°, pp. 1-287, 4 maps 


Fropie 
Abkhaztsy 
Ainy (Ainos) 
Aisory 
Armiane (Armenians) 
Bashkhiry (Hashkirs) 
Bolgary (Bulgarians) 
Buriaty (Buriats) 


Russy (White-, Great- and Little- 


Russians) 
Chechency 
Chuyashi 
Chukchi 
Dungane 
Evrey (Jews) 

Esty (Esthoneans) 
Finny (Finns) 
Galcba (Galtchas) 
Giliaky (Giliaks) 
Greky (Greeks) 
Gruziny 

Gutijey 

lakuty (Yakuts) 
Imeretiny 

Kalmiky (Kalmucks) 
Karely 

Kirgizy (Khirghizes) 
Kitajcy (Chinese) 
Kurdy (Kurds) 
Latishi (Letts) 
Lerginy 

Livy (Livonians) 
Litovey (Lithuanians) 
Lopary (Lapps) 
Meshcheriaky 
Mingrelcy (Mingrelians) 
Mordva 

Niemcy (Germans) 
Orechony 

Osetinu 

Ostiaky (Ostiaks) 


HOODA АКРЕ НУ І 
Separate seriti ð 

Locality т y 
Caucasus 5 
Sakhalin Id. 20 
Caucasus 4 
Transcaucasia iz 
Siberia 20 
European Russia 3 
Siberia [2 
180 

European Russia 7 
Caucasus 3 
European Russia 10 
Siberia 8 
Central Asia 4 
Mainly European Russia 75 
Baltic Provinces 26 
Finland 10 
Central Asia 8 
Siberia 8 
Mainly European Russia 7 
Caucasus 9 
4: 4 
Siberia б 
Caucasus 4 
E 5 
European Russia 72 
European Russia 3 
Transcaucasia 16 
Siberia 8 
Transcaucasia 9 
Baltic Provinces if 
Caucasus 5 
Baltic Provinces 2 
& B ій tz 
Finland, Northern European Russia 12 
European Russia 4 
Caucasus 4 
European Russia © 
Baltic Provinces 3 
Siberia 4 
Caucasus 12 
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Permiaky European Russia 3 
Persy (Persians) Transcaucasia Қ 
Poliaky (Poles) Poland 36 
Samaiedy (Samoyeds) Siberia 5 
Sarty (Sarts) Transcaucasia 5 
Svyanety Caucasus 4 
Ssioty Siberia 3 
Tadziky Central Asia 4 
Tarancy "a ia 4 
Tatary (6 divisions) (Tatars) European Russia, W. Siberia 29 
Taty Caucasus 3 
Tsigane (Gypsies) European Russia 15 
Tungusy (Tunguses) Siberia E 
Turky (Turks) ‘Transcaucasia & 
Turkmeny (Turkomans) Central Asia 3 
Urbeky (Uzbecs) sg" 6 
Vaguly (Voguls) Siberia с 
Votiaky (Votiaks) 2; - 


The analysis shows a great predominance of dark (brunette) types in 
the Asiatic part of the empire, and of mixed types in European Russia. 
Blonds are found in relatively large numbers in only a few localities in 
western Russia (about Kamenec, Kovno, Vilna, and Riga), and in Fin- 
land. In percentages the relations of these types in European Russia 
may be expressed as follows : 


European Russia Blond Type Mixed Color Brunette Type 
percent percent percent 
Western portion 33 43 24 
Eastem — "' 14 38 48 
Central — ** 26 48 26 
Southern *" 21 35 44 


The stature is generally low among the natives of Siberia, rising 
however among those of central Asia. The natives of the Caucasus and 
Transcaucasia are rather tall, In western Russia tall statures correspond 
on the whole the conditions are as follows : | 


К, г.б 

Below ta to Above 

1.600 1.650 1.700 1.700 

meter meter meter meter 

percent percent percent percent 

Western portion 19 25 30 25 
Eastern — ** 33. 27 33 18 
Central] — 26 25 26 24 
Southern °“ 74 26 29 19 
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Тһе cephalic index throughout European and particularly throughout 
Asiatic Russia is predominantly brachycephalic. ‘There is no locality in 
which the larger part of the population is dalichocephalic; the nearest 
approach to this condition is found in à portion of Transcaucasia, in the 
Merv oasis, and over the southern part of Sakhalin, ‘The percental dis- 
tribution of the index in European Russia is as follows: 


Dalichocephalic Mesocephalic Brachycephalic 


percent percent percent 
Western portion 15 ig 66 
Easterm — *' tå [5 71 
Central Ts 17 20 61 
бош еті * 15 17 68 


Besides the above the author gives synthetic tables of the facial and 
nasal indexes, the length of the trunk, circumference af the chest, with 
length of the hand and foot, and closes with useful tables of. classification. 

On the whole, Ivanovskij's work, while not superseding individual 
publications in point of details, constitutes a most useful book of reference 
on the physical anthropology of the Russian people; and the extended 
hililiography itself is of great value. Aces HHhRÜLICKA. 


Handbook of American indians Noriko Mexico, Edited by FREDERICK 
WrennBHonpcGE Іп Two Farts. Farn l- (Smithsonian Institution. Bureau 
of American Ethnology. Bulletin 30.) Washington : Government Print- 
ing Office, 1907. 8°, ix, 972 pp., map, many text figures. 

The present volume is certainly a notable achievement in American 
ethnology. As its name indicates, it isa handbook combining the fea- 
tures of a dictionary, cyclopedia, gazetteer, and bibliography of things 
pertaining to the aboriginal inhabitants of North America north of 
Mexico, one of the chief aims being to provide a key to the intricate 
nomenclature of tribes and minor divisions. Everyone who has at- 
tempted to use the available literature in working out the aboriginal cul- 
ture of any part of the continent realizes the great value of such a key in 
establishing the identity of tribes appearing under almost as many names 
as there are writers. In addition to such a key specific references to the 
use of the various terms are given, so that the work as a whole is a sys- 
tematic bibliography of North American ethnology. The list of titles 
also includes practically all important native villages with their location. 
and the ethnic relations of their inhabitants, and under each tribal name 
general historical and anthropological information. Another interesting 
feature is the presentation of brief biographies of the many Indian per- 
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sonalities whose names appear in the detail history of America. — Archeol- 
ogy is represented by brief accounts of the most important ruins and a 
series of general articles on the various kinds of artifacts upon which our 
present conclusions with respect to that subject are based, as well as on 
the materials of which they are made. In addition there are a large 
number of such general topical and miscellaneous articles as one may ex- 
pect to find in such a book. The appearance of the pages is enlivened 
by numerous illustrations of specimens, ruins, tribal types, and portraits 
of noted Indians. Finally may be mentioned a revision of Powell's map 
of linguistic families north of Mexico. 

While the preparation and publication have been under the direction 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology and edited by F. W, Hodge, ar- 
ticles were contributed by some forty-six specialists, whose initials are 
appended to their respective contributions. 

The present volume extends from A to M. To review adequately its 
contents is out of the question, so we may pass over the detailed infor- 
mation to the more general articles. Of these the most conspicuous are 
those dealing with tribal or other recognized divisions. So far as the 
observation of the reviewer goes their titles comprise the entirc official 
list. "These articles average about a page and a half, giving an historical 
and ethnological summary of the respective tribes. "There are also similar 
articles on the largest and best known linguistic stocks. In some cases 
the contents of these articles are arranged under convenient sub-heads, 
such as history, social organization, archeology, and customs, but in many 
cases the contributors so interwove their data that the placing of such 
heads was an impossibility. The Hurons, Hopi, and Cheyenne have 
been allotted an unusual amount of space, though the content and mode 
of treatment is not essentially different from that accorded the other 
articles. The physical characters and anthropometry of the different 
tribes have not received special treatment, but this deficiency is in part 
offset by illustrations. 

There is a long list of major articles on other topics. The various 
typical objects found in all archeological and ethnological collections are 
described, with notes on their technology and distribution: There are 
articles on Archeology, Language, Art, Architecture, Mythology, the 
Family, Marriage, Anatomy, Government, Children, Missions, Educa- 
tion, Games, ete, The article on Missions occupies some thirty-five 
pages, being a rather detailed historical account presented by geograph- 
ical areas. While this is justifiable because of the long and intimate con- 
néction between the Indians and the missionary, the article on the Fur- 
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trade is perhaps too brief. One gets the impression that many of these 
articles, such as Language, Archeology, Art, Mythology, etc., were 
intended as summaries of our present knowledge, and assuming them to 
be such the reader may without difficulty form some idea of the status of 
ethnological research in America. Taking the ninety-odd major articles 
of this general character as a whole, they may be regarded as reflecting 
the state of our present knowledge of things pertaining to the ethnology 
of North America, and so taken indicate that while there is much wealth 
of detail suggesting great activity in acquisition, in minute and special 
localities there is need of systematic organization even though it be 
academic and dominated by one or two general theories. One turns from 
the article on Archeology, for example, with the feeling that while the 
best that can be said is there, the whole subject is still quite chaotic. 

The treatment of Habitations and of Architecture illustrates one of 
the difficulties in the construction of such a work as this. Under the 
former are given architectural features and distribution of types, while 
under Architecture are treated the conditions affecting construction, in- 
cluding a general ethnographic sketch with the distribution of forms. As 
the same kind of details are found in each, and the Illustrations ii each, 
while not exact duplicates, are chiefly representatives of the same type, 
the reader is at some loss as to the distinctive character of the two arti- 
cles. However, the book asa whole appears singularly free from such 
confusion of topics. 

The great mass of titles treated in the book are Indian settlement 
and group names, names of noted Indian chiefs, and Indian wards now 
a part of our own speech. In each case many forms of the word are 
given, with references to the publications in which they are found. We 
are promised a cross-reference to these names in the final volume, with- 
out which the detailed lists appended to cach title would not always be a 
ready means of locating the term desired. This feature will make the 
work indispensable to curators and private collectors who often encounter 
specimens listed as from obscure localities or social groups. 

For the work as a whole, the reviewer can not refrain from an ex- 
pression of admiration. The conception of such a hand-book strikes one 
as unique, and the patience and courage to carry the plan to completion 
às unusual, America is, perhaps, the only place inthe world where such 
an idea could be worked out, and if its Bureau of American Ethnology 
and its work have seemed unique in the eyes of European ethnologists, 
the completion of this publication alone must appear as a sufficient justi- 
fication of the existence of such a bureau. CLARK WissLER. 
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Denny (C. H.) Тека Curtin. (Harv. 
Gred. Mag., Cambr, ., 1907, XV, 356-61, 
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works of the ethnologist C. | 4. 1906). 
At his death he left nearly finished works 
on the Mongols and the Purists See 
American Anthropologist, 1907, IX, 237. 
Drüseke (—) — Zwei Práparnte von rachi- 
et (Z Ethn., Berlin, 
19006, ХХХҮШ, 151-3.) Brief nccounts 
of the very rachitic skull of & ten-year- 
old dwarf MET and the skull of a rachitic 
Cynocefbalur monkey, — In the dog and 
the monkey the rachitis appears in iwò 
very different forms. 
van Gennep (A.) La musée ethno- 
i de Cologne. [Mercure de 
rance, Paris, t907; LXV, 78-83.) Briel 
account of the new Ethnographic Mu- 
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the author's eldest son i verbal und 
nominal forms, plural, comparison of 
adjectives, rea pronouns, adverbs, 
ions, conjunctions, syntax, sen- 
fences, etc.) from the grzth to the 
1076th day. Dr F. Krueger, in the 
discussion, added some data concern 
a German boy | 6th month to end of 
year). Prof, G,; points out that the psy- 
chogenesis of the child is much influenced 
Бу its linguistic enviranment — it musi 
express Pisa in Bulgarian, е Е» » dif- 


(V.) аг ыле sotto- 
at utlante. fri] 
Ital, Firenre, 1906, xvit, 8*-9.) 
scribes the occurrence in the skull ar a 
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Gran of a sub-transverse foramen 
of the atlas and papi it with other 
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lateral sacroiliac synostosis and anom- 


Heron (D. ) 
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Ün the mheritance of the sex- 
ratio. (Hiometrika, Cambridge, 1906, 
v, 79-85.) The anthropologic data are 
from material on the sire of families 
(348 d collected hy Prof. K. Pear- 
sw, &nd [2197 families) from S. W, 
Whitney's 73e Ibifmey Family of Con. 
necicuf | Newport, 1878, 3 ¥.), Nosen- 
sible inheritance of sex is shown, Su 

differences of sex-ratio as exist are proba 
bly associated with environment, mutri- 
tion, habil, etc, and not an inherited 
character of race. See Foods (F. A.) 


King (1) Some notes on the so-called 


gut of tongues — (Am. Friend, Phila., 
1906, X1Y, 102-3.) Compa pares ^ speak 
ing in unknown tongues with pheno 
mena noted among primitive les 
(Negroes of the Niger valiey, Polne: 
sians jand Hitle children. These he con- 
siders '* жүрг узд! babhblings ''—not real 
languages any known sort. The 
із rk of кей is thus an abnormal 
dic NOE language and not 


ivite faror. 


alous ischiatic process m a pelvis in the 

museum of the University or Roos: 
Goldstein (F.) Politik, Stantswissen- 

schaften und Ethnographie. ( Globus, 


қылы (W.) Geh. Hofrat Prof. Dr 
Ernat Firstemann. (Globus, Bimechwe., 
гоб, XC, 3141-2, portr. ) Brief account 
of life and n See American der 


Broasehwg., 1006, XC, 331-5, Fhropolozrin, t 1х, Т 

Author points out the далы ae Marcus (M. | | ата; Марта 
facts of social economy by many investi- &ynpunkter. konom Stekhim., 1906, 
gators and et еге. G, holds that XXVI, 347-362.) Treats of recent 
ые че Р уызын уку оа theories and investigations in economic 


race (or on nature), the determining 
factor the ‘creations of man,"' 


geogra 
Marro p Sulla influenza dello p 
Le his use and subjection of nature. 


(А. 4. 


Ac pre Ne Msc А 
work, with whose aid Һе 


Gualino (L.) Un nuove crantometrografo. 
( A. d. V, Congr. Int.di Psicol, Roma 1905, 
1905, 605-9, 2 Ig.) Describes briefly 
jometrograph devised by Dr 
G. of Turin for faci! ating and rendering 
more objective the determination af the 
norma verticalis, 
ERE Е NG тарса von Krank- 
Brnsch 





trees, pieces of wood, burying 
priae of the body of the alek (maia 
excremernts, etc. in holes made in 
trees, etc., and. allied practices in folk- 

medicine in emmys Austria, eic, — 


also and criminala. 
Helm (1.) A E ALIM Bi. f. 
Volksk., 1 v, i-vii, t fg.) 


906, 
Sketch of life and fo kloristic activities of 
A. Strack (1860-1906), 


Niceforo (A) 


here sulla criminalità. 
Congr. Int. di Psicol, Roma 1905, 1906, 
673-6.) Tbe oncoming of puberty in- 
و و ارو ا‎ psychic hyperesthesia 
cures M. mis coedacation. 


Matteussi (A.) L'influenza dell'ambiente 


e dell'eredità defi caratteri ac- 
uisiti sal seotaonan nella dissoluzione 
d i ([Ihid. 445-9.) Résumés 
briey t a rust of the author's 
book, Jer Factruri de P Évolution wey 
Peubies ( Paris, 1901 ). 
Les classes pauvres. 
F AL cmd One section of Prof. 
ғ, at the poor classes dealt 
characters ete uate 


with ethnographic 
beliefs, customs, usages 
religion, me a 559 that" inthe 
ethnography of the classes on the lowest 


steps of eee sas Molte Mer 
repeats exactly the ethnogra 

tive and savage peoples." РМ ры 
of his investigations are to be found in 
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his recent volume Jer chier Pauvre 7 
Recherches es deu ff soctaler 


oleo 10.) П нр» ferte ja бс 
Ibid., 677.) . Prof O. 
{шла фе cial type амиин iw so per. 


„нме ren of the asymmetric. 


Walter Frank hael 
I 1906. | ушу Каріна 


bridg .L-$2,4 pL) Treats of 
eine eia Ке койа et Dr 





foci" He iw alsa of opinion that 
5 thus does man almost universally testify 
in his tradition and religions . . . tothe 
almos! entire destruction af the tice by 
a terrible deluge, R, does not refer to 
the studies of as User, etc. 


clfc nian energy and its economic and 
кы ey gat e, (A. d. V. Congr. Int. 

oma 1005, 1906, H-H) 

Discusses “гасе-зшігійе"" (and ив аһ 
leged. cuuses ), eurly пшггінре, репезіс 
dissipation (e. g., in large (families, with 
degenerate and defective children, ete. ). 
Dr R. thinks that “civilization is not 
responsible for race suicide" — it has 
existed from time immemorial, етеп 
among savage tribes, The great social 
evil im the matter “lies oot in the re- 
duced birth-rate, but in. an: overproduc- 
tion of births thal are useless, costly to 
the state amd ене. to society." 


Кын їз poor and rich 
TED bars will ed in. the 


ive «езара (not forcing hy 
enactment ) of the ar hamd- 


View of tha pensie kada. 


Robinson |R.) Sur une formation épi- 


neuse caractéristique des derniéres verté- 
rix derer et 2 l'homme.  (C.-R. 

: 1907, CLXIV, $84- 
&) Describe) ceran “yab lala 
spines,"" not occu before the 3oth 
year of life, and as à sign of age, 


Schmi (W, } Die moderne Ethnologie, 


L'Ethnologie moderne. (Anthro 
Salzburg, 156, 1, 950-97.) Conclad 
ing section of a general | of 
modern ethnology, g^ nature, methods, 
problems, etc. Tres af Wundi, the 
нк Ө lhe terms ethnology, eth- 
nography, anthropology, etc. 


Sinclair (A. T.) Notes m the Суры. 


(J. Amer, Folk-Lore, Boston, 1906, XIX, 
212-14.) Discusses sicaling children 
(popalariy, but wrongly, thought char. 

y (not more 1 
thieving elc., than other | P. a. 
3 in the community), chastity 


Jn 

4L.) Studien rur Vorgeschichte 

(Globus, Brnschwg., 
is xc, 225.) Critical note on 
Schwalhe's recent publications on pre- 
pues pen. W. agrees with Schwalbe 

rejecting. Kollmann's pigmy theory. 

News, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1906, n, 30- 
27.) Notes on ** the qualities, history, 






CHAMEERLAIS | 





distribution, significance, amd methods 
af working a i hased da ihe Cuta 
of the ing jade, Collection in the Mone 
litar Xe spl 
faits historiques. (A. 4. V. 
di Pucol. Roma 1905, 1906, 
«cording to X. "' history is 
i of individual 






EUROFE 
Andree (ы), Zum Haeustieralter des 
Globus, 


Pierde | (( hwg., 1906, 
xC, 224.) Discusses the recent article 
of Piette on. halters іп А" нарог 
for 1906 (see fne ese Han ii, 
1907, IX, 215). 

that a semi domestication" 


“is due te Adie umd- 


5 meci (G.) Tl feticismo primitivo in 


halia. (A.d. V. Congr, Int. di Psicol 

Koma 1905, 1906, 144-6.) Résumé of 

study based on the author's. collection of 

кы ШЕ іне СА темен 

зеп e 

Pi go ve fetishism in Italy, With amu- 
religiosity, a real cult. The evo- 
lution of nmulets i$ interesting — a fossil 


or an stone may end by being | 
amutpbous y y E 


into a cross or a figure of the 

.. Virgin or of Jesus, 
RU) id » stattung fn Unter- 
IE . 
sonal observation MAN a d. 
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Crohns (11.) Die Summa Theologica des 
Antonin von Florent und die Schätzung 
dei Weibes im Hexenhammer, (Аста 
Soc. Sei. Fenn., Helsingl, 1905, xxxtt, 
nó, 4, 1-23.] " Interesting discussion of 
the mscetic denunciation of woman at 
the close of the Middle Apes in relation tu 
witchcraft, particularly the Summa sie- 
ийзе (1477) of Antonine of Florence 
and his elaboration of the alphabet of 
woman's peculiarities and evil qualities, 
due originally to Johannes Dominici 
(1357-1419). The fimon Wallen i 
Madefearum (1457) is also considered. 

Comont (F.) Jupiter summus exsuper- 
antisaunus (A. f, Religaw., Leipzig, 
1009, 1Х, 323-36.) Discusses the title 
jupiter exraperontiscimus, (8 loscrip: 
tions from Italy, Gaul, Germany, etc., are 
e all و‎ not anterior to the 

li of the second euh with 
a aie and literary data of inter- 
pretation, — C. considers Jupiter c. to. be 
the Roman equivalent of the Semitic 
JHa'al Lamiüm. — lie representa the. inilu- 
eme وما‎ cults, of Oriental astrology ; 
y Commodus, 

ме nd КН он Каа. 
Diehl (D.) Zur Geschichte der Kirch- 
hüfe, es. BL f. Volksk,, Leipzig, 

1905, V, 71-75. ) Adds to data of arti- 

Je in previous volume, from a sermon 
lished in 1612, from а hymn of J, 
кена (4. 1647 ), ete., concerning the 


E Karner, аты! г! Ар rats," 
Die ie Juppitersiule 


v. Domaazewski 
in Mainz. (A. f. iw. Leipzig, 1906, 
IX, 303-11.) Treats of the recently dis- 
covered “Jupiter columna" of Mayence, 
the sculptures, inscriptions, ¢tc., upon 
rta 
е this wi t 
epoch is to be found in Massilia. 


| иеде ҚБ of 


Bl. f. Volksk., Leipzig, 1906, v, 65-71. 
Reprints, with د‎ д АРЫ), с : 
mal maa te 
1 
нотада стан trial for wi hera. 

Fairbanks (A. 
religion to Cai. 


Pr ie 
World, Chicago, fee XXIX, 111-20.) 
rof Fc они К Банан Vo Apes E 


E religion as * 
of beauty" and to style the Greeks 
Me ER peri," for ‘Greek wor- 


ship is no less human than Greek gods" 
the intellectual element in Greek 
religion was dominant" for that very 
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vemson, = Another fondamental fact ts 
“the loc) character of the poda in 
worship.' The failure of Greek religion 
wet due to the people, ‘The very core 
of Greek äi fik P af 
mx in und trough ie 
ж Дөн cem esr D alos! 


Faraday W.) Custom und belief in 
oC ( Falk- Lore, Lon- 


а 1906, ХҮП, (d. arose] Valuable 
| various leelandic sagas 
(chiefy im A nu ot data con- 
cerning cuutem amd belief: Coda ( matter- 
5|, hero-worship and underworld 
; burial customs amd hero-cults 
(two beliefs aa to state of dend: Ufe in 
the home or hurial -mound and the journey 
to Valhalla; other inconsistent SM) E f 
tomb treasures a fruitful ucer 
myih; divination Mors “chiefly by 
women; feasts nnd sacrifice (winter 
of 





nights, | yule, midsummer, si | 
ien c): magic ( pe- 


against wounds, 
weather- эрен), еіс. According to Miss 
F., “the records of Scandinavian pagan- 
im are the very reverse of the Roman, 
where myth is scanty, and custom and 
ritual abondant." ‘This is *a natural race 
dintinction,”* 
Favrean (P) Ueber die Hundishurger 
Kiesgrabenfunde, Eine sachliche Er- 
dej lichen Angriffe 
des Hra. (7. E Ethn., Herlin, 
гоб, zxxvut, 743-4. Reply to criti- 
al the finds of 


gisa 3 concerning th 
worked (lins, ttt, im the Hundisburg 


To- | 
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Gray (H. St С.) 
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Ме lage? implements, stone tools, 
гартеціз te ted and punc- 
tated), bones serine Des any ur. 
Aus- 
ын Б der aud: dA ‘Rane (Glo- 

| rnsch wg. , 1906, хс, 253-5.) 
Discusses the various theories Кан 
to sccoun! for the "dying oui" of the 
Neandertal-Spy race [spontaneous dying 
of; forcible extermination; dymg ont 
aaa result of evolution ; dyin ош ая а 
result of crossings). Dr G.-R. thinks 
that Schwalbe exaggerates the differences 
between Жән Primiprmiu: and Мете 
ropirns, and believes that to early o or late 
нден е the incom in 

of this race which iz ‘probably 
genetically to the Frisians. 





Gothein ( Maric). Der Gottheit lebendiges 


Kleid. (AT 1 
ІХ, 337-64.) Interesting discussion of 
“the living garment of Буы of 
Goethe's Faw and its analogues | Neo- 
platonic, S Dile writers of France, 
etc, nature philosophy of later cen- 
turies), The author concludes that the 
metaphor was the prodact of learned 
speculation, not ihe creation of folk. 
OOnsclonsn es, 


A remarkably thin 
arrow-head from Cannington Park Camp, 
near Bridgwater, Somerset. (Man, 
Lond., 1996, 149-30, t fg.) Describes 
a arrow-head ‘of 
remarkable таар and graceful and 
symmetrical form.'" It was found in 
connection with Hints, pottery of. Bronze 
ее late Celtic type, etc. fi resem- 
certain Irish arrow-heads. 


vel-pits. Grosse (HL) Einige Erden aus der Gegend 
Feilberg (H. F.) Das nordiche Weib- топ а ип Kreise Luckau. 
7-3 AEN Volksk., Result СЕ E UAM QUATN, 1906, xxxvii, 
| i Y, Кезип 2-3, 31g.) Suggests experiments ith 
ideas of the author ing the Scan e is] ете rehistaric eth» 


nique, ete. Fm Soe some **fire- 
rings," a roller ior marking potte pens 
чеш (6. Р.) The L Mirum 


1997, ti, n 
ser nma, "1 IU 
tepeiicatie of an E and in no 
sense pec! parade, or return to 
the old reli ^ 

| Halbfass ( Ist фа Bodensee ein În- 
тоет МЕРЕ, See. Eine Studie rur An- 
thropogsographle der Seen, ^) B 

wg. 229- 

Cusses the ا‎ а eC e ) 
position of the Bodensee, a lake which 
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touches an Baden, Würtemherg, нА | Holl dier 


Austria, and Switzerland (3 cantons 


Hall (Edith H.) Тһе decorative art of | 
(Univ. of 


Crete in the Bronze age. 
Penn. Trans Dept. Archeal., 1906, 11, 
p t, 5-49,4 pl, 63 fe.) ‘Treats of the 
"early Minoan, **middie шизап,'" 

and ** late Minoan pi 


the rigeag —~ to the anintell ntly iiid 
debased forms of naturalistic pang 
characteristic of the lus! period consid 


Hellwig (A.) Zwei eigenartige FAlle von 
Grahschlinc (Hess. Bl, f, Volksk,, 
Leipzig, 1506, Y, uate) ee іміз n 
stances of grave desecra 
stition (holes for ' hand throw 
made in coffins of boys), possibly З 
" corpsetouch'' for cure of disease, 
ete.; possibly alse a cose of sex-(etishiam, 
m. К.) Aus der Wochen-Comoedie 

igand Sexwochius, 1662. (Ibid, 
en J Interesting account, with: nu- 
merom extruct& comments, comparative 
noles, etc, of a comedy treating of child. 
bed, which preceded by a long time Hol. 
berg's famous Aurse/stuen (1733). 
S folk-lore is contained 


Bilaburgh W. L.) Notes on Spanish 

amulets. (Folk-Lore, Lomi., £906, XVII, 

454-71, Ері.) Treats of horns, | шшт. 

crescents, boar-tosks, crustaceans’ claws, 

m ite bells, badgers, sirens, 

» amulets for 

inam, shells, boi a from к ном 
stone and glass bends, 

amuleta, р م‎ ete., from vari- 

ous parts 

the ancient els “seems to be rapidly 

ely orn i religious medals | for- 

rs AEn aie taking their 

-—- Spanish votive offerings. 

бы ans j Brief pote on milagro, 

cheap white metal, рген 

sce chaired in Spain, and are usually 

of rude execution. 

Hinrichsen IAr} Die та, 
sok ЕЕЕ E: of th pa 
қс, reals е 
tion of land m the Frisian islands, — 
Ni necessary for а cow 


Ages) airs ace ios dude 
Ihe regulations concerning their uae. 


AM, ANTH, N, 3, ofr 


Kaumanns (F.) 


in. Тһе employment of | 


Kjelimark 'K. 1 


from the uide Ed MÁS da "acsi 
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Die Entstehung der Hilder- 

Machen Kirche. (A. 
[Re Кери, Leipzig, 1906, 1%, 355-84. | 
H. produces evidence to show that the 
Ubonaostarís (** picture-wall," the mame is 
quite modern) in the moder. Greek 
church, which separates the altar space 
from the nate, represents, even in de- 
tails, the trroecenium of theancient Greek 
theater— another proof ûf the ‘i the- 
airicnl '* ert the worship of the 

ЕТТІ 


Holst (№. О.р Flintgrafvor och fini- 


rafvare 1 Tullsiorpstrakten. — ( Vmer, 
ck. ш, (906, XXVII, 39-74. 4 
fg.) Discusses with detail the “Aint 


mina" inthe Tullstorp district of south. 
em Sweden and their working in pre- 
historic times; the objects found, Aints, 
nieces Of horn, bones of domestic an- 
ls (including the skull of a dog), 
fragments of pottery, etc. The epochs 
represented are the later Stone age, the 
Bronze age, and the earlier Iron age. 
Der АШетысіп als 
Hülfsmittel hel der Geburt, (Hesa, Bl. 
f. Volksk., Leipzig, 1906, V, 133-56.) 
with numerous references 10 
the literature of the snbject, the folk-lore 
of the *' eagle-stone "" or aifes as a help 
ің cases of It childbirth, ete. The 
Piedra délia. gravidanza 19 still used in 
Habe. and the Adlerstein in Bavaria, in 


ashiors to its mac in the 
Middle Ages and In ancient times. 
Kendall (H 


"o. О.) The flint supplies 
of the ancient Cornish. (Man, Lond., 
гасб, 150-1. Flint ‘is not native tọ 
mE Ea e The char, 
acter t implements found supper 
at least two, and perhaps three different 
AE uU The тыы the 
Балара Ша af 
Cornwell (o (ef. de) wine a source of 


frm eotiterna, 

Stckhlm., 1906, xxxvi, 32 

‘Treats of the English =. а а 

of France, the finds of Rutot, ete., in 

песаи MactCurdy's ** Ealithic Prab- 
jiblished іп іне American Am- 

2 nf A is referred té. There 


"r veliiephifer, 


n Ym e 





Knoop (O .)  Polnische Dàümonen. ЇЇ. 
Bl. L Volksk., Leipzig, 1905, v, 


83-91.) Treatsof the Palish '! demoni "' ; 
Horuta, the tressure-demon, the ** devil" 
of the nobles, н at hh arpa 
with Twardovaki, the Polish Faust: the 
smok (a many-headed dragon or lion) ; 


E 
ы 


the imo/nica, a female demon with a cat- 


ihe . 0f ' noon 
ity a асаан "white 
ladies," etc. 
А. Liebesrosen 1747. (Ibid, 
Т) ретте Ба te ad 
notes 
ete,, of а rd іш 1747 
(some werte used by any 
of ims songs are m the 
origina] texts. 
pka (Jr) Ueber 
(Z. L Ethm, Berlin, 1906, xxxviui, 
744-8, 13 Describes a find. of the 
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chapel and Moorfeldsskulla , . . f 
sent the typical London skull of beo 
centuries ago, and, notwithstanding some 
differences, especially in height measure- 
ments, ihe type can be described as ap- 
ting thatofthe Long Barrow men." 
investigations give ка very flatter- 
mg idea of the English sk 
«ы The cure of A d SUR in 
west of Ireland. ( Folk-Lorr, 
1606, XVII, 300-10. | s 
бе оше" of Рая cows ying 
! elf-doctors,'' а рин now cs Y 
out, Тһе beast bs dying 
to *! Ihree-measure- En Me etc. 
Mehlis(C.) Der Mauzenstein hei Her- 
renalh. (Globus Brnschwg., 1906, Xv, 
317-18, 3 fgs j Treats of a pitted 
E stone in the Baden-Württem- 
Hack forest, which M. explains аз 
pest irom (perhaps to the Ab- 
noba, or to Epona). The ~ Mauren- 
stein '* is now all that i» left of. the old 


Gallie colt- that was succeeded by a 
| Germanic’ of sacrifice, 
| миын гра L.) Ancdent legemd and 


im Ireland. (Scot. Hist. 
ug i Glagow, I907, 1V, 164-77.) Re- 
view and cniique of recent works by 


Lady Gregory, Ж Yeats, ete, The 
days of neglect in Celtic lore are now 
over, Tt iis time that so strange and vast 
а бриге as Cuchulain ‘became familiar 
in the eclectic hero-world of modern 
civilization." The natural resort for 
Trish poets, as sources of lyric inspira. 
tion, are the loveliest and اا‎ 
spiaca of E Eam But partia 
aul only — io every 
replet Ыз ота day and ie tu of 
Much (M.) Die Trugspielnng oriental. 
Bcher Kultur in den vorgeschichtlichen 
Zritalern Mordeuropas. (Мін. 4. Ап- 
thr, Ges. in Wien, 1906, XXXVI, £7-91, 
tn fg.) Interesting study of the ** mir. 
ape oriental " in relation to t 
ed culture and 


е» ta ithe fioe Hronas age, burial Самдан 
and grave-forms, stone uri] bronze 

Hint daggers, metal-use, etc., are dls 
cursed, Dr M. denies the th of the 
prepanderating atul бйрге | influ. 
ence, during the earlier and later Stone 
age, of Oriental culture on. the material 
und intellectual] development of Europe. 
This culture in rather of independent 


| the southern, 


Müller-Brauel ( H. ) 


CHAMBERLAIN] 


continent, The kitchen-midden peaple 
of Denmark, ete, spread from f 
along the North Sea coast. 
Die Besiedelung der 
Gegend жалына Elbe und Weser in 
vorgeschichtlicher Zeit, — (Globus, 
Brnschwg., ей XC, 149-53, 2 fp.) 
есите ilio iscussion, hased on author's 
extenuve investigations of the prehistoric 
population of the Elbe- Weser region — 
P و‎ the Bremen. Verden simis 
roe into account the number, 
of stone-graves, sites of dwellings, Bint 
"works," mound-graves, urn-cemeteries, 
сіс., the conditions of land and water, 
M.-B. concludes that the same le 
dwelt in the tegien ín all three periods 
{slone grave; mound grave, urn burial ), 
that the population, the last period 
f, was nearly os dense as to-day, 
and thai villages existed earlier than is 
Newcomer reg 
ewcomer es үк : & mytho- 
ges Philol., Chicago, 


тоо, п, тоз аво} саан of tha жі 

ciation of Apollo and Dionysus, as ex- 

pining ing the presence at the shrine of 

of Maron, son of the wine god 

and priest of Apollo. Dios came 

comparatively late into € religion, 
bl Thrace. 


y 
Pearson (К. ) On the relationship of in- 
d to size and shape of head, and 
physical and mental characters. 
(наның Civilis. 1006, V, 105- 





M б Ғғ.) Hased on head-tressurementa 
tooo Cambri unies and regis- 
tration rp the measorement 


statistics, 

aii а ры to 
children, Little association: 
exist between external! physical and i 
m characters in man, at least 

Children.  Hair-color |і almost = 
closely associated with intell 
length of breadth of head, 
more closely than height of 1 
consciousness and naline ure little, 


conscientioumess aml athletic power 
highly correlated with intelligence. 
E HT a he ee 
eo correlated than an! 
urementa No substant ener oi ih. 
раза пенен 
ences are noted. ín tem ну кутем . 


rapischen Vee Ver- 
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house in Pomerania, Construction, geo 
graphical distribution, ete. The territory 
of the genuine Ol) Saxon hous-type 
lies west of the Oder in regions setiled or 
colonized by North Saxons, Rügen, New 
Pomerania, Weastaltvorpommern, Oder 
islanders. East of the Oder it goes in- 
land no fmriher than the limit of the 
Saxonoid coast dialect of Hinterpommern; 
west of the Oder it is coterminous with 
the pure blond type. 


Piette | E.) Fibules pléistoctnes. ( Rev. 


Ehist., Paris, 1906, 1, extr,, 1-15, 8 
E Treats in particular of iwo irap- 
aoi telas born, one rom the 
cave ol St.Michel d'Arudy, the. other 
from the cave of Gourdan, andl of certain 
other horn objects, some of them pue 
stoppers for skin vessels: The | 
abject is remarkable os having graven 
upon ii E seems the figure of an 
anthropoid (P. thinks '*species filling 
the gap m man and lhe antropo- 
morph — the "missing link '* y, 
li was сад in 1873. A similar 
find was made at Mas-d' Azil. 


Rein (E.) Zu der Verehrung des Fro- 


pheten Elias bei den Neugriechen, 
(Ofvers. Finska Vetensk -Soc, Firhedlgr,, 
Helsingfors, 1905, XLVI, 1-33.) Treats 
of the aderution of the Prophet Elias 
| ig the modern Greeks im relation to 
eld heathen belles (the  Helios-cult 
Өс); cults and cult-places, there аге то 
Jas localities in Greece. R. 
1 that the cult of Elias has, ar a rule, 
not been shown to flourish at old cuit- 
sites, nor hus he taken the place of | 
in ancient Greek mythology. Influence 
of the Slavic colonization (Sth century) 
i» noted, but this is not considered 
erful. 





powe 
—— Aiakes in der Unterwelt. (Acta Soc. 


Sec. Fenn., Helsingfors 19606, XXXII, 


an 7,1-40.) Treats ol /"Encas as judpe 
of the deni, os colleague of Plato ind 


keeper of the 1 of the underworld, os 
gute-keeper of Had Dr R. considers 
the “Eacus legend national Greek and 
that his transfer to Hades took place on 
Greek soil, 


The question was 
in De Js earlier work De 


ntersschung 
ber Ai (Lit. t£, Ж 1-50). 
Treats the various legends of асия ая 
culture-hero, etr. ; the most famous legend 
is that of his saving Greece in time of 


t. The most important legends 
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eruca de 
S Sad La e ота. 
Patras ыса Euri Led 
іше kien ep t5 da А с ia 


Reinach(S.) "A Arowdideare, (А, 
E peas) гарар riy ix, aaa. ] 


ні 426% аа CU CER e ln 

E I FEE AOA it 
ا‎ 
E TI 6E УК 
death through abortion. — Vergil, as well 
Apocalype cer, drew upon ап 
те which has істе in- 
i epi шке ы бинт һеге 






of Greek folk- 
м R. holds olds that 2 Еа. 
mogony. Е hat post-Evangel- 
istie PREE ned suicide, 
abortion, and onanism, after borrowing 


Ryan M y) The word Cel Cath. 
4 w t. 

AA juo Wash., 1907, dst 54- 

al tbe origin part of a detailed discussion 

| of tbe orig etymology, hir yr ha 


а санае 
Greek and Latin authors, glossaries, to 
ptions, coins, elc., from the earliest 
times down to eet 
cuya. 
кунуы, 


ls des. wieder V. ee Ts Int. di 


Pucol. Roma 1905, 1906, „249-64, 7 
oF 1788 elementary school children (aped 
4-14) of Amsterdam. Dr v. R. con- 

cludes that children's drawings indicate 





aah: carck ir shi the filth year i that poor 
children шасе злое шпега series 
with less individual variation ; that (as to 
age) the children come to school as ob- 
servers of detail and leave with a certain 
tendency to edurrzudien a" emsemibie, 
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Sauer ( 


Schmidt | 
(Z. f. 


Segerstedt |Т.) 


Гн. $., 9, 1907 


E Oberhestische Dorfkirchen. 

(tte, ВІ. f. Volksk., Leiprig, 1906, v, 

92-108, 2 p) .) Treats of the village 

ea of реж нада, the Мазы 
and the later Protest "The church 


citadel ** nnd the ы ia pes 
are discussed. 


Saxen (R.) Sprákligs bidrag till Den 


svenska bosüitningena historia i Finland. 
1, Egentliga Finland, Satukunta och 
sódra Osterbotten, (Bidr, t Kiloned. 

на Finlands Natur och Folk, Helsing- 
fora, кел 1500; 1-311.) This first part of a 
monograph on the names of 

Swedish settlements in Finland, treats of 
Finland proper, Satakunta and south 
East. Bethan. The index белін ame 


H. Ориг 
Qu) Berlin, 1906, XXXVI 
456-84, 25 ig.) "Treats of a series of 
finds (the fibulm and other ornaments 
and votive gilts are considered in detail) 
from the cemetery of Мае in East 
Prussia — mamerous clay M, partly 
with cremation and votive gifts e af bra 
and iron, bead ornaments, ete, "At 
Mingfen, the second and third Musurian 
реа corresponding lo the Roman irm- 
pee EPONA and the age of the folk 
wandering, аге т Мес, А brine 
crost-bow fibula with thin head-plate ін 
ungue; also a bull-hbala. One of the 
uma {window urns") kas a bole broken 
out in the lower part — this may be the 
"seul hole'' found elsewhere in the 
world, S. thinks that part of tbe cult- 
ture here те ted i» native, par. 
sogth; the Black 5ena re- 
g'on served to influence both the Baltic 
and the Adriatic, and the Jest influenced 
the Baltic culture. 


Scbmolck (—)  Mehrfacher Zwergwuchs 


in verwandten Familien eines Hoch 

Ири. (Virchow's Arch, È path. 
AnaL, Herlin, 1905, XVIN $S Til, 

rt, 4% Calls attention to and nd dc 

scribes eps pr (4 male, 3 fe- 


belo ипи to the n valley tia 
valley), half in the Tirol and hal 
Switzerland. ‘The six vill (15 a 
1900 m. abore sea-level) of the locality 
count vasa 56 a ‘These dh 
seem menta physical normal and to 
marked defects. hey me 


еа, роон 3 
Den beliga eken. 


CHAMHERLAIN ] 


[Ymer, Stekhlm., 1906, XxVI, 341-5.) 

Résumé of a monograph on E dpafen. i 
Dose; p in the Lindi Onit. 
Arstr,, 8%, Ald. 1, Bd. t,— Treateof 


the “holy oak" 18 the religions and | 


n MEA eten of the various Euro 
pom р peoples, with special reference to 
and ite cults. 
Stefánsson (V.) Icelandic beast and bird 
lore. (J. Amer. Folk-lore, Boston, 1906, 
XIX, 300-8.) Treats of folk-lare relating 
to creatures real and imaginary: -Vyvbur 
‘or fresh-water horse, "bear (a man 
under the spell of j» cattle (talk 


sorcery | 
for an hour on Twelfth Night], foxes, | 


En: engle {dragon some- 

| from egg), raven (how 
many-sided wisdom), etc. Fewer storica 
are known of birds than beasts. 

Tetzner | F.) TK Volkskunde der. Hul- 


rooster (lay 
times 


garen in Ui (Globus Brnschwg., 
ai хс, 1 7%. жағы of the 
Bulgar language- 


ра a of Old- e. vi etc., 
in the Temes-Torontal south of 
the Maros and east of the eis Cloth. 
ing and arnai, hoses d. — 
жын ығы 


wA ul he ul of simply 
ah holed feature ul lick was the 
dimaine (ef. the boguera e 
uon dd serit Ка youth ). 
is aso Med atte: hes 
See won the lace od Vel Pali rx De 
, afterward absorbed hy Artemis ; 
ier a a e ей 
scourg wh not with re- 
duced human жолым М but with per- 
formances of a ie” ce аар 
with the rod of life," etc. Orthia 
with tbe ** tree of life." 
Thomas (N. W.) The goat in Eu- 
n ed E Lomi, 
oes x Trent of the 


ке тү and musical instruments, etc., are briefly 
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fata, and related rites and customs, The 
“wide prevalence of cathartic cocremon- 
ies in Europe" is shown and © the im- 
mense importance of the idea of the 

ton of evils in all parts of the 
warid " indicated. 

Waldeyer (W.) Bemalte Ostereier aus 
Krakau. (Z. f. Ethn, Berlin, 1906, 
xxXVin,7£0-1.) Moteon painted Easter 

from Cracow, a large collection of 
which is in the Museum of that city. 

Woods Ты A.) The non-inheritance  o[ 
sr in man. (Biometrika, Cambridge, 
1996, Y, 73-5.) Based on data in Dr 

s Crenmealorie der үп Europa 
Mei nndis Fürzfenhánser (1870) and 
Burke's Peerage and Barenetaze oe 
The conclusion m that either | І 
of the futher nor the soma of the mither 
has any influence, at lesit in man, iti 
the determination of sex ; nor is the pro 
tionate distribution of sex in any 


legree subject te hereditary influence. 
M principles, probably, do not 
control the 


eTmination of sex in mun. 
Sec: #frren (1D. ). e 

Winsch |К.) "Was sich das griechische 
Volk erzihlt, (Hess. Bl І. Volksk., 
Leipzig, 1906, V, 108-24.) Critical re- 
view of the recent (1904) work of N. 
б. Foliis on the oral Parazereir (of 
which P. gives the teat of more than 
тойо, with comparative and historical 
notes, etc. ), indicating the chief features 
of modern Greek folk-lóre. Moit wide- 
spread are tales of supernatural beings, 
spirits, specters — much ken over from 
ancient times, both in motives and in 

ie, The Turkish epoch is the 

only historical! period really borne in the 
Greek mind. 





AFRICA 


sake A) hairs ig periti 

de l'Afrique méridionale, (Anthropos 

Salzburg, 1906, 1, 914-49, 2 maps.) 

Second section, See ferrrican Autire- 
lag tit, 1906, 1X, 217. 

Baa (Hi. | Les Bambara et leur langue. 

{+ one Md Notes on the Bambara 

most important branch 

of the Na Mandé in French Wes Africa. 

characters (negroes аги] noi 

e eer and ornament (Musul- 

fluence), village- life, agriculture, 


REM M. 
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treated, and the chief features of the | 


language See declension or conjugation 


енн менин an words susceptible 


tive I t e itive racicals rela- 
y | muipiscit homan i 
foreign 7 و‎ 





question in America 
and imuat be settled in the spirit of Amer. 


bean Ame | 


to be an 

| (Dr) i La timidité en Orient. 
к. de 1' Pari, 100б-о], XXI, 
210-11.) Notes on fear of old people, 
pater familias, teachers, on the part even 
of grown-up men, "limidity **is an en- 
demic disease, very ancient and hered- 

"" fm the Orient, 

iber die Hyksos. (Globas, 


REID um 


1906. 
Frobenius (L.] Bericht über die vülker- 
e А Forschungen vain. 30 Mai bis 
2 Derembrr, 1505, (A f Ethn., Ber- 
fin, 1906, XXXVII, 736-41. 


count of author's ethno 


ыды. Ое бе выг two are gen- 


old N ; the Кі 
Аы» ies ipd ) The Babs 
nre sculptors il mea Пы ب‎ 
dstory tellers..— About 300 tales 
ve been collected ; full of vi and 
кон rich animal tales ; parables, ele, 
These rich menta | productii are ** born of 
Hartland (E. S| Travel notes in South 
за) Талал рақ 
2 ren a Zulu 
на ed the author in 
‘Natal; Ке etam Eri: 


e UE de 


Ürmschog., 1906, 1906, хо, 197-205, 21 
Va the fal 1 of 


EE a ч 
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Brief ac- | 
resenrches | 
uid the Bashemu, Babunda, Ba- 
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in м. Е. Абаса. Contains some notes on 
natives, the town of Asmara, Sapan- 
eiti, Mariana, etc. 


Hutter (=) Die wissenschaítlichen Er- 
grbnisse Expedition Fourtau-Lamy 
oes the 


bid., 302-7, 380-3. 
Pages 382-3 treat of prehistory ad 
Y.  Foureau recognires 11 
prehistoric regions, of which the Dith 

J yielded the most important rer 
25 Tues X MG beads, etc. ).. The 
not a little negro 
dr то then Tuareg of Air, Inter- 
сайы Тал de that ** the 
su ions of 
eu Байка higher races рта any- 
thing of the sort encountered among so- 
called savages.'! The details of Fouresu'a 
investigations are to be found in his 
07 au Congo (3 Ұ., Paris, 1900- 


MU SM M. 

8. кте (А) Die (Ibid, t01-4.) 
tains a few ethnological notes. K ob ob- 
ae from othe Ca Verde is. 
(immigrant Mandingos!) a collection 
of calabashes and wooden nuit. boxes ; 
from Madagascar a collection of native 
musical instruments а loom, etc, He 
notes ерки Бем of the Hindus- 
шее 

v. Luschan (F.) Ueber. seche Pyginien 
vom Ituri. (7. f. Ethn., Berlin, t906, 
xxxviii, 716-30, 2 fe) Treats, with 
anthropometric data, & pigmies (4 
men, 3 women ) from the [turi country — 
physical characters, bows and arrows, 
personal names numerals, etc, Of the 
men one H not à ebk 


courtesy of 


Sede f b 
ticum, ا‎ 





E 


ol the ski {prohibited act nr food 
E with итек ра primitive aie 


CHAMBERLAIN | 


youths, women, twits), moral etry | mar- | 
riage and conjugal taboos), totemic edis, 
ety im by shamans, in dreams, hy 
the father who an rw! jan 
animal said to live in the entrails of men 
beasts ), etc. - punisl їн 
ufflict the violator of ип eir, Food etn 
may be remitted in time of famine tr 
means of cerimin ritual ceremonies. | 
slow of cbr has resulted 
from contact with civilization, ete, The 
ffir are the bonds which limit the froe- 
dam of these Na 
Meinhof E 


1906, xxvii, e) ) Brie 
the language les. "Thelr 
speech contains velar sand is rich 
in musicul tone, nicmbling іп both те. 
the tongues of. Lower Guinea, е. 
oF the Ewe. M. comido the Pigmy 
“ізашар. Е joan- 
words appear even in the numerals {5 
and fo are Bantu). See: t. Luran 


tf) 
(А.) vem bei den Kaffern. 


Eos Salzburg, 1906, 1, 762-75, 

T 1 imt part of an Қатар, ( 

va ua саи M (with photographs of 
fortune-tellers,'" their costume, actions, 


of '! fortune-telling '' among the 


eer 


we) a The method of preparation [ ex- 
perience of an old woman ** prophet '' ), 
various ways of exercising the art (cart 
ing stones, sticks, etc; clever question- 
ing ; consulting spirits ; use of crystals, 
mantis religiosa, "ed are discussed in 
жене делі 





ch ve 

positions, verbs, adverbs) of the Akasale 

of T&ambá, è city of Togoland. The 

Akasele language ts өші йі 

closely related to Basari, the differences 
being little more than dialectal. 

Rosen (—). aus Aber 


(E t. Piha Е Berlin, 1900, 





кугіен. 
xxxvi, 800-2.) Notes on photogra 
of the country, ln Е e 
the. Hebdelbe che as has 
е ; 
ыы ша 1 gue е ori aoe 
вале Lone усе (А-1 н.) Са К Сеш rne Ш, 
y nos жүп, !91- 
es "Gites 1] beef Also mis 


cellaneous items pias ee martiaye, luck 
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and ill-luck, ** human crocodiles,'" tree- 
cult, offerings to the Sheik Isa (f f, 
Jesus), ete Near Dirr in Nubia із а 
niche ina rock-tomb in which offerings 
have been made from the time of pagan 
Nubia. ln (Һе tath century Jesus was 
transformed e a Mohammedan saint. 
Schweloforth (G.)  Keste ides Quartár- 
menschen von 'ordaírika. (2 f; Ethn., 
Berlin, shat: XXXVI, 733-6.) Dix 
cusses the recent discovery of remains 
(human bones, Aints of paleo-neolithic 
transitional p snall-shells, fragments 
of ostrich-shells, ete.) of Quaternary 
man, ina phosphate quarry on the moun- 
tain slope north of Metlani, east of Gafsa, 
Tunis, and òl other remmins found їп 


caves of the same region, ee of the 
later paleolithic age. ‘The presence of 
ositich-shells seems to Беде a dry 
period in northern Africa at this epoch. 
Sjtstedt (¥.)  Kilimandjaro-expeditio- 
nens allmünna ging och resultat. (Ymer, 
Sickhm., 1000, XXVI, EE o fg.) 
Treats of. the Swedish Kilimandjaro ex- 
pedition of 1906 and its results. Contains 
some notes on the Wadjappas, a Bantu 


Stru (E Taufceremonie der GA. 
(Globus, Emschwg:, 1906, XC, 385.) 
rief account of the baptismal cere. 
mony of the Gl of the Gold 
Coast, more in detail than that of Vor- 


tisch (q. y 
(bi, Die Neger Se) Thi 
211-7. (40-4 3, Third 
un oan a құлды Treats of 
M eis and ' temples," industrial art, 
work in wood, brass, iron, gold, ete, 
ae леа Nes eae (thee rane 
fetishes and 
we-like bea relies grave, аа 
ко wrightis amd ornaments of gold i 
ver, wood-carving, weaving, 
(ite manufacture is koown to every 
V. thinks the doll-figeres 


children as play 
m king "with 
kings’ swords. 


idols, The boys 
wooden аа ое af 
Wilder (G. A.) The Ndau religion. 
(Harti беш. Кес., 1007, ХҮН, 52-7, 
159-68.) Treats of lunar celebration, 
| moonlight dances, monthly days of rest), 
beliefs and practices concerning ultra-hu- 
man spirits (Mert, an invisible great 
l, creator and of men; 
tn, preserver of mankind, 


à). 






rin 


“maker of hbing 
uA (as i M si 
Oir n ligion — (spirit-lore, faneral 
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amesc ** nropensity fo lie '' — a maamifrci 
nme muendalíis nibil Меке бын. G. 
attributes this mandactty to bad education 
amd arbitrary government. 
| gille (Aj Notes on some native medi- 
cines from southern India. (Man, Lond., 
1996, 182-7, Enunmerates many reme- 
dies (vegetal chiefly) for hile, bails, 
bruises, jw eee ONDE 
coughing, Ше, iri. eye dis- 
eases, fever (the rajah of all diseases), 
headache 


8 , insanit y, purples, 
rheunatium (50 different kinds, includ- 


€ introducing көн into the 
| » birth 





e rits, sacred beer 
drink and dance, sacrifices to the "miii or 
iN ede prac The Nidau are 

nitive Ваши people of east central 


Nu n of ji e 
xe, 1 nd Г reals is of am | 
xG 153- | 


5.94 е еки ing leprosy, recognized ), skin disruses, 
= smallpor (18 vaneties produced by as 

ASIA many evil spirits), stomach-ache, vomit- 

Afghanistasi aod ity ruler. | each sin: енене г 

All n ы ып as is ne was 

C imet. c Cen Etat Lónd., ug ea) taught by t фе deiilgodá іп the *! holy 


Tolet i rosa tid yr А. 


ee L) Die ane der Nach- 

agire im Islam, . Religww., 
Leipzig, 1905, 1X, 293-302.) Treats of 
the significance of 'aflemoon " in Mo- 
hammedan religion — name and cognate 
terms, special sanctity, rites and cere- 
monies connected therewith, traditions 
and folk-lore (God judges men at the 
time of afternoon prayer, ete, ). 

Guesdon (1.) Reach Kol, Analyse el 


critique du potme Khmér, ( 
Salzburg, 1906, 1, баа і ) mr | 
sumés and cnticises the Khmer poem 


ЖғауА Аі, а nura in 8 vals hased оп 
old Pali texts. The legen: 





| мі me is a 
umoa aaa ы нен т > 





! by Kogansi (Y.) Ueber Schädel mnd Skel- 
shonaries ihe eariy 17th , ette der Koreaner, — (7. f. Ethin,, Berlin, 
[sioe Salzburg, 1 i, 854-76,) a م‎ 513-35. ‘Treats, with 
Gives in English chapters 1-8 of * A of measurement, ion, etc., 
brief account of the rip of the in жін (әде 12, а, female 5, youth 3, 
deli of the East Indies, andof their cus- ao provinces of 
toms" (Portuguese documenta ca 1600). 2 чаране and i [ incomplete ) 
The same has already | | skeleton, Of the skulls uf are 
Sebplenian and Ortemtal Record for | sini brachycephalic (1 
1900-01. | 73. to 93.7 | the capacit or the ңе 

Chinesische (Die) Teeindustrie, (Glo т from 1330 ш 1600 ccm., 
bus, Hrnschwg., 1905, 1660-1.) ‘Treats of the female from 1260 to 1370 ccm. 
of production, preparation, efe., of tes Maurer |F.) Das Tabu im Alten Testa- 
in China. med on the article of my (Globus, Brnschwg. йу ке, 
Lise ees /ғытуға اوس‎ Cites ьо н x 

2 Mons, 1905, 177-9. man, eit, Mia ES OR 
Gil (S.) Fübulas y prn Lee tamen Also " [нды whi which 
Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 824-37 ). ult y became a urden to t г. 
section of monograph ou e eie: 


The Jabeetaboo is genuinely Tere 
Müller ( F. W. K.) s pus. 
(2. KL Ethn., Cui enit, 1906, Се) 5 

гі.) Сиез the Хасана ей 


CHAMBER LAIN] 


(ont ) of the Chinese Orbis pictus, 
n-irai fu-kwi, a passage to prove that 
the old classic legend of the enmity 
between the Pigmies and. the cranes had 
reached the land of the Mikado. 
CA the Ап ical Society 
e 71 "m 5). Lists titles 
m wol. XXI, 1905-06, and 
ا‎ ely contents of the aumber 
for Oct., 1905, mro the т of 
Ino on re making among aborigines 
of Formosa е reat clay 
Jfamnia-hgure found in the Japanese 
province of Mushashi is also described, 


Studen | 
Jahre 1669, (lbid. A “Calls 
attention to *' Petrus Hartsingius Japan. 
ensis," a student, demerits cone, io 
medicine. 


Opium in China — (Globus, Ep 

1905, XC, 351-2.) Treats ol | 

tion, Résumés article br 

Hardy and Гаво in 4 

ШМопат fot Oct. 

ri^ Pos i Apes j snm in Bible times. 
i orld, Chicago, 1907, XXIX, 

py .86-96, t2 ig.)  Trents of the 


fraveri it 


ion of the temple and the valleys of | 


ancient Jerusalem. The Haram. area as 
the temple site — this is **the only point 
= m phy of ancient Jerusalem 

to which there is ae 


ee 

Singh (J.) The edocation of Indian 

Ky (Ninet. Cent.,, Lond., 1907, 

1-5.) Advocates sending them to 

пи реча чну y u& possible before the 
poberty,"’ and to America as well 

ry to acquire the best knowledge that 

Wanene art ileke can йс"! 


CARE G. M.) lue done T 

Salzburg, i і А 
р) Second portion a کک‎ 
| be pensants Of Shan tung "ыы 





owi ы) doa deren 

ез шна ш tnd German} ad 
superstit e last topic is 

treated more in detail іп S."s recent work 

Кета ww, Sohamiwng 


Nenbabyloniiches 
den nus 


der Zeit des SamaSSamukta uim 


г. 
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tionary, in double columna, of name of 
persons, deities, countries and places, 
temples, canals and rivers, streets, gates, 
tic, mentioned in Babylonian b 

documentsfrom the tíimeof SamaZsutnukln 
to that of Xerxes, with general introduc- 


Won on the nature and significance of 


these names, methods of composition, 
modification, еіс. A valiable mono- 


graph. 
ten a Kate (H.) Aus dem japanischen 
Voliciglanben. (Globus, — Hrnschwg., 
igo, XC, 111-14, 126-30.) A valuable 


and interesting collection of Mema of 

folk-lore relating to ** magic," 
protective medicine, prophec "y, dreams, 
astrology, luck, mythology, folk-medi- 
eine, cosmetics, ete.; the result of Dr 
ten Kate's own investigations ani obser- 
vations. Тһе folk-lore here considered 
is widespread fy oe the lower social 
classes, especially peasants apd hsber- 
шеп, Проп бе Japanese, Һомч тет, 
superstitions have no oppressive weight. 


A. K. 
| "fn ( ) Tree-worship in China, 


(Acta Soc, Scent. Fenn., H Г... 


1906, XXX11, no. 2, i-xlii, 1-338.) 


Fischer (H. W.) 


olk-Lore, Lond., 1906, XVII, 190, I 

p.) Describes, айег Kev. J. Hinds, а 
tree (Sephora Japonica) in the ty of 
Jung-ping-fu, with alter for incense of- 
fering, etc. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, POLY- 
ESIA 
Abel (E ) қойма. uuf Neu. Meck- 


lenburg, Südsee. ( Anthropos, 
1906, 1, rar) First рагі оѓ ап Fe 
count of among the natives 
of the island of. New Mecklenburg, de- 
scribing, with text and muse of song, the 
at балық қаң or "mat helling,'" à 


| (Н.) Dis ечен н Phil- 
ippineninseln. S Hraschwg., 
1906, XC, 142-5, ) Treats of the civil- 
ted and uncivilized es of the Phil- 
іррізез. Based on L : S, Census (1903), 
rrows' historical monogra 
Mitteilungen über die 
ER dès Ethnographischen 
Reichsmuseums zu Leiden, (Int. Arch. 
f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1906, xvin, Ka 
94, 1 pl.. т) Gives account of 
collection of 4oo specimens ( wood-carv- 
ing, drawing, rope ie and ornament ; 
household utensils ; ; amulets, 
elc.) from the island Nias, in the 
Museum at Leiden, Included in. the 
e Ni pr med Deui nf a 
native of Nias and a guttapercha mask 
of a living person. 
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мор Leiden, Very 1905-05, "абга. 
rre e *4 pl.) 


‘etc ee ee ee Мо. | 
кезіп, териал ет үйлене сарша; 
branched сом, Созо 





Rijme a aM, Lang. (Man, Lond., 
7%, nk] e: resi of ofthe обору 


atc. "The amang superstition 
25 Бу mm rani al 
most "иис ау вах 
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LO ج‎ in red on 
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Pwo-cluss systema ls also that of the In- 
land style-type.'* The contrast of sys- 
tema, styles, material culture, etc, inti. 
cutes not the development of one syatern 
from the other, bot the mutual interfer- 
ence of two opposing systems (the ma- 
ternal two-class, the paternal local ), the 
former of which hes been intrusive — the 
paths of influence are the river-courses. 
Howitt (A. W.) The native tribes of 
Southeast Australia. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1906, XVII, 174-09. Reply to and criti- 
cam of views of A. Lang in previous 
Несі. Discusses the " All- Father ™ 
belief, poop mariage, terms of relation. 
ship, etc. H nobi Lang's explana- 
tions. of the and meaning of the 
Auiirslian ierma of relationship "üre 
merely guesses, without the support of 
| He also holds 


Bieri, a weries of ressive tribes tna: 
be indicated, ending or i instance wit 
the Kumai, the Yuin ûr the Che- 
para. 

Elaatech (H.) Reisebericht aus Soera- 
baya vom т. Маі, 1906. (Z. .. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1906, xxxvi, 764-800, 4 Гр.) 
Gives account of ravels and trrestigations 
üf author in [ava and Australia г 
From ow x . Obtained anat and 

ogical specimens, visited Trinil, 

le the ое was discov. 
na artificially worked ah were: 
found ). Mixture of 1 Hindu blond in 
Пр Soerskurta (central 
Java), ls uoti; also the rather *! embry- 
! face type of many adult Javanese 
women. The primitive Australian, ac. 
the Javanese- Шз in бе; Тһе 
S d (puppet shows) with their 
and artificial alterations ol facial 


r (*thunder-ieeth * J- 
Cave sera ve negative results, 
ogo Joe k is of interest for 


he Niol-Niol en sa ihe 
басма бы cÁnringa i ms 
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Mn С^.) (Questiones totemicse : a reply 
van Gennep (СЙ comes om 
nescience 


uml Treats of 

physical facta of pecie, dean 
of spir | , totemism, etc, of 
Australian aborigines, |. maintains 


tall. A ші idi Psicología Papuana 
( Punta S. E. ) della.Nuova Guinea. Brit. 
annica. (A. " v. Congr. Int, di Psicol. 
Romà 1905, 1906, 716-32, 3 fg) 
Treats of the | ogy of the Papuan. 
Excitability (extreme), timidity (бағ 
acteristic), tecling of love (unknown — 
bo words for love; but this is too «| 

matic), pain ond pleasure, family | ite 
(sexuality and obscenity marked in 
speech), menstruation in women attrib: 
Мей to the moon-man, wooing und 
(аыр abortion, infanticide, twins, 


ы a marked credulity, vanity 
[expressed in tattooing), etc. The 
uuthor seems to have passed] rather harsh 
judgment on these aborigines af Brith 
ew Guinea, 
| Die primitive Kunst. der 
MKinsulaner. (2. [, Eihn, 
Berlin, 1906, ЖАУ, 435-453 pl, 
EY Treats of the primitive ‘art of 
ent 


awei islanders (west coast of | 


reins Color seme (4 chief colors, 
white, red, yellow, and black: finer 
shades unknown ; comparison with the 
eee body. painting and tattooing (after 
puberty a matter of individual taste}; 


ornament (flowers, shell-heads, etc, | іе." 
Е; (W. W.) Comparative note. (J. 


metal Spies cae etc. |, ور‎ 15 (linear 
SENTI канчанын » dolls (male af 
е А ВА 
ill (nf кесім cocoanut leaf), ürrumenta- 
r-handl esand other wespoe pons 
LT | 
оп doors and other woolen 


r3 ^in relief) and imitations in war, etc, 
e principal beams of the chiefs house 
eee of Mentawei decorative 


51-4 trent of drawings of 
men ig author ) ), animals and 


Millington 


272-9: 


се), combs, snimal cary: 
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through the mothers"; all existing 
ihings, except the turile, the missel, and 
the crayfish, are related 10 each other as 
are people), sharing game and other fool, 
sociology of the Chau-an tribe (new in- 
formation), languages of tribes about 
Alice Springs, native shoes (af йт»! сє 
bark) in the Northern Terrjtory, паті 
(e. g- aer ite negative adverh) af some 
native lan ti, gure or ie ing party; 
etc., mupersti concerning Magellanic 
clouds. 


( W. H.) and Maxfield | B. 
L.) Philippine | Vissyan) superstitions. 
(J. Amer. Folk-Lore, ton, (906, 
XIX, 1305-11.) Treats of good and evil 
spirita (Lomawos, dwendes, asnangs) ; 
two tamawo stories ; story of an кзцапф ; 
ralscelluneons itema of- &u perstition 
[** those in the towns laugh àt the siper- 
stitions,'" but almost everybody believes 
some of Them 


| Myers (C. ) Tie уме seise of primi- 


tive "m Congr. Int. di 
Psicol. à 1905, 1900, 287-0.) Gives 
results of experiments (Morse key tup- 
ping) on. 14 Murray islanders los 
sta. j and some Sarawak Malays of 
Most of the Murray islanders quicken the 
prescribed rate both in the alow and quirk 
rhythms ; the special tendency the 
English ia to slow in the slow rhythms. 
The Sarawak Maly method of beating the 
голі (тегу large pong) shows how 
eer e execulion and the 
oye. complex rhythmical variations 
be developed among uncivilized 


Amer. Folk-Lore, Howton, i900, XIX, 
Comparative study of the Cin. 


derella stories from the РЫН 
pines by F. Cedere. v.) An ie. 
eating m (Мана In Cenicienta ) 


is cited. The Tagalog story 
has evidently come in through Spanish 


Benfit (A.) Die Bewohner der Wes 


karolinen. — (Globus, Бинии 1906, 
хс, 279-83, 10 fg.) » but well 
illustrated account of Freche natives of ті, 
western Caroline Islands — types of Yap, 
Pelem., шы шн! lesi Merir and 
Sonsol, and ‘Tots types are indicated —the 
lust owes several peculiarities to the iso- 
lation of the Glad Тһе р 


Woodford (C, W.) Seme account of 


Sikians or Stewart's island in the British 
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oum Islands кик ( Man, 


Lond., 1906, 164- Treats 
brieily af histo ы dis ы», geneal- 
ogy and migration, legend, contact with 
natives of other islands, tattooing, tan- 
guage (vocabulary of 70 words includ. 

ing Eig chief mumerala). The natives are 
“башы put Pol ynesiann, but with а 


AMERICA 


Adam [(l.) Le Caralbe du Honduras et 
le Caraibe des [sla (Intern. Amer.- 
Kongr. Sene 1904, 390 [Hon XIV, .357- 





ent, sh joan-words (23 
space) and English a, о 
the Carib of Honduras are given and the 


Belden Н. M.) Old-cowntry ballads in 
sli Me) Amer, Folk-Lore, Bos- 
кел 1906, хіх, 231-40, 281-99.) Pub- 

lishes "part of a made during 
the рам three aaa ba m a 5 the 


niversity of 

th Ec 
n ОМ BHangum the. boar, 

Lord The brown. Sweet 
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| Bourne (E. G.) Columbus, Kamon Pane 
and the beginnings of American nnthro- 
(logy: (Proc. Amer. Anim. Sec, 
oreeslet, 1906, М, 3.. XVII, 310-348. ) 
‘Translates, with valuable historical and 
interpretative notes, from the original 
Italian text, Friar Ramon lane's treatise 
on the antiquities of the Indians, conr 
paring li with the epitamesof Peter Маг- 
tyr ond Las Casas. ‘The treatise is note- 
worthy ss containing a number of legends 
and other ethnological data. Many in- 
teresting aboriginal names (some, sppar- 
ently, "Дей distorted) are given by 
Ramon,  Totbe '' list of modern works 
dealing direcy with the Treatise of 
Ramon Pane,'* etc., should be added the 
late Dr D. 6G. Brinton'a. Tas Aramark 
Laenguapr ef Guiana (Phila, i871). 
Prof. B. considers. the legend of the cul 
ture-hero Gunhagiona ani his sores 
"conclusive evi EN that syphilis had 
existed in the West Indies long before the 
та Н n 7 Anae pas- 
ves the indigenots origin of Arma- 
AES hee in America, See also 
Анита Anthri Ел, 1997, ІХ, 20 


| Breton (Adela) e notes on Xochi- 


calo, (Trans. Deo. Archi, Free Mus. 
Sci amd Art Univ. of Penn, Phila, 
iol, п, 51-07, өрі, ізі.) ‘Discusses 
the ruins ( mou terraces, low scul 
tured eee òf Xochicalco and com- 
pare them with those of Tepoztlan and 
kehen lira, ‘The figures andl motives 
of the sculptures (serpent, Кайы, 
Hame, stream of water, chiefs, armed 
warrior, etc.) are considered, This isan 
important ruin, 
Breton en io: C.) Ancient bronze in South 
(Man, Lond., 1906, 161-4, 
T pi, oig Résumés data ky Ambro- 
; ттар 07 E? bronce em ja región 
Cal haga UN Aires, 1904 ). 
Brewster (S. W.) Rer. Father Pau] M, 
Ponrziglione. (Trans. Kans. State Нім. 
Sor, Topeka, 1906, Ix, :9-32 2 fg.) 
Account of life and labors of ber Р, 
{тош ttd S TRAN اور‎ the 


Bushnell ( D. L ks "The use af büffalo- 
hair by the North American Indians. 
( Man, Lood., 1906, T 77-50, 1 iA 3 
fe.) Describes buffalo hair bags in the 
Pitt-Kivers Museum ( Oxford) and M 
Museum, also belis, ete. Тһе һан 
жою] of the DEK oras utilized е 
Indians of the greater part of the United 
States, etc., for making bags, blinkets, 
belis, garters, etc. In the 18th century 


CHAMUEIRLAX] 


ita we jar from the Carolinian 
tribes, the IT inois, tribes of the west, ete, 
ens are Dow very rare. 
Carter (O. C. $.) Acoma: the cliff city 
Franklin 


al New. Mexico. (J. Inst, 
Па rends ia storey 
. Ta istorica | 
Coronado, ete. Рға С, ed Acoma | 
in summer, 
Chamberlain (A. F.) Cree and Ojibwa 
literary terms. (J. Am, Folk-Lore, Bos- 


ton, 1906, XIX, 346-7.) Cites, with 

lanationa, terms for "story," "i 
telling," *taie,' * fable," ! le," "ance 
upon a time,” etc, fram Lacombe, Ba- 
ruga, Cuoq, et al. 

Сһарре (Р. Е.] А history of the Mis- 
sour river. (Trans, Kans. State Veg 
Soc, Topekn, 1906, 1X, 237-316, 4 Ig 
Contains some notes of the Indian trit 
of the region in early days, their names, 
etc, The name JWitwwrs is discussed 
(р. 263); alo tbe place-names ol 
French Canadian i jn (p. 265). 

de s) Fouilles de la 

meen n scientie française à pam 

Ses recherches arch 


АЗ Bolivie, at P ci it, e 


ue Argentine. (Int. 
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Stuttgart (904, 1906, | 


oye MR B pL, 9 fg.) Describes 
the investigations aml excavations of the 
French scientific expedition at ‘Tiahoan- 
aco (10 new necropoll were discovered ) 
its Land ethnographic 
discoveries in the valleys of Yura and 
Panagua, Tarija, Puma de Jujuy, valley 
ûf Lerma, etc. E interesting re- 
mains are the fortified village | pre- 
Spanish) of Pucara de Rinconada amd 
the *' ceremonial '" mounds (for seats of 
y idee eic, ) of Рисага де Lerma. Many 
ymar and Quechua were measured. tr y 
талшы E. odan messured 3 
ба Indians from the Argentine Puna 
de Atacama and studied also the mter- 
esting folk-lore af this unmixed, isolated 





aboriginal people, | 
Fouilles da dani 1а n le is- 
panique de Calama. Tæs anciens Ata- 
comes. (lbid, 551-65, * p Gives 
accoynt of the excavations EE de la 
Grange in 1904 at the ancient anish 


he EROS о Ай x Chil gee 
t vince Пе, в 

ee Neb ek aie eras tle 
about roa), spades, bows m arrows 
rct numerous), kni ives (very commen ), 
various .of wood, stone, etc , 
rude pottery, basketry, culabashes, 


— 
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woolen cloths, maize and other grams, 

seeds, etc. (in vessels), The crania 

(studied by Lr Chervin) are generally 

brachycephalie (only 2 dolicho out of 

бо). Мо metal objects found. The 
rear from ihe nina of Calama can 
be diüplicated by others from the old 
li of the Pona dep ш rn 
gentine, 300 km.. distant 
un Atacaman culture, RA. a ех- 
tending or. 227-24? S. lat, and [rom 
the Sierra de Cochinoca westward to the 
Pacific. The modern Atacamefios, of 
гонан (аз they call themselves), 
are ably the last survivors of the 
prehistoric “ Alacamas." 

Dieseldorf (E. P.) Extracto del libro 
antiquo iue conserva la cofradia de 
Car (Int. Amer. Kongr. Stuttgart 
1904, 1906, XIV, 339-402.) Ges 
extract in Spanish with German version 
(in opposite columns) from an old book 
in on of tle Indians of Carchà 

dating from 1471 A. b., concerning the 

cacique of Carchi and the cacique Matano- 
batz. 


Ehrenreich (P.) Ueber die Verbreitung 
und Wanderung der Mythen bei den 
Maturvülkern Südamerikae — (lIbid., 
659-8o. إ‎ Treats of the distribution покі 
migration of myths among the South 
American Indians, particulurly the twin 
culture-heroes. myth af the Tupi, An 
creation and cave myths, flood myths, 
ele, Carib flood, twin-bero myths, 
eic, Kamya myihs with muürcekem ele- 
ments, etc, E. thinks that TEA бой 
independent myth«cycles arethe Tupin 
the Arawak (little contact also between 
these); the Karaya myths are not related 
to these of the surrounding tribes. As 
important centers for culture-contact. of | 
all sorts may be mentioned : Guiana and 
the lower Orinoco region ; the central 
Rio Negro (with the Uaupes and s w. 
tributaries of the Orinoco; fbe source» 
: of the Xingu and Paranatings. 
The wider relations of South American 
myths (with N. America, Asia, Polynesia, 
etc.) are discussed at pp. 672-80, and 
the subject has since been m 
length by E. in his Myris i i 
dem aer  Südameritanimn hen туй 


n" 1905 ). 
(G) 


Die Ethnographie in den 
u [Documentos Inéditos del Archivo de 
Tadias" (Globus, Broschwg 190%, XC, 


287-89, 302-5].. Points owt ot the valable 
data in this collection (ser. 
1, vols, 1-xL1r 1864-84 ; series 11, vols. 
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I-X1N, 1885-1600), which has been as 
yet littl used by investigators, They 
contain useful jtems about the buffalo 
and other wild and domestic animals, the 
social and economic conditions and. rela- 
tions of the Indian trihes, agriculture, food 
and food products, slavery, cannibalium, 
fishing ami hunting, navigation, dress 
and ornament, weapons, war, architec- 
ture, marriage and family life, ete. 
ашк {Н.) Un nouveau chapitre 
de l'histoire des fibustiers des Antilles. 
(Int. Amer-Kongr. Stu 
1906, XIV, 3555) 
ibusters of the 18th century — ahstraci 
of paper. Based on a MS. of Vivant de 
Maissagrues, 1763, amd on an anonymous 
Дайе Абер гае eî fader Braves 
et dex Forbans frangeit du golfe de Da- 
rie (Amwerdam, 1743). A famous 
filibuster chief was Petit Pierre (d. ame 


17341 ; another, Dupuis (ca. 1750). 
башк A.) eer dee баш der 


mnerikas, speziell Amazoniens. 
(Ibid., 441-4.) Author dismisses the 
idea of the S American Indian (e. p, 
Hakairi) toiling for weeks with a stone 
axe i felling a tree. The tree is girdled 
not far above ground in pum bo toduce 
drying op and dying, followed at the 
proper time by application of fire, then 
cul with the axe again, followed by fire, 
€ axe und fire together finish 
the work, Tr Û. suggests that prehis- 
—— Altindianische Begribnisurnen and 
merkwürdige Ton- umd Steinidole aus 







Thid., 445-53. | 
Brief account of the oft AT at 


the region aboot the moath af the Ama- 
mon, particularly the discoveries of 1896, 
These urna are of three types, and some 
are clearly post-Columbian, — These Ma- 
rácá urns are ultimately to be attributed 
to some Nu-Aruak tribe, or perhaps some 
Carib horde reaching this art | 

captive women. Also treats of the clay 
idols from the burial- y of extinct 


from localities on the Kio Trombetas, 
motive of these tone idols is an animal 


Noteson the Darien | 


sentation оў Ме едом ба арна ihe 
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Gordon (C. В.) Notes on the Western 


Eskimo. (Trans. Dept. Archeol. Free 
Mua. Sci. and Art, Univ. ol Penn., Phila., 
1906, I1, 69-101, 18 pl, 23 fg. ) Treats 
of habitat and food (increasing epa 
of extinction of Alaskan Eskimo, | 

weakening of physical strength, ete, 
(through change in diet}; trade (stimu- 
lated. by intertribal festivities] ; educa- 
lion {good if ; riy ed, but “J 
know of nothing that civilization can 


offer the Eskimo that is capable of takin 
the place of their Shy n forms oí 


entertainment" ) i condition. of native 
arts (clothing, weapons, boats, drawing 
and carving, personal decoration, tattoo- 
ing. labrets; until quite recently all the 
materials used in the arts were of. local 
protectin) pottery (none now made, 
vit formerly pottery lamps and cooking 
vessels); atring-games (то | de- 
scribed). This paper is valuable as 
indicating the changes that have occurred 
since the visit of Nelson 1877-81 among 


the Eskimo of the Alaskan coast. 


103-5, 3 pl.) Describes an engraving 
of a pam ora lynx on a bone found in 
a mound at Cincinnati in. 1801 amd re- 
produced in an old print in the collec- 
tion of the University Museum — the 
pee. having been cut from some octavo 
volume. 


б. 
delaGrasserie( R.) Lalangue Tehuelche, 


(Int  Amer,-Kongr. Stutipar! 1904, 
1906, XIV, 611-47.) This monograph 
оп the Tehuelche (Tsoneka| language 
of Patagonia contains a Tehnelche-French 
(from republished MS. of A. d'Orbigny 
in Paris, National Library) voeabuiars 
of aboot 600 wards, with à number oí 
others (Ramon Lista, v. Martins, Brin- 
ton — including the. ** Hongote," after- 
ward found to be Salishan, and Pai 

nian, Musters, F. Müller, D. Melanesi), 
The author compares Tehuelche with 
Pehuelche and the Fueginn longues, 
finding ere eater ics heme ee Т 
huelche and Ona, » = 


meee [51 The Peruvian asterisms and 


602.) Treats of the S iron ue. 
their names, the festivals connected with 
mm t he ancient Peruvians, H. 
l a i i : яз ne Ef Ra 
the Peruvian Pie aed ther af Walpi 
ee) it “too striking to be a 
dental.” The Peruvian ritual ба pre- 
Columbian, The Peruvians “believed 
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that everything on earth reflected in form 
and allother characteristics the attributes 
of its prototype which exists invisibly in 
the sky." ‘This prototype waa called 
mamta (mother), 

Handelsberichungen rwischen Japon ond 
Meziko im Hepinne des 17. Jahrhun- 
derta (Globus, Brnsehwg., 19060, XG, 
205-6.) Résumés the recent monograph 
of Mrs Zelia Nuttall, 

Нау (Е.) Kaw and Kansas: а mons 
graph on thè name of the State. 

Kans. State Hist. Soc., Topeka, 1906, 
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1х, 521-6.) Author cites “* 24 forma of | 
the word [Aiw, Agrees] applied tothe | 


Іо Шаля, от бо the river, or to both, and 
10 forms of Aréaauas.”’ Kaw appears to 
be “а legitimate abbreviutlon'' of 
“ Aceon, the way one tribe pronounced 


their own name," — Aunli) is the | 
ized, 


sume word nasali | 
Holmes (W. H.) Contributions of Amer- 
icon archeology to human history, (Tnt. 
Amer.-Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 1906, 
XIV, 345-54. ] reais of iuarrying 
and mining (America’s contribution 
* exceptionally full and satisfactory '' , 
architecture {from lowest stage to shou! 
level of keystone arch), sculpture ("the 
whale story of the evolution of sedi ptural 
рако ena within the horizon of bar- 
rium '*), metallurgy (&melting of ores 
in its infancy; but gold, copper, and sil- 
ver were extensively сї . And 
“forged, fused, cest, alloyed, and plated, 
und otherwise handled with a skill that 
astonished the conquerors "), ceramics 
(“pre-Columbian Americuns furnish a 
larger mass of material for the study of 
т ari np vii af glace and wheel 
than any other known people ' ), graphic 
ari ааа еее i owe 
im of glyphic to. very beginning of 
теріс); elc, America éxesnplifies АП 
«eps of culture fram the savage to the 
— lower limit o. civilization. 
Hrdlicka ( A.) Contribution to the phys: 
ical anthropology of California. (Univ, 
Calif, Pub., Am. Arch. and. Ethn., Ber 
keley, 1906, 1v, 49-64, 1o pl.) Treats, 
with details of measurements, description, 
êle, of 47 skulls of adult Indians, chiefly 
from the central counties of California. 
The mainland crania are characterizes] 
mostly by small size (the mean sire 
is nowhere on the continent lower) and 
by a marked sagittal elevation, connected 
possibly with small cerebral growth. Of 
ihs skulls 72 percent, of. the female 
92 percent are mesocephalic. Moast, if 


| Koch-Grünberg ( 1.) 


vou Ihering (10. ) 


Eriimer | A. | 
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not all, of the California tribes to-day, in 


spite of their finguistic and other differ: 
ences, have apparently sprung from one 


original people. Dr H. sees somatie re- 
Intions a »erween Californian Indians 
and many Mezican tribes and peoples— 
Otomi, boris of Puchla, Michoacan, 


Aztecs even; also "Turnhumare, ete... Àn 
original identity of all of these is deemed 


probable, The peoples of Arizona and 
Б (ancient as well xs modern) are 
net allied physically to the Californians, 
leber daa natürliche 
Vorkommen von Nephrit in Hrasilien, 
(Int. Amer.-Rongr, Stuttgart 1904, 
1906, XIV, 507-15,)  Describes, with 
accoant of chemical composition, etc, 
axes und blocks of. nephrite ( now in the 
SA&o Paulo Museum) from  Amurg 
(Bayatingya) in Bahía, which indicate the 
occurrence of nephrite i s/w in the 
coast mountains Of this region. The 
local origin of the nephrite muiragnifa: 
(amulets) of the Amazonas region will 
probably be demonstrated ere lang. 


dè Jonghe (E) LDeraltmexiknnische Kal- 
ender. (2. С Ен 


| . f. Etho., Bertin, xxxviie1, 
495-512, 4 ig.) Treats of the jomai 
wai! ond the solur year, the 18 month 
festivals, the relation of the Mexican 
year to the real solar year, the corre- 
spondence of the Mexican with the 
European years, theories of intercala- 
tion, synchronological tables (the author 
gives one for 1519-22), etc. The са!» 
endar-whee] of Valedes owes much tà 
the synchronologic efforts of the monks. 
и berg Die Mao: А Ån- 
thropos, Salrburg, 1906, 1, 877-906, | 
Алы a briet general acount of the 

aki of the Rio Negro-Yapurd region 
of Brazil, whose language forms a distinct 
stock, Dr К. gives vocabularies (Рр, 
885-991 fram the closely related dialects 
of фа lg ty art and the Rio Tiquié 
and the Makü of the Rio Papury only 
distanily related apparently ; and a gram- 
matical sketch of this interesting tongue. 
А (еч foan-words are listed. Thie isa 
valuable addition to our knowledge of 
S. American languages. — "The illustra- 
tons are of Indian types, 

Curacao, nebst einigen Re- 
ki über eine westindische Reise 
1899-1900. (Globus, Broschwg., 1906, 
XC, 291-99, 7 lg, j. Contains a 
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Krankheiten ( Die) der Indianer. (Ibid, 
256.) Brief résume of Hrdlicka's mono- 


graph, See American Anthropologist, | 


Viii, 189. 
J. M.) Gentse de Ia nation d'ime 


E MT ET үн» | 


Congr. Int. di I роя 

Г ‚9%, 271 reate of t 
ins ion of d RA the Eski- 
mo of Alaska, the Tlingit, "Bellacoola, | 
and Kwakiat] Indians oí the he 
Pacific coast. Based on Nelson, Krause, 
ao! Boas, The conception i» material 
with some touch of the spiritual. AI] 
things possess a double. 
Lehmann АУ.) Zu dem Aufsatz 4° [аз 

Wissen der Gaiché- Indianer in mythischer 
Form.'' ( Globus, Brnschwg., Mage 
xc, 274-5.)  Crincises the article of 
Prowe (4. v. ], Pri the et 
безі oe Hurakan, Hulteill. 
"Hsapbu, etc., and their 
pretations, 


ik Momiken und die 
"ыны Кӛлір Моегигопия an 
Cortés. (Thid., 319-22.) Treats of the 
2 specimens of ancient Mexican mosaics 
( 9, Rome 5, Berlin 3, Vienna 
3, Copenhagen 2, Gotha 1), which, with 
2 described im the 17th century and since 
КЕ seprti tbo maleria] Ot ti nature 
in the museums of CH these 23 
Ios ics, are masks, € É and fi 
оғ & j knife-handles. The b 
ol mosaic aft seems to have been in the 
repions eaat of the Mexican , ммі 
to these non: Mexican countries appear fo 
Cu е5. specimens; part 
a portion of Motecuroma's 


— Die Historia de los Reynos de Col- 

husceun y de Mexxo, (Z. f Ethn., 

Berlin, 1906, XXXVII, 752—50. ) Treats 

of the nature amd contents of a М5. 

[described by y Boturini) in m National 

Library, The unpublished. 

is important for tbe mythology and 

tory of Mexico. 

—— Einige Ser 
Wille zi 
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kanern (Ibid, 681-94.) Gives Ger- 
man lexis of 6 tales. [rom the A к; 
Araucanian pube “р و‎ strongly 
t borrawings from European ی‎ 
oF the Grimm type, ete; the greater p 
of the márzhen and animal fables of these 
I shows, however, io such influ- 
ence. 
Lutz Uh d. ) The Methodist missions 
[ndinn tribes im Kansas, 
(Trans, ы State Hist. Soc , Topeka, 
1906, IX, 160-230, зо бр.) Gies inler- 
ih gs concerning missionary 
activities ( white and native) among the 
Shawnee, Kaw, Delawares, Kickapoo, 
Wrasdot, e nie s Rl A dosi 
о ЕС. mong е ied 
Indians treated of are: Rev, © Bloe- 
jacket (Shawnee); Mra A. M. Grinter, 
Rev ]. Ketchum ( Delawares) ; 5. Arm- 
strong (Wyandot). 
ишка Mri The megalithic age in 
Peru. (Int. Amerik.-Kongr. Stuttgart 
1904, 1906, XIV, 521-9.) M. argues 
that the origin of Peruvian culture is to 
be sought in the builders of Tiahuanacu, 
who * preceded the Incas hy many gen- 
erationg." In South America ** man ex- 
isted, with some extinct mammals, before 
the Andes hed risen to their tr. prever 
height '* TEE has been lifted 
end y since the construction of its 
monuments). The ‘Titicaca myths are 
memories of Tiahvanace and its ancient 
culture ; i Ms language i» represented now 
Quichim-A ymara, Megalithic cul. 
ture was of southern (cf. Tucuman, etc. ) 


origin. 

Mead (C. W.) Technique of some South 
American feuther-work. ( Anthrop. Pap. 
Am. Mus Nat. Hist, №, Ү,, 1907, 1, 
1-17, 4 pl, 14 fg.) Treats of ancient 
| Peruvian feather ponchos, hesd-dresses, 
&hawl, plumes) and modem (feather 
Бейсен and ear-ornument of Chama: 
coccos Bravos of Parspuay ; waist-hand 
of Gustes; shoulder-omament and wands 
of the Karaja of Brazil; hat-band and 
beit-ornaments of Bolivian Aymará ; 
lorehewd-band of Vahgans of Tierra del 
Fuego). Io the matter of attachment, 
the Peruvians em d a true knot, 
modern works show a loop or turn about 
the shaft The use by certain Aymaras 
of artificially (aniline dyes) stained 
feathers is looked om hy | . 28 um tvi- 
dence of ** decadence.'" 

Мәз (]. В.) The Saline country in 1859. 
(Trans, Kans. State Hist, Soc, ү Торе, 
1906, їх, 8-10.) Contains some it 
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concerning Indians (Pawnee, Cheyenne, 
Sioux, Cio, Kaw). One of the pioneer 
hunters ** had for a tobacco-box an Inilian 
skull sawed în two," 
Merwin (R. E.) The Wyandot Indians. 
Ibid., 73-87.) 
the Troquoian ple known to the 
French as Huron. (**shock-heads '*) 
and to the English as Wyandot, from 
H'endar (** of one speech '' | their na- 
tive designation. Their earliest hame ls 
said to have been north of the St Law: 
rence. ‘Toward the end of the 17th cen- 
tury they were about Michilimackinac, 
whence they moved to Detroit; later 
they were in Ohio, and m 1543 migrated 
tà Camus: In the French-English war 
the Wyandot sided with the French ; in 
the Revolution they supported the Eng- 
lish, In the war of $12 pari espoused 
the American cause, part the English, the 
latter afterward settling in Cans The 
points governor of. Kansas. territory 

1853 was a member of the Wyandot 
tribe 1 his mother. Іп 1902 the 
western Wyandot living on the reserva- 
tion numbered 354. They are more 
white than Indian (mot even a half. 
blood now exists; the last full-blood 
Wyandot died in Canada in 1820). 
er (H.) Lne Kunst der Xingà In- 

ianer. (Int Amer.-Kongr. Stuttgart 
1904, 1905, XIY, 455-71, 4 pl.) Treats 
of the art in wood, wax, stone, resin, 
shell, clay (pottery rich in form), textile 
suhstanc skims,  nature-ornaments, 
decorative motives, patterns, etc, of the 
Nabuqua:Akuku, Trumai, and Bakairi 
Indians of the source-region of the 
Kingi ‘The carved and. painted house- 
points of the Trumai, the. dance masks 
of the Trumai, Kammayura, Aueto, Ха: 
buqua, etc., ure discussed in some detail, 
In this region &n ethnographic unity 
exists where there is no linguistic one. 
Since the introduction of the European 
knife and axe the art of the Xingá In- 
diuns has declined, the old love and 
exactness in work being lost. 

n 

de Maya. ( R. 


de la Fac. de Letr. y Ci., 
Univ, de 


1906, ШІ, 303-4, 2 
scription ofa wood 





America. (Int.  Amer,-Kongr. Stott- 


gart 1904, 1996, xiv, 695-9.) Notes 


AM ANTH., R. à geti, 
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Historical sketch of 


Pla 


Él idolo de la Grazi Tierra | 
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on ** Hallowe'en '' festivities as observed 
in Chicago in rooz, and allied customs, 


—— Veber die lete niederländische Ex. 


pedition nach Surinam. ше; 417- 
35.) Brief account of 1 Bakhuis 
(1901), van Stockum ( 1902-03), Frans- 
sen Herderschee ( 1903-04 | expeditions 
in the Coppename, Saramacea, (Gonini, 
and Tapanahony regions of Surinam 
The las «Поп visited the Bush 
Negroes of the Tapanahony, whose in- 
fluence upon the Indians has been con- 
siderable. 


—— Niheres über die Ürnamente der 


Naturvólker Surinams, — (Ihid., 437-9.) 
Discusses briefly tattooing (nol cere: 
monial ; women exclusively the. artists ; 
begun at 7 years and continued for some 
time) of the Bush Megroes Favorite 
eurer are the eagle-tail, pine-apple 
plant, etc, Tattooing is piven up on 
conversion to. Christianity. Comparisan 
with the tattooing of Negroes in Africa 
ia suggested. 

(A. L) A few words on the 
Alaska Déné in answer tà Father Marice, 
accompanied by a shart vocabulary of the 
A'tana or Copper River Indian language. 

Anthropos, Salzhurg, 1906, T, 907-13. 
^. holds, contra Morjce, that the A"taua, 
A [kinê people, do touch the orein, "The 
vocabulary given contains some 
words, with 20 words from Capt, Vas- 
silieff, who TE Kuskokwim country 
in the first half of the last century, 

jo (A.) Ueber die chilenischen 
"Fintados'' Beitrag zur Katalogisie- 
rung und vergleichenden Untersuchung 
der siidamertkanischen Piktographien, 


ee Amer.-Kongr. Stuttg. t904, XIY, 
rgzgsb., 1906, 1-87, 7 pl.) Alter dis- 
ussing the method and objects of p 





under Ó types [chramolith, petroglyph, 
relief petrogiygh various ciel 


h, var . 
ings and «drawings?! of stones, etc.) 
ihe Chilean pintadas (stones, rocks, etc, 
with signs, symbols, etc., painted on 
hem). A seventh type i іп Аг- 
gruütine, Some fnfhader mark old grave- 
sites, cult- etc. The Aiméador af 
southern Chile differ in style from those 


of the north ; those of Cauquenes alone 
seem to be “g ely Chilean,'" i these 
are related to of northern Argentine, 
elc.). The © net pictopraphs are 
not due to outlying Araucanians, In 
the fPánfador of em Chile are man 


traces of Peruvian influence. ‘The style 
of the pinfades of Tarapaca, P. thinks, 
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a "as early as that of the oldest archi: 
tecturul ef Peru-Bolivia," The 
riddle is мй t solved. 

Protas (К. n Sonnenfeste der Alt. 
rare mnd 88 ELO (ТЫЙ. 
Mix parison of tbe sun- 

vla (Som lung», Powe) ef the 
Moki w (хосе urteri, ete j of 
the endent Mexicans. The situation of 
the realm of the dead in the center of the 
earth, and also in the west, occura with 
both peoples The summer animals are 


L) Das Wissen der Quiché-In- 
diner in Pee паа. ee 
4-1 xcC, tl la 
E D EE ET 
"а іш of | 

oats Indians às recorded {п the 
Fuh, the Titulo dè fos Seiorei 

de Fan ica pin, etc. — creation: 
( with evolutionary aspect j, flood-legends, 
myths relating to volcanic eruptions, 
earthquakes, eic, г astrol- 


rus art 1904, 1906, 

XIV, 547-20.) In 1896 Prof R. found 
remnants of the Chocos Indians in the 

region of the Andes; other unmixed 
кіре about Frontino in Н, w. Anti- 

qua. Colombia has a t jesus а of 

about 4,000,000 ( *' white" 

DOM do p Negro 10 Қы» 

a good d rs 

Ridgeway (W.) Note on the nnn 


carved on same Haida totem spoons 


EE CU UD 


author's p on and on two others in 
the British Museum; also on a ûne old 
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tions j, clothing ard oruaments ( esr-pegs, 
е lattooiny as puberty-signa), houses 
and villages {village chisflans an and tribe- 
chieftain over all], utemails, fire-making 
twirling arrow shaft ), activities, weapons 
bow and are, chaguar über coat of 
oil; burning arrows used lo set ішіз өші 
fire, play (gambling with chips; hockey- 
like game — ilie stakes, whick are neck- 
laces of disks of mollusk shells, are legal 
tender in the Chaco), music ( not highly 
popa tt rit-lore | evil-spirits shown 
SP cose thought harmless), 
burial | death. 4luncés to pro- 
tect татын! (di er from 

Matacan, Toban, etc. ). һи 
+. K. the Chorotes ii иЕе 
be any lethurgic or degenerate race (n 
contrast with the Matacus),"* but quite 
the contrary. Tf subject to tha evil inilu- 
ences of the whites however, they will 

gradually become extinct. 

Sapper ober Titulo del Barrio de Santa 

Agosto 14 de 1:565. (Ibid. 
3-и, P „н Pokonchi text and 
(гҮ. А, Narciso) in 

нын SUMA. nal (О. 

——— Sitten. und Cebrüache der reda. 
Indianer, (Ihi, 403-17.) Based on 
the. MS, Exfudiss geográficst, Aitóricos 

жо віншісгігор ше Зан Crinba! Ver 
ы V. A. Narciso. Treats of habitat and 
activities, clothing, habitations, houses- 
ue met and ay charac- 


(Charity қылының ар ); 
on, W shamans, sickness шиї 


| ікапіз, 
death, astronomical knowledge, 
of months and days of the week, count 
| Text, EDO and music of 


Seler ler (Cecilie j. Zat Tracht der mexi- 


hen, (Дыр iĝ- 
2% 5 pi, 2 prm) Tes of the dum 

women ( Mazatec, 
Ноне ба Guatemala, Онхаса, ete.) 
"Tribal emos in form due to cli- 
mate topography existed, In the 
modern shirts and coats the n pat- 
term are nob preserved — (he. Indians 
transformed Earopean patterns in. deco- 
ration, eic, or created others in their 
style, mot merely and simply ry shi 
them. Much technique is also of Euro- 


gr Parallelen in den Maya-Hand- 
sebre: (Globus, Hrnachwg., 1906, 
XC, 187-93, 14 fg.) Discusses various 


between the Dresden MS. ancl 
x 
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Se (G.) Contribute allantropologia 
е A. d Soc. Қаш, a 
Antrop., 1906, Xil, estr., pp. to, 1 pl.) 
fine Fav рчы Калы Ты 
skulls: Peruvian мына partus 
ferevionut), Bolivian ( Grwider Joffe 
anui), tmound-builder |Sptestoiges, в 
cunca). The first, according to 5., in- 
dirates a Neprite or Ooeanke Pigmy ele- 
ment im ancient Peru; the second а 
Melanesian element in parts of South 
America ; the thind Asiatic immigration 
into North America. 
Smith (H. L.) Some Ojibwa myths and 
tradition (J. Am. Folk- Lore, Boston, 
1906, XIX, 215-39), Gives English 
texts of 7 legends (the invasion of. the 
valley, the war-party thot saw ihe 
thunder-bitd, Mejewedah, the white 
deer, the girl with the long hair, ihe 
rape of the Ojibwa maiden, the pecullar 
Nomitchine), with many interesting 
historical, explanatory, and interpretative 
notes, etc, The Ojibwa refer to their 
enemies, the Sauk, as ** anvajre and had,'' 
taking the attitude of the so-calied 
ів higher tt faces, 





Uhle (M. 
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wilt changes produced by the rapid ac- 
quirement of a higher culture and luxur- 
lous living, as compared with the true 
savages.'’ The Nahnas | Artecs),“' more 
savage than the Peruvians," had ‘neither 
the same refinement of osseous structure, 
nor the sme amount of. dental'disease, 
The dental structure of ihe mound- 
builders offers ** a mixture of zavage and 
refined features," 


Torres (L, M.) Clussificacion y exposi- 


cion de colecciones arqueológicas en 
Mn argentinos (An. Mus Nac, de 
Buenos Aires, 1906, XII, 370-407, $ 
fg. map.) Discusses system of classify. 
cation af Argentine archeological collec- 
tions, technique, exhibition, ete, In hia 
*'geo-ethnic! map, 'T. recognizes in 
Argentina 6 regions: Choco, Paruna, 
Central, Pampesn, Andean, Patagonian, 
Upon this the classification is based. 

| Bericht. über die. Ergebnisse 
meiner südamerikanischen Reisen, ( Int, 
Amer.-Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, too, XIV, 
$67-79, 4 fg.) Discusses investigations 
in the region of Trujillo (Chima-calture, 


pottery, textile fabrics), Huamachuro, 
Stoll (O.) Titulo del Barrio de Sante the vall Chincha, Fisco, Ica (re 
Ana. Ágosto t4 de r55. (Int. fone тас of we m most comiron | 
Congr. Stuttgart 1904, гооб, XIV, 383- the pottery of Trujillo and Ico stands at 
397.) Gives phonetic transcript of Pokon- the Бано Peruvian cultureas now 
chi text ‘and rendering in German € Um known), the shell-heaps of Ancon, 
“titulo,” or tile of possession he whose pottery-imgmenis ore іп age 
people of Sta Ana in Chama, Diver- elose to the oldest culture of. Ica. 
ces from the modern Pokonchi of the | ——. Ans meinem Bericht über die Er- 
cality are noted. See: Sager (K). gebnisse meiner Reise nach Sik ika 


Teschauer (C.) Mythen und alte Volks 1899-1901. (Ibil, 581-92, 10 fg) 


sagen aus Hrusilien. — ( Authropos, Salz- 
burg, 1906, i, 731-44.) Briel cosmic 
myths and ** old traditions," in. German 
text, with comments and explanatory 
notes. The beginning of the world 
Saree legend), the origin. of the 
mites), the origin of ааа (не 
myth of Orion ( Makusi of Rio Branco), 
lades, C Tamanduart — the 
Brazilian Nosh — the two brothers, the 
origin of manioc, ete. In Ihe transmis- 
won of these legends from generation to 
generation the aer, or medicine-men, 
had a large share, 
Thompson (A. H.) Dental lesions 
among the ancient Perovians, Mexicans 
and mound-builders. (Dental Brice f, 
1906, repr, 1-15 I te.) Gives results 
ol observations an $oo. Peruvian and some 
Mexican and mouwnd-builder skulls. Dr 
T. find smany dental lesions, etc,, in the 
Peruvians and believes them ' dat to the 


| Ullrich 


Discusses the historical position of the 
hine decorated pottery of Ica to the other 
ep Peruvian гк, Though 
different if merely superficially regarded, 
thi styles of Trujillo and {са are never- 
theless related, Huth are older than the 
style of Tiahuanaco, and that of Ica 
seems intermediary, | 
A O.) Die Tapes (Ibid, 
473-500, 21. |, Ethnological sketch 
of the Tapes, a Tupi people (no pure 
presentative now survives], once popu- 
lows in the so-called * inctà de 
Tape '' (nearly 5. &. of the present Rio 
Grande do Sul), with account of the Pe- 
lotas collections ( pottery, 12 specimens ; 
pipe-heads, 10; stone implements, etc, 
43; shell toys, etc., 3; &sh bones, 2; 
iron axes, etr, 3) of Tapes material 
and indications where every object was 
obtained, History, race, religion, char- 
acier, life and activities, weapons, im- 


plemenuts and ntenails, pottery ( painting, 
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Сета ж), иже у еы 
considered. io "nd 


е, “Г “ға а Man lotecpis- 
ture ' in the ‘Their made of life 
was altered m severa] respects the 
introduction of cattle and the 

TT i LM over" fron: пва еа 


the whi 
Wiklund (K: B.) Lappan och renar i 
Ymer, Sickhim,, 1906, XXVI, 
ieee 
treduction 


is brief account of the in- 

of reindeer ond their 
herdamen into Alaska is based on 
S government documents. 





Wintemberg 

fected in Cs 
Boston, 1906, XIX, 241-4) Five brief 
tales: Blacksmith and Beelrehbub's 
witch story, Devil's bridge ( Alsatian }, 
anake king (German-Poland ), fairy wife 
‘or nightmare ( Alsatian). 
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Some protective designs of 
( Anthrop. Pap. Am. Mus. 
М. Ү., 1907, 1, 19-53, 3 
р 26 fg. ) Treats of shield-designs, 
-dance designs (*' ghost-shirts '" of 
religious excitement си. bool the the 
Vn (garne-hoop, medicine-hoop 
whirlwind ( (nzsociated wiih be 
af moth and with its cocoon), the 
thunder (usually associated with ағу 
exploits and symbolized by the eagle), 
the spider (it and its web are associated 
with the thunder and the mythical olks; 
‘thes man ''5, etc. W, noted 
the animistic basis of these cris 
‘but plant and inanimate forms are 
almost entirely excluded), А striking 
thought is ** the time when animals were 
s le." be yers аге н ре 
protection to able to destroy than 
direct destruction." "E 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 
Anthropology at Minnesota University.— There is 4 growing de- 


mand for the professional anthropologist in our universities. "There seems 
to be a realization of the value of Anthropology as a culture study, a 
professional study, and as the foundation work for other sciences, especi- 
ally the social sciences, as ‘Sociology, History, Economics, and Politics. 

An illustration of the realization of this value of Anthropology by 
university students is taken from the present year’s enrolment for the sub- 
ject at the University of Minnesota. Anthropology by name, Course 
VII below, was first offered in Minnesota the first semester of the year 
1906—'o7 by Professor A. E. Jenks; it was elected by six students. 
The course was offered again the second semester, and was elected by 
B3 students. . The second semester an advanced course, number VIL 
below, was also offered, which waselected by 18 students—giving a total 
of tot the second semester in strictly anthropological courses. 

Of the thirteen courses printed in the Minnesota catalog for the De- 
partment of Sociology covering the year 1967-' 08, nine, or all except 
numbers II, IIT, IV, and XIII, may properly be named coursesin Anthro- 
pology. 

The syHlabi of the courses are as follows : 

l DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Professor. Jens. 

This is a preliminary course designed as the first work of students in 
the Sociology department. [t presents concrete data concerning human 
associations, showing groups of peoples living in the four grades of 
culture called savagery, barbarism, civilization, and enlightenment ; and 
it discovers the activities and institutions natural and peculiar to those 
cultures,  Text-book, lectures, assigned readings, and thesis. Open to 
Juniors and Seniors, 

П. ELEMENTS OF 5ocioLOGY. — Professor fenis. 

This course is designed to give a general knowledge of the field af 
modern Sociology, the attempt being to prepare students for such special 
sociological investigations as they may wish to make.  Text-books, lec- 
tures, assigned readings, and thesis Open to Juniors and Seniors. 

II. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY. — Professor Smith, 
This course deals with probléms of poverty, crime, insanity, social 
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degeneration, and a discussion of the child problem and methods of social 
amelioration. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
IV. Soctan THeony. Frofestor Smith, 

This course includes a study of the leading American, English, 
French, and German writers to discover their methods of approach to the 
science and the leading results they have obtained. — Open to Juniors and 
Seniors Who have had Courses I or IT. 

V. Socran GROUPS, — урукта Smith. 

This is an examination of the clan and the village in primitive life, a 
study of demography to discover the effect of environment on social or- 
ganiantion, and a comparison with the nature of and reasons for the 
modern city. 

VI. Tue Srupy or [*srrrUTIONS, — Professor Smit. 

‘The genesis of custom and the beginnings of law, with the geograph- 
ical and race influences in the growth of states will be studied, as well as 
the various forms of the family and their relation to forms of civilization. 
VH. AxruROPOLOGY. — Prafetsor. fenis. 

This is an elementary course studying the essential characteristics of 
mankind, and the general features of the several races of man. Tt inves 
tigates primarily the origin and development of the series of activities and 
various institutions which have had their beginnings in primitive society. 
"Text-books, lectures, assigned readings, and thesis. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors. 

ҮШІ Етикоіюоү. Professor Гея. 

This is a study of the different races of men in America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania. The various historical classifications of men into 
races ate presented. The causes of the origin and distribution of the 
several rücés and sub-races are sought, and from historical perspective 
and present indications, an attempt is made to judge of the future 
development of races, Ethnological problems are also presented. Text 
books, lectures, assigned readings, and thesis. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors who have had Courses I, 1T, or VII, and to Graduates. 

EX, Tee Pettarrive PEOPLE. Professor Jenks, 

This course presents the geography, natural resources, and ethnol- 
ogy of the Philippine islands. A careful comparative study of the four 
large ethnic and culture groups of people is made; tropical infu- 
ences ate noted; the present policy of Insular Civil Government are 
outlined, so far as it tends to modify the natural characteristics and 
modern culture of the inhabitants,and to effect American home interests 
in the Orient. This course aims to present a practical model for the 
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investigator of human culture, and to introduce students to Oriental race 
problems ; it will also better fit students for government, business, or mis- 
sionary service in the Orient. Lectures, illustrated lectures, assigned 
readings, and thesis, Open to Juniors, Seniors, and Graduates. 

X. PuvsicALt AxrumoPOLOGY, /refersor Jenki. 

This course studies the physical variations in the human body. It 
pays especial attention to those variations which distinguish one race or 
group of men from another; and it seeks the causes and significance of 
such variations. It also attempts to trace the physical evolution of the 
human body and to forecast its future, studying both its development and 
its decline. Six lectures on the development and anatomy of the human 
brain are given by Professor Charles A. Erdman, M.D. This course is 
of prime importance to advanced students in the Department of Sociology, 
and of interest to those preparing for the Medical course. Lectures, 
laboratory work, assigned readings, and thesis, Open to Juniors and 
Seniors who have had Courses VII or VIII, and to Graduates, 

ХІ. THe AuERICAN NEGRO RACE Professor Jenki, 

This course begins with a study of the Negro's African tribal kins- 
men, and traces the rise and development of the American Negro race 
from the birth of American slavery. ‘The prevalent characteristics, traits, 
and conditions of the Negro are especially considered.. The develop- 
ing tendencies of the Negro are studied for the purpose of considering 
the probable future of the American Negro race. Lectures, assigned 
readings, and thesis. Open to properly qualified Juniors and Seniors, 
and to Graduates. Not given in 1907-'o8. 

XIE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. Profesor Jenks. 

This course presents the distribution in the United States of the differ- 
ent peoples of the world found here. It seeks the natural genius of the 
peculiar home development of these peoples, and notes the modifications 
of this development in America, thus portraying the ethnic contribution 
of each to American civilization, It aims to discover the dominar 
physical, mental, and moral characteristics of each people, and attempts 
to determine the relative importance of each tothe Nation. Lectures, 
assigned readings, and thesis. Open to properly qualified. Juniors and 
Seniors, and to Graduates — Not given in 1907-'68. 

AIH. BIBLICAL SOCIOLOGY, Prafrisor Smita. 

Lectures, and the Old. Testament as a text-book, Not given in 
1907— 08. 

On Pigment Spots in New-born Children. — The article of Dr 
Joseph Brennemann on this subject (American Anfiropologist, N. S., 
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vol. 9, no. t, p. r3) induces me to make a few remarks and additions. 
Dr Brennemann's observations on the occurrence of congenital pigment 
spots in American negro children are very interesting and valuable in- 
deed, particularly as he presents some entirely new and long-wished- 
fordatz. His results again prove — if further proofs were needed — that 
these spots are found wherever one has looked for them, and that Baelz's 
theory as to their being a ** Mongolian '* characteristic is erroneous. 
Observations on. pigment spots in négroes of the United States had 
not hitherto been made, so far as I know, but the Brazilian negro has 
already furnished material of the character under discussion, I believe 
that in this connection Dr Brennemann might have quoted Dr Olintho 
de Oliviera of Porto Alegre, who states that the blue spots are “‘ extra- 
ordinarily frequent, and more frequent among the descendants of negroes 
than among any other race." This observer further says that the younger 
the child, the more readily visible are the blue spots. "They disappear 
afterward, particularly for the reason that the general pigmentation of 
the body, typical of the race, increases with age and so renders the spots 
invisible (** ganz besonders deswegen, weil die für die betreffende Risse 
typische Kürperpigmentierung, welche mit zunehmendem Alter des Kindes 
immer Stürker Wird, alles nivelliert.'" Quoted by Lehmann-Nitsche in 
Globus, LXXXVIII, no. 7, 1905). I believe this interpretation to be per- 
fectly correct, especially in view of Dr Brennemann's statement that after 
the first or second year *' the areas have become faint or. absent, and the 
dark epidermal pigment has covered thë remnant. Obviously for this 
reason Dr Brennemann never saw **a spot well marked àfter the third or 
fourth year, '' 
As for Dr Ashmead's interpretation, I think it hardly worth discussion. 
In his brief review of the recent literature on the pigment spots, Dr 
Brennemann has overlooked the valuable 44 nafomusch-histologische Séudien 
über die Sog. Kinderflecke, by Dr T. Kató.! The researches of this Japa- 
nese anatomist are interesting for more than one reason. In 690 children 
he examined the occurrence of these spots with reference to age, finding 
that until the thirteenth year the spots are still visible in three percent. 
Dr Kató showed also that the location of the pigment cells that cause the 
blue spots vary according to the age of the children — in. the fetus the 
cells lie deepest in the skin; after birth they have a tendency to spread 
toward the surface, and at the time of their disappearance they lie nearest 
to it. The cases in which the spots were not evanescent, but persisted 
! Published i Afettedt. der med. Facultt der K: Jajan. Universitit zm Tokyo; Vh, 
mo. 4, 1995. 
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during life in adults, proved to be identical in every respect with those of 
infants and children. 

As for my own contributions to this subject, Dr Brennemann quotes 
them, it is true, but judging from some omissions he must have read two 
of them somewhat superficially, Forinstance, no mention is made of the 
occurrence of the blue spots in pure Aino children, and yet Sekiba found 
them in 10.6 percent. ‘This is a strong argument both for the ubiquity 
of their occurrence and against the former ** Mongolian "' theory, for the 
Ainos are Caucasoids and as little Mongolian as the Singhalese or the 
‘Tamils, ‘The latter peoples also are not mentioned by Dr Brennemann, 
although the present writer was the first to observe the pigment spots 
among their children in Ceylon. 

It would seem that Dr Brennemann has misunderstood a passage in 
my first paper on the subject in question. There is no Japanese god 
Kami-Sama, These words mean a god in general. The god or goddess 
who presides over births, as I later learned, is Ubugami. I have heard it 
said, too, that the blue spots are caused by the pinching or slapping of 
Shimei, a god who controls the lives of men. 

As for Dr Brennemann's final conclusion — ** We can no longer 
consider these spots as exclusive race characteristics" — I think every 
unbiased observer must endorse it. But it is not new, for I myself formu- 
lated a similar conclusion in roez, and more than three years ago ex- 
pressed my conviction in a second paper’ as to the ubiquity of these spots. 
Reference to this would not have been inappropriate ; but these uninten- 
tional omissions in no way diminish the value of Dr Brennemann's per- 
sonal observations. 

Finally, I wish to record here a few observations that have come to 
my notice since my last contribution on this subject. 

Dr Bleyer, in Santa Catharina, southern Brazil, found the blue sacral 
spot ** in its characteristic form among all little children of the Cainga’eng 
Indians.'"* Statistics however are not given. 

A friend of mine, Mr J. Kalf, a great hunter and sportsman, in- 
formed me some time ago that he had observed these spots, quite acci- 
dentally, in one or two cases among Indian children in Dutch (Guiana 
(Surinam), either Arawak or Carib; but not being an anthropologist, 
he paid no further attention to it. 

Dr Lehmann-Nitsche, whom I met last year at the La Plata Museum, 
shortly after his successful trip to the western Chaco border, said he had 
а Совт, LXXXVIL, no. 4, pi. S8. 

t Zuütichr. für Etlhnolorie, 1904, p. 531. 
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noticed a sacral pigment spot on an Indian baby, of the Toba tribe, if I 
remember correctly. ‘This spot was small and not very well marked. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that the phenomenon in ques- 
tion may be studied by American anthropologists among the Indians of 
the United States. ‘Thisis a real desideratum. With the excellent field 
training that has enabled American ethnologists always to distinguish 
themselves, and with a wealth of material at hand, these future researches 
will certainly, prove interesting and valuable to both somatology and 
folklore. H. TEN KATE. 

Toxvo, JAPAN, May 20, 7907; 


The Arts and Crafts Movement.— All anthropologists may be 
interested in an exhibition. held in Boston early in r9o7, under the 
auspices of the Arts and Crafts Society ; it was in celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of thé organization of thé Society. Results in the applied 
art of the world form the contents of ethnological museums — the applied 
art, that is, conscious or unconscious of tribes and peoples. Of prehis- 
toric races, only such ‘‘artifacts"’ as are of permanent material are 
shown; of primitive peoples ''artifacts'" of materials generally easy of 
access and of long habit in w. rking are considered; of contemporary civ- 
iMized narions **artifacts'' are of interest only so far as they show ( 1) 
special adaptation by a circumscribed people of a particular material, (2) 
peculiar control of materials and of their adaptation to utility, ( 3) repre- 
sentation by symbolic means of ideas inherent in the people, (4) devel- 
opment polnting backward to a series of steps in change of form or decora- 
tion, or forward to similar steps that may be predicted, (5) interrelation 
of different peoples, resulting in grafting, borrowing, or incorporation. 
Ethnologists will find little under the first two headings in the United 
States; our people are not circumscribed ; travel and printing have taught 
us a general use and control of all materials, We have not acquired as 
yet a skill in glassware equal to that of the Viennese,’ nor yet in leather, 
nor in ivory; we have not molded matter into music as have the French, 
nor into chronological minuscules as have the Jura Swiss; the Belgian 
lace, German lenses, Italian mosaics, Greek and Turkish embroideries, 
Russian brass, all still bear the stamp of supremacy, and we have probably 
along course of study before nation, state, or county will force recog: 
nition of a proper name with a common noun. When we do "arrive" 
it will probably be the case that separate industries flourish in ** colonies," 
perhaps each arising through inspiration, imitation, or continuation of 
the smaller communities abroad. The Oneida Community, the Roy- 
crofiers of East Aurora, New York, and various technical schools and 
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industrial and educational nnions throughout the country are cases more 
or less in point. Such а colony in a sense is the Arts and Crafts Society 
— an entity with economic not geographical. denotation and worth atten- 
tion through its principles and throggh ita productions. 

In the preface to the Catalogue it is written: '' The Arts-and-Crafts 
movement is founded on the belief that the objects of daily use are just as 
capable in their lesser degree, of being made the vehicles of artistic ex- 
pression and thus of being works of art, as are the works of painting or of 
sculpture. If they are to be so, it is clear that they must be the work of 
men and women who in their degree are artists, and that they must thus 
be made by the hand of the artist himself, .. .'" The breadth of the 
Society's efforts shows that they assume the general use of all materials 
and, in individual skilful cases, control over them; therefore it remains 
to consider the other aspects of results, of artistic objects accomplished 
and their meaning. It may possibly be assumed that the Society is a 
Bahnbrerher. Of original applied art that is beautiful, until the close of 
the nineteenth century we have had little. ‘Therefore the Society assists 
at its own birth and springs from and largely because of a void. Let our 
comparisons begin here. The art of the Society is distinctly self-con- 
scious, thus allying it with the civilized fine arts. The applied art of 
primitive peoples and to a great extent their fine art is largely uncon- 
scious. Whatever their origin, dancing, music, the graphic arts, decora- 
tion, form, color are very largely with them fixed and stereotyped ; con- 
ventionalization more or less spelis unconsciousness. ‘The symbolism от 
which of course the primitive artists are conscious, itself demands fixed 
modes of expression, these the artist produces and the result tells a story ; 
the primary idea is content, not esthetic pleasure. Now the content in 
the esthetics of primitive applied art is largely of the race, tribe, gens, 
or family, symbolic of totem, mythology, or history; and dependent in 
its non-symbolic aspects, on purely natural initiative and development. 
So too with civilized peoples which possess well defined qualities. The 
Russian head-dresses differ from the Dutch. Louis Quinze and Chippen- 
dale are not of a piece, a Greek ikon does not recall a Roman crucifix, 
the gingerbread of Dijon and the Aiserkuchen of Zerbst are not the same. 
Religious bodies and orders, armies at variance, guilds, societies, fraterni- 
ties, the various strong unifying forces beget special significant artistic 
forms in things pertaining thereto ; in the past the limited communication 
of state with state, of valley even with valley, engendered and favored in- 
dividual growth and expression. All this is changed in this country ; 
heterogeneous, restless and flitting, the people of the United States have 
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had no time for the development even of an ** American idea '' in the 
fine arts, a »tajere not in the applied. 

Such an idea may not be attainable or even desirable; certainly it 
does not exist. ‘Therefore the artists. and craftsmen from Portland to 
Portland, believing every kind of doctrine, related to every modern 
foreign nation, will be forced for many years to get along without the 
national informing American idea, as an impetus to esthetic expression. 
A possible way out is in-a splitting up; the craftsmen of Deerfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Detroit, Colorado Springs, Mew Orleans, may and should 
show local self-interest. Let them assume totems (as has been done 
sporadically), The elm, a conventionalized stone fence—a doughnut 
for Massachusetts, a running broad water motif for Detroit, a symbolic 
horizon or sky line of mountains for Colorado, a host of fascinating flowers 
or trees, or a graceful representation of the БЕ moss for Louisiana ; 
all this is possible ; history, heraldry, family traditions may be made to 


serve. "Thus locally a decorative art not unmeaning is at any rate in 


The fourth point as to the degree in which the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment is a term of an artistic series is difficult to fix, Lf it is a term 
at all it is the first term, for its forms show very little serious reference to 
the past. ‘The struggle to get away from the hideous canons of the Vic- 
torinn age may be observed. We have loving cups still ugly, but not as 
ugiy as most club-house mantel decorations; crockery still useful and 
awkward but hopeful; needlework most deft and geometric, yet not as 
literally straight-laced as the tidies that even our fathers turned away their 
eyes from. As for the future there is abundance of hope. We don't know 
where we are going to run, but we do know we are not going to run the 
way of sentimentalized groups at critical life-stages, or of bulbous forks 
pointing not to meat, but to the bank account, of prismatic lozenges 
bounding mill-worked doors, of concentric scintillations likely to cause 
forgetfulness of taper fingers or swelling bosom thoughtlessly contrib- 
uted by nature. We are going to run somewhere, but not theré, Our 
destination depends on the taste of the people who buy, the taste 
depends in our education of it, and our instruction will flow from the 
artistic point reached, — So at any rate there is hope of running about in 
a circle that is fairly good at present and that may give us the encourage- 
ment of developing itself into a spiral. 

The fifth point, that of the influence upon the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment of applied arts of individual peoples is the most tangible for anthro- 
pologists. All designs beautiful in themselves are for them to adopt, and 
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as the present taste runs to primitive forms of design, so we find Copies 
and suggestions all the way from Tusayan to Abydos. 

This taking over of primitive designs is open to two lines of ques- 
tioning. 

First, are they beautiful on the principles of pure design? ‘The Arts 
and Crafis workers assume that they are or at any rate use the right of 
individual selection of those that approve themselves. Whether the 
workers by a violent process of conception could not bring forth original 
patterns more beautiful as to line, color, form, mass, spotting, proportion, 
etc., than those borrowed remains to be seen; attempts in this direction 
have frequently failed. ‘The critical public, however, will reserve in this 
case the right of private judgment. 

In the second place, the adoption of alien, barbaric, or primitive 
motives in decorative art takes place without an adoption at the same time 
of the spirit in which they were conceived and worked out and of the 
inner meaning, largely religious, represented by them in their native 
country. So an ethnologist will take greater pleasure in regarding a 
Navaho blanket (made even with aniline dyes) than ina sumptuous repro- 
duction woven ever so cunningly by the artificers of cheerful suburban 
homes, ‘There is an emptiness and a sinking void in such imitations. 

But after all half a loaf is better than no bread. Our baskets no 
longer represent the rain-cloud, nor do our vases contain gods and god- 
desses; the former are relegated to the skies whence they long ago drove 
the latter. Ours is a matter-of-fact time and must ever remain so among 
the public to whom the Arts and Crafts © artifacts '' appeal. In so far, 
negatively, are they appropriate. Empty, chaste, cold, consciously 
informal, they suit well the like qualities among ourselves, 

As a record for future cthnologists writing of the year 1907, one may 
һе allowed to file the following: **In said year a movement for beautify- 
ing the applied arts had extended its influence to the following depart- 
ments; Basketry, Bookbinding, Ecclesiastical Work, Glassware, Jewelry, 
Leather Work, Metal Work, Photography, Pottery, Printing and En- 
graving, Stained Glass, Textiles, and Wood-working.'" 

"Of these, only to speak ofa few, the jewelry and pottery showed 
the result of much strenvous labor both judicious and injudicious ; photog- 
raphy was of a medium grade, far removed from the best work of the 
time, but farther still away from the professional reproductions until then 
much in vogue; the stained glass showed careful study of models and -of 
modeling, and an earnest spirit of composition, А notable omission 
seems to have been the attempt to apply art to costume. Considering 
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the startling opportunities offered for such an experiment by the time and 
century of the Exhibition, the place where it was held, and the ever-pre- 
sent easy method of trying mew ideas on the costumes and persons of 
these who invent therm, it is strange that almost no sign of appreciation 
of this important department was visible or recorded.” 


CHARLES PEABODY. 


The Indian and Nature. — Looking overa field note-book, I came 
across the follawing bits of Indian experience which may throw side- 
lights on the native's ideas of man's relation to Nature. The [ndian's 
point of view of natural phenomena is so different from our own that any 
facts are of value which may aid us to appreciate his standpoint. Such 
facts may also serve our efforts to retrace the long road over which the 
mind has traveled from the time when Nature was the sole godlike au- 
thority issuing mandates and punishing the disobedient; when in the 
thunder was heard the voice of command, in the lightning was seen the 
instrument to destroy the offender, to our own age, when Nature is. the 
helper of man and the power manifest in the lightning has become a 
useful servant. 

The following was narrated to me by an old Ponca Indian, many 
years ago, as part of his own experience: 

‘(When | was a young man, one of my friends went out to fast and 
pray fora vision, In it the Thunder spoke to him and promised him 
success, On his return home the young man confided to his father what 
had happened. His father was troubled, and said, * My son, the Thunder 
gods are very exacting, do not have to do with them.' ‘The young man 
saw that his father was not pleased, and he too was troubled. ‘Then he 
said to me, +I will give to you the promise of success that the Thunder 
gods gave tome.’ Dagreed. We went out together to a high hill. Tt 
was in the spring; the grass was just coming out of the ground. My 
friend painted my face black with some dark earth and gave me a pipe 
and bade me hold it toward some clouds that lay at the horizon. I did 
as he told me, and stood there holding the pipe while the young man 
walked around me singing the song he had heard in his dream, A 
thunder storm was seen coming up, We stood there, I holding the 
pipe, he walking about me singing, both of us watching the approaching 
black cloud; butit did not come up over us, it passed around. Then 
my friend said to me: ‘The Thunder gods do not want to speak to you. 
They want only me.’ We went home together, and my friend knew 
that he could not give me to the ‘Thunder gods or let me have the promised 
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success they had offered him. ‘That summer he was struck by lightning 
because of what he had done. I never wanted to dream of thunder after 
that.” 

"This story illustrates certain points in the Indian's belief concerning 
man's relation and obligation to the power that is manifest in natural 
phenomena - 

1. That a man can come into persona! relation with this power 
through a dream or vision occurring during a fast. 

2. Thata man may not choose in what aspect or form this power 
shall approach him in the vision. 

4. Nor can he refuse a vision because of the form it presents. 

In other words, while a medium of communication between man and 
the mysterious power within Nature may be established through some 
form or aspect seen in a vision, the man may not dictate as to the fora 
which shal) constitute the medium. ‘The recipient of supernatnral favor 
must be humble and obedient. 

In the code of ethics which obtained among the tribes of North 
America, truthfulness seems to have stood in the front rank of individual 
and social virtues — literal truth as to words spoken, literal truth as to 
the fulfilling of a promise given. A man’s words and a man's acts must 
be truthful to the letter, 

This literal construction was due in part to tribal life, which was 
simple rather than complex. All the acts of an Indian, from his birth 
to his death, were open to observation; his dwelling afforded him no 
private apartment, no closet, to which he could retire and conceal him- 
self from the ever-present scrutiny of friend or foe. A man’s reputation 
was not based on certain public acts, but was the popular estimate of the 
sum of all the details of his daily life. Moreover, in the tribe there was 
no correlation of activities by which one group depended on another 
group; there was no farmer class to supply the people with food, no 
manufacturers to provide the material for clothing; not any clas whose 
duty it was to safeguard the community. On the contrary, each family 
had to provide for itself the necessities of life; the man, by his skill as 
a hunter, obtained the meat and pelts, and by his vigilance and courage 
made safe the lives of wife and children; the woman, by her persistent 
industry conserved the life of the family, she cultivated the garden patch, 
and transmuted the crade material into food and raiment. 

Under such simple conditions when a man gave his word to perform 
certain acis, there were few contingencies such as arise in a more com- 


plex social state — contingencies beyond his personal control that might 
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prevent or modify the literal fulfilment of his promise. From these indi- 
vidual and social conditions which prevailed in tribal life it seems prob- 
able that the prominence given to truthfulness in the ethical code may 
have been the outgrowth of experience as showing that its practice made 
for individual and social peace. 

The enforcement of truthfulness, however, must have depended on 
something more fundamental than mere social expediency, nor could 
truthfulness have taken on a religious aspect from such considerations ex- 
elusively. Mill has said, ‘‘ Only when a morality is understood to come 
from the gods, do men in general adopt it and lend their human sanctions 
to rts enforcement.’ "The truth of this assertion is borne out in certain 
religious rites and teachings found among tribes whose social development 
had not advanced to the stage of coordinated relations — tribes that de- 
pended for food and safety on the hunter and the warrior. Yet we find that 
these tribes had had their seers, men who had thought upon the problems of 
life and had looked to Nature for instruction. ‘These men thought that they 
discerned in the observation of natural phenomena authority for certain 
ethical teachings the practice of which would assist toward the welfare of 
the tribe. These interpretations came to be accepted by the people and 
seem to have led to the belief that natural phenomena were the expression 
of a supernatural power that controlled all things. For instance, among 
the Omaha tribe of Nebraska, we are told that the person who would fill 
the priestly office must be a man ** whose words never deviate from the 
path of truth, for Wakonda [‘the Great Spirit") manifests the value 
placed upon truth in the orderly movements of the heavenly bodies and 
in recurring day and night, summer and winter.""' Tn this quotation we 
note that truthfulness has been given a religious aspect, and was not only 
sanctioned by Wakonda, but exemplified in the orderly progression of 
natural phenomena on which the life of man depended. 

From this cosmic teaching of truth, I revert toa story once told me 
of an individual experience that bears on the same theme. 

** Oonumbaha, à member of the Ponca tribe, heard the Thunder gods 
speak to him as he fasted, and as sign of what had happened he used to 
paint a blue spot over one eye of his horse and draw a zigzag line from 
this eye över the horse's shoulder down to the ankle. One spring day 
Oonumbaha told the tribe that he had promised to dance the Sun-dance, 
a ceremony that the Ponca believed to be controlled by the Thunder gods. 
The tribe went on its usual summer hunt, but the. buffalo were scarce, so 
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the people had to keep moving in search of game, and because of the lack 
of meat the tribe could not stop long enough in any one place to have the 
dance, As a result, Oonumbaha could not keep his word, and he ex- 
pected punishment. In the hope of averting the anger of the Thunder 
gods, he offered them his painted horse. The gods took the animal ; it was 
struck by lightning. But Oonumbaba could not so escape, Jor before the 
summer had passed he was killed by a stroke of lightning." — My old in- 
formant concluded his narrative by saying: ''The gods are inexorable ; 
Oonumbaha's death vindicated the law which forbids a man to break a 
vow once given." 

Instances could be multiplied, all tending to show that the Indian 
draws his moral teachings from nature and regards coincidences as super- 
natural expressions of approval or anger. Aice C. FLETCHER: 


An Ojibwa Prayer Ceremony. — During the summer of 1905 I 
visited the Ojibwa village at Grand Portage, Minnesota, where I found 
an old chief, Minagunz (* Little Spruce ') by name, who still clung to the 
old traditions of his tribe. "The Indians of the village believed him to 
possess a mysterious power by which he could force them to act according 
to his will, and also believed that he could bring disaster upon those who 
offended him. Toward me the old man was most courteous, and at my 
request he assembled the Indians at his house, promising to give a certain 
ceremonial dance, which I had been told was still practised in the village, 

About thirty Indians responded to his summons. Minagunz sat on 
the floor at the end of the room and his drum was suspended from the 
rafter above him, It was a drum which he had made for himself and was 
about twenty inches in diameter, with two deerskin heads laced together 
over a hoop about six inches wide. A green star was painted at the top 
of one side, and below it a cord was stretched close to the head of the 
drum. ‘The stick used with the drum was cut in the shape of a cross, 
and as the drum hung before him it was easy to strike it with one of the 
cross-bars of this stick. 

The afternoon progressed, but the Indians gave only the ordinary 
social dances, so I sent word to Minagunz that | wanted the dance in 
which the beaver head-dress was worn. He replied that they could not 
give that dance except for a larger sum of money than | had offered, 
because such sacred articles were used in it. 

‘The terms were finally arranged and preparations began in earnest. 

The eldest son of Minagunz brought a whitened pole about four 
and a half feet high, set in a board about eight inches square, half of which 
was painted blue and half white. This board was nailed to the floor in 
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such a way that the half painted blue was toward the south. ‘The pole 
was hewn, but made as smooth as possible, and the decorations were 
with Indian paint. Around the top was painted a blue band about two 
inches wide, and a few inches below was a band of red ribbon on which 
was fastened a five-pointed star, the star being toward the east and the 
ends of the ribbon toward the west. On the top of the pole were 
downy gray feathers. 

Minagunz scemed anxious to have me understand the ceremony and 
said to the interpreter, ** Tell her that we use the pole only at certain 
times. The pole belongs to God, and when we dance around it we pray 
to God to let us live."' 

The eldest son of Minagunz wore a head-dress of heaver-skin — a cap 
with a broad strip of the fur extending to his waist, decorated with little 
bows of blue ribbon, a few gilt buttons, and some bits of red braid. A 
string of bells was tied below his right knee. Most of the men wore a 
head-dress and band below the right knee, but none were so elaborate as 
those worn by Minagunz' son. 

When all was ready Minagunz called the interpreter again, and said, 
' Tell her that whenever we put up this pole we make a present, something 
very nice." His son took a little white box and placed it reverently on 
the floor at the south of the pole. 

Then Minagunz began his song and the pounding of the drum. His 
son and two other men took their places at the north of the pole and 
walked slowly around it once, moving clockwise; then they turned their 
backs to the pole and danced around it, Later the women joined the 
citcle, moving with faces forward while the men continued to dance with 
their backs to the pole. I was told that this dance was always followed 
by a feast. 

It is worthy of note that the men danced in perfect rhythm, but that it 
was not always the rhythm given by the drum. No one sang except Mina- 
gunz. All the songs which I heard at Grand Portage were based on the 
pentatonic scale, but I did not attempt to note down the melodies of the 
ceremonial songs, one of which was in 7-4 time, Whenever triple time 
was used in either social ar ceremonial songs the drum played 3-3 - 
3/1' -, strongly accenting the first count. 

A Government employee, who had lived in the village many vears 
and was on most friendly terms with the Indians, told me that he had 
been allowed to witness this prayer ceremony only once. ‘The entire 
spirit of the ceremony was reverent and sincere, especially on the part 
of Minagunz and his family. FRANCES DENSMORE, 

Rep Winn, MINNESOTA, 
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Iowa Anthropological Association —The fourth yearly meeting of 
the Iowa Anthropological Association was held at the Davenport Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Davenport, Iowa, May 17 and 18, the sessions being 
well attended. On the evening of the 17th Professor Frederick Starr, of 
the University of Chicago, delivered an illustrated address on The Field 
of Folk-lore in Mexico. On account of his numerous trips to. Mexico 
and his intimate acquaintance with the people of that country, Professor 
Starr's address was of unusual interest. 

Ün the rBth, after some introductory remarks by the president, 
Professor B. F. Shambaugh, of the University of Iowa, and the report of 
the Secretary, |. H. Paarmann, curator of the Davenport Academy of 
Sciences, there were a number of papers by members of the Davenport 
Academy of Sciences dealing chiefly with different aspects of the ex- 
plorations recently made near Albany, Whiteside county, Illinois, These 
were as follows : 

Epwann К. PurNAM: Bibliography of the Albany Mounds. 

PROFESSOR SAMUEL CALVIN: The Geology of the Region in th. 
Vicinity of Albany. 

W. H. Kimiaw.: Report of the Survey of the Albany Mound 
District, 

]. Н. PAARMANK: Report of the Opening of Two Mounds Near 
Albany. 

Dr A. W. Ermer: Iron found in the Albany Mounds. 

] E. Carkixs: Some Puzzles at Albany. 

RicHAgD HERRMANN: Mound Builders of the Mississippi Valley. 

PROFESSOR BOHUMIL SHIMEK + The Loess and the ** Nebraska Man." 

Pxorresso& C. C. NurriNG: Urn Burial on the Island of Ometepe 
Nicaragua. 

Rast W. H. Finescueimer: Some Facts of Jewish Anthropology. 

Proressor Frepertck Starr, University of Chicago: The Daven- 
port Academy's Collection of Objects from the Upper Kasai, Congo 
Free State. 

The following officers were elected: President, Edward K. Putnam ; 
Vice-President, B, Shimek; Secretary, J- H- Paarmann ; Treasurer, 
A. G. Smith; Executive Committee, F. J. Becker, L А. Loos, G. T. 
Flom, C. C. Nutting, and A. W. Elmer, 

On the evening of the 18th a meeting was held to organize an Iowa 
branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, the program being as follows: 

Epwarp K. Purnam: Introductory Remarks on Folk-lore, 

PROFESSOR СнавцЕ= Buxpy Witson: German-American Folk- 
medicine. 
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Proressor G. T. From: The Myths of Creation and Doom in Norse 
Mythology. 

Proressok Jungs MauarrzoN : Traces of Old North Heathenism іп 
Swedish Christmas Customs of To-day. 

Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, of the. University of Iowa, was 
elected president and Edward K. Putnam, of Davenport, secretary. 


Anthropometric Survey of Great Britain. — It is learned from Varwre 
that on s March 5 a delegation representing the Anthropological Institute, 
the British Science Guild, and other scientific bodies, waited on the Prime 
Minister to urge the establishment of a national anthropometric — 
Mr R. C, Leimann, M.P., who introduced the deputation, said that, 
the first instance, the survey should have for its object the periodic meas- 
urement of children and young peaple in schools and factories. — Besides 
this, a comprehensive survey of the general population of the whole 
eounjry should be undertaken. The sum asked for is £4,000 or £5,000. 

The need for such a survey was described by Dr D. J. Cunningham, 
Mr J, Gray, Dr Gow, Sir Lauder Brunton, and Dr A. C: Haddon. Іп 
his reply to the deputation, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman confessed 
that he has been much impressed by the arguments adduced as to the 
great lack that there is in this country of knowledge of the quality of the 
population. t is obviously desirable to have a record of the kind pro- 
posed in order to be able to study the changes in the condition of the 
people at large as a guide to action in administration and in legislation 
regarding it. Any test applied to the condition of the inhabitants of any 
district ls a test of their surroundings, of the mode in which they live, 
and the circumstances which effect their health and utility, and therefore 
this can not be an unimportant thing. It is very desirable to avoid any 
impression that a sort of experiment is to be practised upon the poor 
children in the common schools. Whatever is done to the poor ought 
to be done also to the rich, and the application of the system ought to be 
universal. In fact, it will cease to have its proper value if it is confined 
to the poor schools, which are a little more at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment and the authorities than the great. schools, such as Westminster 
and others, Results are wanted referring to the whole population, so 
that comparison may be made between different districts and different 
occupations. ‘The sum mentioned for the survey is a modest amount, 
but a great many modest sums make up a large sum. But the mere 
question of cost is not likely to stand in the way of a great scheme of 
this sort if the Government is satisfied on full consideration — which 
shall be given to it — that the time is ripe for this new enterprise. 
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Archeological Institute Expedition. —The Committee on. American 
Archzology of the Archeological Institute of America announces a field 
expedition in southwestern Colorado and southeastern Utah, from June 
r7th to August rst, and another to the Jemez plateau in northern New 
Mexico, August 15th to October 1st. The purpose of these expeditions 
will be to begin the systematic work of the Institute in the exploration, 
mapping, and excavation of ruins in those culture areas. They will be 
in charge of Professor Edgar L. Hewett, the director of American Archa:- 
ology. A limited number of advanced students will be received as mem- 
bers of these parties and given facilities to participate in the field work of 
the expeditions as volunteer assistants. Attaches of the parties will be 
expected to provide their own equipment and pay their proportionate 
share of camp expenses. "Through the courtesy of the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution the Committee is permitted to announce that the 
Government excavations at Casa Grande, Arizona, will be resumed about 
October 1st, and continue through the following winter under the direc- 
tion of Dr J, Walter Fewkes, and that students under the direction of the 
Institute will be given opportunities to observe the excavations, The 
expeditions may be joined at the following places on the dates named : 

1, The Colorado-Utah expedition, Monticello, Utah, June 17th, or 
Bluff; Utah, July rst. (This work is now in progress. ) 

2. The New Mexican expedition, Santa Fé, New Mexico, August 15. 

з. The Cass Grande work, Casa Grande, Arizona, October rst. 

Students desiring to join one or more of these expeditions should 
correspond with Professor Hewett, 1333 F st., n. w., Washington, D.C., 
as early as convenient. Applications must in all be accompanied 
by the recommendation of the professor under whom the applicant has 
studied, 

Two Engraved Shell Disks from Tennessee.— Amongst recent valu- 
able additions to the Carnegie Museum is the extensive collection of 
North American antiquities made some years ago by Mr Norman Spang 
of Etna, one of the suburbs of Pittsburgh. Amongst the interesting ob- 
jects in this collection are two of the typical shell gorgets from Tennessee 
which were first systematically described and profusely illustrated by 
Professor W. H. Holmes in his memoir “Art in Shell of the Ancient 
Americans. Both of these shell disks in the Spang collection show the 
rattlesnake, and on account of their rare occurrence may deserve to be 
Holmes have been reproduced in various works, as by Cyrus Thomas in 
the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (p. 103), by 
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Thomas Wilson in his paper on ''The Swastika,'" published in the Re- 
port of the National Museum for 1894 (p. 881), and by Hjalmar Stolpe in 
4 Nordamernikansk Ornamentik ' (p. 25). The only original Illustration 
al rattlesnake gorget ina later publication, so far às I have been able to 
ascertain, is that appearing as figure 52 of Warren К. Moorehead's 
Bulletin III of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 1906. 

The specrmens here shown (plate xxvur) were both found in 1880 
in a mound at the junction of French Broad and Little Pigeon rivers, 
18 miles from Knoxville, eastern. Tennessee. Mr Spang’s notebook 
contains no other information concerning them. Both are well pre- 
served and highly polished. C. V. HARTMAN. 


The Virginia Indians. —In an 
article entitled “The Virginia In- 
dians in the Seventeenth century "' 
(American Anthropologist, Тап.- 
Mar; 107,p. 57) Mr C. C. Wil- 
loughby reproduces drawings of sev- 
eral of the orginal water-color 
sketches made by White in 1585 and 
which are now in the British Museum. 
One is that bearing the inscription, 
“One of the Wyves of Wyngyno,'' 
which was engraved and used by De 
Bry as the sixth plate in Hariot's 

Virginia,where it is styled **A younge 
gentill woeman daughter of Secota.'' 
Fic. 32—*' One of the Wyves of Wyn: " Referring to this drawing, Mr 
gyno," showing tattooing. Willoughby writes: *''lattooing is 
shown upon the arms and legs only.'' 
This is not correct. The illustration. accompanying this note iè repro- 
duced from a photograph of the original sketch and tattooing is clearly 
shown on the face. "There are two lines of dots across each cheek, three 
vertical linés on. the chin, and a triangular design in the center of the 
forehend. A band of some sort crosses the forehead ; it probably encir- 
cled the head, 

A. photograph of the entire sketch was reproduced by the writer in 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xxxvi, pl. xvii, London, 
1906. 
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A silver trinket found about sixty years ago on a farm in Pike county, 
Pennsylvania, and carried throughout the Civil War as a pocket-piece, was 
recently brought to the writer for identification. The owner, Mr Eberly 
Skinner, of Wayne county, recalls that his father, while plowing, un- 
earthed from under a stone this ornament together with beads and other 
ürelics'' evidently indicating an Indien burial. The ''gorget" is 
pierced for suspension at the 
apex, and at each tip of the cres- 
cent, which would have adjusted 
it nicely to a double-strand neck- 
lace. The obverse bears an en- 
graved trilobed decoration and 
he word ** Ratifie ''; the reverse 
is without ornament. The piece 
would appear to have been a dec- 
oration or badge conferred upon — Fig. 33 — Silver trinket Irom Pennsylvania. 
some Amerind coming within the 
éircle of French influence. Archologically the silver gorget is of little 
interest, being wholly European in origin, but the treaty which it com- 
memorates, though unknown to the writer, should be a matter of Franco: 
Amerindian history, and, as such, worthy of note and further inquiry. 

H. NEWELL WaARDLE. 

ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES Op PHILADELPHIA. 

Dr Pöch's Researches. Zhe Geographical Journa! states that Dr 
Rudolf Póch, who, as assistant physician to the Austrian Plague Expedi- 
tion in 1897 and rgoz, made a name for himself by his malaria researches 
in West Africa, has in 1904-06, with the aid of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences in Vienna, prosecuted anthropological studies in New 
Guinea, and has also with like purpose visited New South Wales, the 
Solomon islands, and Bismarck archipelago, In these two years he has 
traveled along three quarters of the coast of the island of New Guinea, 
At five spots he stopped for some length of time, and thence wandered 
into regions of the interior, still in part wholly unknown, The material 
brought home with him includes 300 measurements of living persons, 15 
skeletons, 8o skulls, many anatomical preparations, 1,500 photographs, 
more than 3,000 feet of cinematograph films (taken by biescopic camera), 
representing dances and scenes of village life. Included in the collection 
ate also go plates for the phonographic archives of the academy, with a 
view to: the study of the language, songs, and. music of the natives, and 
2,000 ethnological objects. Itineraries of the hitherto unknown regions 
were kept and altitudes noted in them. 
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Paul Edmond Beckwith, of the United States National Museum, died 
at Washington, June 27. Colonel Beckwith was born in St Louis, Sep- 
tember 22, 1848; in 1867-65 he served as an officer in the Pontifical 
Zouaves of Pius IX, and in 1875-76 asa United States Indian agent. 
He entered the service of the National Museum in 1886, acting as assist- 
ant curator in the division of history until his death. Colonel Beckwith 
was an authority on numismatica and took a special interest in Indian 
peace and trade medals. He was a councilor of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, a founder of the American Anthropological 
Association, and a member of several patriotic organizations: In addi- 
tion to a number of manuscript works, Colonel Beckwith was the author 
of The Creoles of St Loutsand The Bechwwrths. 


P. S, Sparkman, — News has been received of the murder of Mr 
Fhilip S. Sparkman, at Kincon,California, about May 24. Mr Sparkman 
was a member of the American Anthropological Association and an ardent 
student of the Luisefio language, on the subject of which he presented a 
paper to this journal for October-December, 1905. It is understood that 
Mr Sparkman left a large body of manuscript linguistic material, which 
should properly find its way to the University of California, 


Tae Turgo SrATE Assemu.y of the Wisconsin Archeological Society 
was held at Beloit, Wis., on June rg, when addresses were delivered by 
Mr W. H. Ellsworth, president of the Society, and by Dr Frederick 
Starr of the University of Chicago and others. Beloit College, which 
claims the distinction of being the only institution in Wisconsin offering 
a course in American archeology, has in its. Logan Museum a collection 
of about 15,000 archeological objects, including an interesting collection 
from cliff-dwellings of Arizona. The Wisconsin Archeological Society has 
made an appeal for the sum of three hundred dollars for the purchase 
and parking of a tract, consisting of an acre and a half, lying about four 
anda half miles northeast of Baraboo, on which the famous Man Mound 
is situated. The enterprise is a worthy one and it is hoped that the 
friends of the Society will afford the necessary means for the preservation 
of this important monument, 

Assistant PROFESSOR GEORGE A. Reisner, now on leave of absence 
from Harvard University during archeological investigations in Palestine 
and Egypt, has been appointed by the Egyptian government archeolo- 
gist-in-charge of the government excavations which are being commenced 
in the Nile valley to the south of Aswan, — The work will consist essen- 
tally in. carrying out the excavations necessary to insure the thorough 
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subterranean examination of that portion of the territory which will he 
submerged by the Aswan reservoir when at its full height of 113 meters 
above sea level, 


AT THE annual meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
on May 29, the following officers were elected for the next official year : 
President, Ales. Hrdlicka; Vice-presidents, D. 5. Lamb, J. Walter 
Fewkes; W. H. Holmes, Walter Hough, James Mooney, T. N. B. Hewitt, 
and Alice C, Fletcher; General Secretary, Walter Hough ; Councilors, 
J. N. B. Hewitt, F. W. Hodge, Jobn R. Swanton, George M. Kober, 
Т. B. Nichols, W. E. Safford, Sarah S. James, and Paul E. Beckwith. 

Ат А MEETING of the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore 
Society held at South Hall of the University of California, Berkeley, on 
the evening of March 20, Professor F. HB. Dresslar, associate professor of 
education in the University, spoke on Current Superstitions. At the 
meeting held April 23d Profesor W..F, Badé of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary delivered an address on Babylonian and Other Old Semitic Ele- 
ments in Modern Customs and Superstitions. 

De Watrer E. Roran is now established at Pomeroon River, British 
Guiana, where he will remain probably for three years. At present Dr 
Roth is engaged in completing his series of bulletins on North Queens- 
land ethnography, of which only three of the nineteen remain to be fin- 
ished. He will next engage in a study of the tribes of British Guiana, 
which are rapidly losing much of their primitive character. 

On THE MAP of the '' Middletown quadrangle “’ of Ohio, prepared 
from surveys made by the United States Geological Survey in 1965-06, 
іп coöperation with the State of Ohio, the Indian mounds lying within 
the area are located. This will prove to be a valuable feature of the 
topographical maps of Ohio, and it is hoped will be incorporated in the 
maps of other states in the Mississippi valley. 

Under the will of the late: Mrs Eliza Orne Ropes, of Salem, Mass., 
Harvard University will receive a bequest to endow a professorship of 
political economy. If, after the endowment of the professorship, any 
surplus remains, it will go to the Peabody Museum of American Archzol- 
ogy and Ethnology. 

THE NEXT MEETING of the Congrés préhistorique de France will be 
held at Autumn (Saóne-et-Loire) from the rath to the 18th of August in- 
clusive. Dr A, Guébhart is president, and Dr Marcel Baudouin (rue 
Linné, 21, Paris) secretary of the committee of organization, 
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AsswouUNCEMENT has been made of the death, on May 25, of Dr 
Johann Gebauer, professor of Slavic philology in the Koniglich Bohm- 
ische Karl-Ferdinandaecischen Universitat at Prag, and vice-president of 
the Koniglich Bohmische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

In a recent letter to Science, addressed in response to a request for 
information on this subject, Mr Albert B. Reagan reports the finding of 
five left-handed Indians (four males, one female) in a total population of 
231, among the Hoh and Quileute tribes of Washington. 

PROFESSOR HERMANN vows IukRING, director of the Museo. Paulista, 
Sio Paulo, Brazil, will represent the museum at several scientific confer- 
ences to bc held this year in Europe. During his absence Mr Rodolpho 
von Ihering will have charge of the museum. 

ON THE OCCASION of the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of Lafayette College, the degree of doctor of science was conferred on 
Dr Frederick Starr, associate professor of anthropology in the University 
of Chicago. 

Da ALHERT ERNEST JENKS, of the University of Minnesota, during 
July gave a week's public lectures on anthropological subjects at the sum- 
mer schools of both the University of Minnesota and Humboldt College, 
Іожа. 

Tae Weld Hall of Ethnology of the Peabody Academy of Science, 
Salem, Mass., was opened on the evening of June 26, when an address 
was made by Dr Edward S. Morse, director of the Academy. 

D& Grogck B. Gomspos, of the Free Museum of Science and Art 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has started for Alaska to make eth- 

PROFESSOR ÁRTHUR BAESSLER, known for his work on the archeology 
of Peru and for his collections from that country given to the Berlin Mus- 
eum, died on March 31. 

PRorEssoR C. H. Hawzs, of Cambridge University, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in anthropology in the University of Wisconsin. 

PRINCE ROLAND BONAPARTE has been elected a member of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences wire M. Bischofsheim, deceased, 

D HERMANN KraATSCH has been appointed associate professor of 
ethnology in the University of. Breslau. 
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HEREDITY IN ANTHROPOMETRIC TRAITS 
By FRANZ BOAS 

A number of years ago | published the results of a study of 
heredity in head form which was based on material that Dr Maurice 
Fishberg had the great kindness to collect for me among the Russian 
Jews of New York City.’ The results seemed sufficiently interest- 
ing to justify a continuation of the work. This has been made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Esther Herrman Fund of the Scientific 
Alliance of New York. While my first report was based on obser- 
vations on 48 families, I have been able, through the kind assistance 
of Dr Fishberg and Mr Joseph Fish, to collect data relating to 192 
families. The extended calculations were made by Dr A. B. Lewis. 

All the families from which measurements were collected were 
East European Jews, and almost all of them Russian Jews. Ihave 
confined myself to gathering measurements of length and width of 
head. Only in the first series of 48 familics was the width of face 
also observed. The principal question that I have had to investigate 
is, whether there is a tendency in offspring to group themselves 
around the middle value of the parents (Galton's midparent), or 
whether they rather tend to revert to either the paternal or the 
maternal type. I have shown in a previous paper that in regard to 
some head measurements the latter tendency is found in the mixture 
of American Indian and of White blood,” and the preliminary inves- 
tigation tended to show that in the intraracial marriages of Russian 
Jews the same tendency prevailed, It seemed, however, necessary 
to base this conclusion on more extensive material. 

' Heredity in Head Form, Americum Anfhropeloziif, N. $., 1903, V, pp. $30-538. 

?* Ferhandfungen der Herliner anthropologiszchen Gerellichaft, 13895, pp. 406-409 : 
Pepular Scienée Monthly, October, 1894, pp. 761-770. 
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The series at my disposal has been measured partly by Dr Fish- 
berg (I), partly by Mr Fish (11), partly —for the sake of obtaining 
uniformity —by the two observers jointly (IIT). It seems, there- 
fore, necessary to show in how far the three series are comparable. 
The following table gives the results of these comparisons : 

Males, 21 years amd more Females, 19 years and more 
Lexoni oF Heap 
Seres Average Variability No, of Casca Average — Variability No, of Cases 


І ІВЕ 7 ف‎ i | нй + 6.2 54 

п ога 5.9 ga 152. z- 6.1 ny 

ІП (58.0 + буо Bo 180.8 4-4-5 29 

Total 188.9 + 6.0 219 | 181.7 2-5,7 217 
Wiot oF Heap i 

І 155.8 + 5.5 ? | 150.1 + 5.0 4 

п. 155.5 >= 4.7 2 149.8 + 5.5 H 

ПІ 1544 47 $o 150,3 d- 47 79 

Total | 154:5 + 5,0 219 150.0 S 217 

Скгнлис Іхркх 
81.3 зо 7 Ез.б ا‎ 5 

11 5.2 42.5 4 Во 3.3 х 

П $20 $$ 5o 813 +20 79 

Tatal 81.9 1.1 219 52.7 %- 3.1 24) 


It will be seen that none of these results shows individual dif- 
ferences that are not adequately explained by accidental variation of 
the group investigated. 

D have examined the same question by having the calculation 
made of the correlation of length and width of head in individuals, 
and of correlation of cephalic index of parents and children 
and of brothers and sisters. The following table gives the results 
of this calculation ; 

тех af. Correlation af Length and Width of Head 


Males, 21 years and more Females, 70 years and more 
Series t Еттағ г Error п 
1 ою + o.fo 7 o. 36 d: 0.13 54 
П DET. -- 0,08 g | 0. 37 ою 54 
1" 603 3011 | 0,45 + 0.09 79 
| 4X3 = 0,06 49 n. 30 + о. 217 


Judex of Correlation of Cephalie Index of 
Fathers and (Children Mathers and Children Brothers ana Sisfers 


Seres r === n r Error n r Error n 
I az + 145 0,27 +00 15858 | оз) 008 1 
Ш о19 ыт 200 од 40056 abü | O46 +оо 256 
ШІ 0.25 +007 ор. о 3007 зо озо +005 199 


Total ozo + 0.04 635 025 Жоо бї | osz +003 ól 
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On the whole the differences of these values do not exceed 
chance deviations; There might be some doubt regarding the cor- 
relation of length and width: of head of males in series IIT, but. the 
peculiar anomaly that occurs in this case does not recur in other 
measurements of the same kind. 

In order to make sure that preconceived notions of the observers 
had no effect upon the results, 1 had all the head measurements 
reduced to adult values. Since the total amount of growth of the 
diameter of the head after the first few years of life is slight, it 
seemed justifiable to make this reduction, for which I have utilized 
the averages given by G. M. West.’ 


Index ef Correlation of Length of Head af 





Fathers and Fathers and Mothers and Mothers asd 
Sons Daughters oni Daughters 
Seriea г n r n t n с ч 
Т оло Ж 2,06 5 —.08 бо | 0.53 53 
IT 0.33 gs 0. 54 111 0.37 99 | 0.39 11 
ИІ 0,27 ûî 0,23 B2 | 0.26 96 | 9.52 қ 
Total ©3234 269 0.34 248 | о.20 273 | сб 252 


Index of. Correlation of. Width of Head of 


Fathers and Fathers and Mithers and Mothers and 
бол+ Daughter: Sani Daughters 
Senes т n r " ' в t n 
] өза 865 6.31 $3 о,50 бо | o2 53 
Il az 9% 6.15 113 0,40 95 0.24 113 
ПІ оо ot 0:24 $2 | oan 95 0.33 jt 
Tot  o.21 0.23 о. 33 273 0.37 252 








The average of the index of correlation for length of head of 
parents and children is 0.31, for width of head of parents and chil- 
dren 0.26; values comparable to. those found for the cephalic 
index. The differences of the individual values seem rather large, 
but they are distributed quite irregularly. 

These values may also be compared with the correlations 
obtained from the measurements of 150 pairs of brothers and sisters 
measured in the public schools of Worcester, Mass. The deviations 


i Antropometrische Untersuchungen über die Schulkinder in Worcester, Mass., 
Archer far Antkrepalorie, t£03, XXII, 13-18, 

1 Frans Bons and Clark Wissler : Statistics of Growth, Report ду the U. S. Commi 
tower of Education for soog, Washington, 1905, pp. (25-125, 
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of stature and weight were determined as multiples of standard 
deviations, ‘This made it possible to compare children of different 
Index af. Correlation of. Brothers and Sisters 
Worcester, Afass, Russian Jews 


SIMITE Lied g2 س‎ 
Weight 5.031 -— 
Length of Head.,....0.54 0.37 
Width of Hend ......0.55 0.36 
Cephalic Index *......0.50 0.42 


All these indices are somewhat smaller for the Russian Jews 
than for the children in Worcester. If these differences are signif- 
cant they must not necessarily be explained by greater errors in the 
series of Jews, but they may perhaps be due to the greater dishomo- 
geneity of the Worcester material. Provided a considerable num- 
ber of distinct types are represented in this series, brothers and sisters 
of each type would be more likely to differ in the same direction 
from the general average than in a homogeneous series. For cor- 
relations in each individual the Worcester series of 300 individuals, 
constituting all the brothers and sisters, gives 

for stature and length of head 0.42 

for stature and. width of head 0.21 

for length and width of head 0.25 
For the last of these values the Russian Jews give a coefficient. of 
0.35, a value that seems rather high, but which is quite in accord 
with the uniformity of the series. 

It seems remarkable that in the series of Worcester children the 
correlation of stature is as great as that obtained by Galton in his 
series of adult brothers and sisters. 

The general traits of the series of Russian Jews are contained 
in the table on next page. 

In discussing the occurrence or nonoccurrence of alternating 
heredity, the same method must be followed which I developed in 
my previous paper, but a few additions to the theory seem desirable. 
In my former communication I calculated the variability of the 
children in each family. t seems possible to determine this value 
with greater accuracy than I had done before If the deviation af 
Views? a3. 
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Length of. Head Width of Head 
ae Female Made Female 
Age mm mn mm tH" mum п 
1 128.6 3 
2 ТЕ 13 161.8 14 | 146. t 13 135.4 14 
3 6 16 154: 3t 140.2 Т 135.0 21 
& 155 G 19 165.1 18 | 142.8 i 141.8 13 
5 171.2. 24 168.2 14 143,06. 24 цго 14 
в 1720 26 168.5 3 144.1 22 | 1430 ab 
170.8 22 170.3 22 145.5 22 141.1 13 
i 174.4 18 1724 аб i 145.2 15 143.32 346 
9 176.6. 1$ | 162.9 1g 145-5 15 | (445 dg 
10 179.5 18 174-2 19 147.4 18 145-3 19 
if 177.1 22 175.4 11 | 46.5 22 144.0 tI 
12 138.3. 18 176.Б ж | 148,4 19 F46.4 al 
13 178.7 20 179.8 12 | 150.6 20 | 147.8 12 
4 1 182.3 09 175.7 7” i 149.3 ГЇ - 147.0 17 
15 1823 9 789 7 | "93 9 148.6 4 
16 185.0 14 177.2 10 l 152.0 14 | 150.1 10 
" 156.9: ч 177-1 g 153.1 11 | 148.3 а 
1 i 182.7 13 | 15 5 t48.0 £3 
" 186.6 9 Ew M. Е 1887 9 
20 190.31 7 | 181.7 217 | 1593 7 | 217 
зч 188.9 219 154.5 219 | 


The cephalic index decreases slightly with аре: 


Age Males Females 
1-4 81.6 83.6 
5-9 838 84.0 

0-14 53.1 82.7 
15-19 32,6 $3.4 

20 + Bt.g $2.7 


any particular child from the general average of children be called 
x, the deviations of the children of a family of a children лу, „тд, ; 
the coefficient. of correlation between children of the same family 
r,; and the variability of children of a family around their mean 
Ас 


| - Ет, 
s= (+ (= (zx Eri (= ) | = ү" m Fy 
Оп the average, the variability of a family of w children will be, 
therefore, if « designates the standard variability of the whole series, 


AUT 


61 = an RE Iu Un egi ey" 
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It seems also desirable to determine the coefficient of correla- 
tion of children of each famdy of s children, each family being 
taken as a separate unit, 

The product P of the deviations of brothers and sisters of the 
same family, 


Regen ls (7) 


у | 25и — n(n —1)( = 3! | 
po(a—i1)e£6— Xx — 1 


Bau P "—1 


It follows that the coefficient of correlation of children of families 
of m children, each family treated as a unit, will be 
P I 
df ib 


: ч — 1 

Provided the parents show no difference among themselves, so 
that the separate influence of father and mother may be neglected, 
the value [27] represents the variability of the children of a family 
with # children. For the series of observations on the cephalic 
index 5*2 9.61, r,— 0.42, and the average number of children 
observed in each family i$ about 3.5 ; therefore 


a(t —r)— аҙ. 


Observations of the variability for 86 children whose parents differ 
in regard to their cephalic index by less than 1% gives 
сі-- 3.8, 


a very satisfactory agreement with the theoretical value, 

When we take into consideration the influence of father and 
mother, it can easily be shown that, according to the theory that 
the children vary around the midparental value, no influence upon 
the variability of one family should be exerted by the amount of 
difference of the parents. If the deviations of the parents are 
called r and y, each child's deviation may be represented by 


sry) t 
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and each difference from the average of all the children of the family 


pratat S. G5 Tt-TÓ 
ی‎ LET -a - 
so that the values + and y disappear. Hence, according to this 
theory the variability of children of one family measured from the 
family average will not be influenced by the difference of the parents. 
If we assume that one half of the children resemble the father, 
one-half the mother, the former group will be represented by the 
type 


т, SUN... : 
ыы ыы ER 


“ 
А ЕС ш $2 uu ғ E olm ee ж 
FUE + Е- н we Fe 2 +£ n Р 


and in the same way the latter group will be represented by the 
value 
эл г рата аб 2) 

The mean square ж of this value will therefore increase 

for increasing values of (+ — y) by the amounts 
,s(x—»y 
d LIE à 

It has been shown in my previous paper ' that 

кше”, 

In our series r,, — 0.22. Thus a series of theoretical values for 
the variabilities of children can be calculated. The following table 
gives the variabilities according to observations and according to 
theory : 


Difference of Parents, Cass Obrved Fari- زوو‎ Vari 
£ و‎ ability ability 
0.0 — 0.9 86 3-80 3.8 
1.0— 1,9 tar 3.38 3.9 
2:0 — 2.9 79 6.11 4-1 
19—39 go 3.30 4-4 
pF 71 4-20 + 
28 4-54 5,9 
t س‎ d 15 rs 6.4 
cp. 2 4 7.4 
: 16. 9 9.2 


` ÀLze. cit, 2, 2*, 2**, p. $34. 
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Unfortunately the number of observations for the greater differ- 
ences being very few, no great accuracy for these variabilities can be 
expected. Still, the very rapid increase with increasing differences 
is obvious, so that it appears that the assumption of a midparental 
type is not tenable, Apparently the increase in variability is first 
slighter, then greater, than our theory demands; but the numerical 
values are too uncertain to allow a further theoretical discussion that 
might account for the characteristics of these values. It may, how- 
ever, be pointed out that with the increase of differences of parents, 
the frequency of considerable differences in the measurements of the 
grandparents must materially increase. Hence, in case the same 
alternative inheritance of grandparental traits exists, the variability 
of the offspring of parents differing in type will be further increased. 

It seemed desirable to test these results by a different arrange- 
ment of the material which will bring other individuals and families 
near the extreme end of the series. This may be done by consider- 
ing only the effect of the deviation of a single parent from the 
average. 

If we consider, as before, cach child as correlated to its parents, 
we have 

= r (+ + 9) T E 


[7] 9 7z [x - 9] 4 e1 — 2752. 


For a constant value of x and variable values of y, this vari- 
ability assumed the value 


[а] = а а) + ott — 265) m LE n — n). 


If, on the other hand, we assume the case of alternating inherit- 
ance, we have 


а ЕК 9) а )14: e(1— 775, 
and for a. constant value of x and variable values of y 
[2] - b e r) I r eo—3. 


and, since 


апа! 


к, == 2Р. [гї] = at oF a(t = 2.) 
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Applying these two formulas, we obtain the following observed 
and theoretical results for variabilities of children of families in which 
one parent has a definite deviation from the general average : 














| | фагтар 
| — لے‎ = 
ы едн ши | (Cêr Alternating Inheritance 
| | rai 
|- E — 
0.0—20.9 335 | 0.2 0.5 
1.0—1.9 272 11.4 7.1 
2.0--2 9 225 11.3 5.4 
3.0--3.9 131 Е.І 10.5 
4.0—4.9 149 10.9 13.1 
E55] 5 3 
eo. -9 | к. "ЕЛ я 
7.0 and more | 13 | 24.6 | 26.2 





Neither of these theories gives satisfactory results. For slight 
differences the midparental theory gives the better results, for great 
differences the alternating inheritance gives the better values. No 
change in the value of r can make the theoretical values increase 
with sufficient rapidity to give ‘satisfactory results for great differ- 
ences, On the other hand the theoretical values obtained for alter- 
nating inheritance are too small, when the differences of the parents 
from the average are small. Provided we assume that there is also 
a tendency of reversion to ancestral types more remote than the 
parents, this difficulty may be overcome. In the extreme case of 
some individuals reverting to the racial type as represented by the 
whole ancestral series, their presence will increase the variahilities 
for those families in which one parent is near the average, while in 
those in which one parent is remote from the average, the variability 
will be decreased. 

Our series justifies, therefore, the conclusion that the cephalic 
index shows alternating inheritance, largely reversion to the type 
of father and mother, but also to more remote ancestral types. 

It is important to note that this alternating inheritance appears 
much less distinctly, if at all, in the absolute measurement of length 
and width of head. Both have been tabulated in the same way as 
the cephalic index. 
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of stature and weight were determined as multiples of standard 
deviations, This made it possible to compare children of different 
ages. 

Index: of Correlation of Brothers and Sisters 


Worcester, Mass. Russian fenus 
Баште... еннан О кс 
Weight ................0. 31 — 
Length of Head......0.54 0.37 
Width of Head ...... 0.55 о.36 
Cephalle Index !......0. $0 0.42 


All these indices are somewhat smaller for the Russian Jews 
than lor the children in Worcester. If these differences are signifi- 
cant they must not necessarily be explained by greater errors in the 
series of Jews, but they may perhaps be due to the greater dishomo- 
geneity of the Worcester material. Provided a considerable num- 
ber of distinct types are represented in this series, brothers and sisters 
of cach type would be more likely to differ in the same direction 
from the general average than in a homogeneous series. For cor- 
relations in each individual the Worcester series of 300 individuals, 
constituting all the brothers and sisters, gives 

for stature and length of head 0.42 

for stature and width of head 0.21 

for length and width of head 0.25 
For the last of these values the Russian Jews give a coefficient of 
0.35, à value that seems rather high, but which is quite in accord 
with the uniformity of the series. 

]t seems remarkable that in the series of Worcester children the 
correlation of stature is as great as that obtained by Galton in his 
series of adult brothers and sisters. 

The general traits of the series of Russian Jews are contained 
in the table on next page. 

In discussing the occurrence or nonoccurrence of alternating 
heredity, the same method must be followed which I developed in 
my previous paper, but a few additions to the theory seem desirable. 
In my former communication I calculated the variability of the 
children in each family, It seems possible to determine this value 
with greater accuracy than | had done before If the deviation of 


! Average: 79.3 35 3-3 
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Length ef Head Hadth of Head 
Vale Female Male Бетшіс 

Age miri Т umm б mm un mm n 
І 15853 З 1256 3 
2 104.6 13 161.8. 14 [40.1 13 135.4 14 
3 168.6 16 154.1 311 140.2 t6 135-0 21 
4 169. 9 19. 1851 18 142.8 r9 [41.8 18 
5 iJia 324 168.2 ц 143.0 24 до 14 
^ 172.0 26 163.5 20 144.3. 26 430 20 
í [70.8 22 1720.3 33 145.5 22 [42,1 22 

74-4 18 | 1724 26 145.3 18 32 3 
9 120-4 15 | — 1699 T9 145:5. 15 _ 445 19 
io 129-5 iS | t74:3 10 147.4 15 145.3 19 
11 [77,4% 22 175.4 H 146.5 22 144.5 Ti 
12 Fi: 18 1765 21 145.4 10 146.4 321 
13 17%, ; 20 1705 12 150.0 20 147.8 13 
4 A3 а 3787 17 — | шән шеп | 
15 823 g 1189 7 149232 9 цеб 7 
Lo 185.0 14 1772 10 | (52.0 14 150.23 [0 
17 1856.9 11 1177 9 153-1 Ft 1848.1 9 
15 1 qu: 5 182.7 143 І538 5 145.9 13 
o 186.6 5 |.—H57. 9: | ٠ 
320 Foo. J 7 | ї&1.7 2:7 | 155.3 ий | 160.0 217 
214 ІБЕ.0 219 | 154.5 219 


The cephalic index decreases slightly with age: 


Aye Wales Females 
EI 83.6 $3.6 
5-9 83.8 Na 

1O--14 53.1 82.7 

15-19 82,6 53.4 

20 +. 81.9 82.7 


any particular child from the general average of children be called 
+, the deviations of the children of a family of » children sp fp’ ад, ; 


the coefficient of correlation between children of the same family 
rand the variability of children of a family around their mean 


ama 
i Er tle. Er] (= i)n ir 
و |( |( )د‎ 


On the average, the variability of a family of » children will be, 
therefore, if r designates the standard variability of the whole series, 


газу „== rn) Өү jj 
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It seems also desirable to determine the coefficient. of correla- 
tion of children of each family of » children, each family being 
taken as a separate unit. 

The product F of the deviations of brothers and sisters of the 
same family, 


AE 





TL. | | i FEAT 

- A(u— 1) [Sen AC (=) | 

24 (-Цағ- irnn 1, 
H— I т п | а 


It follows that the coefficient of correlation of children of families 

of s children, each family treated as a unit, will be 
Р. I 
= = = = xd i 

Provided the parents show no difference among. themselves, so 
that the separate influence of father and mother may be neglected, 
the value [57] represents the variability of the children of a family 
with « children. For the series of observations on the cephalic 
index a= 9.61, r,= 0,42, and the average number of children 
observed in each family is about 3,5 ; therefore 


H-— 1 
a1 —r)-— ы = 3:0. 


Observations of the vanability for 86 children whose parents differ 
in regard to their cephalic index by less than 1% gives 
g^ = 3.8, 


a very satisfactory agreement with the theoretical value, 

When we take into consideration the influence of father and 
mother, it can easily be shown that, according to the theory that 
the children vary around the midparental value, no. influence upon 
the variability of one family should be exerted by the amount of 
difference of the parents. If the deviations of the parents are 
called x and r, each child's deviation may be represented by 


z= (FFF FE, 
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and each difference from the average of all the children of the family 


tht xn Y, tht +6. 


t л н , 


so that the values © and » disappear. Hence, according to this 
theory the variability of children of one family measured from the 
family average will not be influenced by the difference of the parents. 

if we assume that one half of the children resemble the father, 
one-half the mother, the former group will be represented by the 
type 


н, н, 
тх + ZE+ or + Sy pic 


ج ب ا 


and in the. same way the latter group will be represented by the 
value 

, t=) =£ + 0) 

—— P s - 2 + 1] = nes : 


The mean square variability of this value will therefore increase 
for increasing values of (e — r) by the amounts 
Q:Ue—» 
Fo 4 
It has been shown in my previous paper! that 
Pa = BP 
In our series r= 0.22. Thus à series of theoretical values for 
the variabilities of children can be calculated. The following table 
gives the variabilities according to observations and according to 
theory : 


Difference af Parents, Cater Obierved Vart- Threretica! Fari- 
r—} ability ability 
0.0 — 0.0 BO 3.50 35 
1.0 — 1,9 141 3.38 3.6 
2.0 — 2.0 79 ІТ 4.1 
3:0 — 3-9 оо 3.29 4-4 
49 — 4.9 71 4-20 4- 
$.0 — 5:0 41 3-81 5.3 
2 — 6.9 28 4.54 5.0 
7.0— 7-9 15 б.26 6.4 
8.0 — 8.0 32 В. 45 7.4 
و“‎ 21 16,8 9.4 


! Loc, cit, 2, 2*, 2**, p. 534- 
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Unfortunately the number of observations for the greater differ- 
ences being very few, no great accuracy for these variabilities can be 
expected. Still, the very rapid increase with increasing differences 
is obvious, so that it appears that the assumption of a midparental 
type is not tenable. Apparently the increase in variability is first 
slighter, then greater, than our theory demands; but the numerical 
values are too uncertain to allow a further theoretical discussion that 
might account for the characteristics of these values, It may, how- 
ever, be pointed out that with the increase of differences of parents, 
the frequency of considerable differences in the measurements of the 
grandparents must materially increase. Hence, in case the same 
alternative inheritance of grandparental traits exists, the variability 
of the offspring of parents differing in type will be further increased. 

It seemed desirable to test these results by a different arrange- 
ment of the material which will bring other individuals and families 
near the extreme end of the series. This may be done by consider- 
ing only the effect of the deviation of a single parent from the 
average. 

If we consider, as before, each child as correlated to its parents, 
we have 

= х tA 


[2] = 7L [Gr - 9] 4 e — 208). 


Fora constant value of v and variable values af y, this vari- 


ability assumed the value 
[3] = (4! - e) t e'(1 — 202) теі Et — £8). 


If, on the other hand, we assume the case of alternating inherit- 
ance, we have 


[а= + BF + ae 9) e — 25, 
and for a constant value of x and variable values of y 
[7] — ir 0) e 1— 0) m denn n — Ьу); 
and, since 


апа! 


r= [5]-—25,€0T0(1— 27). 
(Lc. cit, 7", р. 536. 
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Applying these two formulas, we obtain the following observed 
and theoretical results far variabilities of children of families in which 
one parent has a definite deviation from the general average : 


Рағша Шу 


— m -- 

















nirsm e. wr ; 
Orel Parent oP chats — | гет ___ 
FE кү i F. ген i | | | : 
| Midijareus dite "у ara 

0, 0—40.09 | 135 9.2 ft 6.5 
1.d-—1.9 | 232 11.4 9.2 | 3.1 
2о-29 | 225 11.2 0.4 B.5 
30—39 | 131 8.1 9.7 | 19.4 
4-0-4.9 149 10.9 Là. 1 13.1 
5.0--5.9 | 77 | 17:1 ro. 6 16.5 
6.0—b5.9 31 | 15.5 11.2 ! 20.5 
7.0 and more | 12 | 24.6 ГЕ | 26.2 








Neither of these theories gives satisfactory results, For slight 
differences the midparental theory gives the better results, for great 
differences the alternating inheritance gives the better values. No 
change in the value of r can make the theoretical values increase 
with sufficient rapidity to give satisfactory results for great differ- 
ences, On the other hand the theoretical values obtained for alter- 
nating inheritance are too small, when the differences of the parents 
from the average are small. Provided we assume that there is also 
a tendency of reversion to ancestral types more remote than the 
parents, this difficulty may be overcome. In the extreme case of 
some individuals reverting to the racial type as represented by the 
whole ancestral series, their presence will increase the variabilities 
for those families in which one parent is near the average, while in 
those in which one parent is remote from the average, the variability 
will be decreased. 

Our series justifies, therefore, the conclusion that the cephalic 
index shows alternating inheritance, largely reversion to the type 
of father and mother, but also to more remote ancestral types. 

It is important to note that this alternating inheritance appears 
much less distinctly, if at all, in the absolute measurement of length 
and width of head. Both have been tabulated in the same way as 
the cephalic index. 
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Difference of Number o = Length of Head = Number of WiNA of Mead 


Ракет Сам? [x*] (ген [х2] 
© 26 14.2 24 7.9 
38 9-3 41 5.0 
2 21 13.3 bo 6.9 
4 55 14.5 3T 14.5 
4 45 [4.7 б 10,0 
5 33 о.о 37 14.7 
© 19 17.0 4б 11.6 
T 37 17.4 29 1. 
s 24 42.7 13 B. 
9 14 33-5 4ذ‎ 16.0 
10 27 14.5 33 tt 
II 18 17. 7 18 8.0 
12 18 T4 1a 5 
13 10 x г) 15.5 
14 із 14. iĝ 5.0 
14 18 7.4 
16-31 2% 22.0 


It will be seen that these differences are so irregularly distributed 
that they may very well be considered as representing the same 
average. | 

When we group the same material in sucha manner that we 
select families with one parent having a certain deviation, the number 
of cases becomes somewhat larger, and we find: 








Wimm or Feat 











- LENGTH DE HEAD | 

cB ü | Variahitity Variability 

$5 5 = 

5 3 | ЕЕ = d ja : т 12 

RR Bo i8 EO 3 = 

P > 3 = E Z : = Ri 
A | ж 25 | е; =: эбе 
oand 1 216 351 мо 348 | 43 221 зр; 221 
2" 3 |) 34 37.4 3&5 318 | 217 12 зб api 
a $ 145 3 35.6 34-8 | | 218 21.2 250 265! 
бы т |) іш Ш 350 378 ч“ 24.5 һо ako 
8" 9 ‘go 390 390 49$ | 39:9 285 318 
to nag ST 33-4 40 a6] | 44-1 306 164 
12 *''müre $5 | 60% 45:0 541 


It is hardly possible to say in this case which theory gives the 
better fit. For width of head the midparental theory seems to give 
too slight an increase of variability. More material is required to 
solve this problem. In the case of stature it has been found that 
in mixed types the stature does not revert to the parental types,’ 

The following tables contain the material on which the preced- 
ing discussion is based. 

4 Perkondiungen der Berliner anthropelogtschen Gesell hat, ros, рр. 18 1-386. 
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SOME COMPARATIVE TRAITS OF THE MASKOGIAN 
LANGUAGES 


By FRANK G. SPECK 

In their former range the languages constituting the Maskogian 
linguistic stock were spoken by the Indians occupying, in. general 
terms, the region situated between the Mississippi river, below the 
junction of the Ohio, and the Atlantic ocean southward to the 
Gulf of Mexico. At the present time the Maskogian. speaking 
tribes are represented by the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Sem- 
inole, and reside in Indian Territory. Into all of these tribes, which 
number collectively about 50,000 souls, have been incorporated from 
time to time various other tribes in more or less close linguistic and 
ethnological relationship with them, So, in the present-day Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw have somewhere been merged the Huma, the 
Yazoo tribes, the Acolapissa, and probably many others who are 
now known only historically by names which appear in old records. 
Just what the affiliations of these tribes were and where they belong 
in a critical classification it is difficult to say. Farther east the same 
conditions held, but here we find the group distinctions a little better 
preserved in some of the coníederated towns which make up the 
body of the Creck Nation. These were chiefly Hitchiti, Apalachi, 
Koassati, Alibamu, and perhaps others not yet clearly determined, 
whose dialects differed variously from the normal tongue spoken in 
the majority of the Creek towns. They generally resided, before 
the removal westward, among the Lower Creeks, nearer the gulf, 
and between the Choctaw and the Upper or Northern Creeks, This 
gave them a somewhat mtermediate geographical position between 
the larger Choctaw-Chickasaw, or western group, and the Creek 
or Maskogi proper, in the east. 

As regards the Natchez, whose possible linguistic affinity to 
Maskogian has been recently suggested, no attempt has been 

1 Чес the article by Dr John R. Swanton in this number, — Eprrna, 
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made, for the purposes of this article, to investigate the reasons 
leadinz to such a conclusion. Accordingly Powell's old classifica- 
tion of this tribe as forming a separate stock has been adhered to 
for the present at least. Until more is known of the smaller dia- 
lects of Maskogian, however, the time is hardly ripe for pronoun- 
cing judgment on their exact relations to the larger and better de- 
fined groups eastward and westward. At any rate, for the time 
being the grounds for Gatschet's division of the whole Maskogian 
stock into four main groups: (1) Choctaw-Chickasaw, (2) Alibamu- 
Koassati, (3) Hitchiti-Apalachi-Mikasuki, (4) Creek-Seminole — 
seem to be well taken if we accept his classification on the basis of 
the lexicographic material which unfortunately is about all that is 
available for purposes of comparison. 

The material presented here has been taken in part from Gat- 
schet's account of Creek and Hitchiti,’ which he procured from In- 
dians in the general region of Eufaula town, Creek Nation, and 
from Byington’s Cheetaw Grammar? The latter contains much 
material, but it is not critically treated and is poorly systematized 
from an inductive point of view. Gatschet on his part does not 
pretend to be complete in his linguistic sketches of Maskogian. 
The rest of the matter is the result of personal inquiries attendant 
upon the collection of some texts from the Creeks of Taskigi and 
Lutcapoga towns, and the Chickasaw of Indian Territory. The 
investigations were made only incidentally while: the author was 
engaged with the Yuchi Indians, and the prospects now are that it 
will be some time before the Maskogian material can be finally 
digested and presented in detail. 

Before attempting to deal with some of the more specific gram- 
matical traits common to these languages as members of one stock, 
it may be well to say for very gencral comparative purposes that 
Maskogian, in its broadest general classification, may be character- 
ized as pronominally incorporating and verbally inflectional. As 
for polvsynthesis, which has been supposed by some philologists to 
be an inseparable property of American languages, it can hardly be 
said to be an important characterizing feature here. In this respect 
„^^ Legend of the Creek Indian, vol. |, Phila, 1884; vol. (t, St Louis, 
i 

* Fnila., 1870. 
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Maskopgian offers quite a contrast to the neighboring Iroquois and 
Algonquian which may come out more clearly later on. 

Considenng Maskogian again from the broadest comparative 
view-point of American languages, it appears to be acoustically 
euphonious and well-balanced as regards the frequency and com- 
bination of vowels and consonants. It seems to have neither the 
consonantic harshness in quality of the North Pacific coast lan- 
guages nor the extreme nasalized or vocalic qualities of Iroquois 
or Yuchi. 

The phonetic range itself, however, is characterized by some 
peculiarities when compared with that of Iroquois, Sioux, and 
Algonquian. Maskogian differs from these types in having the 
palatal ¢ which is characteristic of the languages spoken along parts 
of the Pacific coast, and a dental-labial /not at all common on this 
continent. Yuchi, however, shares both of these sounds with Mas- 
koman. This makes of nearly the whole Southeastern region a 
phonetic unit, with the exception, so far as is known, of Catawba 
and Cherokee, which latter has only an approach to the palatal ? in 
some of its dialects. 

Internally the Maskogian languages present considerable pho- 
netic unity, having collectively the glottal catch ("); the velar stops 
g and g, in Creek; the palatals Үс апа ау, de, pronounced in Creek 
with the tip of the tongue pressed against the palate, giving thus an 
intermediate sound between our ay and ds; also & and g as in 
English; the indeterminate surd or sonant 7 and 4 often influenced 
by surrounding vowels; the labials P, 2; spirants s, 4, and ¢ pro- 
nounced like English sh; and the semivowels y,w,4, The above- 
mentioned palatal /, with corresponding sonant somewhat like our 
df in Chickasaw, as well as doubled consonants are common prop- 
erty of all the Maskogian branches. It seems, in the nature of an 
exception to the above list of common sounds, that the western lan- 
guages, Chickasaw and Choctaw, are weak in the sonant series, 
having only among the stops. In addition to this, many cognates 
have f and # corresponding to d; and g in Creek, but no v or 5 
occurs in a similar relation to f and s. Another internal com- 
parison can be made with the spirant A, which in some of the Creek 
dialects is merely breathed, and in others, noticeably in Hitchiti, is 
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strengthened to the velar spirant r. A dialectic peculiarity of 
Chickasaw is to weaken w, in the pronoun, to-a nasalization of the 
preceding vowel before y. 

The long vowels throughout are 4, #, a, 2, 1, while o, x, a, e, 1 
occur short. Inthe Creek dialects are also found the open obscure 
a, like win English éaf, and long open a like a in our word fare, 
without, of course, the r tinge. The long vowels in both the eastern 
and western languages appear nasalized. The diphthongs are ar 
апа аш. 

In all the Maskogian languages clusters of niore than two con- 
sonants are extremely rare, if they occur at all; nor are vowel 
clusters common, Some regular vocalic changes evidently take 
place in Choctaw, but from Byington's material little can be 
gleaned that yields definite results on this point. Prominent 
changes, however, are the assimilation of vowels in some prefixes 
and initial stem vowels to the value of the longer, and the phonetic 
modification of a of the pronouns to # before certain consonants, 

It also appears that syllables are well balanced with consonant 
and vowel, the words and stems themselves showing a strong ten- 
dency to end in a vowel. Nominal and verbal derivative suffixes 
are likewise mostly syllabic with a final vowel, while the presence of 
consonant syntactic endings, whose position is always final, tends to 
give consonant terminations to words in sentences, There do not 
seem to be any restrictions in the use of initial vowels or consonants. 

The processes employed by the Maskogian languages to express 
grammatical change are prefixation, infixation, suffixation, and a 
form of reduplication.. ‘The latter, however, is not of as much 
importance in general usage as the affixing processes. 

In a general review of the grammatical functions played by the 
various affixes, it appears that under the heading of prefixes we have 
two pronominal paradigms, including the possessive and neutral 
subjective, the objective, and indirect objective forms; in short, all 
but the active subject pronouns in the Creek dialects and the first 
person of this paradigm in the western and middle groups of dialects. 
Some verbal derivatives, such as locatives, reciprocal, reflexive, and 
instrumental are also prefixes. Under suffixes we find the active 
subject pronouns in Creek and Hitchiti, and only the first person of 
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this paradigm in the western languages, together with quite a 
number of modal and temporal, adverbial, plural and distributive, 
noun-forming, verb-forming, and two syntactic case suffixes. Besides 
these we encounter a richness of demonstrative article endings which 
offer one of the chief noun complexities of the languages of this 
group. This matter, which shows the most complexity in Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw, has, among other problems of Maskogian, not 
yet been worked out satisfactorily, 

Infixation, which is usually accompanied by phonetic changes 
such as sonantizing for instance, serves several purposes in these 
languages, We find it employed in Creek to express modification 
in mood and tense, and in Choctaw and Chickasaw to indicate voice, 
and such adverbial ideas as the continuative, immiediative, intensive, 
and frequentative. Similar intemal changes occur in the Hitchiti 
verb, but it is not at all certain in how far these changes can be 
called true. infixation until more is known of the verb ctymology. 
some of the internal phonetic modifications which accompany the 
insertion of a syllable into a Choctaw stem are nasalization of the 
vowel in the frst syllable, aspiration, accentuation, and lengthen- 
ing. Besides, the consonant of the accented syllable in the middle 
of polysyllabic verbs is frequently doubled in conformity with some 
law which operates in cases of infxation, The whole question of 
infixes js an interesting one in Creek, and seems to be closely con- 
nected with that of verbal derivative prefixes. 

Some of the evidence for this point is deserving of mention. It 
appears that many of tlie active bisyllabic verbs here have, in their 
first syllable, elements related phonetically to body parts. These 
may have been formerly instrumental or locative prefixes which, in 
combination with verb stems, have become in the course of devel- 
opment stereotyped words in which the prefix came to play no for- 
mal part as such. In that case the apparently infixed elements 
coming between this body-part prefix and the verb stem would be, 
in their original usage, nothing more than prefixes too, The oc- 
currence of these so-called infixed elements in verbs which do not 
lend themselves to the above analysis may then be experimentally 
explained by assuming that the speakers lost, in some way, the con- 
sciousness of difference between bisyllabic verbs and monosyllabic 
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verbs with prefixes, and, later on, when the analogy became a fixed 
one, that both sorts of verbs were treated in the same way. 
This explanation suggests itself in Maskogian, іп reference to the 
apparent infixation of certain elements in verbs of two syllables, 
somewhat more clearly than in Dakota where in certain similar 
verbs the subject pronouns are infixed. Some suggestive examples 
of these possibly derivative verbs taken from Creek, are а 
I run, possibly connected with A his foot, mitäs I strike, ina his 
body, and more obviously still, avtmi/as 1 swallow, with Zee 
his neck. 

Reduplication appears in Creek chiefly in. bisyllabic adjectives 
and verbs derived from them to express ideas of distribution or fre- 
quency in time and space. The form of reduplication is rather pe- 
culiar and might possibly bear some relation to infixation. Тһе 
first consonant and following vowel are repeated after the second 
consonant A few examples may illustrate it better; sa/g7 many, 
sd/sagi many distributed ; Aah: white, Aat/iagi white in spots; fasts 
it is black, slats it is black in spots. An outwardly similar form, 
but apparently not subject to the same rule, is found in the western 
languages. Choctaw has reduplication in the verb, of the accented 
vowel with different consonants or semi-vowels, 7, 4, or A added to 
it to form the passive voice and passive adverbial modification. 

Position, it can readily be seen, does not play a very important 
part formally in Maskogian since a pronominally incorporating verb 
and syntactic noun suffixes give the various words in the sentence 
a fairly definite setting. There is, however, a general tendency to 
follow the order of subject, object, verb, and, in cases of compound- 
ing, modification or subordination, for the main idea or that which 
is to be qualified to come first in position, 

Three distinct pronominal paradigms suffice to cover all the 
pronominal possibilities. They are not so clearly separated gener- 
ically from each other as some of the paradigms in other American 
languages. The one may be called the active subject paradigm ; 
the second, the neutral subjective, neutral possessive, and direct 
objective; and the third, the artificial possessive and indirect 
possessive objective. To be more clear, the first paradigm is 
used only in one circumstance, and that is to express the subject 
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of the active verb, These forms are suffixed with the one 
exception that in Choctaw and Chickasaw the second personal 
form is a prefix, The second class expresses, without distinction 
in form, by prefixing, the subject of the neutral verb, the pos- 
session of an object which is an inalienable possession such as a 
body-part or family relation, and its other function is to denote the 
pronominal object of an active verb, Thus there is no fundamental 
difference between such an expression as “I am sick” and “my 
sickness," so far as the pronouns are concerned.. The last class of 
pronouns, which are also prefixes, is used to imply the possession 
of an object that can be acquired or transferred — although this cat- 
egory is not strictly logical — and, in a like sense, the indirect pro- 
nominal objects. These are commonly known as the dative and 
possessive indirect objects, the latter being rendered in English by 
his. In regard to the last two paradigms, as can be seen from the 
accompanying table, there seems to be a very close identity in form 
between them, the indirect objective appearing to amplify the pos- 
sessive, These paradigmatic distinctions are common property to 
the whole stock, showing only slight variations in the different lan- 
guages, 

The true personal pronoun forms have only the first, second, 
and third singular, and the first person plural, except perhaps in 
the active subject paradigm. <A distinction is marked in Choctaw 
between the dual and the plural first person. In the active subjec- 
tive forms in all the languages there are second and third person 
plurals which, however, seem closely related to the singular forms. 
It would appear that these are derivatives from the singulars, as the 
plurals in the other paradigms undoubtedly are. 

As has been mentioned before in speaking of processes, the 
pronouns in Creek appear in different forms to denote modifications 
in tense and mood. But in all such pronominal mood and tense 
complexes the pronoun stem elements are quite transparent. This 
is true in all the persons but the first singular, where some irregu- 
larity, possibly due to a phonetic change, tends often to obscure 
the radical part. The only widely differing forms are observable 
in the indicative and the negative, and this is a prominent feature of 
all the languages. The interrogative pronouns are apparently 
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derived from the indicative. Modal auxiliaries are used for the 
other subordinate moods. 

The tense signs are simple suffixes in Choctaw and Chickasaw. 
But in Creek these suffixes enter so closely into combination with 
the pronouns, coming between the latter and the verb stem, that 
the pronouns themselves often appear quite unrelated in different 
tenses. Creek has also, it would seem, not only more complexity 
in tense and pronoun combinations but more tenses than the western 
languages. It makes a distinction between continued and completed 
action in the future, past, and aorist. The Creek verb requires, 
however, more critical study before it can be safely discussed as 
regards tenses. Hitchiti exhibits similar verb complexities. 

The classification of voice is found, for the neutral and active, 
in the pronouns in Maskogian. The active is differentiated from 
the neutral by quite material differences in form and position. The 
passive, however, is not denoted by any particular set of pronouns 
as the change takes place in the verb itself for this voice and the 
neutral pronouns are employed. 

The subjoined table will show a few of the cognate pronominal 
forms chosen from the four available languages of the stock : 


ACTIVE INDICATIVE SUHJECT Proxouns 





CREEK Нітеніті CHOCTAW CHICKASAW 

(with verbal present -/e) (with verbal <ã] 
ist pers, sing, EI E “fi E 
2d pers. sing. chis -tikis ا‎ tr 
3d pers. sing. @ 1) (3) — 

ACTIVE NEGATIVE SUBJECT PRONOUNS 

(wih merbal =} 

tst pers. sing. -абаз afi ag- 
2d pers. sing. E batis Ёсїй- 
3d pers. sing. -pas -tis гЁ. 


NEUTRAL. SUNJECT, NATURAL POSSESSIVE, AND OBJECTIVE PRONOUNS 
CREEK НітсніТТт CHOCTAW CHICKASAW 





15t pers. sing. ica- іса- it- за-, аза 
zd pers. sing. ici- fcr tei- fci- 
3d pers. sing. f- F |, a 


ist pers. plu. pes Pu. po, ji- pi- pun, ape- 
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Асои Possessive, INDIRECT Он|кст, AND POSSESSIVE OBJECTIVE 


PRONOUNS 
CHEER Нітсніті CHOCTAW CHICKASAW 
ist pers. sing. Ni- чт- m ат- 
2d pers. sing. ігіт- vel teem ісіт 
3d pers. sing. їт- LI tant пт 


ізі pers. plu. pom- pun, puc pim- -fomi* 


Prefatory to an attempt to say anything about nouns or verbs as 
such, it seems necessary to mention the lack of any real difference 
between many of the noun and verb stems themselves. A mere 
word (and the majority of them seem to be bisyllabic in Maskogian) 
without noun-forming or verb-forming suffixes, may nghtly be called 
either a noun or a verb so far as its form alone indicates. This 
unmodified base is grammatically interpretable as an imperative verb 
or a mere abstract expression of the idea asa noun. There seems 
to be a parallelism in this respect with English monosyllables, 
such as sleep, run, kick. To become a true verb, in Creek and 
Hitchiti, the base is provided with a regular verbal ending; but in 
Choctaw and the western languages this formal appendage is not 
required. Likewise, to become a noun the base must take on 
nominal endings expressing syntactical relationship to other words 
or derivative noun-forming suffixes. In Creek and the eastern lan- 
guages these nominal endings number at least half a dozen, while 
Choctaw and Chickasaw have a large number of demonstrative- 
article endings that come in combination with the syntactic end- 
ings, thus giving the noun quite an exact range of limitations and 
not a little cumbersomeness. Of these nominal syntactic endings 
there are two, one denoting the subject of a verb, the other the 
object, which are important characterizing features of the family. 

Considering the verb complex with its pronominal and derivative 
prefixes, so-called infixes, and suffixes, Maskogian appears to be 
highly inflectional. The verbal affixes often modify the stem to 
some extent, but a yet more thoroughgoing change in the verb 
itself takes place under certain conditions, These conditions are 
the singularity, duality, and plurality of the subject, and singularity 
and plurality of the object of the verb. In some cases the changes 
wrought by these considerations of number are merely to the extent 
of additional suffixes to the verb stem. But there is a large cate- 
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gory of verbs whose stems are so widely different for singular and 
plural subject or object as to be apparently non-related morpho- 
logically, The various languages show different development. in 
this connection, The change which the Creek verb undergoes, for 
instance, for a dual subject is affected by the attachment of a suffix 
directly to the stem, to which suffix the pronominal elements are in 
their turn added. There is, as might be expected, an apparent 
relationship between this dual verb suffix and the numerical Avo, 
Some verbs in Creek are entirely different with singular, dual, and 
plural subjects, On the other hand, the effect of à. plural object 
upon the predicate is perhaps greater than in the foregoing case. 
In a large number of instances when the object is plural an entirely 
different verb from that used with a singular object is demanded. 
Some concrete examples of these verb changes are: From Creek, 
isis he takes a sinple- object, estors he takes more than one object; 
fithis he runs, &Afatbis they run; us he kills, singular object, 
pa'cadis he kills, plural object. 

A similar radical difference is found between verbs with singular 
and plural subjects in Chickasaw. Choctaw shows the same thing, 
according to Byington, regarding both subject and object. It 
seems more usual, however, in this language to find the distinction 
m the number of subject and object disregarded in the expressed 
form of the verb. 

Verbification of adjectives is characteristic, merely the addition 
of a personal pronoun and a certain verbal suffix sufficing in all 
such cases, It seems that Hitchiti shows a stronger tendency than 
Creek to verbify bisyllabic nouns by this formal process. 

In the matter of voice the changes are purely verbal in Creek 
and Choctaw, and these may be considered fairly typical of the two 
groups. In the former the passive forms differ materially from the 
active in having a special suffix and in taking the possessive or 
neutral subject pronouns. Choctaw appears to infix a syllable in 
the verb to form the passive from the active. But,as has been 
mentioned, what is here termed infixation is not an assured cer- 
tainty so long as there remains any doubt as to the analysis of the 
bisyllabic verbs which exhibit it. 

There are à large number of derivative modal and adverbial 
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ideas in many other languages which are denoted by affixes, but 
here find their expression only in independent auxiliary verbs or 
uninflected adverbs. In Creek, for instance, such ideas as the po- 
tential and the quotative are expressed by adverbs, while other de- 
rivatives are expressed by independent verb forms. Such take the 
pronominal inflection in different moods and tenses as though they 
were the qualified verb, and the latter is rendered as an objective 
noun, For example, “I try to run" would be “ run (with objective 
suffix) I try," and similarly for the desiderative. As an example 
of the first sort, that of the uninflected adverbial auxiliary, we have 
^ able I see,” for * I am able to see." 

On the whole there are only a few derivative ideas the sign ele- 
ments of which are fixed directly to the verb and so may be said to 
be incorporated into it, These include reflexive, reciprocal, instru- 
mental, and a few locative prefixes, and evidently only a causative 
suffix and another whose meaning still remains obscure but proba- 
bly means “in company with." As a matter of exactness some of 
these prefixes, from the word-like nature they seem to possess of 
themselves, may just as well be termed proclitic particles, and in 
this sense are of course less intimately associated with the verb as 
incorporated elements than might be supposed otherwise : 


CREEK Нїтєнїї1 CHOCTAW * CHICKASAW 
Reflexive і- i- dile-, ii- i 
Reciprocal idi- —di- m RU. d. ifl- 
Causative чау da t ~thi 
Instrumental £r, —r- й-, п- HAL 


There also seem to be many verbs in Creek which are com- 
pounded with body-part words. These words may have instru- 
mental meanings; in some cases quite obviously they have. But 
invariably the similarities between the prepositive verbal elements 
and the words denoting body parts are very clearly visible. Some 
examples of these are given in the discussion of infixation (p. 476). 

Starting with the indefinite word stem again, we find that various 
nouns as well as verbs can be built up by means of suffixes, Under 
these are the agentive, the active, and the abstractive. As an ex- 
ception to this fulness of form, however, it seems that in Choctaw 


! Gaischet's orthography. 
? Byington's orthography is used in the Choctaw forms, 
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the mere unmodified word itself without formal endings expresses 
these conditions of the noun, (Quite a far-reaching characteristic 
feature of this linguistic stock is to be found in the nown suffixes 
expressing case relationship of the subject and object of the active 
verb and the subject of the neutral verb. A complexity in the noun 
occurs, in Choctaw and Chickasaw, as regards the vowel article 
demonstratives which come directly after the noun stem and upon 
which the case elements hang, as it were. With these suffixes go 
a number of others indicating renewed mention, the conditional, the 
conjunctive, and other ideas more or less uncertain as to meaning, 
Thus in the noun of a full Choctaw sentence we ordinarily find 
several ideas of relationship with the context expressed by formal 
elements. The noun complex '" man-some-referred to before-sub- 
ject of verb" might be taken as a typical example from both 
Choctaw and Chickasaw, In Creek when the word stem ends ina 
consonant it takes an apparently inorganic vowel, between the stem 
and the case ending, which may have been related in some way 
to the Choctaw article vowels. In Hitchiti, however, there seems 
to be some function attached to this connecting vowel, but from 
Gatschet's material it cannot be definitely ascertained to what extent. 

The syntactic case suffixes in Creek and Hitchiti are two in 
number, as said before, indicating the subjective and objective by 
the consonants -; and -*4 respectively. Choctaw expresses its sub- 
jective by -¢ and its objective by nasalization of the final vowel, 
and Chickasaw has only the subjective in ~. By this it seems that 
the full expression of the objective case by formal elements weakens 
in the western Maskogian languages, playing no phonetic part what- 
ever in Chickasaw, so far as has been determined, and being worn 
down to a mere phonetic suggestion of itself as nasalization in Choc- 
taw, The idea is a particularly strong one in Creek, in which all 
sorts of verbs in various persons and tenses are converted into 
nouns or adjectives by the case endings according to their syntactical 
requirements, 

The possessive relation between nouns, which, incidentally, might 
also be expected to be expressed by a case suffix, is denoted by the 
third person possessive pronoun. 

The idea of plurality in nouns is not a very prominent one in any 
of these languages. There are only two general suffixes for this, 
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and one prefix in Choctaw, which cover the notions of distribution 
and collectivity in reference to people and animate beings, 


СЕЕЕК Hrrcurt CHOCTAW|! CHICKASAW 
Collective plural alg caf (ekl, tribe) êka, aha — obala 
Diminutive -udji — -wdihr! "MYA -йгї 
Augmentative akko (сой cito ізі 


The common method of forming the diminutive and augmenta- 
tive of nouns is by adding an enclytic syllable, but it is interesting 
to note that Byington credits Choctaw with another process for 
diminution, namely, that of consonant modification. He says: 
“Sometimes it (the diminutive) is expressed by a kind of lisp; as 
for iéchite, not large, say tésto.” 

Locative and adjectival modification of nouns is rendered by 
descriptive words following, in order, the qualified idea, and on such 
occasions these modifiers take the same syntactic endings. Many 
temporal adverbs are also treated syntactically as nouns. The 
demonstratives in all the Maskogian languages show three general 
relations in time and space, namely, nearness to the speaker, near- 
ness to the second person or to an object or person a short way off, 
and a general rather indefinite greater distance. 

Lastly, in regard to nouns, the languages of the Maskogian 
family show a tendency toward the use of descriptive noun com- 
pounds for the names of many important objects in the everyday 
life and environment. Leaves, for instance, are ‘tree hair,’ Indian 
is ‘man red,” cast is ‘sun rises,’ ocean is “water white,’ ancestors are 
‘our trunks’ (meaning trunks of trees), shoe, moccasin, is “тап 
his foot coverer, and knife is "with something cut.’ Іп а similar 
manner objects that have newly come within their knowledge have 
been given, by these Indians, in accordance with some old mor- 
phological concept, compound descriptive names, so we have in 
Choctaw for mule, ‘ horse ears long’; for sugar, ' salt swect' ; and 
in Creek for horse, * deer big'; for mule, ‘deer big brayer'; for 
rum, ‘something strong.’ 

To conclude with a few remarks on some of the more prominent 
features of Maskogian which are of interest when compared inter- 
nally and with those of neighboring linguistic stocks, we find, in 


! Byington's orthography: 
* Gatschet's orihography. 
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looking abroad, quite a contrast as regards verbal polysynthesis, 
The large number of subordinate local and adverbial ideas which 
are expressed by independent word auxiliaries in Maskogian are 
found in Algonquian, and Eskimo as well, to be embodied in the 
verb itself by means of affixes which number more than a hundred, 
In the matter of verb polysynthesis Maskogian seems to be more 
like Sioux, in which these affixes number fewer than a dozen, The 
presence of two syntactic case suffixes is another distinguishing trait 
which has not been found in any of the neighboring stocks so far as 
they are known. The peculiar development of the negative modal 
pronoun is also rather strange to eastern languages. 

As regards the languages of this group in relation to each other, 
more detailed investigation is necessary before much can be said. 
We have, however, nearly enough material to see that, to some 
extent, Choctaw shows a tendency toward simplification when com- 
pared with the eastern languages. Expressions of tense and mood 
are here simplified in form by having the elements, which in Creek 
are embraced in the verb complex, added to the verb as loose 
suffixed particles, Furthermore verbal and nominal endings, which 
give completeness and unmistakable identity to words, do not appear 
as prominently in Choctaw as they do farther east. It has also 
been seen that one syntactic case ending tends to weaken and dis- 
appear in the western group. The use of different verbs with sin- 
gular and plural subject or object is also less rigidly observed as 
we leave the Creek group. This tendency toward relative simplicity 
of expression, which Choctaw presents when compared with Creek, 
may be historically comparable to the process of development which 
has operated in the Siouan family, in which we find Dakota lacking 
many of the apparently old complexities which Dhegiha has 
preserved, 

Lexically the greatest divergence is found between the two 
geographical extremes, the Choctaw-Chickasaw group and the 
Creek or eastern. Comparative vocabularies are not given here as 
they are fairly abundant in other published sources, a short but 
handy one being available in Gatschet.' 

O *Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 55. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


DIEGUENO MORTUARY OLLAS 
Bv CONSTANCE GODDARD DuBOIS 


For years 1 have pursued the search for a mortuary olla among 
the Dieguefio Indians of southern California, and, like a will-o'-the- 
wisp, it has allured only to escape me. The Indians all knew of 
these burial jars, and the whereabouts of some were known to the 
initiated ; but to meddie with them was sacrilege. 

An educated Indian girl who still shared the feelings of her 
people wept when it was suggested that her grandfather should 
secure one for my benefit. It was represented to her that it was to 
be used for the benefit of science and not to satisfy an idle curiosity ; 
that those thus buried were so long forgotten that it was not like 
disturbing the remembered dead. But the casuistry availed little, 
and she was happy when the search proved futile, 

At last, through the efforts of a friend, an aged Indian was in- 
duced to disclose the secret locality where the burial had been 
made; and guided by his directions another old Indian undertook 
the search. Not daring to pursue the adventure alone, he induced 
a friend to accompany him ; the latter, caring little for the old re- 
ligion, had in fact been for years enlisted in the quest for the mor- 
tuary olla, but hitherto in vain. 

Following the directions of their guide, the two reached the 
distant canon in the mountains, searched among the fallen granite 
rocks, most often the spot selected for a cache, and digging here 
they found two burial jars, or ollas, intact and perfect, 

1 have them now before me (see plate xxix). The stones which 
had covered the narrow mouths of these receptacles had been dis- 
placed by the pushing roots of brushwood, and the earth had grad- 
ually silted in, partly filling the jars and mingling with their 
contents. Part of this earth may have freshly fallen in at the time 
of discovery. 

The two jars appear to be of different periods of manufacture, 
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of independent make, and to have been buried at different times, It 
is probable that this place was used, as our cemeteries are, for suc- 
cessive burials, side by side, or in adjacent spots. 

The jar of latest period is of the sort of pottery still made among 
the Dieguefios. Its texture, quality, and surface are not unlike the 
vessels now to be seen as household utensils, some old, some new, 
occurring as far south as Manzanita. It can not be less than sixty 
years old, and is probably much older, The priests forbade the 
burning of the dead, but it was secretly practised among the moun- 
iain Indians within the memory of some of the oldest men, say 
within a period of sixty or seventy years. 

This jar is about 11 inches high, 29 inches im circumference, 
and 3 inches across the mouth, weighing four pounds. It is not 
symmetrical enough in shape to maintain a correctly upright posi- 
tion on its rounded base. 

It contains, mingled with the intruding earth, bits of bone and 
charcoal: some broken arrowheads; bits of stone fallen in from 
above; and two old case-knives eaten by rust, one broken quite in 
two, The knives were probably procured at the Missions, very 
likely manufactured there; and may have been buried with the 
ashes of the dead for ceremonial reasons, possibly having first been 
thrown upon the pyre with other valued household possessions and 
hurned with the dead. 

The knives were made in one solid piece of iron or copper, in a 
curious antique shape. The olla is evidently not prehistoric, but is 
probably a hundred or a hundred and twenty years old. 

The other jar appears to be of greater age. Its shape and 
general appearance are different, its outlines more symmetrical, the 
mouth narrower. The ware is of different surface, weathered by 
time, It is about as thick as a gourd, worn on the base to the thin- 
ness of cardboard, a clean cut here showing a hole as if lately 
pierced by a knife. It seems yellowed by age. It is of fairly sym- 
metrical shape, 13 inches high, 32 inches in circumference, and two 
inches across the mouth, weighing three pounds. 

Mingled with the earth which had fallen into it were many frag- 
ments of bone of comparatively large size, as large as could be 
made to pass through the mouth of the jar. These included frag. 
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ments of a skull; a piece of the jaw-bone with one tooth still in 
place; many smaller bits of bonê ; fragments of charcoal; a perfect 
arrowhead showing evidence of having been in the fre. The ashes 
in both jars are mingled too closely with earth to be easily detected, 

The Dieguenos learned their ceremonial religion from the Luis- 
enos: but their habit of urn-burial they must. have brought with 
them from an earlier home, no trace of these jars being found among 
the Luisefios. Both tribes burned and then buried their dead; but 
with the Luisenos it was the custom to dig a shallow grave, build- 
ing over it the funeral pyre; and when the remains were consumed 
the ashes were buried in the same spot; while the Dieguefios, as 
has been said, collected the ashes with the unconsumed bones, 
placed them in pottery jars, and buried them in secret places known 
only to a few. 

WATERBWURY, 

CONNECTICUT. 


A THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF CHINESE WRITING' 
By BERTHOLD LAUFER 


It is not my purpose in this paper to initiate the reader into the 
mysteries of Chinese writing, nor to present a feat of sinological 
erudition. I merely wish to illustrate the application of a principle 
derived from the investigation of primitive ornamentation to the 
question of the origin of ancient Chinese writing. 

Every casual observer will be impressed by the decidedly oma- 
mental and picturesque feature of Chinese characters; and this 
observation coincides perfectly with the view held by the Chinese 
themselves, that writing is an art —a decorative art — which is. as 
eagerly aspired to, and occupies the same high rank, as painting. 
The art of painting itself reecived a strong impetus from that of 
penmanship, and is still markedly graphic in character. All the 
famous painters have at the same time been noted calligraphists ; 
and their autographs, one or two words dashed off with a bold stroke 
of the brush, excite as much admiration and are as greatly prized 
as their sketches or water-colors. Writing, consequently, offered 
the first field for the practice of art: it was the beginning of drawing 
and painting ; hence in view of this fact we are justihed in question- 
ing its claims, from the anthropological viewpoint, of the develop- 
ment of decorative art. 

For such a study we must entirely eliminate the modern forms 
of characters, which have been in use for two thousand years, and 
turn to the oldest existing specimens of writing, which are handed 
down on the bronzes of the Shang dynasty, dating from the third 
millennium before Christ. At that carly age the formation of 
writing was completed; all further stages in its development are 
either new combinations or simplifications and changes of form con- 
ditional upon the changes in writing implements, The invention of 
the writing-brush, of ink, and of rag-paper, necessarily produced a 
— 1 Read nt the meeting of the New Vork Academy of Sclences, March 25, 1907. 
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tremendous effect on the shaping of characters, with a tendency 
toward more rounded, graceful, and pleasing forms; while the 
oldest writing materials —like bamboo, wood, stone, and bronze, 
later on also silk — inscribed with a clumsy stylus and varnish, 
certainly allowed of only rudely executed characters. From this 
field an abundant supply of examples could be furnished on the 
question as to how ornaments change under the influence of new 
technique and material. 

Another point that must appeal to the anthropologist is the fact 
that the Chinese have anticipated us, dissected, analyzed, and inter- 
preted all their characters in numerous philological works com- 
manding high respect. From the results of their painstaking re- 
search, foreign scholars have elaborated their system of writing, and 
usually have adhered to the native interpretations with implicit 
faith. But these interpretations, however ingenious and convincing 
they may at first seem, have only a relative value as personal im- 
pressions or popular traditions, Chinese scholars began with delib- 
eration to reflect upon the composition and meaning of their char- 
acters, and to arrange them in analytical dictionaries, as late as 
post-Christian times, after writing itself had been in constant use 
for at least three thousand years; so that practically they could 
have known nothing about its original growth. What they have 
to say concerning this point is equivalent to the oral interpretations 
that we now receive from primitive tribes regarding the significa- 
tion of their ornamental patterns, and must be regarded in the 
same critical light. The agreement between the two phenomena is 
so close that, just as diferent members of a tribe- or of different 
tribes of the same stock may ascribe to the same ornament a dif- 
ferent meaning, various Chinese authors give widely varying and 
sometimes contradictory explanations of the symbolism underlying 
their characters; and the traditions crystallizing around them have 
oscillated and also changed at times. 

Chinese writing is not the result of one and the same principle, 
nor the product of one homogeneous mold; several factors have 
combined toward its production, and during a period covering many 
centuries. The most efficient method of construction was by means 
of a large number of phonetic elements combined with ideographic 
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signs. Nearly nine-tenths of all the characters now existing are 
formed on the basis of this principle. If we eliminate this and 
other comparatively recent developments, we come upon a group 
of about six hundred simpler signs, called by the Chinese "pictures 
of objects," which admit of no reduction into single components. 

It is on this limited class of characters that European sinologues 
have founded the theory of a pictographic origin of Chinese writing, 
which, for the rest, is merely the reiteration of what the Chinese 
themselves think on the subject. It js asserted that these charac- 
ters, now conventionalized in drawing, abbreviated, and dishgured, 
were developed from an original realistic picture portraying the 
object which the character is intended to represent. It will be 
readily seen that here we have the same condition of things, and 
the same theory, as formerly advanced regarding the ongin of prim- 
itive ornament, when many conventional patterns, through the proc- 
ess af evolution, were traced back to the realistic prototype from 
which the pattern was named; and I am inclined toward the con- 
viction that, just as we were obliged to dispel that belief, we shall 
be compelled to abandon the long-cherished theory of the picto- 
graphic origin of Chinese writing. Not that I would transfer 
merely through analogy the results of research in primitive art to 
the problem under consideration, but I wish to substantiate my belief 
with the evidence accruing from this particular field, and thus cor- 
roborate what has been ascertained from a study of the ornamen- 
tation of modern times, 

The proposition that the six hundred primitive symbols were 
evolved from real pictures is not borne out by the facts, as they are 
clearly laid down in the ancient bronze inscriptions of the Shang 
period. Among the characters there preserved we meet with no 
expression of realism, with no adequate likeness or full figure, but 
only with symbols consisting of brief, sketchy, and shadowy out- 
lines — conventional designs in which no sort of development from 
a natural picture to a state of gradual conventionalization can be 
traced. In most cases such a development would be materially 
impossible and illusory at the outset, What could it signify in gen- 
eral, and to primitive man in particular, to speak of reproducing a 
representation true to nature—of water, river, cloud, wind, earth, 
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metal, fire, and many others that we find among the earliest attempts 
of Chinese drawing? He must needs turn, with no other alterna- 
tive, to conventional symbols to express the ideas of such objects. 
In fact, any realistic representations that could be construed as hav- 
ing preceded writing, and finally resulted in it, do not exist, and 
have never existed. They do not even exist as survivals in art, and 
if they ever did we should justly expect there to discover them. 
Ancient art, however, is in perfect harmony with ancient writing. 
As all primeval characters represent conventional designs, so is all 
early Chinese art as decidedly conventional and traditional as any 
art can be; and I may go a step farther by making bold to say 
that in the art prior to our era, illustrative of a development extend- 
ing over three thousand years, there is not a trace of realism or of 
naturalism apparent in any artistic production, All patterns are 
either strictly geometrical or consist of animals and monsters con- 
ventionalized to extremes, while the human figure plays hardly any 
conspicuous role. Realism appeared in Chinese art only a few 
centuries alter the beginning of the Christian era, in the works of 
prominent individual artists, as though it were the result of a reaction 
directed against the monotonous traditionalism of the older national 
art. Not one natural bird, not a single natural tree or flower, do 
we discover in the archaic period, the Han dynasty included, until, 
in the seventh century, the great painters of lifelike birds and 
flowers arise in the time of the T'ang. 

The opinion that conventional forms are evolved from realistic 
representations ts without substantia! foundation, and is refuted, so 
far as China is concerned, by historical evidences such as these. If 
realism in art proves to be the product of such recent times, it is 
difficult to imagine how it could have existed during the epoch of 
the embryonic formation of writing, whose beginnings must be con- 
jectured to have been at least in the fourth millenium nm. c. 5o 
that there is nothing left for us but to conclude that the oldest forms 
extant are also identical with the earliest primeval forms, which of 
course had no predecessors. These forms, if we analyze them fairly, 
are composed of a certain number of lines, strokes, dots, combi- 
nations of these, and simple ornamental figures which are variously 
interpreted as certain objects or are named after them, Rows of 
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dots, for example, according to the different ways in which they are 
surrounded by lines, are identified with raindrops in the one case, 
with grain and rice in two other cases, and, in still other combi- 
nations, with sparks of fire or nuggets of metal. It will be recog- 
nized that it was not the picture of an object, or any attempt to 
draw a life-like design, that was the primary agency in the forma- 
tion of writing, but a group of conventional omamental forms: 
These received individual names by which to distinguish them one 
from another, the name being suggested by a process of association, 
in the primitive mind, of the design with the object to which the 
name referred, Thus, naturally, a vertical stroke would suggest the 
stem of a tree or a piece of wood ; a curved line, a snake or à river; 
a zigzag line, the top of a mountain, This designation adhered to 
the ornament traditionally, and name and design finally became so 
thoroughly yoked together that the symbol called to mind the name, 
and the name the symbol, until they became inseparably united. | 
will not dwell at length on the final process that led te the concep- 
tion of arnaments as true writing, in which the design was fixed at 
last as a character, and its name was substituted by the word con- 
veying the idea of the object that this name implied. This was by 
no means an abstract process of intentional rationalism, but a develop- 
ment as purely emotional as the original creation of ornaments. It 
was doubtless prompted by the early existence of an elaborate system 
of ritual symbolism and by the facts that ornamental. combinations 
and compositions are treated as legible rebuses which have domi- 
nated the art and religious customs of China from the days of 
antiquity until the present time. Whatever the psychical basis of 
this concluding step may have been, I think we may say now that 
the beginnings of Chinese writing are not pictographic, but огпа- 
mental and symbolic, 

This theory receives strong corroboration from two other ideo- 
graphic systems of writing occurring in eastern Asia —that of the 
Lolo and that of the Miaotse. Of the latter, we have a single 
specimen preserved in a Chinese book of the year 1683, giving two 
short songs in the onginal script, with an interlinear version in 
Chinese, The Lolo writing, consisting of about three thousand 
characters, has become better known through the investigations of 
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Father Vial, who sees in it one of the oldest forms of Chinese 
writing ; while other scholars consider it as adaptations to and re- 
constructions of ancient Chinese characters. Although tradition- 
ally its invention is attributed toa Chinese who lived about the year 
550, there is no. resemblance whatever between Lolo and Chinese 
or between Lolo and Miaotse characters, The Lolo and Miaotse 
symbols are quite independent and original in their outward struc- 
ture, and no doubt originally represented indigenous ornaments ol 
those particular tribes. The stimulus of adapting these ornamental 
designs to the purposes of writing was unquestionably received 
from the Chinese, while the forms themselves were autochthonous, 
This supposition accounts as well for the above tradition as for the 
facts as we find them at present, and in my opinion there is no 
other possible way of explaining them. 


CoLa UNIVERSITY, 
NEW Yo&k Crrw. 


LAST LIVING ECHOES OF THE NATICK 
By J, DYNELEY PRINCE 


In his interesting Introduction to Trumbull's Natich Dictionary 
(pp. xii-xiii), the Reverend Edward Everett Hale states that the 
native community of Mashpee Indians, occupying the town of 
Mashpee on Cape Cod, has now lost every trace of the old Indian 
customs and that at the present time “no word of the language of 
their race is spoken," In short, that not one of the Mashpee lIn- 
dians has **any further knowledge of it [the language] than does 
any other New. Englander," 

Mr Frank б, Speck, at my instigation, visited the community 
of Mashpee from March 28 until April 1, 1907, and, somewhat to 
my surprise, has returned bringing a vocabulary of twenty-nine 
distinctly Natick words which he, with great difficulty, succeeded in 
collecting from five aged persons, viz, Roxie Nye (85 years), George 
Okrey = Oakley? (go years), Lydia Keeter (88 years), Rebecca 
Amos, and John Booker, an old man of negro blood. Mr Speck's 
most searching questionings among some fifteen families of the In- 
dian town failed to bring to light more than is herein given, and it 
is extremely doubtful whether anything further is now known of the 
early language. 

This community at Mashpee is about all that remains of the 
eastern Massachusetts and Cape Cod tribes and clans, although 
there is stiil an Indian remnant at Gay Head on Martha's Vineyard 
which, however, consists probably more of Narragansett stock than 
of the Natick strain. Of the total number of Indians at Mashpee, 
about two-thirds exhibit markedly Indian characteristics. Mr Speck 
states, in fact, that many of these people look almost like full- 
blood Algonquins, although there is a strong admixture of negro 
blood which in the end, he thinks, is bound te predominate. There 
can be no doubt, however, that some of the Mashpee family-names 
are distinctly of Indian derivation, viz. : Pognet, Attaquin, Quep- 
pish, Webquish, Squib, Keeter, Popnonet, and perhaps also Toby. 
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Dr Hale's statement that the Natick has not been spoken for a 
long period is literally correct, as there is no one now living, who, 
for example, like Mrs Fielding of the Pequot-Mohegan settlement 
at Mohegan, Connecticut," can talk Indian conscentrre/y > but, on 
the other hand, there still remains in the memories of some of the 
older people much that is interesting concerning the ancient customs, 
and, contrary to Dr Hale's statement, at least twenty-nine isolated 
words of the old speech. 

The town of Mashpee, which, by the bye, is self-governing and 
a model of its kind, is situated at the foot of Mashpee lake, a site 
which was an ancient camping-place of the Indians. This is evi- 
denced by the frequent discovery of stone implements in the fields 
bordering the Mashpee river, which is the outlet of the lake. The 
oldest people still remember the original Indian houses (still called 
wigiwam) which they say were of two sorts, One form of house 
was constructed of poles, leaned together and covered with cedar 
bark, leaving a smoke-vent at the top, and an inverted V-shaped 
opening at the bottom for ingress and egress, This style of lodge 
was seldom more than ten fect in diameter. The second kind of 
house, which was more commodious, was made of hickory saplings 
arched and bound in a complex dome-shaped framework. The top 
and sides were covered with bunches of tightly boond grass, This 
house also had a smoke-vent in the roof. Around the sides of this 
larger and more permanent lodge stood beds of sapling framework, 
supported by crotched sticks, The fireplace was in the center, and 
near it lay a green stick (JastiasA), about three feet long and supplied 
with a crook at the end, with which to stir the ashes and embers. 
Scoops, ladles, variously shaped wooden bowls, twilled baskets, and 
mats woven of corn-husks constituted the chief household appurte- 
nances remembered by the old people to-day. 

The Indians also used large back-baskets with narrow necks, 
having a bale running outside and across the bottom with a widened 
portion at the end where it passed across the forchead or chest of 
the carrier. Several types of these back-baskets are made and in 





See Prince and Speck in. fmrrican Aathropelegiit, ¥, 195-212; V1, 18-45, 469- 
476, On the remnants of the Mohican dialect in Connecticut, see Prince and Speck іп 
Prec, Amer, Philos, Nec. 0903, 346-352. 
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use to-day at Mashpee. Furthermore, the older people remember 
the wooden mortars, hollowed from logs with the bark left on, and 
also the pestles made of hickory. They also recall certain long 
smooth stones of very ancient origin which were used as pestles. 

Corn was their chief staple and was prepared in various ways, 
sometimes pounded into flour-meal (nó£4) and boiled inte porridge 
(samp) or else cooked whole with beans (зааг = “* succatash "’). 
Game was sometimes cooked by suspending it over the fire on à 
thong ; it was then kept turning by twisting and untwisting the thong. 

Their canoes were made of hollowed white-pine trunks. If the 
trees were not large enough, two such trunks were shaped and 
fastened together lengthwise catamaran-fashion, In these canoes 
they went night-fishing (sitwestn), attracting the fish within club- 
range or bow-shot by means of pine-knot torches fastened at the 
prow. 

The only mention the present Mashpee authorities make of 
former religious beliefs is that the spirits of the departed. (Zeipar) fre- 
quently appeared in the paths of the living, and that such ghosts 
required propitiation before they could be induced to clear the way. 
The ancient Indians, they say, were always telling of meeting spirits 
on their journeys. Consequently, a religious practice grew out of 
this belief, viz, that of erecting great square flat-topped lodges cov- 
ered with brush at certain points along their accustomed roads or 
paths. At these the Indians used to stop and deposit some. piece 
of property or food, or else pour out a libation of whisky, They 
also held religious meetings and carousals in these lodges. Such 
Mashpee of to-day as are superstitiously inclined still observe the 
custom of throwing a twig or branch upon the rotting framework, 
or on the former sites of these spirit-lodges, whenever they pass by. 

In noting the following Mashpee-Natick words and sentences, 
Mr Speck has observed the usual system, viz: d, closed like a in 
*ball'; d, like a in ‘cat’; n, like n in ‘put’; d, like # in * but’; 
i, like f in "pin"; @ = palatal nasal in mg ; (c, like cA in * church ' ; 
e, like 54 in ' she". 

GLOSSARY 

Auk decr" m М.Л адгыр; Матт. аис: Раз. aftu. 

UN. — Natick: Narr. = Narragansett; Aben. — Canadian Abenaki; Pen. — Реп. 
obscot; Fuss — Passammwquodidy. 
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Hane? come in! М. Aotoan, interr. pron. * who?' -+ exclam: 
слил ‘ho!' See Trumbull, Natick Dictionary, 277. /fiaed, there- 
fore, means lit, ‘ who ho?" 

Adnifdnke ‘fire-poker; long wooden crooked stick ' zs N. £euuhfuyg 
‘sharp wooden pin.’ (Trumbull, 33). 

Awi'hdg ‘clams’, Evidently a corruption of Narr, Peguaudtocs 
‘clams." This word also existed in the Long Island dialect, Cf the 
place-name Puanê. 

Maca nit ‘rabbits’; apparently nota plural in-4. ‘This must be the 
same word as wishanneke ( Narr.) and N. mishdanek ‘squirrel.’ [ derive 
it from the same stem as in N. weAwedinnan *he scratches." The ques- 
tion arises, whether Mr Speck’s informant was correct in applying it to 
a rabbit, for which Trumbull gives no equivalent. — If it means * scratcher ' 
= ‘digger’, it would apply well to the digging rodent. 

ЖӘНЕ * dried pounded corn’ = N. пил, A most interesting sur- 
vival. See Prince in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1903, 350 — гий in the 
cormpt Mohican dialect still surviving in the mouth of James Harris of 
Kent, Litchfield Co., Conn, = Peq. vo£eg. 

Жа “йге” зе М. лағаш, mufeau; also Narr, Hate and jae. Cf the 
Peq. wiyar * бге." Note the interchange of N, n and Pei. v. 

Pátus and Pdmfur * baby' of course & Narr, papoos è Stiles Puppons ; 
N. pafeases. Evidently a reduplication of the root fra ‘little’ + the 
diminutive suffix -s, of, seen also in Aben. piveessi#, The nasalized form 
pámpus is peculiar perhaps to the late Mashpee dialect. 

Samp ‘dried pounded corn" = Narr. лазфитр * meal-soup' == М. 
saupaen ‘soft substance.” Cf. the old Dutch loan form suppaen, pron. 
suppotwn and still used in northern New Jersey for corn-soup, 

Sédteimi * how do you do?" Evidently a half remembered form con- 
taining the root of N, &eu& * day.'— It probably meant * good-day.' 

Sz teyan * how do you do?’ The same as the above, only contain- 
ing the ad pers. participial ending -am. 

SRM 'corn' and *bean soup porridge; boiled согп. А well 
known New England word. It is the Narr. w'siebguazash: * something 
beaten up,” Cf sagutfakham he beats it to pieces." 

ТЕМЫ ‘thank you’ = М. faéutfanfum ‘he is thankful.’ Cf. Pei. 
байды! пе * thank you." It is from /aji * enoygh ' 4- the ending -anfun, 
indicating a mental condition. — 74'Ai/ in. Mashpee is û shorter form = 
fap + fof the 3d pes. Note the Mashpee sentence AU єлї та апт 
‘thank you very much.” ‘This seems to contain a verb in the rst ретв., 
as indicated by the prefix ev in ewhfmd?. 1 regard елАї тїї аз а corrup- 
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Поп ой №, еллейатия ' Vspeak' or * say it* (ses Trumbull, 27). An 
ДИ үя сп + buted = Ќейсйе "chief = ° my chief," viz, thanks | speak 
it my chief TDA enmdhilcndk * thank you, master ^ contains tH + 
the tst pers. of a corrupted form of N. mag * give, offer. — 1 belieye the 
ending wik in the form enmidhitendé is the echo of a second person plural 
='! offer it to you.’ 

Tent * child ' is probably the survival of an original word with a 
wrong meaning applied to it..— Па №. лайло, fos means * how much ?' 
Perhaps an error on the part of Mr Speck's informant. 

Те трат * line to hold a back-basket,’ which was carried by a strap 
or line resting against the forehead or chest. ‘his is the same root as m 
Aben. maromba, and appears in Canadian English in the compound 
Гирне, 

Түсімайі * кчо." Probably from Eng. sità -+ the ending 
tum (?). 

Zim * basket material ; white-oak splints ' & N, towuÁtg, wuttuk 
‘bough, branch" (Trumbull, 228). 

Тенги 5 daughter " undoubtedly — N. AeliAe-hunsqua * large girl; 
grown girl’ and not specifically ‘ daughter.’ 

Tvipar ‘spirit’ appears in N. chepr-ohde tspirit-land.' Cf. Per. 
jthai-ohke, —Tlipai survives also im ferjai wedüécds 'spirit-fox,' referring 
to the phosphorescent glow of rotten wood. Asa sign of death to the: 
beholder, this is known in Cape Cod folle-lore às * fox-fire." 

Wimp devil" (?) in a proper name must = the ending «wom? us 
seen. in. IN. muggwomp * chief," from which is derived the American slang 
mM: This wamp, womp = Aben. -dmba (Pen. dêr) in Aben. 
аїпдтђа "Indian." (СГ Pass, s&i-ap * man'; Delaware /es-dee * man. 

Hdsibeds * fax ' z N. monkyussis, womksis * fox." 

H^eodm * house' is a mixture of the common English. zugzwam, 
from Aben, magnim and the older Natick reeéutwomut ‘im his house’; lit. 
‘where he lives.’ Trumbull gives N; wers as the short form * his house." 
In Aben., Passa etc. the stem avg, tork = ‘live, dwell,’ 

lithedsin ‘might fishing by torch-light' contains the N. wegwar 
‘light,’ seen in Eliot's Bible, Gen. 1, 4- Cf. Narr. следа, 

(ied * woodchuck’ must be a combination of English тесобелисі 
which is originally Algonquian + N. océyutchann ( Trumbull, 277). 


There can be no doubt that the words herein given which 
have lingered in the memories of these few old Indian descendants 
are original Natick, in some cases altered from the primitive speech, 
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but still surprisingly recognizable. Samp and suéifac, of course, 
might be survivals common among the English New Englanders. 
One very important point seems to be brought out by these tattered 
shreds of a long dead language. That is, that the first personal 
verbal prefix, which is given by Eliot as we-, was pronounced, at 
least in the Eastern dialect, as an, with the inherent sound of the л, 
rather than as » followed by a vowel (cf. s. v. faba). 

The thanks of all Americanists who are interested in the study 
of Algonquian are due to Mr Speck, who, by his trained skill in 
eliciting information from unintelligent and aged persons, has suc- 
ceeded in rescuing from oblivion these last echoes of a forgotten 
speech which once played a notable part in the history of this 
country. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New York City, 


THOMAS JEFFERSON'S ETHNOLOGICAL OPINIONS 
AND ACTIVITIES 


By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


The third President of the United States left behind him the 
following inscription, intended for his awn tomb : 
HERE LIES RUKRIED 
TauowAs JEFFERSON, 
AuTHOR GF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN [NDEFENDENCE, OF THE STATUTE 


or VikGINIA Fog RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, 
AND FATHER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


But these three great achievements by no means summed up 
his activities. He was extremely interested in the science of his 
day, natural history in particular, He devoted some time to the 
consideration of the ethnological problems involved in the history 
of the Red Man and the Negro in America, and it is with his activ- 
ities of this character that the present article is intended to deal. 


ARCHFOLOGIC 

In his Notes on Virginia; Jefferson refers to the “ barrows of 
which many аге to be found all over in this country," describing 
them in general, and several in particular; he seems to have seen 
many of them himself. One, in his own neighborhood, situated 
"on the low grounds of the Rivanna, about two miles above its 
principal fork, and opposite to some hills, on which had beenan In- 
dian town," he personally opened and thoroughly examined in 
order to satisfy himself as to the correctness of opinions and tradi- 
tions concerning their construction and their use. The account 
given by him of this investigation is characteristic of his inquiring 
and scientific attitude of mind. The details also show his great 
carefulness, The conclusion he came to about the Rivanna mound 
Was : 

! The edition referred to in this article is the eighth, published in Bor. 
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"Appearances certainly indicate that it has derived both origin and 
growth from the accustomary collection of bones, and their deposition of 
them together ; that the first collection had been deposited on the com- 
mon surface of the earth, a few stones put over it, and then a covering of 
earth, that the second had. been laid on this, had covered more or less of 
it in proportion to the number of bones, and was then also covered with 
earth, and зо оп.” 

The facts observed caused him to reject the view that the mound 
covered only bones of those slain in battle (not a single weapon- 
wound was found), and also the idea that “it was the common sep- 
ulcher of a town, in which the bodies were placed upright, and 
touching each other.” He noticed! that a few stones found in the 
mound were “ brought from a cliff a quarter of a mile off, and from 
the river, one eighth of a mile off" Also. that infants were buried 
there, since a rib of an infant, part of the jaw of a child, which had 
not cut its teeth (the right half of the under jaw), etc., were discov- 
ered (pp. 142-147). 

Races AND RACE-GENIUS 


In a letter to General Chastellux, dated Paris, June 7, 1785, Jefferson 
thus expresses himself on the general question of the degeneracy of ani- 
mals in America : 

u p, As to the degeneracy of the man of Europe transplanted to 
America, it is no part of Monsieur de Buffon’s system. Не goes, in- 
deed, within one step of it, but he stops there. The Abbé Raynal alone 
has taken that step. Your knowledge of America enables you to judge 
this question, to say, whether the lower clus of people in America are 
less informed and less susceptible of information, than the lower class in 
Europe ; and whether those in America who have received such an edu- 
cation as that country can give, are less improved by it than Europeans 
of the same degree of. education. 

‘2, As to the aboriginal man of America, | know of no respectable 
evidence on which the opinion of his inferiority of genius has been 
founded, but that of Don Ulloa. Аз to Robertson, he never was in 
America, he relates nothing on his own knowledge, he is a compiler only 
of the relations of others, and a mere translator of the opinions of Buffon. 
| should as soon, therefore, add the translations of Robertson to the wit- 
nesses of this fact, as himself. uw [Pauw], the beginner of this 
charge, was a compiler from the works of others; and of the most un- 
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lucky description; for he seems to have read the writings of travellers, 
only to collect and publish their lies. It is really remarkable, that in 
three volumes t2mo, of small print, it is scarcely possible to find one 
truth, and yet, that the author should be able to produce authority for 
every fact he states, as he says he can, 

Don Ulloa's testimony is the most respectable. He wrote of what 
he saw, but he saw the Indian of South America only, and that after he 
had passed through ten generations of slavery. it is very unfair, from 
this sample, to judge of the natural genius of this race of men ; and, after 
supposing that Don Ulloa had not sufficiently calculated the allowance 
which should be made for this circumstance, we do him no injury in con- 
sidering the picture he draws of the present Indians of South America, 
as no picture of what their ancestors were three hundred years ago. It 
ig in North America we are to seek their original character, And I am 
cafe in affirming, that the proofs of genius given by the Indians of North 
America place them on a level with whites in the same uncultivated state. 

ii The North of Europe furnishes subjects enough for comparison with 
them, and for a proof of their equality. | һауе seen some thousands 
myself, and conversed much with them, and have found in them a mas» 
culine, sound understanding. have had much information from men 
who have lived among them, and whose veracity and good sense were so 
far known to me, as to establish a reliance on their information, They 
have all agreed. in. bearing witness in favor of the genius ої this people. 
As to their bodily strength, their manners rendering it disuraceful to labor, 
those muscles employed in labor wiil be weaker with them, than with the 
European laborer; but those which are exerted in the chase, and those 
faculties which are employed in chasing an enemy or a wild beast, in con- 
triving ambuscades for him, and in carrying them through their execution, 
ate much sironger than with us, because they are more exercised. 1 
lelieve the Indian, then to be, in body and mind, equai to the white man. 

1 һауе supposed the black man, in his present state, might not be 
so; but it would be hazardous to affirm, that, equally cultivated for a few 
generations, he would not become so, 

‘3. As to the inferiority of the other animals of America, without 
more facts, 1 can add nothing to that what I have said in my Notes.” 

In his Moves on Hie State of Virginia he discussed the same ques- 
tion, citing the passages referred to from Buffon and Ulloa, and 
answered their general contention in the following noteworthy 
argument (pp. 87-91): 
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‘He [the Indian] is neither more defective in ardor, nor more im- 
potent with his female, than the white reduced to the same diet and ex- 
егесіне: Ве іс brave, when an enterprise depends on bravery; education 
with him making the point of honor consist in the destruction of an 
enemy by stratagem, and in the preservation of his own person free from 
injury ; or perhaps this ts nature; while it is education which teaches us 
to honor force more than finesse: he will defend himself against a host 
of enemies, always choosing to be killed, rather than to surrender, though 
it be to the whites, who he knows will treat him well: in other situations 
also he meets death with more deliberation, and endures torture with a 
firmness unknown almost to religious enthusiasm.with us: he is affection- 
ate to his children, careful of them, and indulgent in the extreme: his 
affection comprehends his other connections, weakening, as with us, from 
circle to circle, as they recede from the center: his friendships are strong 
and faithful to the uttermost extremity : his sensibility is keen, even the 
warriors weeping most bitterly on the joss of their children, though in 
general they endeavor to appear superior to human events: his vivacity 
and activity of mind is equal to ours in. the same situation: hence his 
eagerness for hunting, and for games of chance. The women are sub- 
mitted to unjust drudgery. This T believe is the case with every barbar- 
ous people. With such force islaw. ‘The stronger sex therefore im- 
poses on the weaker. It is civilization alone which replaces women in 
the enjoyment of their natural equality, ‘That first teaches us to subdue 
the selfish passions, and to respect those rights in others which we value 
in ourselves. Were we in equal barbarism, our females would be equal 
drudges. The man with them is less strong than with us, but their 
women stronger than ours; and both from the same obvious reason ; be- 
cause our man and their woman is habituated to labor, and formed by it. 
With both races the sex which is indulged with ease is least athletic. An 
Indian man ts small in the hand and wrist, for the same reason for which 
a sailor is large and strong in the arms and shoulders, and a porter in the 
legs and thighs. ‘They raise fewer children than we do. The causes of 
this are to be found not in a difference of nature, but of circumstance. 
‘The women very frequently attending the men in their parties of war and 
of hunting, child-bearing becomes extremely inconvenient to them. It 
is said, therefore, that they have learned the practice of procuring abor- 
tion by the use of some vegetable ; and that it even extends to prevent 
conception for a considerable time after. During these parties they are 
exposed to numerous hazards, to excessive exertions, to the greatest exc 
tremities of hunger. Even at their homes the nation depends for food, 
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through a certain part of every year, on the gleanings of the forest: that 
is they experience a famine once in every year With all animals, if the 
female be badly fed, or not fed at all, her young perish; and if both male 
and female be reduced to like want, generation becomes less active, less 
productive. ‘To the obstacles then of want and hazard, which nature has 
opposed to the multiplication of wild animals, for the purpose of re- 
straining their numbers within certain bounds, those of labor and of vol- 
untary abortion are added with the Indian. No wonder then if they 
multiply less than we do, Where food is regularly supplied, a single 
farm will show more of cattle, than a whole country of forests can of 
buffaloes. The same Indian women, when married to white traders, 
who feed them and their children plentifully and regularly, who exempt 
them from excessive drudgery, who keep them stationary and unexposed 
to accident, produce and ratse as many children as the white women. 
Instances are known, under these circumstances, of their rearing a dozen 
children. An inhuman practice once prevailed in this country, of making 
slaves of the Indians. It is a fact well known with ив, that the Indian 
women so enslaved produced and raised as numerous families as cither 
the whites or blacks among whom they lived. It has been sald, that the 
Indians have less hair than the whites, except on the head. But this is a 
fact of which fair proof can scarcely be had. With them it is disgraceful 
to be hairy on the body. ‘They say it likens them to hogs. They there- 
fore pluck the hair as fast as it appears. Bun the traders who marry their 
women, and prevail on them to discontinue this practice, say that nature 
is the same with them as with the whites, Nor, if the fact be true, is the 
consequence necessary which has been drawn from it. Negroes have 
notoriously less hair than the whites; yet they are more ardent." 

Another interesting argument is also put forward by Jefferson 
on behalf of the Indian : 

i Before wecondemn the Indians of this continent as wanting genis, 
we must consider that letters have. not vet been introduced among them. 
Were we to compare them in their present state with the Europeans, north 
of the Alps, when the Roman arts and arms first crossed those moun- 
tains, the comparison would be unequal, because at that time those parts 
of Europe were swarming with numbers, because numbers produce emu- 
lation, and multiply the chances of improvement, and one improvement 
begets another. Yet, I may safely ask, how many good poets, how many 
able mathematicians, how many great inventors in arts or sctences, had 
Europe, north of the Alps, then produced ? And it was sixteen centuries 
after this before à Newton could be formed." 
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He then adds the general statement : 

^ T do not mean to deny that there are varieties in the race of man, dis- 
tinguished by their powers both of body and mind. 1 believe that there 
are, as I see to be the case inthe races of other animals. | only mean to 
suggest a doubt, whether the bulk and faculties of animals depend on the 
side of the Atlantic on which their food happens to prow, or which fur- 
nishes the elements of which they are compounded? Whether nature 
has enlisted herself as a Cis- or Trans-Atlantic partiaan? T am induced 
to suspect, that there has been more eloquence than sound reasoning dis- 
played in support of this theory ; that it is one of those cases where the 
judgment has been seduced by a glowing реп." 

In his Notes on thr State of Virginia, Jefferson compares the 
blacks with both the Indians and the whites. The blacks, he holds, 
seem inferior to the whites and. Indians in reason and imagination, 
but equal to the whites in memory. Painting and sculpture and 
poetry and prose of a high order (neither Phillis Wheatley nor Ig- 
natius Sancho have real rank in letters) are alike lacking in the 
American blacks, but “in music they are more generally gifted 
than the whites, with accurate ears for tune and time, and they 
have been found capable of imagining a small catch, Whether 
they will be equal to the composition of a more extensive run of 
melody, or of complicated harmony is yet to be proved. In con- 
nection with Negro music, Jefferson points out that *'the instru- 
ment proper to them is the Banjar, which they brought hither from 
Africa, and which is the original of the guitar, its chords being pre- 
cisely the four chords of the guitar" (p. 208), As a conclusion, 
һе remarks : 

“| advance it therefore as a suspicion only, that the blacks, whether 
originally a distinct race, or made distinct by time and circumstances, 
are inferior to the whites in the endowments both of body and mind." 

The reason he employs the term “ suspicion " is that a faculty, 
even more than a substance, requires many observations and care- 
ful examinations before general conclusions are justified: “To our 
reproach it must be said, that though for a century and a half we 
have had under our eyes the races of black and of red men, they 
have never yet been viewed by us as subjects of natural history.” 
Even “the opinion that they are inferior in the faculties of reason 
and imagination, must be hazarded with great diffidence."’ 
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Another instance of the zeal and careful observation of facts by 
Jefferson is seen in his account of albinos in the Vores on tie State 
of Virginia (pp. to7-108). Four he examined himself. 


MrrHOD OF ArbrROACH TO PgrMIIIVE. PEOPLES 


The enlightened character of Jefferson's ideas concerning the 
contact of the white race in the United States with the Indians of 
the great West is shown by the instructions given by him to Cap- 
tain Meriwether Lewis in 1803, when the famous Lewis and Clark 
expedition was about to be organized, The following passage in 
the letter of instructions signed in June of that year has never re- 
ceived the attention it deserves from historians and ethnologists 1 

u The commerce which may be carried on with the people inhabiting 
the line you will pursue renders a knowledge of these people important. 
You will therefore endeavour to make yourself acquainted, as far asa 
diligent pursuit of your journey shall admit, 

With the names of the nations and their numbers ; 

The extent and limits of their possessions ; 

Their relations with other tribes or nations ; 

Their language, traditions, monuments ; 

‘Their ordinary occupations in agriculture, fishing, hunting, war, aris 
and the implements for these ; 

Their food, clothing, and domestic accommodations ; 

The diseases prevalent among them, and the remedies they use ; 

Moral and physical circumstances which distinguish them from the 
tribes we know ; 

Feculiarities in their laws, customs and dispositions ; 

And articles of commerce they may need or furnish, and to what 
extent ; 

And considering the interest which every nation has in extending and 
strengthening the authority of reason and justice among the: people around 
them, it will be useful to acquire what knowledge you can of the state of 
morality, religion, and information among them, as it may better enable 
those who may endeavor to civilize and instruct them to adapt their 
measures to the existing notions and practices of those on whom they are 
ta operate." 

The closing words of the last sentence contain the core of a 
Е Bee, however, the article on "Bureau ol American Ethnology "m /mueboost ef 
American Didiami, ph 1, 171, Washington. 1907. 
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sound and sane Indian policy, which the Government of the United 
States ought to have carried out faithfully and successfully, In the 
same letter Jefierson goes on to say : 

‘In all your intercourse with the natives, treat them in the most 
friendly and conciliatory manner which their own conduct will admit ; 
allay all jealousies as to the object of your journey ; satisfy them of its 
innocence; make them acquainted with the position, extent, character, 
peaceable and commercial dispositions of the United States, of our wish 
to be neighbourly, friendly and useful to them, and of our dispositions to 
à commercial intercourse with them; confer with them on the points 
must convenient as mutual emporiums and the articles of most desirable 
interchange for them and us, If a few of thelr influential chiefs, within 
practicable distance, wish to visit us, arrange such a visit with them, 
and furnish them with authority to call on our officers on their entering 
the United States, to. have them conveyed to this place at. the. public 
expense. Ifany of them should wish to have some of their young people 
brought up with us, and taught such arta as may be useful to them, we 
will receive, instruct and take care of them. Such a mission, whether of 
influential chiefs or of young people, would give some security to your 
own party, Carry with you some matter of the kine-pox, inform those 
of them with whom you may be of its efficiency as a preservative from the 
small-pox and instruct and encourage them in the we of it. This may 
be especially done wherever you winter." 

Jefferson's relations with the Cherokee are referred to by 
Mooncy.' In 1808 "the Cherokee drew up their first brief written 
code of laws, modeled agreeably to the friendly suggestions of Jef- 
ferson.” 

MULTIPLICITY OF INMAN LANGUAGES 


In his Nores on the State of Virginia (p. 144) Jefferson thus 
writes concerning the languages of the aborigines : 

35 Bor imperfect as is our knowledge of the tongues spoken in America, 
it suffices to discover the following remarkable fact. Arranging them 
under the radical ones to which they may be palpably traced and doing 
the same by those of the red men of Asia, there will be found probably 
twenty in Ametica, for one in Asia, of those radical languages, so called, 
because, if they were ever the same they have lost all resemblance to one 
another. A separation into dialects may be the work of a few ages only, 
FAMERS the Cheréder, 101, 113, 1900. 
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hut for two dialects to recede from one another till they have lost all 
vestiges of their common arigin, must require an immense course of time ; 
perhaps not less than many people give to the age of the earth, A 
greater number of those radical changes having taken place among the 
red men of America, proves them of greater antiquity than those of 
Аша," 

He had previously observed : 

^ "The resemblance between the Indians of America and the eastern in- 
habitants of Asia, would induce us to conjecture, that the former are the 
descendants of the latter, or the latter of the former; excepting inileed 
the Eskimaux, who, from the same circumstances of resemblance, and 
identity of language, must be derived from the Greenlanders, and these 
probably from some of the northern parts of the old continent. A 
knowledge of their several languages would be the most. certam evidence 
of their derivation which could be produced, In fact, it is the best proof 
of the affinity of nations which ever can be referred to."' 


WORK IN THE PIELD 

In Gallatin's '* А Synopsis of the Indian Tribes of North Amer- 
ica," published in the second volume (18356) of the Transactions 
and Callections (Archeologia Amerteana) of the American Antiguartan 
Society, part of the Mohican vocabulary is “supplied by the muti- 
lated remnant of a comparative vocabulary compiled by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in the library of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia” 
(p. 36); the vocabulary of the Long Island Indians is chiefly taken 
from the MS, list of words “of a tribe called Unchagogs (by Mr. 
Wood), taken in 1792, by Mr. Jefferson, and in the possession of the 
American Philosophical Society," Weare told also that " Mr, Jef- 
ferson states that the dialect differs a little from those of the Shini- 
cooks of South Hampton, or of the Montauk’s; and that these 
three tribes barely understood each other"; and Jefferson is also 
drawn on in part for the vocabularies of the Shawnee and Oneida, 
the “ mutilated manuscript " again serving for both. Pilling, in his 
Bibliography of the Alronguian Languages (1891) gives. the title of 
the “ mutilated MS." as *' Fragments of a Comparative Vocabulary 
of Several Indian Languages," and describes also a ** Vocabulary 
of the Delawares of New Jersey,” likewise in the library of the 
American Philosophical Society. Both it and the Long Island 
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vocabulary are really copies by Duponceau of Jefferson's: original 
list. The Delaware vocabulary, dated December, 1792, contains 
some 250 words; the Unquacheg, which was taken down by Jef- 
ferson on January 13, 1791, and of which the Burcau of American 
Ethnology also possesses a copy, is of peculiar interest, since at the 
time of its recording, we are told: “ There remain but three per- 
sons who can speak its language; they are old women; from two 
of these brought together, this vocabulary was taken; a young 
woman of the same tribe was also present, who knew something of 
the language.” 

It appears that Jefferson's interest in American Indian linguistics 
was of early growth. In a letter to Mr Harris, April 18, 1806, 
he writes thus : 

‘Ata very early period of my life, contemplating the history of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America, ] was led to believe that if there had 
ever been a relation between them and the men of colour in Asia, traces 
of it would be found in their several languages. I have therefore availed 
myself of every opportunity which has offered to obtain vocabularies of 
such tubes as have been within my reach, corresponding to a list then 
formed of about two hundred and fifty words. Іп this I have made such 
progress that within a year or two more I think to give to the public what 
I then shall have acquired. '' 

Several years later (September 21, 1809) we find him writing to 
Dr B. S. Barton, the author of New Mrews of the Origin of the Tribus 
and Nations of America (Philadelphia, 1797), as follows : 

ii J received last night your favor of the 14th and would with all pos- 
sible pleasure have communicated to you any part of the whole of the 
Indian vocabularies which I had collected, but an irreparable misfortune 
has deprived me of them, | have now been thirty years availing myself 
of every possible opportunity of procuring Indian vocabularies to the same 
set of words. My opportunities were probably better than will ever occur 
again to any person having the same desire. I had collected about fifty, 
and had digested most of them in collateral columns, and meant to have 
printed them the fast year of my stayin Washington. But not having yet 
digested Captain Lewis's collection nor having leisure then to doit, I put 
it off till | should return home. The whole, as well digest as originals, 
were packed in à trunk of stationery, and sent round by water with about 
thirty other packages of my effects, from Washington, and while ascending 
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James river this package, on account of its weight and presumed precious 
contents, was singled out and stolen.. The thief being disappointed on 
opening it, threw into the river all its contents, of which he thought he 
could make na use, Among these were the whole of the vocalularies. 
Some leaves floated ashore and were found in the mud; but these were 
very few, and so defaced by the mud and. water that no general use can 
ever be made of them." 

From the evidence cited in this brief article it. would appear 
that, both by reason of his published opinions and by his actual in- 
vestigations, Thomas Jefferson is entitled to rank among the fore- 
runners of the American schooi of anthropologists. And it is with 
a sort of poetic justice that the first real attempt to classify the 
American aborigines north of Mexico was published in 1836 by 
Albert Gallatin, who had been his Secretary of the Treasury. 


CLARE UNIVERSITY, 
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A. FICTITIOUS RUIN IN GILA VALLEY, ARIZONA 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 


In examining the documentary accounts of Casa Grande and 
other ruins in what is now Final county, Arizona, the author's atten- 
tion was attracted to certain lines in an anonymous Spanish docu- 
ment called the Aro Ensayo. The text of these lines, as published 
by Buckingham Smith (p. 19), is as follows: 

* Cuentan. aquellos Armas de otra casa, de traza y fabrica mas père- 
grina, que dicen hallarse mucho mas arriba sobre dicho rio. Su figura es de 
un genero de Laberinto, cuyo plan, como lo pintan los Indios en la arena, 
es à la manera como va al margen ; pero parece mas verisimil haber sido 
casa de plazer que de vivir en ella de asiento un gran Senor." 

The English translations of this text that have appeared have 
been of great help to the author, but he has ventured to offer a new 
one with certain changes which may be closer to the original. He 
has found some variation in the reproductions of the text figure 
which is significant* 

The text given above may be translated as follows : 

‘Those Pimas tell of another house of more wonderful plan and con- 
struction which they say is found much farther up the river. Its figure is 
that of a kind of labyrinth, the plan of which, as they draw it on the sand, 
is in the style [like the accompanying cut] seen on the margin [of the 

г Ruto d Enstye, tentative de unn Prevenctonal Descripeon Geograpéwa de Ja Pro- 
Hiri абе Sonera, San Augustin de la Florida, 1864, Buckingham Smith thus writes in 
his preface to this work z “The Historical Essay, now published for the first time, is ane 
of the documents hrouglt together in New Spuln by a royal order of. 1779, during the 
administration of. Revilla-Gigedo. The collection is in the Department of State at 
Mexico and a duplicate exists in the Royal Academy of History at Madrid. The name 
ol the author of the Kudo Ensayo ( Rude Effort) is unknown, but it is generally supposed 
to be the work of Juan Mentuig or Nantoig, à priest at Guasavas, a mission jn Sonora on a 
tributary of the Vaqui, and to have been written in 1761-62. The document appears tà 
have been drawn largely from Padre Keller, who is known to have visited the region 
mentioned, | | 

tfluckingham Smith in Schooleraft, /н Шам Ти, її, рр. 304-306, 1853. 
Eusebio Guiteras in A'erendtt af the American Catholic Mittortcal Society af Philadelphia, 


v, f. 110-254, 18504. 
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document]; but it is more probable that it was à house of amusement 
rather than the residence of a magnate.” 

The figure referred to in the above quotation, copies of the two 
variants of which are here reproduced (fig. 34) represents such an 
unusual type of house that the author was led to seck among the 
modern Pima Indians any information regarding it that might still 
survive in their traditions. He consulted an old Pima, popularly 
called Higgins,’ one of the best informed men of the tribe, who had 
already furnished him valuable legends concerning Casa Grande and 
other ruins in the neighborhood. When Higgins was shown the 
figure and told the contents of the opening lines of the above quo- 
tation (the last clause being withheld), he responded, through the 
interpreter (Ralph Blackwater), that he knew of no ancient house 


TE 


a 5 

Fic. 34. — Howse of Teubo os given in thi Audo Eniaye (0, from Schoolcraft ; 

b, from Buckingham Smith ]. 
(әліп the región which had a ground-plan like that indicated in 
the figure, He was familiar, however, with a children's game that 
employed a similar figure traced in the sand, The Pima, he said, 
call Ше бриге 7Zrwhudz, ** House of Tcuhu,” a cultus hero some- 
times identified with Moctezuma. 

It would appear that the informant on whom the writer of the 
Rudo Ensayo relied misunderstood the reply of the Pima living near 
Casa Grande in the eighteenth century to the question whether they 
knew of other houses like Casa Grande in the vicinity. They did 
not fully comprehend what the white man who questioned them 
desired, and under a misunderstanding traced on the sand the figure 
called Tcuhuki. This design was not intended to represent the 

'Kamalkeik, Thin Leasther,"" a member of the Eagle clan. 
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ground-plan of a ruin but was a symbolic house used in a game. 
In the light of this information the closing lines of the above quota- 
tion were in a measure true —*' it was à house of amusement rather 
than the residence of a magnate." 

It is instructive to note at this point the closing four words of 
the above quotation, as they express ideas current among the Pima 

| іп the eighteenth century as 

Name: р УБ еса well as to-day, that the 

omit mE қ Great Houses of the Gila, 

re uu IIR i including Casa Grande, were 

abodes of "señores" or 

magnates. The names of 

some of these magnates and 

those of their Great Houses 

will be given in other pub- 

lications, where the author 

will discuss the nature of 
the Gila valley ruins. 

On obtaining this unex- 
pected interpretation of the 
remarkable figure on the 
margin of the Rude Ensayo, 
it occurred to the author to seck the same or like designs among the 
numerous etchings on rock or plastered walls of the aboriginal peo- 
ple dwelling along the Gila, The search was not a protracted one, 
for the walls of Casa Grande itself furnished a pertinent example. 

When Casa Grande was first visited by Americans many Indian 
figures called “ hieroglyphs” were observed on its walls, Some oi 
the most exceptional of these have since disappeared, but others still 
remain. Among the latter there is one that may be considered as 
equivalent of the figure above mentioned. This design, shown 
in the accompanying illustration (fig. 35), from a photograph, is 
rudely pecked on the surface of the wall of the inner room just 
above the former floor level in the second story. It is suggested 
that although the two differ m details, this figure, like that in the 
Ruido Ensayo, represents the ** House of Tcuhu." 


UREAN OF ÅMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
Wasurscros, D, C 





Fri 35.— House of Teal on wall of Com Grande, 


ETHNOLOGICAL POSITION OF THI: NATCHE?/ 
INDIANS 


By JOHN R: SWANTON 


The highly developed monarchical government of the Natchez 
tribe of Indians and their possession of a national religion centering 
about a temple which reminds one in many ways of the temples of 
Mexico:and Central America has given them an interest altogether 
out of proportion to their numbers, It is’ believed, therefore, that 
anything tending to elucidate the ethnological position of this people 
will be welcome. 

William Bartram, who between 1773 and 1777 traveled through 
the regions bordering on the north shore of the Gulf of Mexica, 
states that the Creeks and the traders of his day considered Natchez 
a dialect of the Muskogi language,' and this opmion is expressed by 
several other early writers, but it would be difficult to say how much 
it owes to noticed resemblances and how much to the intimate rela- 
tionship between Natchez and Creeks in later times. Schoolcraft in 
the following words expresses the same idea again, though he in- 
cludes the Yuchi.as well: “Another question in the classification 
of our Indian languages arises from the two small tribes of the 
Natchez and Utchees, the remnants of which have coalesced with 
the Muscogees. We may suppose that there was some ancient alli- 
ance to lead their minds to the act; if not some remote affinity, but 
in the présent state of our knowledge they must be separately 
grouped," * In his classification of American languages, published 
іп T8367 Gallatin shows, by the way in which his Natchez vocab- 
ulary is inserted, that he considers the language distinct. In 1867. 
in one of his earliest speculations, Brinton attempted to establish a 
relationship between Natchez and Maya ;* but six years afterward, 
on the basis of fuller material, obtained from the Natchez remnant 
among the Creeks through Mrs A. E. W, Robertson, he changed 
his views entirely and announced his belief that it was a Creek dia- 

‘Bartram, Tiwevli, London, 1762, [x 463. 

! Schboolcralt, Zna?am Tiber, Hi, qx 345. 1952. 

‘Gallatin in drphewagia Aniericaa, 1, Cambridge, 1836. 

i Forfa Mair, 2d series, 1867, 1, pp- t6-18. 
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lect. This position he supported by about forty resemblances be- 
tween the Natchez language and various Muskhogean dialects.' 
Nevertheless the conclusion was not endorsed by Gatschet, and since 
the latter had access to far more material than Brinton, his judgment 
was accepted by Powell in classifying the languages of northern 
America, and Natchez, along with Taensa, was given an independent 
position as the Natchesan stock. 

The material at Brinton's command when he made his compari- 
sons was the old Gallatin vocabulary of 1836, on which his first 
speculation was based, and that collected by Mrs Robertson, the 
two totaling 365 words and phrases. Although excellent so far as 
it goes, this is only a small fraction of the Natchez material pre- 
served, the two longest vocabularies, those of Pike, collected about 
1861, and of Gatschet, collected in 1885, being still in manuscript. 

An investigation of the latter two begun about a year ago had 
already convinced the present writer that Natchez would prove to be 
a widely divergent dialect of Muskhogean before Brinton's paper was 
brought to his attention, 5o convinced was he of this fact that he 
at once set to work to institute as thorough a comparison as the 
absence of an intimate knowledge of Muskogean grammar would 
permit, and he believes that the results justify his expectations. 
The Muskhogean vocabularies consulted are the manuscript 
Choctaw dictionary of Byington; the manuscript Muskogi, Hitchiti, 
Alibamu, and Koasati vocabularies of Gatschet; the manuscript 
vocabularies of Pike and Mrs Robertson, and the Creek and Hitchiti 
glossaries in Gatschet's Creek Migration Legend, besides incidental 
material from other sources. 

Du Pratz, our best authority on the ethnology of the lower Mis- 
sissippi in early French times, distinguishes between those tribes 
which used anir in their language and those that did not. None of 
the Muskhogean dialects which have come down to us contain this 
sound, but the same is not true of the other languages of the Mis- 
sissippi valley itself southward of the Quapaw, so far as known, 
"| Proceedings af the American PAilosophica’ Society fer 2875, pp. 483-499. 

1 Seah Acport Aurran of Apivrican Athnelory, pp, 95-97. In. Ze American 
Antigusrian, її, 76, 1870, Gatschet does indeed refer to ihe tribe as "of Muskoki 


afhnity," perhaps following Brinton, bo! the statement is vague and hia more mature 
conclusion appears to have been zs gien above. 
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except Natchez: All other Natchez sounds also find their equiva- 
lents in Muskhogean, unless we except +i, which Gatschet occasion- 
ally uses instead of f, a use which is probably due to nothing more 
vital than slight differences in hearing on his part. Both / and 4 
occur more sparingly in Natchez than in the Muskhogean dialects, 
and are never initial sounds as is so commonly the case with them. 
Harmonic changes are almost confined to a replacement of 4 by / 
on the one side and by ¢ on the other. This phenomenon, if not found 
in Muskhogean, is at least present in other Southern languages. 
From a grammatical point of view we may say that the richness 
of Muskhogean dialects in modes, tenses, and pronominal forms ts 
hardly duplicated by Natchez in the shape in which we now have 
it, but the collectors of Natchez material seem to have made no 
attempt to obtain examples of any mode except the indicative, and 
there is scarcely an example of the future or of any forms to explain 
the use of pronominal subjects, objects, and indirect objects when 
such occur together. We must not look, therefore, for so many 
grammatical processes in our present Natchez material asin Mus- 
khogean, but be satisfied if those that we do find are in agreement. 
In both Natchez and Muskhogean there is no grammatical 
gender or case, while number in nouns is represented only bya 
collective applied principally to human beings. Both distinguish 
the diminutive in nouns and the augmentative in adjectives. In 
both verbal nouns are common. Possession, however, appears to 
be indicated very differently, since the pronouns are prefixed in 
Muskhogean and suffixed in Natchez, besides which the latter uses 
a special possessive suffix. Nevertheless, these differences are equal- 
ized by agreements in form to be noted presently. A marked 
peculiarity in Muskhogean, at least in the Choctaw dialect, is the 
presence of what Byington terms “ article-pronouns,”” having as their 
roots e and e. These are not certainly recognizable іп Natchez, 
but a suggestive resemblance to them is presented by two verbal 
auxiliaries. For reasons already given, the pronouns appear much 
more complicated in Muskhogean than in Natchez, but at least we 
may recognize independent pronouns, pronominal affixes, and pos- 
sessive pronouns and adjectives in each. The pronominal afhxes 
are prefixed in Natchez and usually occupy the same position in 
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Muskhogean, though not invariably. Three numbers — singular, 
dual, and plural —are found in both. The dual is sometimes in- 
dicated by a difference in stem, but more often by a special 
syllable placed after the corresponding pronominal prefix of the 
singular, The exclusive and inclusive are distinguished in Choc- 
taw but not in Muskogi, Hitchiti, or Natchez, Verb stems are 
either at the very beginning of the word or are preceded by very few 
prefixes, rarely more than one. The Muskhogean dialects take a 
number of prepositional prefixes which appear to be almost wanting 
in Natchez, but the Natchez counterparts are independent preposi- 
tions which occur in the same situation relatively to the verb though 
not attached to it. In Choctaw two negative particles are used 
with the verb, one being placed before it and one after it, but in 
Muskogi, Hitchiti, and Natchez there is but one which is final, 
Muskhogean dialects are like Natchez in the considerable use they 
make of suffixed auxiliaries, and usually in prefixing the pronominal! 
forms to these instead of to the principal stem; Muskhogean and 
Natchez also appear to agree in a very feeble development of 
demonstratives, only the most general ideas of nearness and remote- 
ness being indicated. This leaves practically nothing in Natchez 
not represented in Muskhogean ; but besides agreeing in the proc: 
esses they have in common the two languages present an agreement 
no less striking in those which they mutually lack. Thus we find 
no sex gender as in the neighboring Tunica, no series of instru- 
mental prefixes like Siouan, no morphological prefixes like many 
languages of the North Pacific coast, no strong line of demarkation 
between animate and inanimate as in Algonquian. 

Before taking up actual formal resemblances, it is always of impor- 
tance to analyze the languages to be considered into their coristituent 
elements of stems and affixes. This | have done very thoroughly 
for Natchez, carding all forms containing the same stem together 
and leaving apart those single forms which cannot be definitely 
classified, although I might myself be of the opinion that they 
could be so classified with fuller information. After this process 
had been gone through it was found that the 2400 examples could 
be placed under fewer than $00 heads, of which it is safe to say that 
100 may be placed on the doubtful list above referred to. As yet 
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I have not carried my study of the Muskhogean dialects so far, 
At the same time I feel able to announce that about 200 of the 700 
well-established Natchez stems, i е. between one-third and onec- 
fourth, have been satisfactorily identified. This is exclusive of cer- 
tain words such as dfas/ta war-club, pamasa bison, бие” Opossum, 
pakachil war leader, which have evidently been borrowed outright 
and three of which are found in Cherokee as well as in Muskhogean. 

The following list contains some of the more prominent resem- 
blances, but it must be remembered that only the stem is inserted 
unless there is some doubt regarding what constitutes the stem, 
when the supposed affixes are placed in parenthesis. Examples 
from Choctaw are indicated by the letter C placed afterward in 
parenthesis, those from Hitchiti by (H), those fram Alibamu by 
(A), and those from Koasati by (K), while Muskogi examples are 
unmarked. ‘The preponderance of Muskogi does not mean, how- 
ever, that relationship with that language is closest, but that Muskogi 
and Natchez have been compared most thoroughly. The phonetics 
for the greater part resemble those for which the same signs are 
employed in English. x is the velar spirant. '/ is similar to the 
North Pacific coast / and is pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
just behind the lower teeth, An apostrophe (') before / means that 
the h is not silent. 4 is the obscure sound of a; "a w barely 
sounded, and" a nasal similar tó the French nasals, 


NATCHEZ MUSKHOGFAN 
kuaik, luminary Adst, luminary (all dialects) 
kets, to break Fare, to break 
ur or yus, to give kui, O give (K) 
kolom, a hollow kolt kihi), a hollow (H) 
Auf, to scratch, scrape a skin, shave Aur, dof, to clip, cut, saw off 
hash, to comb Aish, Aas, to comb, shave 
Rono, kunu, Aun, crooked, bent kun{ Aij, crooked, bent 
hésh( £*), navel Aásh( ria), navel 
Ал Қан), tobacco Ad'k( soma), tobacco (A) 
hase], basket Asdia, a basket(C) 
дім, пот Ai'ntis, now (H) 
hash, old ahássi, old | 


1" ta, inf, infu, tooth núti, tooth, raot (Н) 
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itaxo, finished, gone, completed 


ixi, tail 

2/, house 

ix, lecherous 

tef Ref, frog 

gnaná-r, hananmat, bullfrog 
eho, to cough or grunt 
me'h, roar of water, bark of dog 
en, fish 

dwi, quail 

аша, ша, canê 

urit, duck 

(ó&)/u*/, (&& yu], eye 
tar, day 

тет, to fan 

mak, tO say 


mî ha f), plentifully, sufficiently 


pts, pe'i, to sweep 
pet, to spread out, 
paa, to float 
pêyî to Бо 


pif, to blow 

pi, to whip 

гіт (ғ). locust 

гіс, slippery elm 
Fria, dew 

sha, deer, 

chu, to suck 

chef, to spit 

chomèt, a hill 

chocho (АҒ), a martin 


fo, f, to pound, beat 
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atáha, completion, completed, end 
(C) 

Addshi, tail 

Adr, house, home 

kos ACH), lecherous 

shikai, frog (C) 

hanî nî (Hj, Айлоно (К), bullfrog 
одо, to cough 

tux, roar of water, bark of dog 
nna, fish (C) 

kowal (Aly, quail; Hemd?) (Н) 
АбАа, Аға, cane 

Judsé, fucho, duck 

fü'i( ua). eye 

nite, day (all dialects) 

Ani, small berry, fruit (C) 

eu and wa, to lan 

mae, to-ay, speak, command 
máhi, greatly, intensely, very 

fas, to brush, sweep 

pat, to spread out 

Pakt (ka) to float (K) 

Ap&x(/e), to boil (C), ai’ s(4a) 
(к) 

buthbdgh( #1), a large woodpecker 

(H) 


Po, fuf, to blow 

éi, to whip, beat (H) 

зот sewi, locust 

ski'fo, slippery elm (К) 

il'cho, dew ; alchi (H) 

ichu, deer; irichi (H) 

thu, fou, tO suck 

faf, to spit 

chop E si), hill ( K) 

chuckü(ke), a martin (C) (K) 
(A) 

fa, to cut off 

fo(náfar), I bruise: (Farka), 
hammer 
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isha, to sneeze (Aa) sh ( Aida), to aneeze 

fal, fof, to push hil(di), I cut down or push down 

tok, dot, blotch Годо (Чг), бейді хі), dot, blotch, 
spotted 

na*/, stinging AA, stinging (C) 

n) ka, nil a, oil, fat, grease nili, ой, fat, grease ; nia (C) 

na4ih, mock, throat wok, neck (all dialects) 

fadsh, soft (like ripe fruit) Где у, fowdée( AL), soft (ripe 
fruit) 

pA straight fape't( Ar), straight 

(épé(p), to stick to Гарі (Ае), to stick to (A), AAi- 

| (4e) (C) 
(ер, limber hibá( ff), limber (H) 


Concordance between numbers of examples, however, no mat- 
ter how striking, is of less consequence than the kind of examples 
which agree and the manner of agreement. Thus the resemblance 
between Natchez tan, or #a*, ‘to do,’ or ‘to make,’ and Muskogi 
ha or Йа which means the same thing, although not so close as many 
above cited, is of more importance owing to the general character 
of the verbs and the unlikelihood of one language borrowing such 
a form from the other. Similar is the resemblance between 
Natchez ma, ‘itis so," ‘ truth," ‘that,’ and the Choctaw stem m or 
»ta, each of which appears in a number of different connections as 
shown in the following list: 


ENGLISH NATCHEZ MUSKHOGEAN 
truth, it is so, thus та(хир) (2)n(ds), Г ат зо; тип- 
(ge), not so 
the same, this same one má( mato) nid ( tata) 
nor, or má ( cupa) mon( kat) ; ma( rf ка) (Н); 
| mal ite) (KJ 
and wid ( pup) тат(ҒЕ) (Н); тӛті(57) 
( K) 
no more та( кири) тат( sin) (F1); sm msim) 
that is it ina (mda) má(fis) ; moó(/2 A) (C) 
there malaa) та; тат! (Н); тАп (С) 
also ma ( m &) mae, also; a(t) (Н); 
mies) СЕ) 


Another of this class is дисйа, ог Aocha, ‘ night,’ ‘ straight,’ and 
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Muskhogean facka, meaning the same thing. Again compare the 
stems fap ‘to bite,’ #iupa ‘to eat a variety, and Arm ‘to eat one 
thing,’ with Muskogi rapa ‘to eat one thing,’ fa ‘to eat many 
things,’ and Aap ‘to bite.” Plainly an ongina! common stem has 
here been worked over into somewhat different but for the greater 
part still recognizably related forms. In Muskhogean the stem of 
the verb ‘to hear" is ûe ог Po/t, and in Natchez itis ejfe; but when 
we tum to the Natchez word for 'ear' we find ipet, which at once 
singles out the consonant f, as the original stem consonant in 
Natchez. Note also the agreement in form between the demonstra- 
tives: Natchez, ya, påta ‘that,’ ta, Adya ‘this,’ yaa ‘yonder’: 
Creek va 'this'; Hitchiti a£ ‘that’; уал ‘there,’ and ya'éta 
‘yonder’; and Koasati yad'/a ‘yonder,’ although they seem to 
be in some measure transposed. One of the most convincing stem 
resemblances is that between af ‘stem,’ "'trunk, and ager 
‘stem of pipe,'in Muskhogean, and the stems of the following 
series of Natchez words: ébesk * bark,’ apiship ‘post-oak,’ apisin'l 
‘peach tree, рийн 'arrow-shaít.! The Natchez stem Freha 
‘blood,’ although different from the usual Creek word, reappears in 
Hitchiti rekiêchî and in chat or chad!, the ordinary Muskogi word 
meaning ‘red,’ Natchez if ‘hand,’ ‘finger,’ is unlike the Mus- 
kogi words for those parts of the body but appears as the stem of 
the verb ‘to take, ishi, and in the Koassati derivative ІЛ 
‘handle.’ In both languages there is a surprisingly long series 
of vegetal names apparently sprung from the same root. In 
Natchez we find a'sha ‘hickory,’ @'dsha ‘sweet potato, аза or 
dick ‘grape’; in Muskhogean adsié ‘hickory,’ asst ‘leaf,’ dash, 
‘maize,’ dst ‘Ilex cassine’ from which the "black drink” was 
extracted. The Muskogi word for potato is dha, and at first sight 
not very near á'dsha, but it is quite possible that the two have 
been evolved from one form since there is an analogous case in 
the Natchez í&i 'mouth' and Hlitchiti ich; in which the form 
in A is Natchez and that with the sibilant Muskhogean. Again, 
Natchez drul leaf, is unlike the Muskogi ssi just given, but 
on the other hand it is quite near fAs, the common word for 
‘tree’ or ‘wood’ in all Muskhogean dialects. Carrying this 
study a little farther we find that céw, the Natchez equivalent of 
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itu, while possibly related to that word, shows a closer affinity 
with Alabama cuv, and Creek chili or choli ‘pine tree,” and 
with chofi'/i, the Muskogi word for ‘post.’ The Natchez word 
for ‘pine tree' is also eur Another case of altered signifi 
cance in words apparently from the same original stems appears in 
the terms for ‘people’ and ‘town,’ Thus the Natchez word for 
' people ' is fant, quite distinct from Muskogi isä, but on the other 
hand almost identical with Choctaw fama‘a ‘town,’ ' village,’ and 
to complete the contrast we find Natchez wasst, wast ‘town,’ 
‘village,’ differing from (атала but very similar to is, Both 
Natchez and Muskogi have different stems for the singular, dual, 
and plural of the verb 'to go." The dual stems disagree, but those 
for the singular and plural resemble each other closely, being a 
and ay or a A, and f; and pi or afr respectively. Very interesting 
also is the derivation of wash, or was, the Natchez stem for * dog,’ 
‘horse,’ ‘bison," ‘cow,’ etc. The corresponding Muskhogean 
terms are all formed ona different stem, that used for domestic 
animals being waé, supposed, probably correctly, to be derived 
from Spanish vaca, For a long time the Natchez form scemed 
irreconcilable with anything in Muskhogean until it was discovered 
that the word for * wolf ' in Gatschet's Alibamu and Koasati vocab- 
laries was waskuw, evidently related on the other hand to Choctaw 
Neshoba, Another series of resemblances develops in connection 
with the words for ‘tobacco’ and ‘to smoke tobacco,’ The Natchez 
stem signifying 'to smoke tobacco’ is pub or puka. Compare 
with this the Creek words patwa ‘tobacco-pipe,’ (istf atsùli) 
pakpags ‘old man's tobacco,’ maki ‘smoke,’ ‘dust,’ (Aidshi im)- 
mk: 'tobacco-dust,  (Judshim) mo&a'(dshas) I smoke tobacco.’ 
Hidshi in these latter cases is the ordinary Muskogi word for tobacco. 
The same stem is also used by both for the word ' ball,’ and though 
it would seem at first as if this might have been borrowed by one 
language or the other along with the ball game, a closer investiga- 
tion shows that it is too deeply imbedded in each to be accounted 
for in that way unless the borrowing was very ancient. Thus we 
find in. Natchez pu'rsha, pi’sha ‘ball,’ popipgup ‘globular,’ or 
‘ball-shaped' (a duplicate form), #’shusk pixwmgup ' having a gib- 
bosity, ‘and in Muskogi pdte ball,’ pulétsas ‘1 am гопа, 
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диби having a gibbosity', apócAi ‘a bunch on anything, ' 
pók ha ‘brushwood in bunches,’ Compare also Natchez ja ‘to 
plant, ‘a crop," whence is derived рей * bread,’ with Muskogi 
páska and Hitchiti palisi ‘bread,’ and note that the two latter 
agree together in a little more than the Natchez stem a. Another 
case for comparison is Natchez siéxoni " good,’ ‘handsome,’ with 
ichokont ' pretty,’ in the same language, Choctaw aciiéma * good,’ 
and chokmdse ' pretty,’ and Koasati £ééanu ‘good.’ The Natchez 
word for * goose ' is given as sdsa£ by Pike and fd/aé by Gatschet. 
It at first seemed probable that the latter was the native Natchez 
term and the former borrowed from Muskogi sasa/zea. Note, how- 
ever, the way in which forms in / and s appear in different Mus- 
khogean dialects. In Muskogi, as just noted, it is sésaéwa, in 
Hitchiti it is Aasair, in Alibamu shalaéhia, and in Choctaw хл аЛа. 
Of similar persistency are Natchez fuma ‘thunder,’ ‘to thunder,’ 
Muskogi miti and Hitchiti femóxé4xehi ‘thunder: Compare 
these with three other Natchez stems /u/u or tfuliti ‘to roll," ui 
'to roll (like a caster),' and tu, ta ‘to pound,’ * beat; ' hammer,' 
and with their Muskhogean counterparts fo/iwiida * to roll,’ уаз 
‘Tam rolling,’ fonáfas * ] bruise, and isatéka* hammer.’ Natchez 
mish‘ drizzling rain’ seems to be related о Вон тейді, drizzling,’ 
and i^ ‘rain,’ in Muskogi. As striking as any similarity is the 
use of the stem of the verb * to sleep,’ which sometimes appears as 
пи ог no and at others as тия) ог nosh in both languages. Thus 
we find in Natchez mush ‘sleep, soa-éshias *a dream," fandla ‘I 
sleep’ (ta = °1 '), and in Muskogi núashita "sleep," anrédhki ‘a 
dream, телі "фо sleep,’ ndtis "I sleep.' Natchez /e ‘to stand’ 
is connected apparently with /z * to put, and /d-a/s ' rest,' in the 
same language, and on the other hand with Muskogi /aibis it is 
standing,’ /a'dsias ‘1 put,’ (aidita ‘resting place,’ 

Natchez and Muskhogean numerals do not appear at first sight 
to present any points of similarity, but Brinton was probably upon 
the right track when he called attention to the resemblance be- 
tween Natchez 1:w//am 'onc, and a Muskogi word for ‘first,’ 
“hali-chiska,”’ because Natchez wita' hua, Muskogi Vra, and Choc- 
taw m'a, *another,' all agree with them, Brinton is also prob- 
ably correct in deducing dwz ‘two, ле Ші ‘three,’ and the latter 
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рагі оГ Атти ‘four,’ from the same stem; dé4 ‘ten’ is possibly 
from Choctaw pokoli ' ten, abbreviated. 

More important than resemblances between principal stems are 
those between alfixes, because the likelihood of their having been 
borrowed is still less. It has been noted that Natchez and Mus- 
khogean nouns have special diminutive suffixes. These agree in 
function but differin form — Natchez wu? Muskhogean -wa's/z or 
-wsit. The latter is equivalent to the Choctaw word for * child,' but 
the former does not appear to occur independently. Turning to the 
Natchez equivalent for ‘child,’ however, we find it to Ье ссд, 
while that for ‘small,’ ‘ little,’ is swdshi-w, in both of which the root 
consonant of the Muskhogean suffix is prominent. The Natchez 
augmentative. suffix after adjectives, -?4, agrees quite closely with 
the Muskogi suffix -s14, which has the force of * very.' The collec- 
tive suffixes are farther apart, but although there appears to be little 
relation between Natchez Aw? (chuna'hat 'chieífs") and Muskogi 
-algi (Maskegalzi ‘the Muskogi people’), the resemblance of the 
former to Hitchiti -a /; (Maskoka /i ' the Muskogi,! Aasi ita li ‘the 
Kasi'hta people') is much: closer. However, the syllable An? is 
found with a number of Hitchiti pronouns, and although it cannot 
be said to indicate plurality, and the relationship to Natchez Ami is 
uncertain, there is a strong suggestion that such may be the case. 
These personal pronouns are what Gatschet terms the subjective 
absolute pronouns and are as follows: a’ mi, chi’ Anz, i’ Ant, pu’ Ani, 
chi mita, iiiter, Except in the third persons, which Gatschet 
does not give, the corresponding verbal prefixes lose Amr and in the 
first person -4 The Natchez possessive suffix -ish (Aadwedutish, 
‘maize, its stalk,’ éshinish ‘ his’) is almost the same as the Muskho- 
gean stem -ds4-, meaning ‘to possess ' (a'dshas ‘1 possess’). The 
Natchez pronominal prefix of the second person singular | fa-) and 
the objective pronominal prefix of the frst person singular (fa-)seem 
to be unlike anything in Muskhogean. The Natchez subjective 
pronominal prefix of the first person, ya- (Aic/eyáa ' 1 am tired") is, 
however, very near the usual Muskogi prefix of the first person, à-, 
(hidshas *l see, hodshifas ‘l name’), Instead of ya- or £a- the 
stem of the Natchez possessive suffix in the first person is mi (isha 
Өту”), which may perhaps be related to the Choctaw and Hitchiti 
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pronominal suffix -/i (zm£a/is “I halloo, ДАЛ: * I think"), or the 
stem of the independent personal and possessive pronoun jo ‘I, 
‘me,’ ‘mine,’ In the third person there are two Natchez roots, 2- 
and ma-. The first is found only in independent pronouns or pos- 
sessives, but it agrees in form with #- ors, the Muskogi objective 
possessive pronoun of the same person. Va- is plainly an indefi- 
nite (fina! ‘someone strikes," at pasind / ‘someone has his legs 
crossed") and is found in Muskogi ubi ' something, zuibu *no- 
body, the prefix ma- or nanta- forming the momen actoris, and in 
Chickasaw xana ‘things, ' persons. The reflexive prefix in Natchez 
is sh- (ftlteshi *T push myself,’ dilipnd’ shgwk * having whirled him- 
self around"), which may be compared with the Muskogi prefix as in 
£ch'hás * I shoot,! £seÁ' hs * I shoot back, in return Тһе continu- 
ative verbal suffix -/a (йа | * seizing,! Ea ‘to gnaw") seems 
to reappear m Choctaw -Aa", although there it is more of a frequent- 
ative than a continuative, /s-, the Muskogi instrumental prefix, 
has been found in three Natchez words — sabes? * I am felling,' 
supakats halish ‘to bore with,’ ‘borer,’ sapé/a'/ ‘| sweep with ' — 
but further investigation will probably reveal more. The chance of 
such a suffix being borrowed is extremely slight, The commonest 
Natchez auxiliary, -/ or -‘/, is nearly the same as the Muskhogean 
-vi (falt iilis "I cause to be laid down,’ ‘1 lay down,’ alokchubidlilis 
'Icause to riseup'). Ina few cases in Natchez we find an auxiliary 
-5 (Gadi htas ‘ | whet, sharpen," éa/as * 1 take off ') which is perhaps 
the same as -/ owing to the phonetic change already alluded to. 
Or perhaps it is connected with the Creek suffixed auxiliary -s, ‘to 
be (Alatid'shas* I whiten,' and other examples already given). It 
is more likely, however, that this latter is represented by the 
Natchez infinitive suffix -sh or -s, ‘to’ (shit'halish ‘to stretch out," 
patahakish ‘to cover’ (as with wall paper). The Natchez aux- 
Шагу g or ga, ‘to do’ (twluptagik «1 have rolled,’ shia lpagi ‘you 
stand ") resembles the Muskogi causal -ga ('stiga ‘because there 
are four’) in certain cases much closer than the assigned meanings 
of the two affixes would seem to warrant. The Natchez perfect 
suffix -¢ (gag ‘boiled,’ Aitipnashgik + having whirled himself 
around’) is exactly paralleled in function by the Muskogi -éi, 
(amas ‘1 uncover,’ “/améi ‘open') and is perhaps connected on 
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the other hand with the Choctaw determinate or demonstrative ‘ that,’ 
‘the.’ The Natchez auxiliary suffix = (puf "to blow,’ piiffaf "1 
blow’) is very likely identical with the Choctaw auxiliary suffix -/ 
for there are numerous cases in which the two sounds are confused 
or transposed in recording. It is barely possible, also, that the 
Choctaw suffix is represented in -Лә ог -айо, which indicates the im- 
mediate occurrence of an act in. Natchez (/as/tiko * I lie," ta Atiko 
‘I follow’) The Natchez negative suffix «4 or Af (shoxumi 
‘good, skerunils 'not good') is practically identical with the 
Hitchiti suffix -4 (adshabsutitr ‘unable to follow,’ chadatis ‘1 do 
not like’) and is nearly the same as the Choctaw — particle 
keto: The Natchez infinitive suffix -f (Awdshrp 'sun', 'what 
shines ', &/sgup ' knuckle," lit. ‘a break") may be uA with 
what Gatschet calls the * medial suffix " -5/ in Muskogi, in such a 
sentence as the following: what ‘laéipit o" dekin ‘the blood being 
much" (chat ‘blood, o'dshin ‘being,’ “faée ‘large’ (much). 
Natchez ordinals are usually formed by means of a suffix -5/ 
(awit ‘two,’ awitiask ‘second, /dhanuf ¢ six,’ fahanufi-ish 
‘sixth '), Choctaw by means of a prefix or particle the, and 
Hitchiti by means of a prefix i- (kolpdgi 'seven, isbelapakika 
' seventh," ficis 'three,' istuchbtixa ‘the third"). The Choctaw 
“article pronouns" above referred to are divided into two classes de- 
pending on the root forms a and e, the former of which is definite, re- 
ferring to something immediate and present, and the latter indefinite, 
applying to a considerable or indefinite period of time, The one By- 
ington calls definite, the other distinctive. These are not improbably 
represented by two Natchez auxiliaries of identical form and analo- 
gous meaning. ais the usual auxiliary ‘to be* (mana táa * I am he, 
helo‘ to be tired,’ Ae/éyaa ' D am tired"), but it occurs so frequently 
after nouns that it might easily be considered an article or demon- 
strative. The second sometimes appears after nouns also, but not 
frequently. It is usually found with verbs when the action covers 
some time or is repeated or habitual, though it appears to have 
been employed so long as to have lost much of its original signifi- 
cance: fup ‘to cut, füp'hagu 'a cutting,’ /w/up ‘to roll,’ zu/up- 
гаси "I have rolled,’ wagat ‘tall,’ wagatgup ‘something tall,’ 
The results of this comparison of affixes may be tabulated as 


follows : 
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MUSKHOGEAN 


Clause. Resembsanees 


dis, stem of words 
! small ' and * child ' 

“іл, augmentative suffix to adjec- 
tives | 

ith, possessive suffix 

ya-, subjective personal pronominal 
prefix of 1st person 

/, root of independent personal 
pronoun of 3d person 

au-, indefinite pronominal prefix of 
3d person singular 

4i or -/, suffixed causative auxil- 

id- Or ru-, instrumenta] prefix 

-А, perfect suffix 


meaning 


-d/ or -h3/, negative suffix 


-ish, suffix to ordinal numerals 


“ach, ath, "son,' and diminutive 
suffix 

ia, adjective suffix with force of 
! very ' 


ask, stem meaning * to possess ' 


a-, personal pronominal prefix of 
Ist person in Muskogi 

pis objective possessive pronormi- 
inal prefix of 3d person 

na, indefinite pronaminal affix 


-/i, suffixed causative auxiliary 


ij- Or 51-, Instrumental prefix 

-, Muskogi suffix with perfect 
signification; possibly Choctaw 
determinate or demonstrative 
meaning ‘that,’ ‘ the’ 

-/, Hitchiti negative suffix; Act, 
negative particle in Choctaw 

i-, Hitchiti prefix to ordinal nu- 
merals; z:Àf-, Choctaw prefix or 
particle before ordinals 


Move Remote and Doubtful Resemblances 


- Ani, collective suffix 


-, root of possessive suffix of rst 


Aa-, continuative prefix 
«t, suffixed auxiliary, * to be ' 


“ш Ог -д, continnative auxiliary 


-a ii, collective suffix in Hitchiti ; 
Ani, suffix forming subjective 
absolute pronouns in Hitchiti 

Ano, 1, me, mine, independent pro- 
nouns in Choctaw; -//, personal 
pronominal suffix of 1st person 
singular in Choctaw 

Aa", frequentative Infix от suffix 

a, definite article pronoun in Choc- 
taw 

ð distinctive article pronoun in 
Choctaw 
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sh-, reflective prefix or infix 


E, suffixed auxiliary * to do’ 

^, suffixed auxiliary ; or Ao, «ahê, 
suffix indicating the immediate 
present 

-f, suffixed auxiliary, possibly iden- 
tical with auxiliary ‘/; or in- 


as-, in asifeA' Ads, [| shoot back, in 
return 

-ga, causal suffix in. Muskogi 

-A, Choctaw auxiliary ‘to be’ 


-f, common verbal suffix in Mus- 
kogi 


hinitive suffix -14 
Ё, och, suffix forming omen acferty -H, suffix. in Muskogi called by 


Gatschet ** the. medial suffix '' 


UNIDENTIFIED NATCHEZ AFFIXES 

pa-, you ѓат-, dual prefix 
-f, suffix of unknown signification. 

Further investigation would very likely destroy some of these 
apparent resemblances, but would probably reveal still more. Тһе 
further the comparison is carried the more points in. common seem 
to show themselves. But making all due allowances for mistakes, 
accidental resemblances, borrowing, and resemblances due to psy- 
chological causes, 1 think sufficient has been adduced to confirm 
Brinton's position of 1873 and place the relationship of Natchez to 
the Muskhogean dialects beyond reasonable doubt. The Muskho- 
gean affinity of the Natchez people is confirmed to a slight degree 
also by their migration tradition recorded by Du Pratz, which brings 
them from the west, and by their employment of red and white to 
distinguish large social groupings having to do with war and peace 
respectively. These facts would have little force by themselves, 
but gain in significance in connection with the linguistic affinities 
just noted. 

But if the evidence brought forward gives a fair presumption 
that the core of the Natchez state was Muskhogean, a question of 
even greater interest remains. Whence came the great differences 
between them and the other representatives of that linguistic family ? 
These are not merely linguistic but social and religious as well. 
Although the Muskhogean family embraces some of the most 
highly organized Indian tribes, none of them held its chiefs in such 
esteem as the Natchez or were such slaves to them. Again, all the 


/Ar-, me 


fi, plural prefix 
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Muskhogean tribes of which we have any full information were 
divided into totemic clans, but there is no good evidence that the 
Natchez possessed any. Their divisions resembled castes more 
than clans, and with the possible exception of the highest class, or 
2uns, totemism appears to have had nothing to do with these. An- 
other point which differentiated them from most other Muskhogean 
tribes was the possession of and veneration for a temple which was 
made a special occasion for comment by every early traveler. 
Temples also existed among the Huma, Bayogoula, and Acola- 
pissa, but apparently among no other Muskhogeans. The fact that 
these were all on or near the lower Mississippi is probably in itself 
significant, showing that that area was the seat of a culture different 
from what existed any distance east or west of it, a culture which 
the Natchez had imbibed in a higher degree than all their Mus- 
khogean kinsmen, but which may have been already old when they 
reached the river, 


BUREAU OF ÁMERICAN ErHNWOLDOGY, 
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RECENT GEOLOGIC CHANGES AS AFFECTING 
THEORIES OF MAN'S DEVELOPMENT 


By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 


The questions of the antiquity of man and of the ongin of the 
races of mankind are largely dependent for their solutions on the date 
and character of recent geological events. The forces on which the 
evolution of mankind is dependent are too vague to afford any 
definite light either on the antiquity of man or on the date of the 
origin of the various races into which he was separated before the 
dawn of history; for the rate in the development of a species is 
directly dependent onthe rate of the changes in the physical environ- 
ment which preserves and accumulates the advantageous variations. 
It is a truism that prolonged uniformity of conditions will secure the 
prolonged life of a species or variety of plant or animal. The study, 
therefore, of geological changes is one of utmost importance for the 
biological evolutionist. 

The Tertiary period was, for the greater part, one of compara- 
tively permanent physical conditions, and likewise of comparative 
permanence of its animal species. For example, in central Europe 
numerous species of hyenas, rhinoceroses, and antelopes, and the 
great Machairodus, continued from Miocene all through the Plio- 
cene into post-Pliocene times; while hippopotami and elephants 
continued through a good part of the Pliocene period, and in 
America rhinoceroses and camels ranged through both Miocene 
and Pliocene times. But all these and many more species became 
suddenly extinct in the brief post-Pliocene period, which was marked 
by the rapid accumulation and disappearance of the great ice-sheets 
of the Glacial epoch. 

Evidence that the existence of man antedates the close of the 
Glacial epoch has continued to accumulate until few would now 
venture to question the reality of Glacial man. — Positive evidence is 
now produced from Babylonia and central Asia, carrying a pretty 
high state of civilization 7,000 or 8,000 years before the Christian 
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cra. Atthe same time geological investigations: are accumulating 
evidence which brings the closing stages of the Glacial period down 
to 5,000 or 6,000 years before the Christian era. There can, for 
instance, be little reasonable doubt that glacial ice lingered over the 
Mohawk valley in central New York and over the lower St Lawrence 
valley so as to obstruet the drainage of the Great Lakes in that 
direction and turn it over into the Mississippi valley as late as 8,000 
years ago; so that the discovery of human implements and skele- 
tons in glacial deposits is no more startling than are the discoveries 
of the progress in human civilization made by the explorations in 
Babylonia, The Glacial epoch overlapped the human epoch to an 
indefinite extent; while the acknowledged recency of the close of 
the Glacial epoch makes it unsafe to draw any sweeping conclusions 
antagonistic to the evidence of Glacial man from his high state of 
advancement in certain arts, such as drawing and sculpture, and 
from the high development of his skull, for the positive evidence in 
Egypt and Babylonia reveals races of men and of domestic animals 
of highly developed varieties which were doubtless contemporanes 
with Glacial man in Europe and America, The negroid character- 
istics appear upon the earliest Egyptian monuments, while the 
Semitic and Turanian characteristics appear in the earliest ruins of 
Babylonia. 

It is altogether probable that the races of mankind were all 
developed with great rapidity in the comparatively brief prehistoric 
period included in the Glacial epoch, and that the latter was itself a 
prominent factor in promoting and fixing those variations. This 
theory has been brought out with great force by Professor Raphael 
Pumpelly in his presidential address before the Geological Society 
of America in 1906, in which he maintains that the oases of central 
Asia haye been favorable places for the isolation and rapid develop- 
ment of early races through their relation to the varying glacial 
conditions that have influenced them. From numerous lines of 
evidence it appears that the glaciers on the mountains of central 
Asia have had repeated cycles of increase and diminution resulting 
in corresponding increase and diminution in the size of the streams 
that irrigate the oases about their bases, and causing variations in 
the size of the lakes occupying the inclosed basins of the region, 
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It is precisely such changes in physica! conditions that would 
most directly and rapidly affect the development of races of man- 
kind in both their physical and mental characteristics. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and the necessity of constant readjustment 
to these conditions would be the spur leading to that preat range 
of discoveries which form so important a part of the life of man- 
kind even in these later days. We fail to realize adequately the 
significance of the fact that nearly all our domestic plants and ani- 
mals were developed by man and adapted to his purposes during 
this prehistoric period. It was in prehistoric times that all the 
essential principles of agriculture were discovered and the arts of 
spinning and weaving and housebuilding invented. Once discov- 
ered, these arts have served the human race with little change for 
10,000 years. But it scems altogether likely that at the beginning 
they were made with a rapidity corresponding to that which through 
recent discoveries has transformed the whole face of civilization in 
the last hundred years. 

In America the positive evidence of Glacial man has been col- 
lected [rom two rather widely separated epochs, namely, the lowan 
and the Wisconsin period. The remains of man in the Iowan 
period have been found in the loess of the Missouri valley. Mr 
Gilder's discovery of human relics in the loess near Omaha, Ne- 
braska, would seem to be so confirmatory of the evidence from 
Lansing, Kansas, that there could be no longer reasonable ground 
for doubting the Glacial age of the Lansing man, since the deposits 
of loess in the two places are substantially synchronous. At the 
same time it gives renewed importance to various earlier reported 
discoveries of implements in the loess of this period, One ground 
for rejecting the evidence of these discoveries has been the advanced 
character both of the implements and of the skulls. 

This objection to the evidence has been given increased weight 
from the fact that the implements found at Trenton, New Jersey, and 
at Little Falls, Minnesota, which belong to the later Wisconsin stage 
of glaciation, are of a ruder type, indicating a more primitive stage 
of culture than appears in the earlier implements of the Iowan 
stage. But the differences in age need be only a few thousand 
years, and we are by no means compelled to suppose that the one 
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race was descended from the other, since the variation in the extent 
of glacial ice was a 1nost potent factor effecting the migrations of 
early races or even their extermination. We have but to suppose 
these racial differentiations to have been substantially the same 
[0,000 years ago as they are now, as is actually shown by the dis- 
coveries in Egypt and Babylonia, to see how the migrations caused 
by the vicissitudes of the Glacial epoch could bring the relics of dif- 
ferent degrees of culture into close contact with each other in geo- 
logical depositions that were separated by long periods, The lapse 
of time since the Iowan stage of the Glacial epoch is very likely so 
small, as compared with the preceding period of man's existence, 
that we need not look for any great changes in his physical struc- 
ture to have occurred since that epoch. In short, with our present 
knowledge of the recency of the Glacial epoch and the rapid change 
of conditions affecting man which it brought about, we are left very 
much in the dark concerning the influences that most affected the 
rate of the progress and development of primitive man. 
MERLIN, Onto. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE LANGUAGE AND 
MYTHOLOGY OF THE UPPER CHINOOK' 


Бұ EDWARD SAPIR 


In the summer of 1905 I was commissioned by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology to continue the study of Chinookan linguis- 
tics and, incidentally, mythology, which had been begun some ten 
years ago by Professor Boas, and the results of which, so far as 
published, have appeared in " Chinook Texts" and *' Kathlamet 
texts," both bulletins of the Burcau, and in Dr Swanton's ** Mor- 
phology of the Chinook Verb " and Professor Boas' '* Notes on the 
Chinook Vocabulary," both of which articles appear in the Ameri- 
ean Anthropologist? This published material deals with the dialects 
of the Chinookan family spoken at or near the mouth of Columbia 
river. It was therefore desirable, in order to gain a somewhat more 
comprehensive idea of the peculiarities of Chinookan grammar, to 
devote study to the extreme eastern dialects. 

The dialect or language to which the following notes refer is 
that spoken by the Indians formerly living on the northern shore 
of Columbia river, roughly speaking, from White Salmon river to 
the Long Narrows, These Indians, who are now on the Yakima 
reservation, Washington, called themselves їлїшї, (һе 154 per. 
sing. of which (feafwit, *I am an lxluit') is in all probability 
the *' Echeloot" of Lewis and Clark. They are known by their 
Yakima and Klikitat neighbors (tribes of the Sahaptian stock) as 
Wiücxan, which, in its anglicized form of Wishram, or Wishham, is 
their common apellation to-day. The language spoken by them is, 
to all intents and purposes, the same as that of the Wasco on the 
other side of the river and of the White Salmon and Hood (or Dog) 

1 Read before the American Anthropological Association at Ithaca, New Vork, De- 
cember, 1905, Published by permission of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

* Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletins 20 and 26. American Anthropolagint, 


у. &, 1, 1900, рр. 199-237, and VI, 1904, pp. 115-147. The phonetic system followed 
in these works is used in this article, See either Bulletin for the key. 
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River Indians farther down the stream. More prominent dialectic 
differences appear when we get as far down as the cascades: the 
dialect of this locality may be considered transitional between the 
Wishram and the Clackamas of the Willamette region. 

Viewing the Chinookan dialects as a whole, we find that the 
same general morphological characteristics apply to both Upper and 
Lower Chinook. In both groups we have the concept of the word 
as distinct from the sentence clearly developed." Pronominal incor- 
poration of subject, object, and indirect object in the verb; a some- 
what elaborate apparatus of pronominal elements and pronouns 
(including the dual and an inclusive and exclusive in the first 
person dual and plural); a peculiar method of expressing the pos- 
sessive pronouns (these are prefixed elements related to the pro- 
noun subjects of transitive verbs) ; a characteristic use in many cases 
of invariable particles accompanied by auxiliary verbs instead of the 
use of verb-stems to express the main idea (as though one were to 
say in English: ‘He made the bell ding-dong " instead of “he 
rang the bell"); a general tendency toward onomatopoesis; the 
extraordinary phonetic weakness of many of the verb-stems (often 
consisting of but a consonant or cluster of consonants); local or 
adverbial prefixes and local and quasi-modal suffixes in the verb ; 
and a thoroughly developed system of grammatical sex-gender 
(masculine, feminine, and neuter), both in the noun and in the 
verb — all of these teatures are shared by both the upper and the 
lower dialects. 

The first important difference between the Wishram and Lower 
Chinook is found to be in the phonetic systems of the two. Whereas 
the lower dialects affect on the whole a surd articulation (with pre- 

i Soch a word, for instance, as the Wishram pMccczorám, * he took them away from 
the two (women) ' (p2-— tense sign indicating remote past; «te — 3d sing. masc. subj, 
of trans. verb ; -f- — 3d pl. obj. of undefined gender; 4- — 3d dual indirect object of 
undefined gender; v- = reflexive. element indicating that object, -f is possessed by per- 
sons referred to by -c-, here most easily rendered by * from; wc — verb-ste or * root" 
meaning "take"; «am — verbal suffis generally denoting * urriving, coming or going todo 
something,’ bet not quite transparent in its application to this verb) mast be conceived of 
zs an indivisible unity in the same sense in which a Latin form like сӛпитірі bs an of- 
ganic umit (not merely ròm 4- zcrib -{- 1 T tai agglutinated elements intelligible Arr мү; 
none of Ihe elements in the. given verb-form has any sort of meaning outside of its par- 
ticular place in such form. — In other words, the word and sentence do not бом into one 
another in Chinookan. 
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dominance of f, ¢, and velar surd g over 4, a, and velar sonant g), the 
Wishram is prevailingly sonant in its use of stops. Thus, where the 
Lower Chinook has 6' pa, ‘ yellow-jacket,’ and ano’ sena, * I killed 
them,” the Wishram has waéa and indidina. Moreover, the short w 
and 7 of Wishram are generally represented in Lower Chinook by long 
? and 7, as seen in the latter example cited: The peculiar voiceless 
palatalized / (written £) of the Pacific coast appears in Wishram with- 
out the characteristic stop quality of the Lower Chinook ; thus we 
have Lower Chinook Lon ‘three,’ but Wishram dun. These phonetic 
differences, together with a number of Jocal phonetic changes that it 
is not necessary to go into here, would suffice to give the two 
groups of dialects a marked acoustic difference. From internal 
evidence I am very strongly inclined to believe that the phonetics of 
Wishram represents better than that of the lower dialects the orig- 
inal condition of Chinookan, Inasmuch as the phonetics of Lower 
Chinook is closely allied to that of the neighboring Coast Salish 
(such as the Tillamook and Chehalis), the interesting possibility pre- 
sents itself that the Chinookan tribes were formerly all located cast 
of the Coast range and that some of them, proceeding down the 
river in their well-built canoes, came to the Pacific coast and there 
assimilated the phonetic system of their new neighbors. This, 
however, is confessedly mere speculation, and needs confirmatory 
evidence.* 

Leaving aside these phonetic differences, perhaps the most strik 
ing morphologic difference is in the treatment of the demonstrative 
pronouns, Both the upper and lower dialects possess different 
forms for the various relations of near the speaker, near the person 

! Characteristic Coast features found in Lower Chinook but not in Wishram are be- 
sides : the presence ol the- voiceless palatal spirant a" as in German 174 ( Wisbram employs 
instead à voiceless palatal spirant » pronounced far forward, yet quite distinct acoustically 
from i^, which to Wishram ears sounds like}; and the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween wi and P and also n and s, a characteristic Coast Salish phonetic feature, 

* Such a movement of the Chinook down the river would satixfactorily explain also the 
severed position of the Salish Tillamook, in Oregon, who arr separated from the linguistic- 
ally related Chehalis only by Chinookan tribes — Even though all the Salish tribes be of 
interior provenience, es generally believed, their occupancy of the. Pacific cosst, including 
the region directly north and south of the Columbia, may have long antedated the coming 
to the coast of the Chinook, See A. B. Lewis, ~ Tribes of ihe Columbia Valley and the 
Coast of Washington and Oregon," Afemeirs f At American Anthropological Atcocta- 
Hien, 1906, 1, pt. 2, p. 198. 
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addressed, and near the person spoken of, and both distinguish the 
three numbers and the three genders of the singular in the demon- 
strative. Whereas, however, the Lower Chinook further distin- 
guishes between visibility and invisibility of the person or object, no 
such difference could be observed in the use of the demonstratives 
in Wishram. Moreover, the principle of formation of the demon- 
stratives is, in detail, quite dissimilar in the two groups. In Lower 
Chinook the demonstrative is built up of three exceedingly weak 
phonetic elements: a consonant expressing visibility or invisibility, 
a vowel or consonant denoting the number and gender of the person 
or object referred to, and a consonant or two vowels defining the 
demonstrative relation, In Wishram the principle of formation is 
simpler; each demonstrative form is built up of two agglutinated 
syllables, one of which is the short form of a 3d pers. pronoun 
(defining both gender and number), and the other a characteristic 
element indicating the demonstrative relation, Speaking generally, 
the demonstratives in Wishram seem to stand in much closer rela- 
tion to the personal pronouns than they do in the lower dialects 
Reference was made above to the general tendency toward 
onomatopoesis in the Chinookan dialects. The impression which 
Professor Boas had obtained of such a character in his study of the 
lower dialects was in every way confirmed by my own study of the 
Wishram, The frequent rhetorical lengthening or shortening of 
vowels and consonants, the duplication or quintuplication of imi- 
tative elements, and the frequent use of onomatopoetic particles in 


8) 1 For convenience of comparison the demonstrativer of both Lower Chinook and 


the Wishram forms immediately above : 


Мас. Fem. +N au er Trial Plural 
Near isi Person pera ) diua йм? uca ail 
Ак { (жт (xa) (ай) (a teri) (xti) } 
Near 2d Person { рем йлаты балалы сайхалы лаан 
шег яи) (заи) (ғаға) (rîca) (г-ға) ) 
Near 3d ren d тіліп dria Airis my» ip ' 
Ae boo (гл) (xaX) (ж-ага) (xare) (xa) ) 
-noums in Wish- ya(x) a(x) fal x) cia (x) da (a) | 
ram 


The Lower Chinook forms here given are those implying visibility, The correspond. 
ing demonstrative used to refer to invisible objects are obtained by changing the initia 
wta- 
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lieu of verb-stems are not the only phenomena which illustrate this 
onomatopoetic tendency. Most characteristic of Wishram, and prob- 
ably of the other Chinookan dialects also, is the employment of a 
series of changes in the manner and, to some extent, in the place of 
articulation of the various consonants, in order to express diminution 
and augmentation. This singular rhetorico-grammatical process 
works in such a way that all surd and sonant stopped consonants be- 
come exploded consonants (better known as “ fortis ") to express the 
diminutive idea (i. e. ^ and û become û, d and f become //, ғапа 
è become Æ), while all surd and exploded consonants become 
sonant to express the augmentative (i, e. p and ~/ become 4, ¢ and 
!/ become d, & and £/ become z, 4 and g/ become £g); in the 
case of the velar consonants a possible change to the “ fortis" to 
denote the diminutive is attended also by a more forward, i. e. 
palatal, articulation (i. ¢. ¢ and y become, not g/, but #/), More- 
over, the sibilant consonants с, ıe, and te on the one hand, and s, 
, and és/on the other, are related to each other as augmentative 
and diminutive consonants, while dj may sometimes, though rarely, 
be employed as the augmentative grade of fe and 7s (e. g., idji£-) 
(ле ‘big wagon, from isibisib 'wagon. The guttural spirant 
X becomes x in the diminutive form.  Subjoined are a few illus- 
trations for the purpose of making the process more easily under- 
stood. The normal word in Wishram for ‘ hip-joints' is cé/a/ka/, 
The diminutive of this word is sûlal, in which, it will be noticed, 
the c of the first word has been changed to sin consonance with 
our rule. The word sé#/a/éai would be appropriately used to 
designate a baby's hip-joints, for instance. On the other hand the 
augmentative would require a change of the fortis &/ to a sonant ¢ 
— hence egdélkal is used to denote * big hip-joints,' as of a giant. 
Similarly, while 22/217 with velar fortis (¢/) is the normal word 
for ‘knee,’ aix! with palatal fortis (4£/) and guttural spirant 
pronounced farther front (x) is the diminutive, and egóz/ with sonant 
velar {g ) the augmentative. Not infrequently there is a slight 
change of meaning accompanying the phonetic change. Thus, 
while ic/i'móm (masc.) denotes ‘eagle,’ wtsfi'néx (neut) with 
diminutive consonantism means ‘bird’; :4/a/amar denotes ' stone," 
but sga/amraf with augmentative consonantism means ‘rock.’ It 
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must not be supposed that this characteristic consonant-gradation 
is confined to the noun; it is found just as well in every other part 
of speech. An example of its use in the verb will serve to give an 
idea of its rhetorical possibilities. — /nzgZ/teim: is the normal word 
for ‘I struck him with it," If the verb-stem -f/eim: appears, with 
diminutive consonantism, as -fsier, it implies that the person struck 
is small; if the verbal prefix -ge/-, which implies in this case 
intent to hit, is pronounced -Lz-, the implication is that the 
missile used is a small one. Hence we have four forms : inig £ltcttm 
' I hit him. with ЗЕ," рте * I hit him (a child perhaps) with it,’ 
ип! АЙС ‘I hit him with it (something small), апа теб 
* T hit him (a child) with it (something small) It would seem then 
necessary, so far as Chinookan grammar is concerned, to allow as a 
regular grammatical process, alongside of reduplication, vowel 
change or "ablaut," and pre-, in-, and suffixation, a fourth process 
—consonant-pradation or “ ablaut."” 

Turning again to morphology, there was one feature which was 
well calculated to arouse a certain degree of surprise. The work 
which had been done on Lower Chinook disclosed a paucity of 
tenses that is, on the whole, quite in accordance with the general 
morphologic character of many American linguistic stocks. In 
Wishram, however, I found that it was necessary to distinguish 
carefully six tenses: Ist, a tense characterized by the prefix ga- 
(before consonants) or gal- (before vowels) in certain cases option- 
ally by the prefixed consonant m-), which refers to time long past, 
say more than one year ago, and which is used regularly in the re- 
cital of myths; 2d, a tense characterized by the prefix mi- (before 
consonants) or aig- (before vowels), used to refer somewhat indefi- 
nitely to time past and which is used in speaking of events that 
happened say less than a year ago, yet more than a couple of days; 
3d, a tense characterized by prefixed mr- (before consonants) ûr wal- 
(before vowels) and suffixed -a, which seems to refer to recent time 
exclusive of to-day, more specifically to yesterday; ath, a tense 
characterized by prefixed f- (before consonants) or tg- (before 
vowels), which refers to an action already performed to-day; sth, 
a tense characterized normally by sufhxed -s, referring to an action 
now going on but, as it seems, with the implication of its soon being 
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completed ; and 6th, a future tense, normally characterized by pre- 
fixed a- (before consonants) or a/- (before vowels) and suffixed -a.! 
Besides this series of six positively characterized tenses, 1 should 
not omit to mention that some verbs, when referring to present 
time, are morphologically tenseless, and seem to form their immedi- 
ate past tense by a verbal prefix -/- which ordinarily denotes action 
toward the speaker.* 

In this connection I may also mention a group of verb-forms 
which are characterized by the consonant / (assimilated in nasal 
surroundings to #) suffixed or infixed to the verb-stem, sometimes 
by -/a/ (or -man) suffixed to the verb-stem. These forms denote 
Írequentative or continuative action and, as a rule, do not allow the 
verb to be further characterized by a tense element. They may 
then, from a certain point of view, be considered as forming a 
seventh tense — the present tense with no implication of comple- 
tion, The most interesting point about these /-frequentatives is 


1 Examples — 


Tax: са-Ғонм mi-Fonu та-Ғожы 
£n miyhya mayüya 
ent" | 

|. p | rûya maliya 
went 1 
gatcigtikel miicigitkel татса 
' % saw him ' | 
гаЛкак nigizals safixhxwa 
‘he became’ 
сасып üx "ICE niir насип 
‘they two did to me’ | M 
i-Fonm Pem. -Foin Fer. a-Fonm 
j 
| dan Qu А 
йе екі (із !кїш E 
"he looks at him ' 
irixux — ai xüxwa 


сй cgnux£ acgnüxwa 
Thos dxf (—a +e 4 xf) means ‘she ыз! but *she was sitting" is rendered 
by das, in which the prefix -w- has been changed to -. CL, for this interchange, 
"'ugwat *they fiy (away from me) ' und рші * they fly toward (me ).' 
P Such frequentatire forms are : 


With Tesan-sion FusotrgsraTivm 
азаптай tksáànbnam?z 
* they jumped in the water ' ‘they keep jumping mm the water ' 


(verb-atem dma) 
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that certain verb-stems apparently infix the / ог м. If our English 
word 'look,' e. g., were also a Wishram verb-stem, ‘he looked at 
it' would be i/eri/eo£, but * he keeps looking at it' would probably 
be fciüleslk! | pass over many other verbal peculiarities, such as 
the distributive suffix -yw (aéré/waya ‘we shall go home, but 
alzkiwaywwa ‘we shall go each to his own home") or the passive 
suffix -£x (сї хит ' he ate it up, but yu£zmimix * it is eaten up") to 
mention the considerable difficulty experienced in analyzing the noun, 
apart from its syntactic elements which are transparent enough. 
The pronominal elements prefixed to the noun (every noun is 
either masculine singular, feminine singular, neuter singular, dual, 
or plural) are in Lower Chinook identicat with the pronominal 
object elements incorporated into the transitive verb, except for the 
leminine singular, which in the noun shows 2- (from original wa-) 
as compared with -a- in the verb. In Wishram, however, the noun 
has prefixed a pronominal element differing from the corresponding 
element in the verb by an initial ze- (masc. and fem.) or ;- (neuter, dual, 
and plural) The following table shows the corresponding elements : 


NOUN IN WisHRAM NOUN tN CHINOOK Ов). ім 











WISHRAM VEER 
masc. tti-, i- ГА -{- 
fem. ша-, а- ð- -й- 
neut. i- = AL. 
dual с, (ёе) -, (85) -¢-, (-5-) 
pl. id- ГА 2 

gatuübkna Іама 
"he jumped" ' he keeps jumping ' 
twit fpunaba teeing wife" nar pe 
(he grasped him with his clawa ' ' he scratches him ' 
gakdügwiptck kdügwi/ptek 
* she gathered driftwood " ‘she keeps gathering driftwood 
guyükwa yugwáai 
‘he flew ' ‘he flies about." 
! Some examples of. this phenamenoo : 
МҮтти Тккзи-нон Бвкогимтаттуа 
‘he hid himself" * he fa hiding himself’ 
E ісіне? 
‘he used it! "he keeps using it* 
кп lithe кашка 
‘ghe looks at me" ‘she keeps looking at me’ 
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The choice between wi- wa- and F- a- in Wishram is dependent 
chiefly upon considerations of syllabic length: sev *land' (cf. 
Chinook 71e'&), but zzàanuk ' beaver '; scimal ^ marrow ' (cf. Chinook 
mala), but agagilak * woman.’ 

It had been hoped that some light would be thrown on the 
derivative elements of the noun, but it cannot be claimed that all 
desirable success was attained in this direction, Perhaps the most 
transparent derivative elements that were found are the suffixes -A 
and -waf The former of these seems to denote a group, particu- 
larly a grove of trees, Thus the word Jum * apple’ (borrowed, 
of course, from the French /a pomme) forms the derivative noun 
йин} ‘orchard’ The suffix -mar is perhaps best defined as 
denoting ‘something used for so and so.’ For instance, isgxus 
denotes ‘the eyes, isgxrismat means * something for the eyes," i, e, 
spectacles An interesting group of nouns is formed by descriptive 
verb phrases, such nouns being in effect pure verb forms, The 
loon, e. g., is described as 'he shouts along the river ' (tci-£Zimat 
wine) and 'telescope' is rendered by ‘people keep looking 
through it' (géxe£dgzlim). 

The most puzzling linguistic phenomenon found in Wishram, 
because it is at complete variance with what we lave in the lower 
dialects, is the use of a certain number of loosely taggedon postposi- 
tions, in some cases optionally prepositions: We have a suffix -fa 
denoting 'in' or ‘at,’ a suffix -am/ meaning either ‘towards,’ or 
‘from,’ a suffixed or prefixed element Adr meaning ‘for,’ the post- 
ог pre-positions dmnx! and £szg! meaning ' with ' or '* made out of,’ 
and an element -A£/r, meaning * when,' suffixed to verb forms? "The 

! Further examples of this suffix are: (giefrereé ‘load ' (from verb-atem. ir *to 
carry оп one's back’); itifiewar ‘tools’ (verb-atem -үз/ “іп ue’); ofizedcamar 
* plane” (verb-stem -rae © tò plane "J 

! The folluwing examples illustrate the use of these elements with nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs : 

бас шітайы ‘in the river; diwyabe wife "in this country" (lit, *this-in 
country * | ; дад ИШДЕН * where he iaw bim” {gairi NLE ‘he saw him"), 

lam! ; seimayidmt * to er fram the river '; wirê naliyam * you are bigger than ] ' 
(lit, your bigness [is] me-from, compared with me") ; dnutiam! apr ‘io where she 
goes out towards [us] (a/f.Y "she goes out towards"), the sun,” Le, + east," 

(dma: cde дата "fort whom P ; Alim! bam ‘from, belonging to Fort Simene." 

dm Eni ; ipdb Euac amEni * made out of young oak." 

ÉEnEpi( ngi)* ag/ uigri np * with a knife." 

REP! gayuyabhr * whenhe went; mé/dckachE? " when I wasachild, In length- 
ened form AFF it means * as s00n пз' : gayarpaid^? * ns soon as he went,’ 
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extent of pronominal incorporation of indirect objects and the use 
of local or relational prefixes in the verb are such in the Chinookan 
dialects that the employment of these local tags (one might be 
inclined to call them “ cases,” if they had less individuality) seems 
quite unnecessary. Itis of considerable theoretic importance, there- 
fore, to note that the neighboring Sahaptian dialects, quite similarly 
to the Klamath, make an extended use of such case-suffixes. We 
would then have here a good example of the grammatice, not merely 
lexical, influence that dialects of one linguistic stock may exert on 
geographically contiguous dialects of a fundamentally distinct stock.' 

In conclusion a few words may be devoted to the mythology of 
the Upper Chinook. I have not as yet enough texts of myths to 
present a really complete description of the mythologic concepts 
and elements present in the tales of the Wishram, but some of the 
main points seem patent enough, As in other Indian mythologies 
it is believed that there was a time antedating the present one when 
animals walked about as men, though having approximately the 
same mental and, to a large extent, physical characteristics as now. 
At that time, when there were no Indians, properly speaking, in the 
country, but only anthropomorphic animals, many things were not 
as they should be, and, in order to make the country fit for habita- 
tion by the Indians destined to hold it, it was necessary for a culture- 
hero or transformer to rectify the weak points in creation, This 
transformer is, as in the plateau regions to the east, the Coyote. 
There is a cycle of myths made up of local tales telling how Coyote 
traveled all the way up the Columbia river, transforming monsters 
and instructing the people in the various arts of life. This string of 
local tales is, if I am not mistaken, continued in unbroken succes- 
sion by the Sahaptian tribes living farther up the river, so that we 
have here a series of myths, belonging together vet distributed over 
a large number of different tribes, Some of the things that Coyote 
does are: to stock the Columbia with fish that had been withheld 
from the rest of the world by two women; to transform two women, 
who entice wayfarers, into birds; to provide the people of the 

1 Of the postpositive elements given above, three, Adora, fe kei, and dm Eni, are 


кирип Сын И HERE; “бе (cf. Yakima -fa * in"), This explains their 
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Cascades country with mouths that had formerly been lacking; to 
instruct men in the art of catching white salmon in basket traps and 
of spearing and steaming salmon ; to put an end to the atrocities of 
the merman wlio swallows canoes with men and all, and of the dread 
woman, Atlatlatia, who steals children and roasts them оп ап 
island still pointed out at the Long Narrows; and soon, In all 
this Coyote is distinctly the benefactor of mankind, but at the same 
time he is, as often elsewhere, conceived of as cunning, deceitful, 
and gluttonous, In some stories, particularly in such as do not 
belong to the cycle of Coyote as Transformer, he is an insufferable 
marplot, as when he, contrary to Eagle's injunction, opens a box 
containing the souls of his and Eagle's wife and son, thus bringing 
death into the world. At the same time he is indescribably obscene ; 
some of the deeds of this kind performed by the culture-hero of the 
Tillamook, as communicated by Professor Boas, are also told by 
the Wishram of him. Although Coyote is the main transformer, I 
think it would be incorrect to speak of him as the hero of the 
Wishram. This point comes out clearly when Coyote himself, in 
one of the transformation myths, admits that he is no chief, that 
title being reserved, among the animals, for the Eagle and the 
Salmon. These two may, indeed, be considered the true heroes of 
Wishram myth, their deeds being narrated with considerable sym- 
pathy and admiration. The Salmon, in particular, may be described 
as the local hero of the Chinookan tribes, an elaborate salmon myth 
being common to both the Lower Chinook and the Wishram. 1 
cannot say definitely whether Bluejay, who figures so prominently 
as buffoon among the coast tribes, such as the Kathlamet and Qui- 
naiult, occupies a corresponding position among the Wishram. So 
far as the material collected is concerned, he is quite a subordinate 
character, and 1 suspect that he is almost entirely superseded by 
Coyote. The mischievous and spiteful elements of his character, as 
of the Mink of more westerly and northerly regions, are embodied 
also in the Weasel, 

Besides the main type of myth — i. e. the Transformer or Cul- 
ture-hero myth, one can discern also a species of nature myth. that 
is somewhat different in character, This type is represented, e. m., 
by the tale of the contest between the East Wind and the West 
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Wind, in which the latter proves successful. Another example of 
this type is the struggle of the five East Wind brothers with the five 
Thunder brothers, resulting in the death of all but one of the latter, 
which exception accounts for the existence of a certain amount of 
thunder to-day. 

The single myth motives of Wishram mythology are many, 
probably most of them, found distributed over considerable areas 
elsewhere. Such well-known incidents as the magic increase of a 
small amount of food, the blundering imitation of the host, the life 
and death contest at gambling bones, the unsuccessful attempt to 
destroy strangers in an overheated sweat-house, the abandonment 
and later enrichment of a poor boy while his maltreaters are 
starving — all these and many others are common property of the 
Northwest Pacific coast and regions to the east and south, though 
the setting in which they occur may vary indefinitely. On the 
whole, the chief interest of Wishram mythology seems to lie in its 
transitional character between the mythologies of the coast and of 
the plateau. Although it shares, as we have seen, a local and 
specifically Chinookan salmon myth with the Lower Chinook, many 
of the myth motives are not duplicated farther down the river, 
but are found in other regions, such as the plateaus. Неге again 
we observe that linguistic and cultural, more specifically mythologic, 
distribution areas are by no means necessarily congruent. 

UsivERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

BERKELEY. 


THE EARLY HISTORY AND THE NAMES OF 
THE ARAPAHO 


By HUGH LENOX SCOTT 


The Cheyenne and the Arapaho are the westernmost represent- 
atives of the Algonquian linguistic family, which occupied a large 
part of northern North America from the Atlantic ocean to the 
Rocky mountains. 

Captain W. P. Clark, Second cavalry, U. S. A., in his able work 
on Zndian Sign Language (p. 39), makes the statement that " very 
reliable tradition locates this tribe in western Minnesota several hun- 
dred years ago, meeting the Cheyennes as they (the Cheyennes) 
came out on the prairie, and for many years moving and camping 
with or near them, so that for all practical purposes they were one 
people, and the history of one relates very closely to the history of 
the other." While this is probably true, diligent research has not 
yet brought to light any tradition that definitely places the Arapaho 
in a territory farther east than the Missouri river; and in the scant 
early references to the Cheyenne east of that stream, I have been 
able to find no mention whatever of the Arapaho. 

There are at present three known main divisions of the Arapaho 
tribe, viz, the Northern, the Southern, and the Atsina or Gros 
Ventres of the Prairie —often called in earlier times Les Gros 
Ventres de Fort des Prairies, after the fort of that name on the 
saskatchewan. These latter were formerly sometimes confounded 
with the Blackfeet, with whom they were wont to roam ; and also 
with the Gros Ventres of the Missouri, or Hidatsa, who belong to 
the Siouan linguistic family. 

Since 1874 the Northern Arapaho have lived with the Shoshoni 
near Fort Washakie, Wyoming; the Southern Arapaho with the 
southern Cheyenne on the Canadian river and its branches in Okla- 
homa ; the Gros Ventres of the Prairies near the Assiniboin on Milk 
river, Montana, Each division has its individual name in the sign 
language of the plains. 

545 
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Probably the first white men to see the Arapaho were those who 
accompanied the expedition of La Verendrye in 1742-43. These 
also first saw the Black hills and Badlands of Dakota, and the 
northern Rocky mountains. A number of tribes are mentioned in 
La Verendrye's report ' as being near the Black hills and the Rocky 
mountains at that time, but only five of these can now be recog- 
nized with any degree of probability, These are as follows : 

1. Gens dela Flèche collie ou Sioux des Prairies, the mention of 
whom disposes of the assertion, made by some writers, that the 
Sioux did not reach the Black hills until 1775-76. 

2. The Mantanes, or Mandans of Dakota. 

3. Gens des Chevanx, referring probably to the Cheyenne, the 
identification of whom will be treated at a future time. 

4. Les Beaux Hommes, probably Crows, or Absáruka, who are 
said to have been a very handsome people. Catlin" especially was 
impressed by their fine appearance: " A Crow is known wherever 
he is met by his beautiful white dress, and his tall and elegant 
figure; the greater part of the men being six feet. . . . The 
Crows are very handsome and gentlemanly Indians. . . . ] have 
just been painting a number of the Crows, fine-looking and noble 
gentlemen. They are really as handsome and well-formed set of 
теп ая сап Бе seen in any part of the world. There is a sort of 
ease and grace added to their dignity of manners, which gives them 
the air of gentlemen at once," 

5. Les Gens би Serpent, readily recognizable as the Shoshoni 
or Snake Indians. 

In addition to these tribes, La Verendrye mentions the Gens de 
l'Arc, the Gens de la petite Cerise, and Les Pioya, none of whom | 
can now identify ; but as it is well known by their common tradi- 
tions that the Kiowa, Kiowa Apache, and Arapaho were in this 
northern territory in the middle of the eighteenth century, it is not 
improbable that these tribes may have been comprehended in the 
list. 

The Arapaho have been known by many different names, usu- 
ally given in their own language by interpreters from other tribes. 

! Murgry, ZMroutserier, v1, 595, 1885; 

Y North. American. Indians, 1, 45, 49, London, 1841. 
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The French name, Gros Ventres, is first mentioned in the report 
of Legardeur de Saint Pierre, who wrote as follows from Fort de la 
Reine, on Assiniboine river, in 1751 :' 

** Mais mes forces me l'eussent-elles permis, la. guerre que toutes ces 
nations avoient contre les [actchejlini, les Brochets et Gros-Ventres, 
auroit été un obstacle insurmontable."' 

This indicates that the Gros Ventres were in the Blackfoot 
country in 1751, and contradicts the statement in Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales (p. 224) that they reached that country early in the nine- 
teenth century. 

In 1789 this band again appears under the name “ Fall Indians," 
the translation of their Cree designation, because they lived near 
the falls of the Saskatchewan. Mackenzie“ says: 

'* Next to them [the Blackfeet], and who extend to the confluence of 
the South and North branch [of the Saskatchewan], are the Fall, or Big- 
bellied Indians, who may amount to about 6oo warriors. . . . The Fall, 
or Big-bellied Indians, are from the South-Eastward also, and of a people 
who inhabit the plains from the North. bend of the last mentioned river 
(Мізвізонгу |, latitude 47.32. North, longitude 101.25. West, to the South 
bend of the Assiniboin River, to the number of seven hundred men. Some 
of them occasionally come to the latter river to exchange dressed buffalo 
robes and bad wolf-skins for articles of no great value. '' 

This information, coupled with the fact that the Gros Ventres 
of the Prairie and the Arapaho belong to the Algonquian family, 
constitutes the only record, so far as is known to me, that the Ara- 
paho have come from the direction of Minnesota. 

Edward Umfreville* says : 

This [Fall] nation is thus named by. us, and by the Nethethawa 
[Cree] Indians, from their inhabiting a country on the Southern branch 
of the river [Saskatchewan], where the rapids are frequent. As they are 
not very numerous, and have a harsh, guttural language peculiar to them- 
selves, | am induced to think they are a tribe that has detached itself 
from some distant nation, with which we are not as yet acquainted. 

* This is another instance of the impropriety of the appellation 
bestowed upon these Indians by the Canadian French, who call them Gros 
| " Margry, op. cit., vt, n. 640. 

* Poyager from Montreal tothe Friurm amd Pace Oreami im tke. Vears 12780 and 


iya Pp. lb, Irri, London, 1801. 
3 Present Stade of. Hudion'r Bay, p. 197, 1790. 
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Ventres or ' Big Bellies,! whereas, rather than being remarkable for their 
corpulency, they are as comely and well proportioned as any Indians. 

"Though we have interpreters for all the other languages, none has 
yet gained a sufficient knowledge of the Gros Ventres tongue to make 
themselves understood, the general medium of conversation with them 
being the Blackfoot language, which is agreeable and readily acquired. '' 

The same linguistic difficulty has been observed wherever the 
Arapaho have been met, It first came to my notice in 1877, at the 
mouth of the Marias; again at Fort Belknap on Milk river, and 
later among the Southern Arapaho, where the services of the veteran 
Cheyenne interpreter, Ben Clark, were generally brought into requi- 
sition because most of the Arapaho understood Cheyenne while many 
of their oldest men spoke Comanche as well. 

Captain W. Р. Clark, in 1880, speaking of the Arapaho lan- 
guage, said that ‘it is almost an impossibility for a white man to 
learn to speak it, . . . At neither of the three agencies during the 
past season was there an interpreter.” I believe, however, that it 
is possible, though difficult, for a white man to learn Arapaho if he 
be willing to expend the labor in acquiring it, although it shares 
with the Kiowa the reputation of being the most difficult language 
between the Missouri and the Rockies. 

Lewis and Clark,' in 1806, call them Paunch Indians and Gens 
de Panse as well as Fall Indians. 

Alexander Henry, the younger,! in 1808, confirmed Umfreville 
and Mackenzie, saying : 

"The Big Bellies, or Rapid Indians, ate now stationed south of the 
Slaves,’ between the South Branch [of the Saskatchewan] and the Mis- 
sourie. Formerly they inhabited the point of land between the North 
and South branches of the Saskatchewan to the junction of those two 
streams ; from which circumstance, it is supposed, they derived the name 
of Rapid Indians. They are of the same nation as the Big Bellies of the 
Missourie, whom I have already mentioned.* ‘Their dress, customs, and 
manners appear to me to bethe same, — Formerly they were very numerous, 
and much dreaded by the neighboring nations. But since the smallpox 
` Statistical Review, in Americam State Papers, indian Affairs, 1, p. 717, 1832. 

1 Henry- Thompson Journal, Coues ed., p 530. 

"The term Slaves is applied by Henry to the Blackfeet. See pp, $23 and 533 of 
bis journal, 

V This, however, is a mistake, since the latter are the Hidatsa, à Siouan tribe. 
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their numbers have diminished very much, through the effects of that 
baneful disease, and in consequence of depredations committed upon 
them by tribes with whom they have been at variance. The Slaves 
[Blackfeet] have fought many bloody battles with them, though they are 
how on amicable terms." ‘They are a more industrious people, and com- 
monly bring us a good trade in . . . grizzly bear and buffalo robes, In 
dressing. these robes they are far superior to the Slaves and fully equal to 
the Mandanes,"' 

Lewis and Clark? call them **Kanenavish" or "Gens. dea 
Vaches," and place tbem “on heads of the Paducas fork of the 
river Platte, and south fork of Cheyenne river," ? They also say 
these nations all live to the southwest by south to the west of the 
Rickenes ; all speak different languages, all follow the buffalo, and 
winter near the mountains. Henry‘ says the “Schians and Sioux — 
for the camp was composed of both of these nations, and a few Buffalo 
Indians" — meaning Arapaho. This camp was to the east of tlic 
Black hills of Dakota in 1806. He further identifies (p. 384) the 
Kaninavish with the Buffalo Indians, or Arapahos, as follows : 

‘Near the sources of these two rivers [one the Platte] they [the 
Cheyennes] make their annual hunts of bear and beaver in company with 
the Buffalo Indians or as some call them Caneninavish tribe inhabiting 
that part of the country they consist of about seo tents." 

H. M. Brackenridge," in his table of the Indian nations of Loui- 
siana, mentions the ''Kan-ne-na-wish, — 1,500 warriors, 3,000 
souls, a wandering people, on the heads of the Yellow Stone 
river. Also (p. 86) " Paunch Indians, 800 warriors, 2,500 souls, 
northeast of the Missouri near the head, trade with the British," but 
inimical to Americans: and the “Gros Ventres of the Prairie" 
northeast of the Missouri 

This is somewhat at variance with the statement in Blackfcor Lodpe Tales (p. 244], 
derived fram Clark, to the effect that they were at peace with the Blackfeet until 1862, 

Lam, Shite Papers, op. cit, p. 716. 

"The Thwaites edition of Lewis and Clark (vol. 1, p. 190, i904) has “Kun na- 
nar- Wesh — (Gens des Vach) Hlue beeds," — Note by editor on the same page: '*.. , 
Meaning * cow-people * — that is, Buffalo tribe. — The Indian name here given — written 
by Biddle (L p. 34) Kaninaviesch —is only a Chippewa appellation of that tribe, now 
known asthe Arapaho, . . , (See Mooney's sketch of thia people, in. £4 £ Aur, Erk- 
тә. Кер. 1892-93, pp« 953-957." 

! Up. cit, p. 377. 

? Viewer af Lamisraua, p. 85, 1814, 

Ам анти, м Ж. с=т 
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Captain W. P. Clark (p. 40) and others say that the Northern 
and Southern Arapaho separated about 1868. The following quo- 
tations, however, will show that they and the Northern and Southern 
Cheyenne had separated as far back at least as 1816: 

‘The Shiennes associated with these wandering tribes, are a small 
band of seceders, from the nation of the same name, residing upon the 
Shienne river. ‘They are said to be daring and ferocious. They are, 
however, kept under restraint by the energy and firmness of their chief. 
The Bear's Tooth, who is the principal chief of the Arapahoes,.and the 
head chief of all these nations, possesses great influence over the whole." 
The Arapaho, Cheyenne, and others ‘formerly carried on a Jim- 
ited trade with the Spaniards of Mexico, with whom they exchanged 
dressed bison skins for blankets, wheat flower, maize, etc., but their sup- 
plies of these articles are now cut off, by a war which they are at present 
waging against that people. ‘They also, at distant periods, held a kind 
of fair, on the tributary of the Platte [whence the name Grand Camp 
creek], near the mountains, at which they obtained British merchandise 
from the Shiennes of Shienne river, who obtained the same at the Mandan 
village, from the British traders that frequent that part of our territory. 
Last winter, they traded a great number of horses and mules, with a party 
of white men, who had ascended the Red river. . . . The Kiawss, 
Arrapahoes, and Kaskaias or Bad-hearts, had been assembled together, 
with forty-fve French hunters in the employ of Mr. Choteau and Mr. 
Demun of St. Louis. They had assembled for the purpose of holding 
a trading council with a band of Shiennes, These last had been 
recently supplied with goods by the British traders on the Missouri, and 
had come to exchange them with the former for horses, The Kiawas, 
Arrapahoes, etc., who wander in the extensive plains of the Arkansas and 
Red river, have always great numbers of horses, which they rear with 
much less difficulty than the Shiennes, whose country is cold and 
barren,” ' 

This also shows the Cheyenne to have been intermediaries 
between the British traders in the north through the Mandan, as 
well as the Indians of the southern plains, for horses in 1816: 

Fowler, writing in 1821,* says : 

‘Tt is but Justice to Say we find the Kiawa the best Indeans possing 
more firmness and manly deportment than the arrapoho and less arogance 
! Laog, £x pedition fo the Kocby Mountaini, Y, p. 502 5 11, p. 367, Phila,, 1823. 

! See ulso Meary-Taompion Journals, Coues ed. 

* Journal of Jacob Fowler, Coues ed., 68, 1898. 
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and Hatey Pride than the Ietan — we Ware Invited this day to Eat With 
one of the arrapoho Cheefs He Seet before us a dish of fat meat of Which 
We Eat plentyfully We Ware then asked if We new what kind of meat 
We Ware Eating We told him We did not He then Said it Wa[s] a dog 
telling us it [was] a great feest With the Indeans — and. that He Invited 
us for that purpose." 

The Comanche call the Arapaho Swriet-tethha, i. е.” dog caters, 
aterm of reproach, The Shoshoni have the same name for them, 

Morse" thus speaks of the Southern Arapaho ; 

* Their number is estimated at 15,060. — Their country extends from 
the head waters of the Kansas, south to the Rio del Norte. They are.a 
warlike people, and often make predatory and murderous excursions on 
their eastern and. northern neighbors." 

After Morse's time very little notice seems to lave been. taken 
of them. 

R. Graham,’ Indian agent in 1824, testified as follows : 

t The Arrepahas, who inhabit the country south of the Yellow Stone, 
and who are also erratic, and depend entirely upon the chase, are a tribe 
of the Blackfoot" Indians; making the range of these Indians along the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, from the Rio del Norte to the Saska-tche- 
wine." 

Fowler in 1822 and Farnham in 1839 mention them às being 
near the Arkansas. Prince Maximilian of Wied (18 34)* follows 
Mackenzie, and adds: 

** They are well made, little differing in appearance from the Piekanns, 
and other Blackfeet, . . . Well informed persons affirm, that they have 
at present noL more than zoo tents; and from 4oo to soo warriors. 
-. - The Buffalo skins, dressed by them, are said to be now better 
than those of most of the other Indians. In the main, their customs 
agree with those of the Blackfeet, and they dispose of their dead in. the 
same manner. They are reputed to be brave in war. Their language 
is the most difficult of all those of the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, 
The Fur Company had not a single interpreter for this language, though 
great pains had been taken to procure one, 

з Resort to the. Secretary ef Har, 1522, p. 253. 

‘American State Papers, Jndian Affairz, V, p. 451, 1834. 

"Gros Ventres of the Prairie are here confounded wih the Blackfeet, with whom 
they only roared. 

“үмгей ің North America; 1543, p. 234. 
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In describing a visit from the Gros Ventres des Prairies, when 
they came in great numbers to barter skins for brandy and ammuni- 
tion, Maximilian says + 

“ (Jur situation was everything but agreeable, for these same Indians 
had entirely demolished a fort, on the frontiers of Canada, two years before, 
killed a clerk, and eighteen other persons, besides murdering several other 
white people in those parts; they had, in addition to this, had a quarrel 
with Lewis and Clark." 

Albert Gallatin" has some account of them, as has Father de 
Smet, the noted missionary The latter says: 

‘The Gros-Ventres of the plains appear to me to have the advantage 
over the others [Blackfeet], in being more adroit, more docile, and 
courageous ; but they are more strongly attached to their old superstitions, 
and are terrible dewnrmders, as the Canadian employees here call shameless 
beggars: . ; - [p. 256:] They are improperly mnked among the Black. 
Feet: besides they did not originate in the country, they do not speak 
their language, and are different im many respects. , . . The Gros 
Ventres of the plains are a branch of the Rapahoes, who roam over the 
plains of New Mexico, and those on the [latte and Nebraska rivers. ‘They 
separated from the nation a century and a half ago, on account of differ- 
ences between their chiefs The Gros-Ventres gave me this information." 

Dr F. V. Hayden* says : 

[have searched all the works within my reach, and cannot ascer- 
tain with certainty their track of migration. . . . At the present time 
[1862] the Arapohos are divided into two portions or bands. ‘The first 
portion call themselves na-ka-si'-nin, * People of the Sage,’ and number 
one hundred and cighty lodges. They wander about the sources of the 
South Platte and the region of Pike's Peak, also northward to the Red 
Buttes on the North Platte. Sometimes they extend their journeyings in 
search of buffalo along the foot of the Big-horn Mountains. . , . "They 
spent a large portion of the wintet of 1859 and ‘60 on the branches of 
Powder River, near the base of the. Big-horn Mountains. "The second 
band call themselves na-wuth'-i-ni-han, the meaning of which is obscure. 
[t implies a mixture of different kinds of people of different bands. 
‘They number two hundred lodges, and. range along tht Arkansas River 
and its tributaries, . . - It would seem from ' Long's Expedition to the 
(0 Oétrelaulogia America, 1, p. 132, 1836. 

è Wenera Mision, p. 254. 1863. 

! Krámoerephr and Philslezr af the AMrsisuri Valles, p. ұм, 1802. 
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Rocky Mountains," that the Arapohos occupied nearly their present dis- 
trict in 1819 and '20."' 

The same writer (p. 340) calls the Gros Ventres of the Prairie 
“ Atsinas”' and seems to think they separated from the Arapaho 
in the Platte country, but this is contrary to their traditions. He 
continues (pp, 340-41): 

* When this division took place is not now correctly known, though 
we think it must have occurred some time within the last century, . . . 
For the last hundred years or more they have lived on the Saskatchewan 
and near the sources of the Missouri. With the Blackfeet they have 
always been on terms of peace. . . . Their language is regarded by the 
traders and Indians as the most difficult to learn of any on the Upper 
Missouri. No trader has ever acquired it sufficiently to carry on even an 
ordinary conversation, , 

" In the year 1818, the Atsinas, having surprised and robbed one of 
the forts of the Hudson's Bay Company, on a tributary of the Saskatch- 
ewan, fled to the sources of the Missouri, where they passed the winter ; 
but, finding no traders there to furnish them with supplies or purchase 
their peltries, they continued their route across the mountains, and joined 
once more their old relations the Arapohos. Here. they resided and 
hunted in common with the latter tribe for the space of five years, during 
which time the small-pox passed among them, having been communicated 
through other tribes with whom they were at peace or carried on a traffic. 
This disease, at that time, destroyed about half their number, but secured 
the remainder from the next attack, which occurred in 1838. At this 
latter period the smali-pox only acted upon the young, and destroyed 
numbers of them, but the chiefs and elderly men escaped, so that the 
tribe was not reduced to the disorderly and helpless condition of the 
Blackfeet and other surrounding nations."' 

Hayden continues to narrate that in the summer of 1823, the 
Atsina becoming dissatisfied with the country of the Arapaho, and 
longing for some place where the buffalo were to be found in greater 
numbers, returned to the Blackfeet. On their northward march 
they fought two battles, one with a large party of trappers under 
the command of Sublette and Fontinelle ; the other with the Crow 
nation. In the former, while they maintained their position, their 
losses were severe. In the latter they were taken by surprise and 
ЕЕ The Hlackfoot name, meaning * gui." — Grinnell, @iordfowr Бару Үшін, р. 244. 
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completely routed. In the two engagements they lost about 125 
warriors, besides a large number of women and children who were 
taken prisoners by the Crows. 

During the winter of 1859-60, Hayden, with Raynolds, remained 
at Deer creek, near Laramie, Wyoming. Неге he met Friday, an 
educated Arapaho, from whom he obtained his Arapaho vocabulary, 
and of whom he speaks (p. 322) as follows: 

The early history of this man, as given by himself, cannot be 
devoid of interest. . . . He says, that at the time of the separation of 
the Atsinas from the Arapohos, they were all encamped together on the 
Cimarron.) The Mexicans usually came up from the south to trade with 
them. At this time thirty:of the’ Mexicans came, and the chief of the 
Atsina band wished them all to remain at hiscamp. ‘The chief of the Ara- 
poho band said, "Let half of the traders go to one camp and half to the 
other." A contest of words grew out of this, and finally the Atsina chief 
stabbed the Arapaho chief, and killed him, The brothers and sons of 
the murdered man immediately killed the first chief, and a battle com- 
menced, but the difficulty was settled before a great number were slain. 
The two bands then agreed to separate, one. portion ranging along the 
South Platte and Arkansas Kivers, the other passed through the North 
Park to Bridger's Pass, thence along the mountains to the Three Tetons. 
There they fell in with the mountain trappers, with whom they had a 
contest, and were driven toward the Yellowstone," where they were again 
attacked by the Crows, a large number killed, and many taken prisoners. 
The remainder escaped to the Blackfeet,’ 

It will be seen that these accounts harmonize to a great extent. 
Captain Clark? evidently refers to the same occurrence and says 
that Little Raven of the Arapaho informed him that the return to 
the north was made because the Kiowa and Comanche joined 
against them in war. 

It was at the time of the separation that Friday was lost. After 
wandering about in the mountains for several days, he was found by 
Fitzpatrick, a noted fur trader and formerly United States agent for 
the Arapaho, Friday was educated in St Louis, and died, it is 
thought, near Fort Washakie, Wyoming. 
^ VThot was when they separated after their five years’ stay with the Arapaho, 

' Compare Anfebiograpay of /amer P. Heckbueerth, p. 128, for an account of this 
fight im 1823. 

Sign Language, p. 198. 
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Captain W. F. Raynolds ! says : 

i Weare now on waters flowing to the westward and into a branch 
of Lewis Fork [5nake river] which Bridger says is known to the trappers 
as Gros Ventres Fork, the Gros Ventres Indians being commonly in the 
habit of passing by this valley in their annual trips across the mountains ; 
there is here also a Gros Ventre Pass." 

Hayden? says the Arapaho call the Atsina 7o-7-#in'-a, “ people 
who beg." Compare Father de Smet, above cited, and Mooney* 
who has AMin" agna, " beggars,” and who says further that the sign 
for “ big belly" alsa means “ beggars," but it is not explained how 
this can be; and Î, for one, fail to understand this interpretation. 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Percés, in 1903, gave me the Nez Perce 
name for the Gros Ventres, which means “ belly people." 

As to the sign for Gros Ventres, it will be noted that they are 
called *' belly" or "gut" people by many tribes, and it is highly 
probable that this name was received before they obtained horses, 
at which time they were more stationary than they subsequently 
were; that they resided on the Belly river, and this pave them their 
name (although it is just as possible that the river obtained its name 
from them); that they afterward moved to the falls of the Sas- 
katchewan and were named Fall Indians by the Cree, probably at 
the time of the arrival of the Cree in that country. They were 
called ** Gros Ventres " by the French and ** Fall Indians" by the 
English. The sign might mean "belly people" or "big belly 
people" according to whether it was made with emphasis or not. 

In speaking of the Arapaho, W. P. Clark (p. 43) says: 

* | have been unable to ascertain why these Indians are called ‘Ara 
pihoes,' "They can give no reason for it, and 1 have been unable to find 
a similar word in any of the languages of the surrounding tribes.'" 

Mooney," following Dunbar, derives the term from the Pawnee 
word " “irapitu, or darapihe, * he buys or trades.’ . ... It is not the 
name by which they are called by the Cheyenne, Sioux, Shoshoni, 
Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, Caddo, or Wichita.” He also gives 
(p. 053) “ drépathata—Crow name, from the word Arapaho." 

(— Meport, p. 88, 1860. 

!Op. cit., p. 326. 


‘fourteenth Rapor Bureau of. Amrrican Eiknolozr, 1892-'93, p. 1013. 
'Dp. cit, p. to13. 
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Clark (p. 38) describes the sign for the Northern Arapaho as 
follows : 

“Bring the right hand, back outwards, in front of center of breast, 
few inches from it, compress the hand and partially curve the fingers, so 
that tips of fingers and tip of the thimb ‘shall be near together, tap or 
strike gently the breast with the tips of the thumb and fingers, repeating 
the motion," 

This is correct, except the right breast as well as the center is 
tapped. Clark confuses this sign with that (ог “ parent," or 
" mother," and deduces from this that the Northern Arapaho are 
the parent band, in which lie is followed by Mooney (p. 954). This 
has also been told me by some of the Southern Arapaho, but from 
this view I am compelled to dissent, for the reason that the sign for 
“Arapaho” is made by tapping or driving something into the breast 
instead of imitating the drawing of sustenance out of the breast as 
in the “mother” sign. As will later be seen, it means something 
quite different. 

The word “Arapaho” is foreign to the Arapaho tongue, which 
contains nor, The people of that tribe therefore cannot pronounce 
it correctly, invariably saying '* N'appaho " which they believe to be 
the white man’s name for their tribe. In searching out the mean- 
ing of obscure signs it has been my custom to compare the cog- 
nate words in the various spoken languages, sometimes with good 
results, oftentimes with none. Ali the languages of the plains have 
their dominant characteristics by which the listener can distinguish 
them even if in the next room, although he may not know a single 
word of any of them. The Cheyenne is low and full of the hiss- 
ine sound, as Omissis, their name for the Northern Cheyenne. The 
Teton dialect of Dakota is liquid, from its many /'s, as Og/a/a, the 
name of Red Cloud's band at Pine Ridge; Obviously, then, the 
word “Arapaho,” fan Indian word, must belong to one of the 
languages possessing the r sound, as in the Pawnee word durahap, 
"good"; or in the name of the Crow chief Arapowsh mentioned 
by Bonneville. But inquiry among the Pawnee respecting its origin 
failed of result, Major 5. G- Reynolds, then at the Crow agency, 
Montana, informed me in 1902 that "'Arapahoe' is originally a 
Crow word and means ‘lots of tattoes,’ It ts pronounced А-ға-ра- 
kée and it applies to the Indian tribe known by that name." 
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The following from Long (1819)' shows the prevalence of the 
Crow language on the plains at that time : 

!! ()n the morning of the r4th, we lett our encampment, opposite the 
village of the Pawnee Loups, and proceeded on our journey, taking the 
most direct course towards the Platte, Our party had here received an 
addition of two men, one named Bijeau, engaged as guide and interpreter. 
- - » Both were Frenchmen, residing permanently among the Pawnees, 
and had been repeatedly on the head waters of the Platte and Arkansa. 
.» « Bijeau was partially acquainted with several Indian languages; in 
particular, that of the Crow nation, Airi fs extensively understood by fhe 
western {ribes and, by frequent intercourse with the savages he had 
gained a complete knowledge of the language of signs, universally current 
among them." 

Long's statement would supply a reason for the adoption of a 
Crow name for this tribe by the whites. 

White Calf, chief of the Blackfeet, and Mountain Chief, of the 
Piegan, told the writer in the sign language that their spoken name 
for the Arapgho meant ''tattooed-on-the-breast people," and de- 
scribed the process of tattooing, which was done in early times by 
means of several long cactus spines ted together; with this imple- 
ment they pricked, by tapping, the spot they wished to tattoo until 
it was raw. Powdered charcoal was then rubbed in the wound, 
which, when thoroughly healed, left an indelible sky-blue mark. 
Garrard,’ speaking of these punctures, says: '* The Arapahoes (an 
adjoining tribe, with whom the Cheyennes intermarry) have three 
equidistant punctures on the breast." 

The writer, in 1877, learned the Dakota name for the Arapaho — 
Makpey-a-té, which means “ cloud blue,” or “ sky blue,” probably in 
allusion to the blue color of the tattoo marks on the breast of the 
Arapaho men, The Cheyenne name for Arapaho has the same 
meaning. 

In 1897, Left Hand, chief of the Southern Arapaho, spoke to 
me in signs as follows: 

' Eepatition from Pittihargh to the Rocky Mountains, |, p. 450, Phila., 1823, 

7 Had-Fo-yab and /hr Jaor Tradl, p. 105, Cincinnati, 1850. 

? Since determining these facts it has been found that. Hayden ( p. 402) gives ras 
je ho or "Are" as the Crow name for the Arapuho, and Long ( o. 62 in his list of sns, 
p. 386) has ** ArrajfaAe nation — The fingers of one hand touch the hreast in different 
parts, 16 indicate the tattooing of that part in points." 
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"The name thë Southern Arapaho have for the whole Arapaho tribe 
is Jfennanna i-yé-ua..— "The Southern Arapaho eall the Northem Arapaho 
* Red Eye,' also ‘Sagebrush men"; the Northern Arapaho call the Southern 
Arapaho ‘South Men."*' We have a medicine pipe we call the ‘flat 
pipe"; whenever a man smokes that pipe he is obliged to tell the truth 
(use it therefore to administer an oath). We use it in the San dance, 
the sweat house, and whenever we want to worship. She Bear has 
it now [1897]; he lives at Fort Washakie. It has always been in. 
the north and was never kept south; we have never seen it? They 
say it is kept by Gray Bear (not She Bear), near Fort Washakie ; it is 
wrapped in skins of different kinds—otter, beaver, etc; with it is 
an eir of corn and a stone turtle. This 
turtle is the one that brought up earth from 
the bottom of the flood and spit it out, thus 
forming the present earth, The old Southern 
Arapaho had some stones which represented 
: | b s the pipe, but the last old man is now dead 
ee aes Bike Boe and his wife keeps them : her name is Old 

Sun and she lives at Watinga. The 
Hat pipe. was given us by the Father when we grew up asa people — 
when the Arapaho were first made. That word ‘Arapaho’ is a white 
man's word. We know the two signs for ‘Arapaho’ [Northern and 
Southern], and suppose that for the Northern Arapaho is because the 
Northern is the parent band. Wedo not know about the southern sign.” 
We make the sign for ‘stomach people’ for the Gros Ventres of Milk 
river, who are our people. We originated in the north beyond the 
Missouti river, and we became separated by the breaking up of the ice on 
the. Missouri river — that is the way we left same of our people up there. 
After we came south to the Black hills we separated again because the 
Northern Arapaho preferred to stay north and we preferred to come south. 
We did not do it on account of any «juarrel or unpleasantness ; we came 
south because there were more horses and a milder climate. The others 
preferred to stay im the north; they are our people; we often used to 
visit them and they us We have lived since usually with the Southern 
~The Arapabo give no reason for the appellation ** Sagebrnsh;"" bat it may be from 
the general bluish color of the plant. 

*Sitting Hall, the Northern Arapaho who, in 1890, spread the Messiah craze over the 
southern plains, wade for me the accompanying sketch of the pipe, which was afterward 
confirmed by Washee and Black Coyote, Southern Arapaho, who had heen on s virt 
to (he noth, and who sw it there, 

3 T have never seen any clie to the meaning of the Southern Arapaho sign. 
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Cheyenne. Our Sun dance is like theirs, but is held separately. We have 
à cottonwood lodge pole [i. e., Sun-dance pole] and have a buffalo robe 
on the pole. We Southern Arapaho have two divisions: first, Ugly- 
faced men; second, Funny Men. The first were so named because they 
had suffered from smallpox; their faces were badly pitted and they һай 
ugly holes in their faces. ‘The others were so called because they were a 
smaller people ; they looked funny because they were so small.' 

" We had soldier bands, graduated according to age. The lowest 
or youngest was called * Fox band. These bands were : 


ı Fox band 5 Crary band 
2 Star band 6 Dog Soldiers 
3 Tomahawk band т Buffaloes 

4 Dance band 8. Old Men 


' When a Fox boy became old enough he entered the Star band, and 
so on. We have different songs and diferent dances for each band. It 
is the same way with the Northern Arapaho. Ifa Star boy was about to 
go into battle he would want people to know to which band he belonged 
and would sing a Star song. There are no words to these songs. 

"We used to have a great many medicine places ; any place where 
there is à high. hill or water by itself is a place where one can be helped 
by the medicine. We worshiped the earth also, but nothing beneath 
it. ‘The very oldest people said the first people hadia last rib ofa buf 
faló for a bow, and for arrows had rushes, with leaves from an elm tree 
for heads; the shape of these leaves was copied afterward In flint, and 
finally they began to use feathers. 

“The Northern Arapaho have two divisions, as we have, that usually 
camp in different places. One is called the * Spunky Men'* because 
they get angry easily, and often became angry at the other band, which 
was called ‘Antelope,” because they never stayed long in one place. 
Before a Cheyenne or an Arapaho smokes, he says: ‘Sun smoke it 
first," then ‘Earth,’ then East, North, South, West. Some only say, 
' Sun and. Earth amoke it.' 

‘The old Arapaho said the dead went upward; sometimes the dead 
turn into owls, Sometimes when there is a sick person in a lodge and a 
whirlwind strikes the lodge the sick person dies and his spirit goes out of 
his body with the whirlwind. When we see a whirlwind coming down 
the road, raising a vortex of dust, we get out of the way—it is a dead 
man’s spirit,” If I do not get out of the way it will take my life. 

PT his seems to point to the incorporation of several peoples mto this band, 


* In sign language, '* hurry-up angry "' or ** soon mad," 
‘This lê a common belief among Indians of the southern plains 
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“Тһе Southern Cheyenne believe that the opossum is another dead 
man. We call [in signs] the opossum * shave tail.' We call [in signs] 
the crane * tall bird'; we have heard that it carries another bird on its 
back," but we have never seen it. '" 

From the above it will be seen that“ Arapaho" is a Crow word 
signifying '" tattooed-on-the-breast. people ": that the sign for the 
Northern Arapaho does not mean “parent or “ mother" band, 
but has the same meaning as the word Arapaho itself: that it was 
the Gros Ventres of the Prairie and not the Blackfeet with whom 
Captain Lewis had trouble in 1805; that the first mention in his- 
tory of the name Gros Ventres was in 1751 ; that this tribe migrated 
from the north in 1818 and lived on the southern plains with the 
Arapaho until 1823, when they returned to the Blackfeet in the 
north ; that the Northem and Southern Arapaho as well as the 
Northern and Southern Cheyenne separated at least as early 
as 1816, and probably earlier ; and that the Comanche name for 
the Arapaho, Sartet-tetlta, “ dog-eater," as well as the Shoshoni 
name, having the same meaning, are terms of reproach from tribes 
which do not eat dogs. 

- "This belief is prevalent also ошоп the Kiowa and Comanche. 


Wor Рот, 
NEW YORK. 
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ALBERT SAMUEL GATSCHET — 1832-1907 


Albert Samuel Gatschiet, philologist and ethnologist, son of the 
Reverend Karl Albert Gatschet and Mary Ziegler, was born in 
saint Beatenberg, Switzerland, October 3, 1832, and died at his 
home in Washington, D. C., March 16, 1907. 

The mother dying when he was about ten years old, the boy 
came under the care of his elder sister, Louise, for whom to the 
day of his death he cherished always the most tender affection. 
This childhood bereavement, which was accentuated by the austere 
disposition of his father, by throwing the child upon his own lonely 
resources, left a deep impress upon his after life. After some years 
at the lyceums of Neuchatel and Bern, where already he displayed 
a marked linguistic aptitude, he entered the University of Bern in 
1852, spending six years here and later at the University of Berlin, 
with special attention to languages, history, art, and theology, his 
favorite studies being the Greek language and doctrinal criticism, 
At one time it was even his intention to enter the ministry, but the 
linguistic bent overmastered this desire, and later in life he ceased 
to regard spiritual things. The great Humboldt was then in Berlin, 
still writing books in his ninetieth year, and the inspiration of his 
wonderful career was not lost upon young Gatschet who pat- 
terned after him in depth and range of knowledge. 

On completing his course at the university he returned to his 
native city, where he became a contributor to various scientific and 
literary journals. In: 1867 he published his first large work, Orti- 
etymologische Forschungen, a philologic study of Swiss place-names 
in their Keltic, Latin, German, French, and even Arabic origins. 
It is still the standard authority. He soon after spent a study 
season in the museums of Paris and London. Tn January, 1868, he 
emigrated to America and took up his residence in New York city, 
where for some years he continued as a teacher of languages and 
an industrious contributor on scientific subjects to both foreign and 
domestic journals, writing with equal fluency in French and German, 
as well as, with less ease, in English. 

5б 
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Up to this period, with the exception of some indeterminate 
work of Schoolcraft and others, very little scholarly study of the 
native American languages had been made since the time of Galla- 
tin, himself also of Swiss birth. In 1872 Dr Oscar Loew, a German 
botanist and student of languages attached to the Geographical Sur- 
vey West of the tooth Meridian under Lieutenant Wheeler, brought 
back from southwestern United States. sixteen Indian vocabularies, 
which he placed for examination in the hands of Dr Gatschet, to 
whom they proved of intense interest as opening up an entirely 
new field of linguistic research, The important results of his com- 
parative studies of these vocabularies appeared inthe annual reports 
of the Wheeler Survey for 1875 and 1876, and also in a German 
paper under the title of Zwi Sprachen aus dem Südwesten Nord- 
amerikas; published at Weimar in the latter year. In this way he 
came to the notice of Major J. W. Powell, then in charge of the Geo- 
graphical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region, 
by whom he was tendered a position as ethnologist, which he 
accepted in March, 1877, removing to Washington, where he thence- 
forth resided until his death, except when absent in the field. His 
first work in this capacity was the arrangement and classification for 
future study of the large collection of Indian linguistics then in pos- 
session of the Smithsonian Institution, Later in the same year he 
visited à number of problematic tribes in California and Oregon, 
making a beginning of the Klamath studies which afterward expanded 
into a great monograph. 

On the organization of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
under Major Powell in 1879, Dr Gatschet became an original mem- 
ber, continuing with it until his retirement in 1905. 

The earlier years of his Bureau connection were spent chiefly in 
active field service, with intervals of office work occupied in elaba- 
rating the results. In 1881 he brought to a close an exhaustive 
study of the linguistic material recorded by Father Pareja from the 
Timucua tribes of northern Florida in. 1612—14, and established the 
fact that the Indians of the Florida missions of the St John region, 
long since extinct, constituted a distinct linguistic stock, In the 
same year he visited the remnant of the famous Catawba in South 
Carolina, and obtained a large body of material, by a comparison of 
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which he demonstrated that these people and the allied tzibes were 
a part of the great Siouan stock of the western plains and in all 
probability the parent branch. Hale had already shown such a 
relationship for the Tutelo of Virginia in 1870, and Gatschet finally 
clinched the proposition by resurrecting the language of the Biloxi 
of southern Mississippi in 1886, 

In the winter of 1881-82 he visited the remnant tribes of Lou- 
istana, for some of which his work forms the sole basis of linguistic 
classification. In the winter of 1884-85 he visited a number of 
tribes in Oklahoma, Texas, and southwestern Louisiana, making 
discovery of two new stocks, besides greatly enriching the general 
sum of ethnologic knowledge for the southern region. 

On a third visit to | ouisiana, in 1886, he discovered the rem- 
nants of the Biloxi and Tunica, putting both languages on record 
for the first time, and thus establishing the Siouan- connection of the 
one and proving the other to constitute an additional distinct stock. 
He then crossed the Rio. Grande into Tamaulipas, Mexico, just in 
time to get about all that was left of the Carrizo language from the 
last half-dozen persons who spoke it, being almost the sole surviv- 
ing representatives of the Pakawan stock which once held both 
banks of the lower Kio Grande, This journey extended as far 
south as the Tlascaltec colony of Saltillo, Mexico, 

His studies of the Gulf tribes were summarized in. his elabora- 
tion of- the Cer Migration Legend, published in two volumes in 
1884 and 1888. This was supplemented by his study of the ех- 
tinct Karankawa tribe and language, published in 1891. In these 
southern researches, particularly in the documentary sources of in- 
formation, his intimate knowledge of French and Spanish proved an 
invaluable equipment, 

At the same time, as throughout his active career, he was inde- 
pendently giving attention as opportunity permitted to Indian lan- 
guages past and present, in every section of the country, partly by 
sifting of old missionary catechisms and similar forgotten docu- 
ments; partly by utilizing vacation trips, but chiefly by systematic 
interviewing night after night of the numerous Indian delegates vis- 
iting Washington during the Congressional sessions. Most of this 
miscellaneous. material is still in. manuscript. As ethnologic editor 
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for various journals he noted the progress of scientific discovery in 
the extra-limital regions, so that it is doubtful if there is an impor- 
tant native language from the. Arctic shores to Cape Horn that has 
not at some time been the subject of his personal attention, Among 
these miscellaneous studies one of the most important was that upon 
the. Beothuk, an extinct people of Newfoundland, which also he 
established as a distinct stock. 

In 1350 appeared his great monograph on The Klamath Tribe 
ant fangerge of Oregon, published in two parts as Volume I] of 
Contributions to North American Ethnology, and comprising alto- 
gether more than 1,500 quarto pages. The material was procured 
by extended research among the Klamath on their home reserva- 
tion, supplemented by visits to their cousins, the exiled Modoc in 
eastem Oklahoma. Asan exhaustive study of an American lan- 
guage it stands almost alone and may fairly be said to mark an 
epoch in the science оѓ linguistics. 

In the historic Algonquian area, covering two-thirds of eastern 
United States and Canada, Dr Gatschet had personally given 
attention to some fifteen cognate languages or dialects, Shortly 
after the publication of his Klamath monograph he was commis- 
stoned by the Bureau to collate these results into a comprehensive 
comparative grammar of the Algonquian languages, In this great 
undertaking, which might well have been the life choice of à 
younger man, he was engaged when stricken by the lingering 
illness which culminated in his final disability and retirement. His 
initial labor in this direction centered upon. the Peoria, representing 
the famous Illinois confederacy, once the leading people of the Ohio 
region, but now reduced to a small mixed-blood remnant in eastern 
Oklahoma, For this language his manuscript material in posses- 
sion of the Bureau and awaiting final elaboration by a future worker 
is probably equal in extent to that of his published Klamath work. 
The dictionary portion alone contains some ten thousand listed 
words. 

Besides the publications already noted, Dr Gatschet was the 
author of a large. number of shorter papers on special linguistic 
subjects in. English, French, and German, on both sides of the 
water. He edited for years a series of linguistic and ethnologic 
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notes in Jie Ятетсан АнПтнчаман, апа contributed frequent re- 
views to the American Anthropologist, The Nation, Science, Te 
American Naturalist, and other journals. 

His manuscript linguistic material deposited with the Bureau of 
American Ethnology covers nearly one hundred languages and 
dialects, including, among others, Achomawi, Adai, Alibamu, 
Apache, Arapaho, Attacapa, Bannock, Bidai, Biloxi, Caddo, Ca- 
tawba, Cherokee, Cheyenne, Chickasaw, Chimariko, Choctaw, Chu- 
mash, Clackama, Clatsop, Coahuilteco, Comanche, Comecrudo, Coto- 
nam, Delaware, Guatuso, Haname, Havasupai, Hitchiti, Isleta, 
Kalapuya, Kansa, Karankawa, Kickapoo, Kiowa, Kiowa-Apache, 
Klamath, Koasati, Kutenai, Lipan, Maidu, Maya, Miami, Micmac, 
Modoc, Mohawk, Molala, Muskogi, Muskwaki, Mutsun, Narragan- 
set, Natchez, Nez Perce, Ojibwa, Ottawa, Passamaquoddy, Penob- 
scot, Peoria, Potawatomi, Queres, Sauk, Seminole, Seneca, Shasta, 
Shawnee, Shetimasha, Shoshoni, Tlascaltec, Tonkawa, Tunica, 
Umpqua, Warmspring, Wichita, Yavapai, Yuchi, and Zuñi. 

His close attention to study, to the neglect of physical well- 
being, at last brought about a complication of diseases which grew 
more serious with advancing age, resulting in his retirement from 
the Bureau in the spring of 1905. From that period the malady 
progressed rapidly to the close. His wife, who survives him, was 
his constant attendant to the end, as for years she had been the 
helpful companion of his work and travels. 

Funeral services, conducted by the Reverend G. C. Carter, of St 
Andrew's Episcopal Church, were held on Tuesday alternoon, 
March 19, at the residence, where tributes to the memory of the 
friend and scholar were paid by several of his old associates, notably 
by Major Gilbert Thompson, of the United States Geological Survey, 
a comrade of his earliest governmental service thirty years before. 
The interment was made on the following day at Mount Peace 
Cemetery in Philadelphia, 

Dr Gatschet was a member of the American Folk-lore Society, 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Amer- 
ican Philological Association, American Philosophical Society, 
Anthropological Society of Washington, Washington Academy of 
Sciences, National Geographic Society, Anthropological Society of 
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Vienna, Historical Society of Canton Bern, and of other scientific, lit- 
erary, and political organizations, besides which, following a common 
Swiss custom, he held a beneficiary membership in the Bookbinder’s 
Gild of Bern, He wasalso a member of the local Swiss society, the 
Gratli Verein. In 1892 the University of Bern conferred upon him 
the doctor's degree. 

The village of 5t Beatenberg, in the picturesque Bernese ober- 
land, looks out across the blue Brienzersee to the snow-capped 
Jungfrau with its background of. dark forest and glistening glacier. 
The daily contemplation, in his formative period, of the panorama 
of lake and mountain, perennial verdure and eternal desolation, 
bred in Gatschet, as in all his countrymen and women, the intense 
love of Nature in her greater aspects that to the Swiss exile becomes 
a latent Heimweh to which the sight of a distant hill or the sound 
of a clear lowing stream is like the challenge of the Alp horn on 
the bridge of Strasburg. Under the surface, and unknown to all 
but his most intimate companions by reason of many peculiarities of 
temperament and foreign habit, he carried the soul of a poet and 
the heart of a little child. He loved music, of which he had conz 
siderable technical knowledge, and was as familiar with the great 
operatic composers as with the German poets. He needed по діс- 
tionary for his classical quotations. His knowledge of history was 
wide and profound, and his grasp of the ordinary subjects of schol- 
arly interest was apparent to the most casual listener. Having no 
gift for speaking or organization, he seldom participated in scientific 
gatherings, but preferred to work alone and by his own method. 
In fact, it was practically impossible for him to collaborate upon a 
joint undertaking, His chief characteristics were thoroughness and 
absolute honesty. He had no patience with the pseudo-science 
which finds it easier to elaborate theories than. to search out facts. 
In his own words, in rebuke of one such instance, ** To guess js not 
sciehce," Secure in his own honor, he made no attempt to build 
up à reputation at the expense of other men, but gave to each his 
due credit, Loyal in his friendships, he was quickly responsive, 
and held a promise as an obligation. He found his chief relaxa- 
tion in long country walks, and in the last weeks of his life, when 
strength and memory wére gone, his thoughts were of the moun- 
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tains, and he imagined himself climbing the Alps with the sister of 
his childhood. 

The science of philology is hardly yet naturalized in this country, 
and from its very nature can find appreciation only in the. highest 
circle of scholarship, but within this circle Gatschet's work was 
recognized as authoritative When philology shall take its proper 
place as the essential basis of anthropology his name will stand, 
with those of his distinguished countrymen, Gallatin and Agassiz, 
in the front rank of American science. 

thr Mallen, debi watti 
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BiuLtock App y! 
1865  Ortsetymalogische Forschungen. als Nevada, and on the lower Colorado 


Heirüge zu emer loponomastik der 
Sehweir. Erster Bani. Bern : £867. 
(Apparently all that was published, | 

Promenade Onomatologique sur les 
Horde do Lac Léman: Berne : 1567, 
38 pp. 

Die Sprachen und Dialecte der 
Schweis, [Noted on personal circular 
issued from New York. Probably a 
pamphlet, published im Bern, about 
1867.) 


1875 Report on the Pueblo languages of 


New Mexico, and of the. Moquis in 
Arizona: their alfinity to cach other 
and {о the languages of the other 
Indian tribes — dum. Arpo Uo S 
Gee. Sere, HF pooh Meri. for 
1874. (Appendix Ll of. Ани, Жүр. 
Chief af Engineers for 2577.) Wanh- 
ington : 1875. Š pp- 


1876. Remarks upon the Tonkawa lan- 


guage, Free, Am. Phi, Soe. 
Phda., rBy6. 10 pp. 

Analytical report upon Indian dia- 
lects spoken in southern California, 


river, ete, afew, Ae UN Gmg. 
Aere, IF. жоо Meri. fer 7. 
( Appendix |) of Ann. Arp. Chif af 
Inpineeri für 2826.) — Washington : 
1876. 17 рр. 

Zwülf Sprachen aus dem Südwesten 
Nordamerikus ( Pueblos- und. Apache- 
Mundarten ; Tanto, Tonkawa, Digger, 
Utah). Weimar:1876. v, 150 pp 


1877 The Timucna language. Frer. 


oic. Philos, Sor “Жтт. (ху, ЕТ рр.) 
(877: (ху 15 pp.) 1878; (xvi, 
36 pp.) 1880. 

Land und Volk der Timucua. Jel: 
leiriuiftches Jour., New Vork, May 4. 
1877. 

A sketch of the Klunath language. 
Asifanad Tidings, Ashland, Oregon, 
Der, 28, 1577. 

Proper names of California Indians. 
Wagener of American Ff, &, New 
York, 1877. — ('" Wrongly titled ; 
should be: Trikal Nami ûf Oregon 
Indian  — Pilling) 

Valk und Sprache der Tinmeun. 


UThis list of Dr Gatschet's writings does not inclode the hundreds of linguistic, 


ethnologie, ethnographic, and bibliogmphic notes and reviews published in various scien: 
tific and literary periodicals. 
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Two aridle. — Zetehrift für Eik- 
wohne, Berlin, (wol. 1x) 1877 and 
(жо. хі) 1884. 16 and £2 pp. 

Vocabulary of the Chumteya. — Con? 
N- Am. Amo, rt, Washington, 
1877. 14 pp. 

People ind. language of the Timu: 
cum — Semi- Troia] Magasinr, lack- 
sonville, Fla, 1577. 3 pp. 

Remarks upon the Tonkawa lan: 
guage. Реф. Жы. Phila. Бәс, 
Phila., 1877. то рр. 

Пет VYuma-Sprachstamm, — Zr 
whet fir Ethnologiv, Berlin, (wol. 
Ix, tO and 54 pp.) 1877 ; (ml. xv, 
25 pp.) 1883; (vol. xviii, 26 pp.) 
1886; (vol, xxrv, 18 pp.) 1392, 

Die Sprache der Tookawas. — Ihid,, 
vol 1X, 1877. 9 pp. 

Indian languages of the Pacific 
states and territories. Aag. of Ami. 
Hist, New York, 1877. 26 рр. See 
1883. 


1879 On syllabic reduplication as ob- 


served in Indian languages, and inthe 
Klamath language of southwestern 
Oregon in particular, Prev. dw. 
Maier, Soc, Phila for 1878-76. Hart- 
ford, 1879. 2 pp. 

Volk und Sprache der Maklaks in 
ridwestlichen Oregon. Gvodws, xxxv, 
Braunschweig, 1870. 5 and 5 pp. 

Lokalbenennungen aus dem. Herner 
Oberlande und dem — Oberwallia. 
Archiv der JfisoriwAen Vereini de: 
Antony Fern, Bern, (879. 38 рр. 

Clamification of western Indian lan- 
guages. Linguistic Appeidix to Aa, 
635. Ger. Унгу. Н. rood Aerie, 
vit Washington, 1879. t8 pp. 

Adjectives of color in Indian lan. 
guages. uu. Лич, xin, Phila, 
1879: хрр) 

Е nmmngen in NMonlameri- 
— Sprachen. Zeltreheif Fur 
Effüserie, Xi, Berlin, 1879. topp. 

The numeral adjective in the Kla- 
math language of soulhern Oregon, 
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Aw. Antynorian, ТЇ, Chicago, 1879. 
8 pp- 

Sketch of the Klamath language of 
southern Oregon. bid, 1 1879. 4 
PP. 

Mythologic text In the Klamath 
language of southern Ovepon, Ibid. 
5 pp- 

1885 The test of linguistic affinity. Thid. 
3 рр- 

Maskoki [ite derivation and menan. 
ing ; also Hitchiti], Ibid. 2 pp, 
rB8r Тһе Massawomekes. Ibid., ith 

Chicago, 1881, 4 pp. 

1883 Weise Indianer in. Südamerika. 
Ansand, Stattgart, 1882. 4 pp. 

Wortverzeichniss eines — Viti-Dia- 
есле. Деле) Га  Erknolgie, 
Berlin, 1882. tg pp. 

Notes on the Troquaia, Am. Anri- 
marin, 1¥, Chicago, 1882. 3 Рр. 

Phonetics of the Kayowe language. 
Proc. a. A. ALS, Salem, 1882. 6 pp. 

Quelques noms géographiques du 
subest des Etats-Unis d'Amérique. 
Kevus Ше Пінриішіуне, XV, Paria, 
1582. 7 pp. 

Indian languages of the Pacific 
states and territories and of the 
Pueblos of New Mexico, Mag. ef 
Adm. Hh, vii, New Work, (882. 
IO pp: ее ТЕТ. 

1883 Specimen of the Chumeto language. 
Am, Aehowartan, ¥, Chicago, 1853. 
8 pp. 

1884 "TheShetimasha Indians of Si Mary's 
parish, southern Louisiana, Trans: 
Anir Sec. Fark, ii (for t882- 
83 : read May 1, 1883), Washington, 
1584. г рр. 

The Aruba language and the Papi- 
amento jargon, rer. Jue. Pil 
Sec. Phila. BA4. 7 рр. 

А migratian legend of the Creek 
Indians 2 vole Volume | ( Вгіп. 
ton's теу of Aboriginal Litera: 
fure, No. 4), Phil. 1884. 251 pp. 
Volume ii ( ron A Loni Acad 
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Se), St Leni, (888. — 207 pp. 
(Volume Hf waa printed in advance of 
the regular Jransastiows, of which it 
formed a part. ) 

[wth Fison, 1] Specimen of Fi- 
jian dialects. Jutern. Zeitschrift far 
Allgemeine Shrachiiseurch J?, Leip- 
sig, 1885, 8°, гб рр. (Written iy 
New York in 1876.) 

Towns and villages of the Creek 
Confederacy m the 18th and rgth cen- 
tones. Revised und largely supple- 
mented [rom the list in ihe author's 
Creeé Afigration Legend (1, 1884). 
8°, pp 385-415, 1: md. пр. 
[1884 ?] 

1885 On the subsiantive verb in. some 
Аш. Philol. Ain, XV, Cambridge, 
1855: 7 pp. 

The Beothuk Indias, rec: dm. 
Philos, Soc Phi, (XXn, 16 pp.) 
1885; (xxi, 21 pp. ) 1886. 

1886 On the affinity of the Cheroki to 
the Iroquois dialects: — Trans. Am. 
Philol. Azrn., xvi, Cambridge, 1886. 
6 pp. 

Das Jahrzeitbuch des Münsters. in 
Bern. Archie dra Fiii Perrin іп 
fern, Born, 1586. 210 pp. 

1887  Ethnologic results obtained upon an 
expedition in the southwest of the 
United States (1886). — Science, 1X, 
М. V., Apr.29, 1887. 4 pp. (Notices 
of remnant tribes of Louisiana, ) 

1888. Réplique a M. D. G.. Brinton, au 
sujet de son article “ Linguistique 
Américaine.”" Ketne dê ган, 
Paris, 1853. 14 pp. 

188g Der Tseskan. Vogel: Eine myth- 
ighe Erzihlung der Okinagen-Indi- 
aner, (German newspaper. 4889.) 
& columns. 

Sex-denotüng nouns in American 
languages — Zramn o Aw. Phila. 
Jum. Xx, Boston, 1880. 13 pp. 

Popular rimes from Mexico. Jour. 
Am. Folklore, и, Boston, i889, 6 
Pp- 


Maskoki bhhbliography. Reprint of 
Garscher tithes from Pilling, Veit 
raphy of fae Muibdeeean: f anguters, 
Washington, 1839, 8°, pp. 37-39. 


2890 Sinti, der erste Mensch, eine 


Schipfungssage der Kayowe- Endnner. 
Диним, Stuttgart, 1890, 4 prp. 

Textes ct langue Timucua avec 
traduction analytgue, Amara Line 
puruigne, Paris, 890, 27 pp. 

The Klamath Indiana of south- 
weitem Oregon. (ant. WV. odio, KE 
alk, M, Washington, i890. In two 
parte. Рі. т, Ethnographic sketch, 
texts and grammar, cvi, 711 pp. 
Pt, z. Dictionary, 711 pp- 


189: Oregonian fülk-lore. — fowr. do. 


fitt-fore, Boston, 18901. § pp. 

Oregonische M&rchen, — (6/еЙні, 1.5; 
Braunschweig, 1591. 3 pp. 

Die Wimihose: rin Mythos der 
Modoc-Indianer. day Gr Quei, ii, 
Dahrenwurih, Germany, 1801. 3 pp. 

The  Karankawa Indians: The 
coast people of ‘Texas. archore/. anal 
Ethnol. Papers of the Peabody Aln- 
iner, Î, no, 2, Cambridge, Mas, 
189l. 103 pp. 

A mythic tale of the Isleta Indians, 
New Mexico. "reco sua "o. 
5er. Php, XXIX, 1891. 11 pp. 

Two Indian documents ( Wichitu 
and Taensa): Аш. Анйунатіши, 
Chicago, Tor- 0 pp. 

Origin of ihe name Chautauqua. 
Gin Ache Chautrugnas, Wash- 
ington, 1Bgr (F). ір. 


18ga Winke fiir das Stndium der Ameri- 


kauischen Sprachen,  Corrrifondenz- 
Blatt der Pentuhen anikrop, Gerili- 
n4aft, Munich, tBgz. 6 pp 

Ein Sturmrennen am Horizonte : 
Zwei Indiunermythen aus Isleta, Neu- 
Mexiko. Рента Zefarf, 
Leipzig, 1892. 5 pp. 


1893 The Indian tribes setiled іп the 


Cherokee Marion, — rna Cheatin, 
Vinita, Ind, Ter, Feb. 9, 1893. 3 
columns. 
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Some mythic stories of the Yuchi 
Тайип». Ят, Анһйтәреізгін, Үй, 
Washington, July, 1893. 4 pp. 

Report of an Indian visit to Jack 
Wilson, the Payute — four, 
Am. Felblere Vi, po. 21, Boston, 
1893 4 pp. 

1894 Specimen of songs of the Modoc 
Indians. Ан. модой, vil, 
Washington, 1894. — 6 pp. 

1895 James Gwen Dorsey. [Memorial 
посе.) Сл, aT, Hea: 
whwely,, 1895, 1p. 

1806 The whippoorwill aa named in 
American languages. Ят. Anli. 
quarian, Xvtlt, Chicago, 1896, 4 pp. 

1897. All around the bay of Pasame- 
quoddy, with the interpretation of iis 
Indian names of, localities Nat 
Geop. Wag. Vii, Washington, 1877, 


P pr 
1858. Die арын mit Hildnissen 
i agenderf — stammesangehürigrr. 
Globus, TEX, Braunschweig, 1598. 


+ pr- 
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The meaning of *''Merrimac'' 
Am. dAntiguarian, Chicago, 1898. 2 


pp. 
1899 Philipp Johann Joseph Valentini. 


[Memorial notice,] (т. Anthrop,, 

n. &, 1, New Уогк, 1599. 4 pp. 
"Real" trig," or genuine" 

їп Indian languages. Ibid. 7 pp. 


1g00  Ceniml- Amerikas — Sprachstámme 


undi  LHalehte,. — Globo, Lexis, 
Braunschweig, tgoo. — tà pp. 

Grammatic sketch of the Catawba 
language. dw гой, n. sa M 
New York, 1900, 21 pp. 

Micmac fans and games Ail. 
fre Айша. 50. аяй Art, іміз. 
Pennas M, no. 3, Mhila,, 1900. 5 
рр. [190-194 ] 


1902 Frank Hamilton Cushing, und die 


Mythen. und Miütchen der. Zufii-Indi- 
nner: [Memoria] notice]  Gvodws, 
LxXxi, Hraunschweig, 1902, а рр: 

Onomatology of the Catawha river 
basin. Am. Aniko., п, 8, IV, 
New York, 1902. 4 pp. 


JM. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of November 20, 1906' 


The 393d meeting was presided over by the newly-elected President, 
Mr J. D. MeGurre. 

Dr Aves HRDLICKA exhibited two remarkable crania from Florida, 
showing deformation duc to artificial flattening of the forehead. One of 
the skulls is the largest of four thousand in the collection of the United 
States National Museum, its thickness reaching half an inch. ‘The skulls 
are from Cedar Keys and the Everglades respectively, Dr Hrdlicka 
surmised that these may be skulls of Indian immigrants from the West 
Indies, where cranial deformation is of the same high type. 

The paper of the evening was by Dx W. J. SPILLMAN, on Аек, 
mith Shectal Reference fo Man. ‘The speaker first called attention to the fact 
that current theories of heredity relate more particularly to the develop- 
ment of the individual from the fertilized egg than to the transmission of 
hereditary characters from one generation to another. Brief résumés were 
given of the theories o£. Darwin, Weismann, and DeVries. The principal 
features of the theory that hereditary characters are properties of chromo- 
somes, or groups of chromosomes, were outlined, he relation between 
this theory and Mendelian inheritance was pointed out. Since the behavior 
of the chromosomes of this character must determine the laws of inheritance, 
the chromosomes were followed through ontogenetic development, partic- 
lar attention being given to the reduction division and its meaning. One 
remarkable deduction from the chromosome theory is that in each indi- 
vidual of the. human race there are only sixteen lines of inheritance. 
This means that if the chromosomes retain their identity and their rela- 
tion to hereditary characters from generation to generation, an individual 
cannot be related to more than sixteen ancestors of a given. generation. 
Thus, in the fifth generation of ancestors there are thirty-two individuals. 
If the number of chromosomes in man is sixteen, as is supposed to be the 
case, an individual cannot be related to more than one-half of his fifth 
generation of ancestors. 

"All the meetings noted in these Proceedings were held in the assembly hall of the 
Cosmos Club at Washington, 
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The behavior of Mendelian character pairs was illustrated. ‘The 
forces governing variation in chromosome functions were pointed out. It 
was shown (hat in some organisms every chromosome in the nucleus is 
similar to every other in its relation to hereditary characters. This lends 
credence to the view that in all organisms there may be many characters 
which are related in some way to all, or at least a large number, of the 
chromosomes. The probability was pointed out that al! chromosome 
functions continually attempt to vary. In trivial characters this variation 
is unrestricted, and furnishes the basis for specific distinctions. Іп vital 
characters natural selection while not preventing variation does prevent dif- 
ferentiation, that is, chromosome functions if they vary must vary together. 
Organic heart disease and other organic weaknesses were mentioned as 
possible results of unfortunate changes in chromosome functions relating 
to vital characters. 

Reversion was explained as the sudden appearance of a long lost 
character, due to the accidental bringing together of its more or less 
modified factors by cross-breeding. — It was pointed out that. two groups 
which no longer interhreed invariably become more or less differentiated 
in all their characters, This accounts for distinct racial characters. 
Such characters would in time become specific, or even generic. 

‘Translocation of tissue and reversion were suggested as- possible expla- 
nations of abnormal dental elements, such as those found by Dr Hrdlicka 
and other investigators, 


Meeting of December 4, 1906 

The 394th meeting was held December 4, 1926, the President, Mr 
]. D. McGuire, in the chair, and 100 members and guests present. 

Нох. Еклхо E. Leurs, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, addressed 
the Socitty on Zhe adrian. from the Administrative Point of View. Mr 
Leupp briefly outlined the steps that the Government has taken in its 
administration of Indian affairs, dwelling first on its gathering of the 
Indians on large reservations at a time when the military forces were in- 
adequate for policing the frontier. He pointed out the fundamental error 
of this, at that time, seemingly necessary step, and showed that no race, 
not even one with the stamina of the Anglo-Saxon, could have thrived 
under such a condition thrust upon it. 

At the sime time that the Indians were being concentrated on these 
reservations, the country over which they had roved was being laid bare 
of game. Of course, such game as then remained on the comparatively 
limited reservation areas was insufficient for support. The second great 
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Indian problem arose to confront the administration: How should the 
Indian be fed? And then grew out by acts of Congress, either in ac- 
cordance with treaties or as pratuities, the ration system. 

Having made these initial blunders, the Government proceeded to 
make another. [ft argued that as the Indians once occupied all the land, 
certain portions were due to them individually, and that each and every 
[ndian if given an allotment would be made into a self-supporting farmer. 
This was a hope as absurd in its application, the Commissioner pointed 
out, as if each one of his audience should be set down upon 40 or 3o or 
160 acres or so of land and expected to make a living from the soil. T'he 
Indian race, like any other, possesses varied capacities, and while some 
Indians could undoubtedly be made into successful farmers, the Commis- 
sioner expressed himself emphatically as not being one of those who be- 
lieved that the Indian question could be settled in that way alone. 

Mr Leupp then pointed out the efforts he was making to recognize the 
diverse capacities of the Indians. He was trying to so operate the great 
machinery of the Indian Service that each individual Indian would be 
alle to work at what he as a man was best fitted for. The longest stride 
he had taken in that direction was the establishment of an. Indian labor 
bureau in the Southwest. ‘This was inaugurated at the very beginning of 
his administration, and has now proved itself a success, The agent in 
charge of. this bureau has camps of Indians at work on the Santa Fé Rail. 
road, on the sugar-beet. farms of Colorado, and on irrigation and other 
works, all on an absolutely business basis. He simply sees that the 
Indians get their pay promptly and fully, and that their sick are cared 
far. The Commissioner took the audience into hia confidence by telling 
them that he was proposing to extend this system in the North, and that 
in the North also he had jist started what might be termed a complement 
of it — namely, that whereas in the Southwest he had succeeded in hring- 
ing Indian labor to the employment markets, he was now in the North. 
west endeavoring to bring produce markets to the Indians who farm, and 
that on the first of the coming year a man would enter upon the duty of 
finding out ways and means of disposing profitably of the products of the 
Sioux reservations, and so be able to give the Indians some definite 
assurances that whatever they raised on their allotments could and would 
be salable at an advance on the cost of production. 

Perhaps at no point in the Commissioner's talk was his attempt to 
bring all the forces of the administrative machine to bear directly on the 
Indians themselves more plain than in what he said about the day schools. 
The little day schools, very simple affairs with one teacher and one house- 
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keeper, he had been encouraging in every spot where the Indians are 
thickly enough settled to support a school of even fifteen children ; and 
it is these schools which are really beginning at this late day to do the 
work which the elaborate Indian school system should have done in the 
first place. Не told of his surprise ina Hopi dwelling at finding the table 
set and the house kept in a way that would have done credit to the clean- 
liness and skill of many good white housekeepers ; and the mother of the 
family, replying to his inquiry, said she had learned all she knew from her 
little daughters who were going to the school at the foot of the mesa. 
There, each day, they had learned washing, or cooking, or how to make 
à bed or set a table, and every night had told their mother about it, In 
this way the day schools are teaching both the old generation and the new: 

The Commissioner dwelt on his endeavor to foster Indian art and keep 
the ancient quality of it, while at. the sime time directing it into channels 
where it would be really of use io our own civilization. He illustrated 
this evolution by referring to the Indian-made desk in his office, on which 
he wes Indian baskets for papers to be distributed to the various divisions. 
‘The first hasket he succeeded in getting after much effort is a very un- 
stable affair, but he keeps it às an example of a stage in the process he is 
trying to bring about. The other two baskets are of very business-like 
shape and structure, and at the same time preserve absolutely the ancient 
Indian designs. În this connection also Mr Leupp has in his office other 
specimens Of Indian handiwork, new and old — the furniture of the room 
being work of young Indians at the Government schools, the walls being 
decorated with old Indian ornamentation, and the floors with Navaho 
rugs. He hopes to extend to other points the work which Miss Angel 
Decora, a Winnebago Indian, is doing at Carlisle in developing the 
artistic gifts of Indian children along the lines of their own racial ideals 
as to design and color. 

In conclusion the Commissioner showed the permanent value of the 
contribution to the complex civilization of this country which could come 
from treating the Indian as an individual member of society rather than 
asa mere element in a tribal unit, 

Ог С. Hart Merriam, commenting on the Commissioner's remarks, 
said that the California Indians were making absolutely no progress 
whatever in their ability to put their money to proper use, and that he 
considered this inability one which was likely to lead to the total miri ol 
the Indians. The Commissioner announced that this was à condition and 
a danger not peculiar by any ineans to the California Indians: it was 
found throughout the country. At the same time, he pointed out, much 
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had been done and more was being done to influence the Indians іп this 
matter. For a single example, forty-nine Navaho school boys and three 
adulte brought home after six weeks" labor in the Colorado beet-fields 
last summer, $1,672.66. "his amount was. net profit, and was put aside 
hy the children for the purchase of sheep; and they had also made. ar 
rangements that, while engaged next summer in similar work, their old 
people should take care of their sheep for them. ‘This is one instance of 
maány which, though scattered, are still very hopeful signs coming in from 
all over the country, that at least the rising generation of Indians can 
husband their money and tse it profitably, 


Meeting of December 15, 1906 

At the 395th meeting President. McGuire occupied the chair and. 24 
numbers were present. 

Mr James Mooxev announced the death of Jereminh Curtin and paid 
a tribute to this accomplished. linguist, who for a number of years was a 
member of the Society. 

Dg L M. Casawowicz read a paper on Zoo P/uaueturv  Cahaffafte 
Атпен in the United States Nattonal Misenm. — Vhese amulets belong 
to the magnificent Bengniat collection of Jewish ceremonial objects which 
constitutes an important part of the Division of Historic Religions in the 
National Museum. ‘hey are in form of bronze disks, three inches and a 
quarter in diameter, with suspension loops, and probably originated. in 
the seventeenth century in the Netherlands. The first represents on the 
oliverse the figure of Mars and his attributes, the sword, the club, and 
shield, and the astronomical symbols of the planet and of Aries and 
Scorpio, surrounded. by a. French and Hebrew legend to the effect that 
the amulet is to serve according to the intention of Corson, probably the 
name of the original owner. ‘The principal device on the reverse is a 
magic square, i. e. a series of. numbers arranged in quadratic form so that 
the sum of each vertical, horizontal, and diagonal column is the same as 
that of the others. Above and beneath the magic square are geometrical 
figures, more or less cruciform in outline. “The remainder of the space is 
filled out with names of angels in Hebrew. The second is appropriated 
to Mercury, and has on the obverse the figure of Mercury and his attrib- 
utes, the winged cap (fefases) and staff (vadewens), and the astronomical 
symbols of the planet and of Gemini and Virgo. The magic square on 
the reverse consists of eight columns, each adding up to the sum of 260; 
while that on Mars has only five columns, each amounting to 65. The 
other features are the same on both amulets. 
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By way of explanation of the amulets, Dr Casanowicz gave a brief 
exposition of the Cabala, the mystic philosophy of the Jews concerning 
God and the Universe. One ofits principal doctrines is that God mani- 
fester] Himself through ten cmanations, called sepéirosh, spiritual potencies 
or agencies which served as intermediaries between the Infinite and Abso- 
hite and the world of sense. Corresponding to the ten sephiroth cabal- 
istic cosmology or astrology conceives the visible universe to consist of 
ten concentric spheres. Each sphere has its own class of spirits operat- 
ing init. ‘The spheres of the seven planets were supposed to be of the 
greatest importance to mankind, as each planet was believed to preside 
over a certain domain of human affairs. Amuletsare the means to secure 
to the possessor the influence of the powers of the planetary spheres, 
Thus a cabalistic formula says a talisman of Mars in. ** red brass "" will 
have the power of striking terror to one's enemies and compelling them 
to submit. The magic square is credited with great magical potency also 
by the Hindus and Arabs. 

Me W. E. Sarrorp presented a paper on Zhe Necropolis of Ancon, 
Peri. The necropolis is situated in a vast dry region traversed with 
narrow ribbons of green along the valleys of rivers descending from the 
Andes. The burials were made on waste grounds in square chambers 
excavated in the earth and roofed with beams thatched with lichen and 
reed mats, — lherein were put the bodies tied up in large bales and having 
wands of bright-painted reed at the sides of the head. With the dead 
were placed baskets, bronze objects, vases of fine pottery, textiles, and food 
consisting of crabs, corm, beans, fruits, and nuts. Invariably from the 
neck of the dead was suspended a bag of cocoa leaves, and frequently in 
the graves of children were found bodies of pet dogs and parrots; Mr 
Safford exhibited many examples of pottery and superb textiles, 


Meeting of January 9, 1907 

The 396th meeting was held January 9, 1907, with 26 members 
present. 

Miss Alick C. FLETCHER addressed the Society on A Fiyi fo the Hiti 
of the Star, Mexico, This hill stands in the valley south of Istapalapa; on 
the shores of Lake Xochimilco, and is skirted by the Viga canal. Cause- 
ways built across the lowlands and lake extend to its foot and many trails 
cut its sides, On the summit was a temple which now is represented by 
a of débris 12.10 13 feet deep, and near the base of the hill are 
zx) caves. The Temple of the Star was built on the spot where the 
great flint knife fell from heaven and created man and gods. ‘The myth 
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seems to relate to the sun and the origin of fire, ‘The hill was the focus 
of a new-fire ceremony in which a procession of celebrants marched down 
the causeway from Mexico to Istapalapa and ascended the hill. When 
the Pleiades were at the zenith human sacrifice was made and new fire 
kindled. 

De Joux R. SwAxTONM read a paper on miian Tribes of the Lower 
Mississippi, presenting some of the results of an extended study of the 
living and extinct tribes of this region. [t has been posible by means 
of names and early accounts of raids and customs to ascertain the distri- 
bution and affinities of these tribes. In no district of North America is 
there such low culture, the tribes living on alligators, fis’), etc, and 
roaming about. Oneofthe important discoveries made by Doctor Swanton 
is that the Natchez is not a ‘separate stock, but isa dialect of Muskhogean. 
The Natchez had a strange system of castes and a remarkable fire cult. 
They believed that they were descended from a being behind the sun's 
disk, and that fire was given them by a culture hero who was son of the sun, 

Miss Fletcher remarked on the extreme isolation of the (ulf tribes, 
and Mr Mooney said that the Gulf coast was a migration line by which 
tribes came from Mexico, and that an examination of the tribes of Tam- 
aulipas will show the links with other tribes on the Gulf, 


Meeting of January 22, 1907 


At the 397th meeting 16 members were present. 

Ma James Mooney read a paper on 4 Krowa Buffalo Shield, The 
Kiowa, said Mr Mooney, have traditions of migrations covering a con- 
siderable period, but do not know anything concerning their tribal origin, 
‘They are horse people and used shields, but no shields are made now. 
These shields were covered with symbolic decorations which were sup- 
posed to give protection às a fetish between man and a spirit being, The 
study of the symbolism of these shields has been taken up and at last the 
field work has been brought to. completion. There were four hundred 
shields, but now only eight remain, five of these being in the National 
Museum. ‘They were made from skin of the buffalo bull, taken under 
the throat and heated and thickened oyera fire. ‘The symbols that were 
painted.on the shields were revealed in dreams following an invocation 
of the spirits, hence not every Indian knows the symbols of every 
other Indian. 

Dk WALTER HoUGH described Ancient Puehle Basketry and Sandals, 
and exhibited a number of specimens collected by the Museum-Gates Ex- 
pedition tò Arizona and New Mexico in 1905. There had been gathered 
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from portions of the Pueblo region examples of ancient basketry, and it 
is now possible to make a beginning of the study of the material and its 
connection with the ancient pottery, — Rich collections һауе recently 
been obtained from southeastern New Mexico, containing representatives 
of nearly every type of basket weaving, and the only modern tribe in 
which such variety exists is the Hopi. Sandals also are among the most 
common aboriginal objects in caves and débris of cliffdwellings. ‘They 
vary from a simple flat sole plaited of broad yucca leaves to an elabor- 
ately woven sole ornamented with textile patterns. From caves in the 
high region come boot-sandals and over-sandals, for protection against 
snow. ‘The range of sandal-weaving tribes in the United States was 
discussed and the general substitution of the moccasin for the sandal was 
stated to have taken place centuries ago. 


Meeting of February 5, 1907 

At the 398th meeting President McGuire occupied the chair and 24 
members were present. 

Mr F. P. SARGENT, Commissioner of Immigration, addressed the 
society on [Phat £e the United States getting in Immigrants Physically and 
Mentally} Mr Sargent called attention to the composition of the nation, 
which has been made up of aliens, and fortunately most of the Immigrants 
have been of the right sort. This isa new nation and there is plenty of 
room, but in view of the inferior character of the greater part of the 
accessions at present there is need of wise restrictions, Last year more 
than-a million immigrants entered the country, and they will continue to 
come so long as we offer advantages such as we do today. Mr Sargent 
supeested that agencies be established at European ports before which 
immigrants may appear for examination, aud that immigrants should be 
dispersed over the country and not allowed to congregate in the large 
cities. He thinks illiteracy should not disqualify, but that the age of the 
immigrant has much to do with his value as a citizen : thus young chil- 
dren are the best material. 

In the discussion which followed Mr Sargent's interesting address, 
several speakers agreed that immigrants differ from the Americans, not in 
imental but in physical features ; that the stimulation of the new country 
will improve them, and that à valuable cross will be formed. 


Meeting of February 19, 1907 
The 399th meeting was called to order by President McGuire, 25 
members being present. 
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De Wavrer Hoven presented a length of cord covered with quill 
braid, which when wrapped around a card of proper width shows a con- 
ventional human figure, The specimen was taken from a Chinook skirt 
in the National Museum, collected by Lewis and Clark. 

Пи OQ, F. Cook read a paper, Principles of Fve/ation, and illustrated 
his remarks with tables and diagrams and with typewritten synopses which 
were distributed among the members. An outline, prepared by Dr Cook, 
follows : 

|l. — Types of Evolutionary Theorie 

Statice Theories view species as normally stationary, and ascribe- evo- 
lutionary motion to environmental causes of adaptation. The static theory 
commonly called Darwinism treats adaptations as caused. indirectly through 
natural selection, by the survival of the fittest of the individual variations. 
The static theory of Lamarckism treats adaptations as direct results от 
responses to environmental influences. 

Saftatory Theories view the species as normally stationary except for 
rare intervals of sudden transformation or '* mutation '' caused either by 
the environment or by internal ‘forces |" of unknown character. Selec- 
tion can determine the survival of mutations adapted to environmental 
conditions, but exerts no direct adaptive influence. 

Determímint Theories view species as moving gradually in definite 
directions in obedience to internal ‘principles of perfection" or 
= mechanisms of descent.’ Adaptation depends on the coincidence 
between evolution and environment ; selection exerts no direct influence. 

Атпен Thevrics view species as normally in motion, but not in a 
single or definite direction, and without reference to environmental 
causes, Adaptations are induced by the selective action of the environ- 
ment, which restricts and deficcts the normal evolutionary motion of the 
species. Selection is accepted as an explanation of adaptation, but not 
asa cause of evolutionary motion. 


Ml. — Evoluon isfingubshed from Adaptation ind Speciation 

Specie Constitution оў Living Matter. Organisms. exist in large 
groups of freely interbreeding individuals, commonly called species. 

Evolution isa process of change by which the members of an organic 
group become different from their predecessors, or from other groups of 
common origin. 

Adaptation is the attainment. of characters which place the species in 
more advantageous relations with its environment, 

Spectation is the attainment of differential characters by segregated 
groups of organisms, that is, by subdivisions of older species. 
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Adaptation represents the bionomic aspect of evolution, speciation the 
taxonomic, When viewed too exclusively from these standpoints, adap- 
tation and species formation have appeared to many writers as causes of 
evolution, Lut under the kinetic or physiological interpretation they 
appear only as results of evolution, quite incidental to the more general 
phenomenon of progressive change. 


Pinomi Conditions af Evolution 

folaton of an organic group implies such a separation that inter- 
breeding with the members of other groups is excluded. Isolated groups 
of organisms always become different, but there is no indication that iso- 
lation is an evolutionary factor in the sense of causing or contributing to 
organic development. Its influence is negative rather than positive, for 
small groups advance less rapidly than large, and often deteriorate through 
inbreeding and inadequate diversity of descent. 

Selection isa form of isolation which separates from the species the 
individuals which are lacking in the expression of certain chatacters 
Under unconscious or natural selection only the most deficient are re- 
jected; under conscious or artificial selection only the most proficient are 
saved. Selection, by deflecting and confining the evolutionary motion of 
the species to particular channels, conduces to the adaptive specialization 
of characters, but it is not an actuating cause or principle of evolution. 

Symbasir is the. normal evolutionary condition of (ree interbreeding 
with adequate diversity of descent, as shown in natural species, Symbasis 
is to be distinguished on the one side from the narrow inbreeding which 
induces abnormal mutations, and on the other from the wide cross-hreed- 
ing which produces abnormal hybrids. 


Analysis of Intraspecific Differences 

ferences of Growth Stages. Changes of form, structure, and 
function shown in the life history of normal members of the species, in- 
cluding metamorphosis and alternations af generations and. structural 

Differences of Adjustment to Fnrirenment, — Differences which arise 
from the ability of individual members of the species to adjust themselves 
to varied environmental conditions, 

Differences Contributing te Descent, Differences which contribute to 
diversity of descent and free interbreeding, but are independent of growth 
stages and environmental adjustments. — Descent differences include ** for- 
tuitous individual variations," sexual specialization and polymorphism. 
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Differences of New Variations, Characters which have not existed 
previously among the ancestors of the individual; genetic variations 
which contribute to heterism and to evolutionary progress, 

Differences of Abnormal Development. Characters diverging from 
those of the normal members of the species, accompanied by a deficiency 
of vitality and fertility. 

The general discussion was participated in by Messrs Holmes, Green, 
Hrdlicka, Stetson, and Hough. 


Meeting of March 5, 1907 


The sooth meeting was held on the above date, the President, 
Мг). D, McGuire, in the chair, and 26 members and guests present. 

Ок A. Hanucka presented A Brief Report on the “Ancient Afar" 
if Nebraska (Base! on Personal Examination). The site on Long's 
Hill, near Florence, Nebniska, was visited by Dr Hrdlicka, who 
has also examined all the bones taken from the excavations, He 
found that although the bones were scattered through the soil, they 
are related, are similar in color, are normally developed, and are 
like Indian bones. ‘The speaker stated that, as the bones have been 
gnawed by rodents, they may have been scattered in the loess by burrow- 
ing animals. ‘There ts, he thinks, no ground for belief in very ancient 
man at Long's Hill, 

The paper was discussed by Dr W J McGee and Dr Daniel Folkmar. 

The paper by Proressor O. T. Mason, Firs Acrouni of the W. L. 
Abbott Haskeiry from. Southern Malaysia, now (n the United States Na- 
{ола Museum, was read by the Secretary. The paper gave the results 
of a study of a large collection of basketry from the peninsula of Malacca, 
rhe small archipelagoes east and west of Sumatra, and western Borneo 
south of Sarawak, collected and presented to the National Museum by 
Dector William L. Abbott of Philadelphia. The collection is of great 
value and comes at an opportune time for comparison with the vast 
amount of material now being sent to the United States from the Philip- 
pines, It also relates itself to the work of Japan, China, and the south- 
eastern Asiatic states, The materials, forms, structural parts, and tech- 
nical processes all have relation to the environment. In mo other part of 
the world are such accommodating plants to be found for basketry. Тһе 
forms grow out of the demands of a tropical climate and the industries 
occasioned thereby. The structural parts have especial relation to a 
people who, by reason of the climate, wear little clothing ; so that many 
of the Abbott baskets may aptly be named the ** trouserless pocket,'* in 
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which man or woman carries everything transportable, The principal 
point of interest, however, is the great variety of. technical processes — 
including bastwork, barkwork, and spathework ; weaving, under many 
names; coiling in great varieties ; besides lacing, plaiting, netting, knot- 
work, and joinerwork, in bewildering technic. ‘These were wll examined 
carefully and described in appropriate language, which may be used in a 
comparative study of the Abbott collection with others from neighboring 
areas. The paper was illustrated with examples of various kinds of work, 
as well as with photographs. 


Meeting of March 19, 1907 

At the gorst meeting 15 members were present. The death of 
Dr Albert 5, Gatschet was announced. 

ME GERARD FowkE, on the invitation of the President, presented 
an account of his field work in Missouri for the Archeological Institute 
of America, and described a new type of burial and. a new character of 
mound discovered by him, 

Ds J. B. Nicuors read a paper on Mumerical Proportions of the 
Sexes at Birth, (This paper has been published as Part 4, Volume I, 
of the Memoirs of American Anthropological Association. February, 1907.) 

Dg DasiEL FOLKMAR, who was formerly lieutenant-governor of 
Bontoc, read a. paper on Sesia! Jastitutiens of the Heut Hunting dgorot. 
Dr Folkmar's remarks applied particularly to the Tinglayan Igorot; of 
which tribe he has made a special study. The Tinglayan live farthest north 
of the Igorot tribes of Luzon and are considered more advanced in social 
organization and arts, ‘The chief functionary of the Tinglayan is called 
5 Old man who makes the law,'' who is feared and respected on account of 
his occult powers and who is back of the puppets appointed by the Govern- 
ment. His office seems to be sel f-assunied and his practice is by omens from 
the idau, or sacred bird, which is consulted on all occasions. The head hunt 
is started by the old man after consultation with the idau, and it is said 
that the Presidente of a village about to engage in-a hunt is always notified 
and joins the party. The hunters take coup on the body dead or alive 
and are by this act entitled to certain tattoo marks on the breast. Heads 
are taken in order to insure good harvests. 

In discussing the paper, Dr Swanton said that the custom of cou p and 
tattoo in taking a head is similar to the customs of certain American 


Indian tribes, 
Meeting of April 2, 1907 
The 4o2d meeting was held with President McGuire in the chair and 
so members and visitors present. 
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PROFEssOR EpGak L. HEwxrr addressed the society on 77е A ntigui- 
ties of Northern Mexico, illustrating his remarks with numerous lantern 
slides. The ancient culture of western Chihuahua, eastern. Sonora, and 
northern Sinaloa was sketched by Professor Hewett, who recently re- 
turned from explorations in Mexico for the Archwological Institute of 
America, Views were shown of the Casas Grandes group in Chihuahua, 
and of Casa Grande in Arizona, structures very similar in method of 
building : of mounds of artificial origi and. enigmatic purpose existing 
in the Casas Grandes valley ; of the trincheras of Sonora; of caves cón- 
taining great pranaries of Lasketry plastered with clay; and of cave 
houses which touch the historic period. Views of the Tarahurmare In- 
dians and their houses were also shown. Professor Hewett explained the 
trincheras, which consist of walls constructed across small valleys, the 
earth-filling back of them forming terraced fields. These works are of 
enormous extent along the Sierra Madre, and the speaker stated that they 
have done much to conserve the forests and prevent the excessive wear- 
ing and ashing of the country so common in Arizona. 


Meeting of April 16, 1907 


At the go3d meeting-z5 members and visitors were present. 

De Heoticka exhibited an exceptionally low-browed skull from a 
mound in Tings. ри L M. Casasowicz presented. some remarkable 
Jewish talismanic arnaments from the Benguiat collection. Dr WALTER 
Hovan brought before the Society a series illustrating the extraction of 
yucca fiber by the ancient Pueblos of New Mexico. 

The paper of the evening was hy Ds E.. COREY STARR on Odserra- 
tions, Medical and General, on the Northern Navate. The region in 
whieh these Navaho live is the Chusca and Carrizo mountains of Arizona 
and New Mexico. Тһе country is semi-arid and has the characteristic 
xerophytic flora, Navaho legends tell of a country in which they once 
lived and from which they were driven into a land of ice, thence mi- 
grated south again. ‘They have a legend of an emergence from the un- 
derworld and say that men were created from white corn and women 
from yellow corm, At one time a great man-devouring eagle preyed 
upon them. Dr Starr says that the Navaho are good people, and moral 
according to their standards. ‘They are inveterate gamblers, but this 
custom is descended from carly times when they practised it as a means 
of exchange. Dr Sturr's communication was replete with interesting in- 
formation and was well illustrated with specimens of Navaho. handiwork, 
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Meeting of April 30, 1907 

The go4th regular meeting was held on the above date, with 22 mem- 
bers in attendance, 

Me C. 5. Stoan, Geographer of the Census, read a paper entitled 
the Southwestern Movement af the Center of the Negro Population, 1 700- 
ідо0. Mr Sloan stated that there are now about ten. million negroes 
in the United States, and that their rate of. increase is nearly that of the 
whites. The center of negro population in 1795 was in Dinwiddie county, 
Virginia, and it has gradually moved to its present position im eastern 
Alabama. The cause of this movement may be the filling in of ‘Texas 
and Oklahoma by settlers, or that the negro is moving into a zone which 
is better adapted to his racial idiosyncrasies: It is found that he is gradu- 
ally focusing within the Austro-Riparian biologic zone, which comprises 
the states in which cotton can be grown, namely, the South Atlantic and 
South Central states. The paper was excellently illustrated with maps, 

Dx D, S, Laws presented a communication on Mortidity and Aor- 
tality of ihe Negro. The speaker said that the subject is important and 
world-wide, and, although much has been written respecting it, authors 
differ widely in their generalizations because they have treated a5 a unit 
the complex mixture classed as Negro. Mixtures necessarily create a dif. 
ference in anatomy, physiology, etc., and the bulk of what is recorded is 
unscientific. There are a few diseases peculiar to the pure-breed negro 
— siécping sickness, yaros, ainhum, and elephantiasis, — but while these 
were introduced in the United States, they died out at the close of the 
lave trade, Dr Lamb concluded that it will be impossible to determine 
whether the negro differs in morbidity and morality from the races with 
which he is in contact without taking into account the proportion of racial 
mixture. 


Meeting of May 14, 1907 

The 4osth meeting was presided over by Mr J. D. McGuire, with 33 
members and visitors in attendance. 

Mx AisswokrH R. Srorrogp presented a paper on 73 Virginia 
Aborigines as Seen by the Early Colonists, The information was derived 
exclusively from the contemporary sources of Hamar, Percy, Robert 
Johnson, Newport, Spelman, Capt. John Smith, and others, who, though 
they were not inured to modern critical and accurate methods, had the 
advantage of being eye witnesses. The aborigines are generally charac- 
terized by these writers as well-formed, tall and straight of stature, savage 
and free as nature, alien alike to the virtues and vices of civilization, and 
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at first gentle and kind to the whites, although crafty and seldom forgetting 
an injury. ‘They were without culture and education, but endowed with 
ng mean measure of natural intelligence. “Their food was obtained from 
a fruitful country and from game of all kinds of the land and the water. 
Their clothing was made from the skins of animals, especially the bear, 
adorned with beads; the common people contented themselves with 
gitdles made of grass, — Their habitations consisted of structures made of 
logs, thatched with grass and matting, ‘The houses consisted of a single 
room, with two doors and no windows, “lhe villages commonly had no 
more than twenty dwellings. ‘The larger area of the country was covered 
with forests; hut the natives cleared patches of land for agricultural pur- 
poses by felling the large trees and burning the young ones, 

Mr Spofford gave a detailed description of the methods of sowing, 
planting, and harvesting, The cultivation of tobacco occupied a con- 
siderable area, It was considered as a mysterious plantand never offered 
as a sacrifice. It was smoked by the natives in clay pipes, No chewing 
of tabacco is anywhere mentioned. More important than agriculture was 
the pursuit of game by land and water, which was carried on with great 
energy. The speaker described the ornaments, implements, and house- 
hold utensils, the weapons, games, and musical instruments of the aborig- 
ines. Their medical system was a combination of superstition and herb 
therapeutics. Polygamy was in vogue; the wives were bought. ‘The 
government was an absolute monarchy ; punishment was severe and cruel. 
The religion was a kind of dualism consisting in the belief in a good god 
who created the world, and in a devil who caused all the evil and mis- 
fortune to punish men for their sins, Some writers, however, describe 
the natives as sun-worshipers. The sacrifice of two or three young chil- 
dren occurred by burning: Belief in immortality in the form of a kind 
of metempsychosis. The whites were at first zealous in converting the 
natives to Christianity, though with scant success. After the widespread 
massacre by the Indians in 1422, the motto of the whites was, extermina- 
tion of the aborigines. 

Discussing the paper, Mr Mooney said that the early explorers, by 
reason of their contempt for the natives, saw many things without under- 
standing them. On the whole, he said, the whites were not behind the 
Indians in treachery and cruelty. The custom of calling a priest to the 
sick is also found in the Bible. Mr Mooney thinks that the number of 
Indians at the time of the discovery in the whole of Virginia was from 
seventeen to twenty thousand, | 
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Meeting of May 28, 1907 

The annual meeting was held May 28, 1907, with President McGuire 
in the chair, 

The Treasurer's report showed that during the fiseal year ending 
December 31, t906, the total receipts amounted to. $587.78, the total 
expenditures to $398.22, leaving a balance of £189. 56. 

Mr J. N. B. Hewitt presented an extract of a field report by Dr I R- 
Swanton, bearing on the scattered remnants of the Indian tribes in 
Lonisiana, 

Obituary notices were presented as follows: (1) Dr Cyrus "Thomas 
on Dr Ernst Forstemann,' of Germany, honorary member of the Society, 
(2) Professor W. H. Holmes on Sefior Alfredo Chavero.* (3) Mr 
Tames Mooney on Dr Albert S. Gatschet.? (4) Dr A. Hrdlicka on Pro: 
fcssor Emil Schmidt.* 

The election of àfficers for 1902-08 resulted as follows: President, 
Dr Ales Hrdlicka; — Free-Presidenis :. (4, Somatology) Dr D. S. Lamb ; 
(B, Psychology) Dr J. Walter Fewkes; (t, Esthetologv) Professor W. 
H. Holmes; (.D, Technologv) Dr Walter Hough; (E, Sociology) Mr 
James Mooney; (#, Philology) Mr J. N. B. Hewitt; ( (7, Sophiology) 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher; Genera! Secretary, Dr Walter Hough ; Secretary 
Beard of Managers, Dr ]. R. Swanton; Z*rasurer, Mr George C. 
Maynard; Curafer, Mrs Marianna P. Seaman ; Councilors: J. Walter 
Fewkes, J. B. Nichols, James Mooney, J; N. B. Hewitt, J. R. Swanton, 
W. E. Safford, F. W. Hodge, I. M. Casanowicz, Sarah S. James, Paul 
Beckwith; imd G. В. Stetson; Commitee on Commuieatenr: W. H. 
Holmes, Alice C. Fletcher, Tames Mooney, 

WALTEE Hove, 
MN General Secretary’. 

! See Hurricane Авторот, ТХ, 153, тоот. 

t[hkL, vill, 701, 1905, 

*Thid., rx, £61, 1907 ( this isane), 

* Ibl, 1x, 236, 1907, 


BOOK REVIEWS 
The Now-Christian Tribes af Northern. Luson. By DEAN. C. WORCESTER. 

Reprinted from The Philippine Journal of Science, Manila, P. 1: Pub- 

lished by the Bureau of Science of the Philippine Government. — Vel. I, 

No. 8, October, 1906, 4°, 84 pp.. 67 pl. 

The appearance of a comparative, even though brief, study of the 
wild peoples of Northern Luzon hy the Honorable Dean C. Worcester, 
secretary of the Interior for the Philippine Islands, shows ethnologists in 
the United States that the scientific study of ethnology has sympathetic 
and strong support in the Philippine Government. — In fact, it is to Secre- 
tary Worcester that the beginning of Philippine ethnologic study by Gov- 
ernment support owes its origin, and his paternal care has more than 
once since given the work new lease of life. 

The chief value of the present study lies in. the. comparative view of 
tribes and cultures it presents both by text and photograph. Secretary 
Worcester divides the non-Christian peoples of northern Luzon into two 
races, the Negritos and the Malays. He criticises the loose way in which 
many writers have designated the peoples he discusses, — Blumentritt 
divides them into 36 tribes, the Jesuits into 26, and Dr David P. Barrows 
in the Census of the Philippine Islands divides them into four tribes, Mr 
Worcester says that in his opinion there are seven different tribes, viz, 
1, Negritos; 2, llongots (Ibiloas); 3, Kalingas; 4, lfugaos ; s, Bontoc 
lgorots; 6, Benguet-Lepanto lgorots; and, 7, the ‘Tingians. He 
makes a sensible plea for scientific accuracy in the use of termi- 
nology, and says he designates groups of people as a tribe in the 
following sense: A tribe is “a division of a race composed of 
an aggregate of individuals of a kind and of a common origin, 
agreeing among themselves in, and distinguished from their con- 
geners by physical characteristics, dress, and ornaments; the nature of 
the communities which they form; peculiarities of house architecture ; 
methods of hunting, fishing, and carrying on agriculture; character and 
importance of. manufactures; practices relative to war and the taking of 
heads of enemies; arms used in warfare; music and dancing, and mar- 
riage and burial customs ; but not constituting a political unit subject to 
the control of any single individual nor necessarily speaking the same 
dialect." Using the term *'tribe'' in this sense it seems to me he is. 
correct and accurate in the divisians of the peoples he has made. 

587 
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A valuable synonymy for each of the tribes is given; the geograph- 
ical distribution (** habitat '*) of each, so far as it is at present known, 
is presented, and then follows **a brief description of the physical 
characteristics of its members; of their dress and ornaments, including 
ornamentation of the skin by Scarring or tattooing; of their buildings 
and settlements ; of their hunting, fishing, agriculture and manufactures 
of their methods of warfare and head-hunting; of their arms; of their 
music and dancing ; of their marriage customs, and of their customs rel. 
ative to the burial of the dead." 

Mr Worcester is acquainted with groups of each of the seven tribes 
he presents in this study, 
and most of the data pre- 
sented in regard to the 
llongots, Kalingas, Ifugaos, 
Benguet-lepanto — Igorots, 
and ‘Tingians are of his per- 
sonal observation. | Consid- 
| erable material in regard to 
the Negritos and the Bontoc 
lgorots is drawn from Vol- 
 wmes I and [1 of the publi. 
catons of the Ethnological 
Survey for the Philippine 
Islanda, 

To show the geographic 
distribution of tribes treated 
| 1 present a sketch-mayp of 
the tribal areas. The cen- 
tral parts of the several areas 
may be relied on, but. no 
claim is made for the accu- 
racy of the limits, and oii- 
lying isolated small areas are not represented at all. 

Secretary Worcester gives the Negrito synonymy as follows; Abun- 
lon, Aburlin, Adang, Adanes, Adanginos, Adangtas,*Adaugtas, Actas, 
Agtas, Ahetas, Aitas, Attas, Balugas, Buquiles, Dumagat, Dumagas, Du- 
mangas, Eta, Itas, and Parames, He notes that the Negritos are gener- 
ally: believed to be the aboriginal inhabitants of the Philippines. “They 
аге of dwarfish stature, but many are well formed. They are dark, 
sooty-brown in color, with woolly hair. ‘The practice of pointing their 
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incisors is common, “Chey do not tattoo their bodies, but do scarify 
them. Men wear normally a breech-cloth of bark or cloth, and the 
women A short skirt of the-same materials.. They subsist chiefly on ani- 
mal and vegetal forest products. Dogs and chickens are their only do- 
mestic animals, and the latter are very few. The Negritos are fond of 
music, and have several specialized dances. They are somewhat inclined 
to be mischievous and thievish, but are timid and peaceful. Іп practice 
their families are usually monogamous, though polygyny is allowed. 

All the other six tribes are said to be of Malay blood, though Mr 
Worcester thinks possibly the Kalingas may be proved to have Chinese 
or Japanese blood. ‘There are some essentials of culture in which all 
these tribes are very similar, and others in which they strikingly differ. 
The chief clothing of the men is the breech-cloth, and of the women is à 
short skirt. All are, or until quite recently have been, bead-hunters. 
Spears are used by all the tribes, but the IHlongots use also the bow. ‘The 
dialect of each tribe greatly differs from all others, and in some of the six 
tribes there are two or more dialects. Each tribe has a distinct war- 
shield, except the Llongots among whom the shield is of the same pattern 
as among the western group of Negritos, The dwellings of each tribe 
also differ much. 

The Hongot synonymy is as follows: — Ihilaos, Hungut, Italones, and 
Lingotes. ‘hese people have a considerable amount of Negrito blood. 
Their culture shows similarity to Negrito culture in the use of the bow, 
and the same shield, The Ilongot men wear their hair long, but tied up 
at the back in a knot. ‘heir front hair is kept from their eyes by a small 
overlying net worn for the purpose. They seldom tattoo their bodies, 
except ita meager way. ‘Their economic culture is less advanced than 
that of any other of the six Malayan tribes, but is a considerable advance 
over Negrito culture: ‘Their families are polygynous. ‘They abandon 
their sick, and vacate a- dwelling when a person dies therein, leaving it 
ав а sepulcher for the dead. They are more warlike than the Negritos, 
but more cowardly than the other Malayan tribes. — For the IIonyots, as 
for the Negritos, there ix probably little hope of permanent cultural ad- 
vancement. 

The Kalinga synonymy follows: Aripanes, Aripas, Bayabonan, Cal- 
aguas, Calanas, Calingas, Catalanganes, Catalanges, Catatanganes, Dada- 
yags, Dadayas, Gaddanes, Gamungan, Gamunang, Gamunanganes, lrayas, 
Kalibugan, Nabayuganes, and Yogades. The Kalingasare, with the excep- 
tion of the more advanced Tingians, the best clothed people of northern 
Luzon. "Their clothing is of cloth, the men wearing beautiful jackets inad- 
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dition to the breech-cloth, and the women waists in addition to their skirts. 
They tattoo to a limited extent. They often build their dwellings in trees, 
but their ground settlements have dwellings among the most substantial of 
all those of the several wild tribes in discussion, Their agriculture is a dis- 
tinct advance on any so far reviewed, They grow irrigated rice in abun- 
dance, and also grow tobacco, cacao, and coffee for limited barter: sweet 
potatoes and taro are also grown. — Dogs, chickens, and, in some villages 
cattle, carabaos, and horses are bred and are more or. less domesticated, 
Secretary Worcester says. I have seen domesticated hogs in their vil- 
lages. The men are bold warriors, and inveterate head-hunters, with 
elaborate head-hunting ceremonials — bands of 49 Or 56 warriors go on 
their war expeditions. ‘The men have more wives than any other of the 
tribes considered, They have a council for administering all village 
affairs, and by it all crimes are compounded. Though probably less in- 
dustrious than the Ifugaos or Bontoc Tgorots, the Kalingas are vastly more 
industrious than the Negritos and the Ilongots, and are ** strong, cleanly, 
brave, and intelligent." tis believed that with the stopping of head- 
hunting they will in time form an important element of the civilized 
population. 

The Ifugao synonymy is as follows - Alamit, Alimut, Altabanes, Alta- 
sanes, Ayangan, Bungananes, Bunnayan, Epocaos, Gilipanes, llabanes, 
lfugados, Ifumangies, Папин, Ipucaos, Irayas, Mayoyaos, Panipuyes, 
Panuipuyes, Pungianes, Quianganes, and Silipanes.. The chief distin- 
guishing visible mark of the Ifugao man is his peculiar head-dress — the 
hair being cut *' bowl-fashion "" entirely around the head. Both men and 
women are claborately tattooed. His enemies’ skulls adorn the dwelling 
of the ‘successful warrior. heir settlements at times number 5,000 or 
6,000 souls —'' Their agriculture is little short of wonderful, and no one 
who has seen their dry stone dams, their irrigating ditches running for 
miles along precipitows hillsides and even crossing the faces of cliffs, and 
their irrigated terraces extending for thousands of feet up the mountain 
sides, can fail to be impressed." They domesticate the dog, chicken, 
hog, and carabao. The women weave, and make pots; and the men 
fashion the most heautifully shaped and well-tempered spears and head- 
knives: and they are especially skilful in carving wood. 

The Bontoc Igorots are known among themselves by the name Inukao, 
and its phonetic variant Ifugao. The Bontoc men, in common with the 
Kalingas, hang the hair across the forehead, and tuck ty the long back 
hair under a small basket-work pocket-hat, Hoth men and women tattoo. 
The men are brave and determined, and often take heads oftheir enemies 
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after open, formal challenge for fair fight ; head-hunting is, however, 
rapidly being given up under American control. ‘Their agriculture can 
be compared with no other than that of the Ifugaos: ‘They domesticate 
the dog, hou, chicken, carabao, and a few horses, The boys are bright, 
and learn rapidly ; the men are indistrious and. intelligent, and *'all in 
all, there is much hope that he [the Bonto Igorot] ultimately will make 
great progress in. civilization and in material prosperity, but his intense 
conservatism will, at the outset, render such progress slow." The chief 
unique Bontoc cultural mark so far as known is its institution of trial 
marriage. Villages of several thousand people are divided into a number 
af geographical and political areas each with its governing council of old 
men in its council house, amd each with its separate sleeping place for 
unmarried girls and others for the unmarried men and boys, 

'The Benguet-Lepanto Igorots have the following synonymy: Bengue- 
tanos; Igudut, Ygolotes, and. Ygorot. Тһе chief distinguishing features 
of the culture of these people are the habitual clothing of the entire body 
by the woman, the short-cut hair of the men and its accompanying head. 
band, and the gold and copper mining and smelting. Contact with the 
Spaniard ancl the American in the vicinity of Baguio, the Insular summer 
capital, has made the men. burden-bearers on. the. trail much more than 
are any other of the people presented. These people Are more given to 
dog-eating.than are any of the others, bringing home great numbers from 
the Christian Ilokanos on the coast. ‘Though their agriculture is not 
nearly so well developed as is that of the Bontoc and Ifugao people, it is 
quite similar on a much smaller scale. They have exceeded all other 
tribes so far mentioned in the domestication of animals; besides those 
already mentioned as common among the other tribes, they have herds of 
horses and. cattle often. numbering 200 or more kept for breeding pir- 
poses.  ** All in all, the Benguet-Lepanto Igorots must be considered far 
more highly civilized than any other non-Christian northern Luzon tribes 
except the Tingians." 

The lingian synonymy follows: | Apayaos, Apayos, Apoyaos, Hanaos, 
Burics, Busaos, Ecnig, Ginan, Guinaanes, Guinanes, Itaneg, Itaveg, 
Itetapanes, Itneg, Quinaanes, Quinanes, Tinggianes, lingues, and Ytat- 
apanes. — "here i a civilized branch of the tribe which is called Tingians ; 
and a wild branch ealled Apayaos. — The latter are still fierce head-hunters 
whose culture compares wel] with that of their Kalinga and Bontoc neigh- 
bors — with both of whom in common they use the head-ax, cach of the 
three tribes having a separate pattern, Of the civilized Tingians Mr 
Worcester says: ** The Tingian type of face is very different from that of 
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any other northern Luzon tribe, and many of the men and women have 
peculiarly sweet expressions, thoroughly in keeping with the mildness and 
gentleness of their character.’* Both men and women wear the hair 
uncut — the men wearing head-banda of cloth, and the women of beads. 
The men commonly wear only the breech-cloth, though they usually 
possess trousers and shiris which may be worn on festival occasions. 
The women wear a unique ornament on both their forearms from the 
wrist to the elbow ; it consists of successively close-placed armlets of 
strung beads. The civilized Tingians know their own ages, differing in 
this respect from all other people here presented, and they “ have ad- 
vanced further in civilization than have the members of any other non- 
Christian tribe of the Philippines, ‘They are a most attractive. people, 
cleanly in their personal habits, and of excellent disposition. They are 
peaceable and law-abiding to an astonishing degree. Crime is almost 
unknown among them. ‘Their towns are well built and well kept. Their 
fields are often better tilled than are. those of their [Christian] Ilokano 
neighbors. ‘They save their money and some of them become quite 
wealthy. ‘They are anxious to receive the benefits of civilization now 
that they may have them without being compelled to change their 
religious helief.** 

Such pictures as are shown in plates ix, tx, and rxi are of the greatest 
valuc in presenting clearly the cultural differences in the. several tries of 
people; they show, respectively, different typical methods of man's head- 
dress, different typical war weapons, and different typical war shields, 
Figure 5 of plate tL. and figure 2 of plate xii present two of the rarest 
photographs taken in the Philippine islands ; they are, respectively, a 
Ting fisherman throwing а casting-net, and a beheaded body of an 
Ifugao warrior. 

. Plate it, showing a full-length picture of a typical man of the Negrito, 
Hongot, Kalinga, and Ifugao tribes, is unfortunately very misleading, Ав 
reproduced, the Ifugao man is only four-fifths as tall as the Negrito 
(shown as the tallest man on the page), whereas in reality the typical 
Negrito is only four-fifths as tall as the typical Ifugao or other pagan 
Malayan of northern Luzon. If definite measurements: are not at hand 
to publish with such comparative illustrations. better scientific results will 
follow if pictures published for their scientific value are reproduced ав 
near as possible in a natural scale. 

Just as this review is completed a personal letter from Secretary Wor- 
cester reaches më which states he finished ip 1926 a second expedition 
among the Apayaos, who reside to the eastward and probably northward 
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of their more cultured lingian kinsmen ; he hopes soon to publish a nar: 
rative account of his expeditions of 1905 and 1906 among that people. 
It will be the first authoritative modern account published of the Apayao 
people, and will be of great valie to students of Philippine ethnology anid 
primitive culture, — After it is printed ethnologists wil! have had in hand 
since the middle:of the year 1905 reliable data, even. though it is com- 
paratively scant, of all the known wild. tribes of northern Luzon except 
the group of Negritos known to be in the extreime northeastern part. 
‘The only extensive area then left to be explored is the Sierra Madre, be- 
tween and more or less parallel with the Rio Grande de Cagayan and the 
Pacific coast of northern [avon (an area lying close to the coast and 
marked on the accompanying mapas the eastern Negrito area). It is à 
matter of conjecture what wild people occupy those mountains, though it 
is probable that both Negritos and pagan Malayans will be found there in 
considerable numbers. 
ALERT ERNEST Jenks, 


The Mae Racer of the British Empire. British Central Africa. By A. 

WESER. London: Archibald Constable and Co., Lid., 1906, — 8*, xii, 

204 pp, 33 ph, map. 

A commendable enterprise, under the general editorship of Mr North- 
cote W. Thomas, isthe publication of a series of convenient handbooks 
onthe Narre Auces of fhe Brith Empire: These manuals aim to be 
at önce up-to-date, dccurate, and popular. Four volumes have so far 
appeared dealing with the native races of Australia, British Central Africa, 
Northern India, and British North America. The volumes are largely 
compilation, but the writers are, in each case, personally acquainted with 
the region and people considered, 

Just now a deeper and more general interest exists relative to African 
peoples than at any preceding time. ‘This: interest is shown by the fact 
that three important books dealing with African tribes have appeared in 
England during the last few months —a probably unparalleled fact. A 
glanee at the contents of the European anthropological journals shows a 
quite disproportionate space given to African articles, ‘That these facts 
are due to a real and permanent interest in the population. of the Dark 
Continent may be safely assumed. — Fhe volume of the -/:Na/rre Aaces of 
the British Empire series dealing with- Central Africa is a handsome 
book, well-printed, and illustrated with thirty-two full-page reproductions 
and a distributional map, [t is written by Miss A. Werner, who appears 
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to have been connected with a mission school among the Anyanja of the 
Upper Shiré region and to have come into contact with the Yao and some 
others of the neighboring tribes: Miss Werner does not seem to have 
heen greatly interested in the people from an anthropological point of 
view, while she was with them, and plainly had no special preparation 
for investigation : but she was intelligently interested in what she saw and 
conscientiously kept a notebook, although she often missed the point of, 
or misunderstood, the customs with which she came into contact. She 
has largely overcome these disadvantages, through later reading and com- 
parison, anc is well qualified to do just what she here does— namely, to 
collect and organize the data given by others, incorporating with them 
her own observations and presenting the whole in a fairly complete, sym- 
metrically developed, and attractive form. Her style is clear, simple, 
and direct. Should Miss Werner, with her présent equipment, return to 
the Shiré highlands, she could give us one of the most important mono- 
graphs-yet written on African ethnography, 

The tribes chiefly described are the Anyanja, Angoni, and Yao. 
Linguistically all three are Bantu and, while presenting some minor 
points of difference, they are on the whole quite similar in life amd 
thought. Miss Werner first: sketches the physical geography of the 
country and presents a. general idea of the fauna and flora amid which 
the tribes live. and upon which they depend, She then makes some 
remarks upon their ethnic classification. and their physical characters, 
This:somatological summary is not particularly satisfactory as it is made 
up from statements, by different authors, which are themselves rather 
indefinite. Even when careful and extensive measurement has een done 
among Central African tribes, it will be difficult to formulate accurate 
statements regarding tace-types. Nowhere has there been greater move- 
ment, displacement, and mixture. — Intertribal wars, the slave-trade, Arab 
and European pressure, have all operated through a long period of time 
to produce confusion. After this preliminary matter upon yeography and 
race Miss Werner presents the subject of tribal marks and emphasizes the 
importance of keloids, ear- und lip-piercing, tooth-chipping, antl hair- 
dressing. In her subsequent description of tribal life she, curiously, first 
considers religion and magic. It ix so. settled a practice among ethno- 
graphic writers to present this at or near the ead of their discussion that 
we at once wondered what our author's reason for *O marked a departure 
may be... We confess our inability to find jt. Nor do we see why, if she 
chooses to introduce this.subject early, she does not present her folklore 
with it. But, having presented the most abstruse and difficult. phase of 
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human life and thought first, she turns to simple things — childhood and 
youth, daily life, funeral rites, industries, language and oral literature, 
folk stories, tribal organization, government, traditions, history. Much 
that is important, some that is new, is in her material. Miss Werner is 
sympathetic with the dark peoples and presents an attractive picture of 
their life and character. While her discussion is well balanced and evenly 
developed, itis not invidious to particularly praise her treatment of lan- 
guage and oral literature, games, riddles, songs, and music. The wit and 
wisdom of the African have been a favorite field for many, and books of 
saws and aphorisms, riddles and proverbs are not wanting. Hut new 
matter, or re-presentation of old, in this direction is always welcome. 
** If vou are patient you will see the eyes of the snail,"" say the Anyanja. 
' Sleep has no favorites.'' ‘* Lingering met with liers-in-wait." Such 
terse expressions are significant of tribal shrewdness. Notonlyat Likoma, 
Where she met with it, but throughout black Africa, there are set riddle 
contests with forms like this: — ** 4. begins, *A riddle,' The rest reply 
in chorus, ° Let И соте," 4. * I have built my house on the cliff." АП 
guess; if their guesses are wrong, A. repeats his riddle. IF they still 
cannot guess right they say, * We pay up oxen," A. ‘How many?’ They 
give a number. If 4. is satisfied, he will now explain his riddle— * the 
ear" being the answer to the one given above. If any one guesses right, all 
clap their hands and another player asks a fresh riddle." 

Miss Werner writes for a popular constituency, Lut her book contains 
good material for the student as well, She is comprehensible everywhere, 
which unfortunately is not truc of all authors upon African subjects, 

FREDERICK STARR. 


At the Back of the Black Afan's Mind or Notes an the Ningly Offfce in West 
Africa,  R. E. DrsNETT. London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1906, 8°, xxii, 964 pp., ill. 
Thus, no one can possibly understand Mr Dennett's 47 the Back of 

the Biack Man's Mind, The more's the pity, because Mr Dennett no 

doubt has matter of the greatest importance, in gathering which he has 
spent much time and labor... He does not express even simple matters 
clearly. Thus in regard to the names and order of succession of the 
rulers of Luango, he says: 

" Maniluemba, the present Maluango elect, about whom we shall have 
much to say, took the place of Maniprati, who was deposed by the people for 
having killed his own daughter for refusing to cohabit with him, — Maniprati 
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had succeeded Mani Makawso, who was the Maluango elect, and Nganga 
nvumba, when the French first took possession of the country in 1883. The 
title nganga. nvumba. is a priestly one given tothe Maluango elect upon his 
accession and one that he retains until the coronation ceremony completes the 
burial rites of the Ntawtela or deceased Maluango, when he becomes the 
crowned Maluango, 

'* Maniprati was the last crowned Maluango and the Zingana nvumba pre- 
ceding him were Mani Makawso Masonga, Manimakawso Manawmbo, Ma- 
nimakawso Matukila of Kondi, and Man'anawmbo, none of whom were 
crowned Mani Yambi became Maluango, as did his predecessors, Manipuati 
of Xibanga and Muluango Tati of Kondi, who they say succeeded Maliango 
Мүм. 

** Mahiango Prati is said to have died some fifty-five years ago, so that if 
this list of rulers be complete, eight of them filled in the time between 1603 
and say 1860, giving them each an average reign of thirty-two years, and this 
appearste the writer too. great an average, though. some native princes reign 
fora very long time. He is inclined to think that either the list is incomplete, 
or that the Njimbi referred to by the natives is not the same as the one men- 
toned by ацец.‘ 


In the above passage is the order of nganga nvumba given direct or 
reversed ? How much of the names given is tite? How can Mani- 
prati’s predecessor have been Maluango elect in 1883, when Maniprati 
was dead in 1860? What really was the name of his predecessor? If 
Mr Dennett is unable to convey a clear idea with regard to a simple mat- 
ter of fact, what can we expect when he discusses complicated mystical 
and religious ideas ? 

Not only is Mr Dennett incapable of clear statement ; he has pre- 
conceived ideas and theories to which his facts tust be fitted, no matter 
how much stretching or lopping will be necessary, Thus, the Bavili (10 
whom his discussion is chiefly devoted) have ten commandments relative 
to things forbidden. ‘These are so stated that they exactly parallel the 
Hebrew-decalogue, Naturally, the second Hebrew commandment can 
hardly be expected among a people who delight in graven images and 
likenesses. Ah well, that is the only one that is modified in form in the 
whole list, and it is made to apply to photographs and mirrors! This is 
ingenious, but somewhat painful. A considerable part of Mr Dennett's 
discussion is devoted to the Luango governmental organization and the 
court of the king. — After this has heen carefully brought into detailed rela- 
tion with a complicated system of categories, ramifyirig into almost every 
conceivable phase of human thought and practice, we are told that it is 
precisely the same governmental form as exists at Benin. ‘This does not 
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greatly surprise us. What does surprise is that this system recurs again 
detail for detail in the British Constitution! We should be willing to 
asume that Bavili philosophy, categories, and interrelations are exempli- 
fied in thè Ravili government if Mr Dennett clearly demonstrated it 
(which he does not). But the British Constitution is so an exemplifi- 
ration of a developed British philosophy in which the number six is a 
fundamental conception, in which six categories are clearly recognized, 
and in which titles and duties are fixed. by the. relation. of. ideas: of all 
classes to this fundamental conception. If the British ever had sach a 
philosophy it has vanished, and thit so long ago that a Constitution 
absolutely developed in detail upon it could. not remain complete, pèr- 
fect, and unchanged until now, Such a thing is inconceivable. Mr 
Dennett's comparison really raises two fears: (1) ‘hat Mr Dennett, 
from a study of the British Constitution, has worked out a scheme into 
which, consciously or unconsciously, he tres to fit African. facts; (2) 
that his very working out of the Bavili and Benin Constitutions is largely 
Éanciful. 

Mr Dennett constantly introduces native words aud expressions, to 
which he often gives elaborate and mystical, frequently far-fetched, inter- 
pretations. He has lived for years among these natives and no doubt has 
à practical knowledge of their language. No other white men in that 
region have had so good linguistic opportunity except the missionaries. 
Neither trader nor missionary often gains a large vocabulary. Usually, 
however, the missionary is much the better linguist of the two. From 
Mr Dennett's special interest amd researches into native thought aud 
practice we would le uite willing to assume that he knew the. language 
more broadly than the missionaries, though many of these have been in 
the country for many years and no one would deny their competence. 
Certainly, men like. Weeks, Phillips, and lientley know the Fjort lan- 
guage well, We are entirely justified) then in expecting Mr Dennett, 
when within the range of these men's work, to be in fair accord with 
them. Asa matter of fact, it is almost impossible to find any agreement 
between Dennett's words and those in Mr Bentley's dictionary, Con- 
sidering the vagueness and mysticism in Mr Dennett's English, this lack 
of accord renders us suspicious of aur author's etymologies and interpre- 
tations. 

We wish, however, to avoid the appearance of undervaluing Mr 
Dennett's book. [t contains a large amount of valuable information, and 
a true student, already somewhat acquainted with barbaric thought in 
genera] and with African ethnography will find much that he can use, 
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but he will have to work 1o get at it. Most of the book is devoted to 
the Bavili, the inhabitants of Luango, occupying the west African coast 
about latitude 5" 42° 30", They are a part of the Fjort, Fioti, or Fiote, 
and in his earlier books — Seren Frari Among the. Fyort and Noles on 
the Fuolblore of the Fiori — Mr Dennett used that name, The alternate 
title of this book is Votes en the Kingly Office tn West Africa, and con- 
siderable attention. is given to Government and. the Kingship, Law, etc. 
The Election, Coronation, and Court of the King are specially examined. 
The chapter on. Law was drawn up in response to a ** Questionnaire '' 
sent out by the French authorities, Such questionnaires are no doubt 
useful and perhaps necessary, Imt, unless drawn up by one well acquainted 
with the local field to be investigated, lead to some strange results. ‘The 
effect in Mr Dennett's case is good, as the questionnaire somewhat pens 
him. in and keeps him in line. It is in his chapters on philosophy and 
religion that Mr Dennett is at once at his best and worst. He sharply 
distinguishes between adeageism and mbzr-im. — Malougoism is bad, witch- 
craft; reci ds" medicine," magic used for good ends or protective 
asainst witchcraft, “The Bávili divide all men into two classes — muet 
плату (пап оГ цода) апа зми т тонро (пап of black arts). ‘The 
word usan means god in our sense of the word ; it is the term com- 
monly employed by the missionaries to translate God. Mr Dennett says 
miango means the bad spirit living in the stomach of witches; The ulti- 
mate thing. is nzambi ; everything can be reduced to his manifestations : 
from him proceed the passive and active energies, female and male, and 
from them come habit, custom, sequence, result — the child. Dualism 
and the notion of a trinity — female, male, and child — constanti y present 
themselves under various forms and symbols, — AZici-itm as opposed to 
ndongaism is associated with the sacred grove and the kingly office. In 
another statement, he says — '! above and beyond ndongoism is a religion 
connected with certain symbols in the form of sacred groves, sacred lands 
and rivers, sacred trees, sacred animals, omens, the seasons’ ‘This 
above and beyond religion is ferm. 

It will be observed that six sets of symbols are here mentioned. 
There are six titles of the king connecting him definitely with these. 
“There are six departments of state. There are six kinds of souls: There 
are six seasons, The sacred proves fall into six groups of four each. 
That à number should be full of significance to a given people is not 
strange ; there are plenty of examples of it elsewhere. ‘There is no reason 
why six should not be significant and sacred. In fact it might casily be 
so along either one of two lines of thought. It might be, as among some 
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af our Pueblo Indians, directly associated with the cardinal points — Or, 
it might arise from the intentional doubling, easy among a people 
permeated with dualism, of the trinity already mentioned. In either 
case, we should find a clear connection with the viewpoint that pave it 
birth, Mr Dennett supplies no such connection, The Bavili seem to pay 
less attention to the cardinal points and categories related to them than 
we should expect; nor is there the attention given to the zenith and the 
nadir that the connection of the number six with the cardinal points 
would réquire. Nor do we see proof that the six is here à doubled three, 
The categories themselves supgest it, there being two sets of quite. sepa- 
rated ideas in thé list : water, earth, fire — motion, fruitfülness, life ; this 
suggestion is not, however, well carried out elsewhere. A serious study 
of Mr Dennett's method and statement leads to some doubt as to the 
naturalness, the significance, and even the existence of some of his group- 
ings into sixes, But there is much food for serious thought and study. in 
his data regarding categories, sacred groves, and wéfer-sser. 
FREDERICK STARR. 


fhe Lonwr Niger and in Tries Пу Антиги ба,үх Leow ays, London - 

Macmillan and Company, Lid. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

тдоб, 87, xxii, $64 pp. 

We wish that we could speak words of unreserved praise for the third 
of the African books before us, Major Leonard's Lower Niger amit tts 
Гурез. But here we have two glaring faults: (1) ‘The author lacks 
clearness in statement ; (2) he aims to give an appearance of profound 
and technical knowledge to his argument when he would do better tà 
seek the most simple expression of views. Major Leonard has long lived 
in the region studied, knows the people well, ancl has thought long and 
seriously upon his material. The discussion is almost confined to religious 
ideas and practices, as is shown by the division headings—Section 1. 
Part i.— A geographical and traditional outline, — Part 11, — Іле РЫ- 
losophy of the People as expressed in words, names, proverbs, and fables, 
Part 111. — The Natural Religion of the various Tribes. Section IT. — The 
Naturism of the Delta, Section IIl. — The Dualism of the Natives Sew- 
tion ['V. —Spirit-land and Spiritualism. Section V.— The Spiritualism of 
the Physical, Section VL — Emblemism or the Embodiment of the Spirit. 
Section. VIL. — The Ceremonials and Practices of Naturism. Section 
VIU. — The Demonology of the People as practised in Witchcraft. 

In the Niger delia dwell many small tribes differing from each other 
in language, life, and to some extent in religions, though presenting on 
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the whole a notable uniformity. Major Leonard reduces these many 
tribes to two chief and original groups — the Ibo and the Bini. Unlike 
Dennett's Ravili, who are Bantu in speech, these tribes are negroes, akin 
to those of the Sudan. — Still there should be much in common in the 
religious thought of the Niger delta tribes and the Bavili, and Dennett 
and Leonard should mutually cast light on dark points: This they really 
do, and when we find them in accord, or easily harmonized, we are war- 
minted in giving weight to their ideas, In Leonard we find no evidence 
for the vast importance attributed to categories or for the pervasiveness 
of six as a sacred number, asserted by Dennett. Yer Dennett claims to 
find the whole system as well defined at Benin as at Kabinda: It seems 
impossible for one who has gone as deeply into native thought and 
religion as Leonard, to overlook a series of ideas so important, funda- 
mental, and pervasive, had they really existed. Here our confidence in 
Mr Dennett's observations is diminished by disagreement. Among his 
Bantu friends Mr Dennett finds the sacred grove to be of the utmost sig- 
nificance and importance, though he does not clearly show why it should 
Le so. Teonard brings out clearly that the tree becomes the receptucle 
of a dead man’s soul and hence is sacred, Неге the agreement of 
the authors gives confidence to the belief that proves are truly and 
importantly sacred, 

When Major Leonard is not clear, it is Lecaáüse he uses too many 
words, introduces unnecessary clauses, or employs technical or semi-tech- 
nical terms inexactly; Dennett's obscurity is due to actual obscurity in 
thought or inability to supply words to keep up with his thought, ‘Major 
Leonard divides his matter about equally between facts and theories. His 
theoretical suggestions provoke both thought and dissent, "He recognizes, 
as Dennett does — and та. fact all students of. African religion seem to 
do— (4) 3 chief god, the creator, (^) dualism existing throughout 
nature, exhibiting: itself among other ways in sex ideas and phallicism, 
and (¢) the presence of spiritualism. For him the religion presents itself 
as an ancestor worship, which recognizes the father-ancestor of the family 
as the great object of practical worship and maternity as divine. All 
religious thought and practice center around this, Prayer, sacrifice, 
fetich-using, idol-making and worship, witchcraft, are all examined and 
explained with this fundamental conception in mind. For Major Leonard 
the sacred crocodile is a beast in whom an ancestral spirit is embodied 
the idol, made by human hands and usually anthropomorphic, is a spirit's 
dweliing-place ; a fetich (for him a natural, not an artificial object) has 
been selected asa resting-place by a human spirit. The choice to rest 
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in another human being, in a tree or other plant, or in an object, may be 
made and publicly expressed during the life-time of the friend or ancestor, 
Embodiment in human beings, in plants or in objects, is often desired 
and desirable, Embodiment in animals. is not desired and is due usually 
to unsought and hostile influences. While thus, Major Leonard is plainly 
committed to Spencer's gfost-theory as distinguished from Tylor’s anrinisi, 
he finds room for aan (personalism, he perhaps would call it) laut 
considers it subsequent to ancestor ind linga cull. While his attitude in 
this matter is clear, and. repeatedly stated, it seems as if his facts can. be 
quite as; well fitted with the belief that personalization was coincident 
with the birth of the idea of one's own separable soul and antecedent to 
the idea of an ancestral spirit or of embodiment of spirits, ancestral or 
otherwise, in new resting-places. 

Of particular interest and abounding im suggestive ideas, new or stated 
in new form, are the discussions of burial and funeral customs, human sac- 
rifice, significance of blood, cannibalism, transmigration, embodiment of 
all sorts, spirit possession, *'medicine,'"" twins, and witchcraft). “The 
author makes much use of. the term emblemism, which he considers to he 
the /метізт of some authors. Both. because of the importance of the 
question. at issue and because the passage fairly represents the author's 
style and mode of argument, we present his own words: 

'* 1f the term totem, said to be of Chippeway origin, denotes an object, 
usually but not invariably an animal, between which and his tribe the savage 
believes that there exists a close kinship—as according to Dr, |. G. Frarer 
it does— then totemism expresses in one word the cult as it. prevails among 
one and all of these Delta tribes. . . . 

'5 But, however, if totemism implies that the savage in the kinship alluded 
to traces his descent from the totem in question, irrespective of the fact that it 
is an animal, vegetable, or material object, then totemism as it is now ac- 
cepted, and the emblemism of the Delta. are two separate or at least different 
features, For, as | have more than once explained, itis not to the emblem 
itself, i, e, to the actual anima) or object, but to the ancestral spirit inside it — 
in other wards, to the human father with whom the spirit has been associated 
— that the Delta natives trace their descent. Their belief is that these sym- 
bols were chosen by their ancestors as suitable and convenient objects tu 
reside in, with a view to repose and adoration, or in accordance with the ruling 
jurisdiction, and that it is in consequence of this spirit-residence that the 
emblems are treated as sacred, and not by any means on their own account, 
; » « speaking merely from general knowledge and a wide expenence of Ori- 
ental and African nationalities, | have no hesitation in stating that, in my 
humble estimation, totemism, regardless of nationality or race, is nothing more 
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ог less than emblemism pure and simple, as it now exists among the tribes of 
the Niger Delta." 

While we regret the author's diffuseness— he might state all he has 
to say in one third the spice he uses — and while some of his theoretical 
conclusions fail to appeal to us strongly, we consider the book one of the 
most serious contributions that has long been made to anthropology and 
the study of primitive religion. 

FREDERICK STARR. 


The Native Races of the British Empire. — British North America. 1. The 
far West, the Home of the Salish and Dini: By C, Hitt-Tovr.— Làn- 
don: Archibald Constable and Company, Lid., 1907. 8°, xiv, 263 pp., 
33 pl. map, 

fie Nath Races of the British Empire, Natives of Northern Sadia, Dy 
W. Crookes, В.А. London ; Archibald Constable and Company, Ltd., 
1907.  8*, xiv, 270 pp., 32 pl., map. 

From the editor's lirief preface to these volumes, by N. W. Thomas, 
we learn that "" the present series is intended to supply in handy and 
readable form the needs of those who wish to learn. something of the life 
of the uncivilized races of our empire," and that ** unless otherwise stated, 
the contributors to the series will be anthropologists who have personal 
knowledge of the tribes of whom they write." — References to authorities 
“will be dispensed with as unnecessary for the general reader,'' hut, 
** for those who desire to follow up the subject а bibliography will be 
found at the end of cach volume," Works produced under these condi- 
tions by competent men cannot fail to be valuable additions to the stock 
of ethnological literature, but they must be done in the best possible way, 
if they are to be thoroughly satisfactory. 

The entire omission of references to authorities, even in a work of 
popular scope, is a doubtful procedure, especially when, as in the case of 
Mr Hill-Tout's volume, the ** Bibliography '' (less than a third of a page 
in extent) is s0 incomplete — a. select list of the chief monographs of 
Father Morice aml! of Mr Hill.Tout himself, with some references to 
other authorities, besides Petitot and Teit, onght to have been given, It 
is only from a reference on page 38, in connection with the discussion of 
cranial deformation, that one would suspect that so distinguished an 
anthropologist as Ir Franz Boas had made extensive researches among 
and investigators are cited, is somewhat confusing. 
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In works of a popular character care. should be taken. not to perpet- 
шие needlessly inaccurate or fanciful orthographies, or to increase the 
number of different spellings of a given term, There is thus no excuse 
for the spelling pof-/afch, adopted generally throughout the book, with 
occasional changes to fa//a/ch and Pot/ate ; and nonealso for adding, in 
Avofeney (p. 32 and elsewhere), to the variety of the distortions of that 
ethnic name already on record. There are a few statements of a kind 
that ought to le eliminated in another edition, such, for example, as the 
information, vouchsed on page 134, that the nearest analogue of the 
peculiarly shaped Kutenai canoe is found “in Eastern Asia, among the 
Vatt tribes." Aside from these minor matters the book is well made 
for the purpose intended, and the illustrations ( from photographs) are 
very good, while the index also is very satisfactory. In addition to two 
chapters of a general geographical and historical and ethnological nature, 
there are ten other sections dealing respectively with the following topics - 
Habitations, dress and personal adornment, food and cooking, hasketry 
and bark vessels, implements of war and the chase, social organization, 
religious beliefs and practices, social customs, folk-tales and myths, from 
the cradle to the grave. 

As to the vexed question of the Indian population past and present, 
Mr Hill-Tout has no hesitation in sying (p. 28): “* My own investiga- 
tions among this people (Salish tribes under British rule) conducted over 
a series of years, leaves no. room for doubt in my mind that the present 
Salish population of approximately 12,000 does not represent. nearly à 
fifth of the population of this stock at the time of Simon Fraser's visit 
tò them." And, with respect to the. Déné, he adopts Father Morice's 
opinion that the total number of Indians. belonging to this family at the 
present time ts '*less than. one-tenth of what it was when. Mackenzie 
first passed through their country.’’ ‘The chief cause of this great mor- 
tality is thought to be alcoholism, with smallpox, syphilis, and pneumonia 
as the principal secondary causes. Of physical types the author recog- 
nizes, both among the Déne and the Salish, the ** characteristic American 
type," and the ** adventitious or so-called. Mongoloid type,'" the cnastal 
regions showing more of the latter than the interior. Among the bar- 
rowings from other tribes by the Salish is the canoe of the so-called 
“Amur type," the credit of originating which is given tò the Kutenai 
(р. 134). The Salish furnish us with an excellent parallel forthe Eng- 
lish statement that it takes three generations tọ make a good lawn, for 
Mr Hill-Toat informs us (p. 140) that the final touches are put on the 
stone hammers by mbbing them with the naked hand, and *' to give the 
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high polish some of them have taken two or three generations of * rub- 
bers," and hence the great value set upon them by their owners '* — they 
are often treasured as heirlooms. Perhaps some of the high polish of 
certain prehistoric European weapons and implements may have been 
achieved in similar fashion. Among the Déné and the coastal (unlike 
the interior) Salish the tobacco-pipe does not figure in pre-trading days, 
Mr Hill-Tout rightly attributes to the custom of the ''potlatch " in 
eariier, pre-trading days, a good and beneficial influence on the whole, 
‘engendering, as it did, feelings of good-will and friendship between 
settlement and settlement and tribe and tribe and making war almost im- 
possible between them'' (p. 156). In speaking of the social organiza- 
tion of the Salish, the author observes, perhaps too inclusively, that 
 matriarchy has everywhere been. superseded by patriarchy '" (p. 158), 
this statement implying the previous existence everywhere of the former 
system. Although chapter 1x is titled ** Religious Beliefs and Prac- 
tices," it begins with the remark: *' Religion, in the ordinary meaning 
of the word, the North-West tribes had none '’ — the nearest approach to 
it being, in the author's opinion, found ** among some of the interior Sal- 
ish, who at times invoked the Spirit of the Dawn, one of the many ' mys- 
tery " spirits with which they peopled their universe," The narrowing 
of the term ** religion '* indicated here. seems to the reviewer rather un- 
necessiry. At page 174 we find the interesting statement: '* Totemism, 
—wsing the word in the American sense, that is, ав the doctrine of 
guardian spirits, — differs from shamanism mainly in the fact thar it 
brings the individual into personal and direct relation with the spiri of 
things without the mediation of the medicine-man.'' Іп the folk-tales 
and myths recorded in this volume the chief figures are the raven and the 
sea gull, the coyote, the magpie, the diver, the black bear, the elk- 
maiden, the lynx, ete., and one of the stories tells of ** the man who 
brought his wife from the land of the departed "" —2a sort of a primitive 
Orpheus — Other volumes of this series are to deal with the remainder 
of Canada. 


Mr Crooke's study of the ** Natives of Northern India '" fares better 
in the way of bibliography (66 titles, pp. 263-265) and in references to 
authoritiesalso. After brief descriptive and general ethnological chapters 
come fourteen others on: The tribes of the Northern hills; the tribes of 
the Southern hills; the castes of the Plains ; the agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial castes of the Plains; the village and its industries: the 
criminal and vagrant; home life; the occupations of women ; child-life : 
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games and amusements; the birth rites; the marriage rites ; death rites ; 
popular religions and beliefs ; magic, shamanism, witchcraft, Northern 
India is of special interest to the ethnologist, for ‘there is perhaps no 
region in the world where the inhabitants live under more diverse condi- 
tions, and where they have been more directly influenced by their environ- 
ment'' (p. 12). "The environment ranges fróm the desert of. Kajputana 
to the barderland of Assam with 6o feet of rain during the year sometimes ; 
and the peoples vary from the Juangs of Orissa, who have only quite 
recently giver up, the simple garb of Adam and Evê, to the Brahiman 
philosophers of Benares. From the pesimism of the plains one finds 
escape among “really cheery, light-hearted people like the Oraons and 
Mundas of Chota Nagpur and the Gurkas of Nepal. Іп the Himalayan 
districts ** the local politics depend upon the configuration of the country," 
and to. the south, '* the. keen, austeré air of. the desert. has strengthened 
and refined the character and physique of the people.'' 

The great mass of the population of. Northern India, according to Mr 
Crooke, consists of mixtures, in varying proportions, of one or more of 
three distinct physical types, which types now “remain distinct only on 
the very outskirts of Northern India — Aryans in the North and North- 
west Punjab, Dravidians in the secluded districts of the Central Provinces, 
Mongoloids in the hilla fringing the valley of Assam.'' There isalso '' a 
bewildering variety of language and dialect,’’ besides many forms of 
mongrel speech ; and some of the more aboriginal tribes (e. g., the Bhils 
of Rajputana, in part, who speak a variety of Gujarati) have adopted Aryan 
languages. 

The author cites with approval Risley's observation in regard to caste 
that ** à man's social status varies im inverse ratio to the width of his nose,'' 
and favors the Babylonian theory of Rhys Davids, writing of * the letters 
of the old Akkadian script, which became the prototype of all the alpha- 
bets used in India, Burma, Siam, and Ceylon'' (p. 29). Mr Crooke 
believes that the Mongolian element ** accounts for the broad head of the 
Bengali, by which he is distinguished both from the Aryan and the 
Dravidian.'" As tothe Aryan invasion of India, he does not look with 
much favor on the theory advanced (p. 34) that it took place not by 
way of the difficult Khyber and other northwestern passes, but rather by 
the southern route through Baluchistan, which, at the time, was a fertile 
land, that has since much deteriorated. The difficulties of the northern 
route, Mr Crooke thinks, have been exaggerated, for even to-day they 
"gare largely tsed. by caravans which include women and children. '' 
Caste, in the general view interpreted as the result of the clash of the 
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white and black races, could not, Mt Crooke believes, have originated 
in the Punjab, since ** from the earliest times the valley of the Five Rivers 
must have been a land of white mën.” 

The hill-country of Assam and its borderland are occupied by ** groups 
of (Mongaloid) tribes whose customs and institutions are of the most 
archaic type” — Akas, Daflas, Miris, Abors, Mishmis, Nagas, Bhotiyas, 
etc, In part of this region head-hunting is but recently extinct, the 
‘bachelors’ hall" survives, and elaborate systems of tabu are in vogue. 
Only in the plateau of Chota Nagpur have the Dravidians of the southern 
hills been able to resist the influence of the Hindu missionary ; elsewhere 
the contact of the Aryan has changed the jungle-folk in many ways. 
The Oraons, Kols, and Santals have been least affected, the last being 
especially distinguished by *' their strong national feeling and their deter- 
mination to preserve themselves from contamination by foreign races." 

It is in the plains that the caste system is seen in full flourish, while 
^in the hill-country the tribe is gradually developing into the caste.” 
In rejecting the commonly accepted idea of the antiquity of caste, Mr 
Crooke observes (p. 86) : ** Caste, as we now understand the term, had 
its origin in the Buddhist age, some six centuries before the Christian 
era." The more ancient distinctions of social ranking, connoting color 
and contrasting the fair-skinned Aryan with the black, broad-nosed Dra- 
vidian, “in no way corresponded with caste as we see it at present." 
Between the Brahman, Rajput, and Jat, " representing the aristocracy of 
birth and rank,'" and the Dom, ''an object of abhorrence,'" come the 
great mass of the agricultural, commercial, and industrial classes and 
castes, every attempt to arrange which on a scale of exact social pre- 
cedence is beset with enormous difficulties. To the fakirs of Hinduism 
are added also those of Islam, ‘* as diverse in character and reputation." 

In the hilly country, flanking the plains, is to be found the most 
primitive village-life, while the environment of the plains has caused 
many old and simple arrangements and devices to pass away, The most 
important of the existing village industries is weaving, for sixty per 
cent. of the cloth used is produced at home '* (y. 156). Interesting are 
the “robber and the * criminal" tribes, such as the Sansi, Meos, ete., 
and the so called ** Gipsy "" tribes, ** who differ little in appearance from 
these criminal groups '" — the Nats, Kanjars, etc, ‘The effect of Furo- 
pean influence upon the old native industries is being felt more and more, 
and now many little things on sale at the village fairs are ** made in 
Germany," or England. In the home activities the work of women 
plays a very large róle — their labor being of three sorts — independent, 
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supplementary to that of their husbands, and common to both sexes. In 
the Punjab the social life of the village centers about the travelers‘ rest- 
house, with the women about the well and tank. The preat gulf fixed 
between the European and the native women (** she enforces the same 
restrictions on his intercourse with her children '') makes ** the world of 
Indian child life generally mystery, Characteristic of Indian children 
are *! precocity combined with a more imaginative view of life than that 
which our children ever reach,'' a certain old-fashionedness in thought 
and action, etc. In Hindu families of high rank, ‘the children give one 
the impression of being ridiculously coddled and pampered." The 
peasant boy's knowledge of animals, birds, and plants is very wide, gut- 
door life stimulating him much in this respect. The evils of infant mar- 
nage, Mr Crooke thinks, ‘ have probably been exaggerated '* (p. 186), 
and when people speak of physical degeneration, it is sufficient to point 
to faces like the Sikhs and Rajputs, among whom it prevails, and who 
certainly show no signs of decadence." In Northern India, as in some 
highly cultured regions of the globe elsewhere, ** the bogte of the young 
bride is her mother-in-law."" The value of the games and plays of chil- 
dren to the ethnologist is curiously illustrated by the fact that Mr J. 
Cockburn found ** in the wild Jungles of Mirzapur a magnificent specimen 
ofa neolithic ring-stone which a young savage had mounted on a stick 
for use as a mace" (p. 187). ‘The early marriage of girls interferes 
considerably with their development and enjoyment of plays and games. 
The innumerable obscure and tedious rites performed at birth, marnage, 
and death, find their explanation in the concepts of the ** potentiality or 
atmosphere which inheres in and surrounds every personality '' — the 
theory of tabu and its infectiousness. 

In Mr Crooke's opinion, animism '*forms the basis of the standard 
religion largely represented in modern Hinduism, and to a less degree in 
Mohammedanism, save among converts drawn from the lower strata of 
the people" (p. 244), Among the forest tribes of parts of Bengal 
"animism persists in its crodest form"' ; in the wilds of Chota Nagpur 
it is little affected by Hinduism, but ‘in the plains it gradually succumbs 
to the foreign influences which surround it." The last stage is the 
“monopolization of all religious duties by the Brahman." The great 
mass of the natives of Northern India are still to an Immense extent ‘in 
bondage to the various modes of belief grouped together under the head 
of magic *' (p. 246). Among the forest tribes “ it is impossible to draw 
the line between magic and religion, and the practitioner, éuiga, pahan, 
or aja, is at once priest and medicine-man," Even in the higher grades 
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of Hinduism“ the Brahman relies more npon the mawira, or spell, than 
upor ihe prayer." [n Northern India white magicand black magic— the 
former employed. for the promotion af the general interests of the com- 
munity by such imitative or- homeopathic devices as " rain-making,'" 
ete.) the latter employed by the individual to selfishly benefit himself, and 
‘naturally regarded as an offence against the. community at large '' — 
are known and distinguished, Homeopathic, imitative, and contagious 
magic have eàch their dark and their light sides, Every village in the 
hill-country has its aw, or village-witeh. In Northern India the meth- 
ods of exorcising evil spirits are less elaborately developed than in the 

It ts to be hoped that the succeeding volumes of this series relating 
to other regions of India will be as interesting and as informing as this, 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Twenty-fourth Annual Report af the Barean of American Ethnology To tie 
Ancrehiry af the Sottthsonian Jastiindion, rgoz-rgo;, By W. H: HOLMES 
Chief. Washington - Government Printing Office, 1907. хі, 846 Dp.. 21 
pL, 1113 fig. 

The Introduction to this Report indicates the scope of the researches 
carried on during the year in the field and at the offices of the Bureau: 
The investigations of Professor Holmes and Mr Fowke on the antiquity 
of in Missouri, Kansas, etc., and their examinations of aboriginal 
Rint-quarries, sites of stone implement manufacture, iron mines ( Leslie, 
Mo}, ete Dr Fewkes' archeological investigations in. Porto: Rico and 
Santo Domingo; Mrs Stevenson's researches among the Zuni; Mr 
Mooney's investigations among the Kiowa and Cheyenne ; Dr Thomas’ 
work on the linguistic families of Mexico and Central America; Mr 
Hewitt's studies in lroquoian cosmogonic myths and ritual, also in 
Lutuamian (Klamath) sociology ; Dr Swanton's work in Haida mythol- 
ogy, linguistics, and sociology; Dr Gatschet’s linguistic investigations 
in the Peoria; Miami, and Wea dialects of the Algonqnian stock; Dr 
Russell's investigations among the Pima Indians of Arizona, ete, Of 
these members and collaborators in the work of the Bureau, Dr Gatschet 
and Dr Russell have been since removed by death. ‘The Introduction 
contains also a necrology of Major Powell, founder and director of the 
Bureau, who died September 23, 1902, and a notice of Miss Jessie Е, 
Thomas, daughter of Dr Cyrus Thomas and librarian of the Bureau, who 
was accidentally drowned on January 14, 1903. Report of progress is 
abo male оп the andbook sf American Jndians, the first. volume of 
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which ( A-M) has since been pulitished under the editorship of Mr F. W. 
Hodge, Announcement is likewise made of a forthcoming Linguist 
алаи under the editorship of Dr Franz Boas, now honorary philolo- 
vist to the Bureau. Other important linguistic investigations are those 
of Mr H. H. St Clair, 2d, among the Ute, Shoshoni, and Comanche. 

lhe body of the Report is taken up with è monograph on ‘Games 
of the North American Indians," by Stewart Culin. ‘This work is a 
worthy successor to the earlier comparative and synthetic studies of. [n- 
dian customs, institutions, industries, ete., such as Mallery's "Sign 
Language’ (1879-80) and “ Picture Writing" (1888-89), and the 
monographs of Professor Holmes on various aspects of aboriginal art and 
industry. Whe collection, upon which Mr Culin has based his investi- 
gations, *'has been confined to games in- which implements are em- 
ployed" (children's games without such accessories being excluded), and 
the present work ** contains a classified and illustrated list of practically 
all the American Indian gaming implements in American and European 
museums, together with a more or less exhaustive summary of the entire 
literature of the subject." According to Mr Culm, among Lhe American 
Indians ** games of pure skill and calculation, such as chess, are entirely 
absent," Their games may be divided into two general classes: (1) 
Games of chance, Of two sorts (one in which “implements of the nature 
of dice are thrown at random to determine a number or numbers, and 
the sum of the counts is kept by means of sticks, pebbles, etc., or upon 
an abacus ór counting:board, or circuit" ; and a second in which ** ane 
or more of the players guess in which of two or more places an odd or 
particularly marked lot is concealed, success or failure resulting in the 
gain or loss of counters, and (11) Geawei of dexterity, of which five 
kinds are enumerated, viz: (1) archery in. various modifications, (2) à 
game of sliding javelins or darts upon the hard ground orice, (4) a 
қате of shooting at a moving target consisting of a netted wheel or a 
ring, (4) the game of ball in several highly specialized forms, (2) the 
racing games, more or less related toand complicated with the ball games. 
In addition, there is aiso **a sub.-class related to the games of shooting 
ata moving target, of which itis a miniature and solitaire form, corre- 
sponding to the European game of cup and ball." The games are de- 
scribed and illustrated under each type and variety, the cataloguing being 
according to linguistic stocks and the tribes belonging to them. — Besides 
the usual good indexes to the volume there is on pages 36-43 a very con- 
venient tabular index to tribes and games. Many of the full-page illus- 
trations, from photographs; are valuable from ethnological points- of 
view other than those immediately concerned. 
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The longest sectión (pp. 44—225) devoted tó any one type treats of 
dice. games, **including all games in which number i$ determined by 
throwing, at random, objects which for convenience may be termed dice. '' 
ii Dice games '' are reported by Mr Culin as '* existing among r3o tribes 
belonging to 3o linguistic stocks,'' amd ''from no one tribe. does the 
game appear to have been absent." A high antiquity is suggested by 
the "wide distribution and range of variations in the dice games''— 
small bone dice have been found in prehistoric graves in southwestern 
United States, and a prehistoric stick-die in the cliff-rmins of Colorado, 
while pottery bowls from prehistoric Hopi graves in Arizona are decorated 
with representations of gaming sticks, with their peculiar markings. 
Among the numerous tribes referred to, thë **dice'' consist of such 
things as the following: sticks and píeces of wood, stones of various fruits, 
halves of walnut shells, acorn cups, claws of mountain-lion, teeth of 
beaver, woodchuck, ete, astragali of bison, deer, éte., phalanges of seals, 
corn grains, pieces of bone, ivory, etc., discs of stone, wood, pottery, 
elc., and, as a result of contact with whites, pieces of brass, china, etc. 
Тһе receivers, holders, and shakers of the dice call into play the arts of 
pottery and basketry, while the dice themselves are oftem decorated, 
carved into human or animal forms, ete. ‘Stick games,'' although 
known to tribes of the Algonquian, Siouan, and Zufiian stocks, appear to 
flourish especially among the peoples of the Pacific Coast region, where 
alone one form їз (0 be found. The ** hand game" (so-called because 
the lots are held in the hand during the play) has a wide distribution, 
occurring among 81 tribes belonging to 28 dilferent linguistic stocks, a 
fact partly accounted for, Mr Culin thinks, by reason of its being played 
ii entirely by gesture, 5û the game could be carried om between individ- 
uals who had only the sign-language in common." ‘To the photographs 
of Dr Dorsey, reproduced on pages 286 and 287, of Kutenai Indians 
playing the hand-game should be added the drawing of a similar scene 
by a Kutenai, published since Mr Culin’s monograph was completed, by 
the writer of this notice, in the American A nfhrobolayrst.— "The ** four- 
stick game '' is limited to a few tribes of several stocks in. Oregon-Cali- 
fornia. "The *'hidden-ball'"' or ** moccasin-hiding "" game (**a game of 
hiding something in one of several places, usually four, the opponents 
guessing where it is concealed '') îs reported from tribes of the Algon- 
quian, Athapascan, Iroquoian, Keresan, Piman, Shoshonean, Siouan, 
Tanoan, Wakashan, Yuman; and Zuñian stocks: It is of considerable 
importance among the Füehlos, ** the hidden-ball game being one of the 
five games sacrificed on the altar of the war-god in Zufii." The **^ moc- 
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casin game,'" which in the East has little of ceremonial about it, is re- 
garded by Mr Culin as “a direct modification of the hidden ball game, 

the Navaho game, with its nodule and striking stick, furnishing a con- 
necting link."* Of the games of dexterity the largest space ( pages. 561— 
714) is given to ball and its varieties (racket or lacrosse, shinny, double 
ball, ball race, foot-ball, hend-and-foot ball, tossed ball, foot-cast 
ball, ball juggling, het ball), the next, pages 439-527; t0 u hoop 
and pole," with its ‘miniature and solitaire form," ring and pin 
(pages 527-561). *''Hoop and pole," according to Mr Culin, *'is 
remarkable far the wide diversity in the form of the implements em- 
ployed, as well as in the method of play.'' It is also very widely diš- 
tributed ** throughout the entire continent north of Mexico. ‘The net- 
ted hoop employed in this. game is identical with the netted shield, Mr 
Culin believes, and ** the game itself arose irom the employment of this 
practical shield in connection with the arrow or javelin.’ A possible 
evolution of the wheel with its locomotive service seems to have been 
not entered upon by any North American Indian people, The game of 
is ping and ріп '' has also a wide distribution. It i$ analogous tà the 
European game of cup and ball. Of the ball games racket is less widely 
distributed than shinny ; its most notable development has been among 
tribes of the Algonquian, lroquoian,; and Muskhogean atocks. The ball 
race ** appears to be confined to the Southwestern tribes," extending into 
Mexico and westward into California; it is well developed among the 
tribes of the Piman stock and some of the Pueblo Indians. ‘lhe data con- 
cerning foot-ball proper are "extremely meager and unsatisfactory,” 
though it seems to have existed among many tribes of diferent stocks. 
The "snow-snake game naturally flourishes among such peoples as the 
Iroquois, whose winter environment has furnished: the necessary stimu- 
lus. Among ‘* minor amusements” Mr Culin mentions: Shuttlecock, 
tipcat, quoits, stone-throwing, shuffleboard, jackstraws, swing, stilts, 
tops, bull-roarer, buzz, popgun, bean-shooter, and cat's-cradle. The 
game of shuttlecock is known to the Salishan, Wakashan, and Zufiian 
stocks; tipcat to the Iroquoian, Siouan, and Zufiian; games akin to 
quoits ta: the Algonquian, Athapascan, Eskimoan, Keresan, Skittagetan, 
Wakashan, Yuman, and Zufiian stocks; throwing stones at a mark is re- 
ported from the Bannock of Idaho (Shoshonean) and the Tewa of Santa 
Clara ( Tanoan); a game like shuifleboard, played on the ice by women, 
occurs among tribes of the Siouan stock ; jackstraws is reported from the 
Eskimo and the Haida, swing from tbe Arapaho, Pawnee, and lakota. 
The Wichita, Hopi, and Zuñi appear to be acquainted with stilts, The 
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top, which some authorities have imagined to be of recent European in- 
troduction, ‘is one of the most widely diffused of Indian children's play- 
things,’ and is doubtless pre-Columbian. We have the interesting infor- 
mation (p. 750) that “the bull-roarer, or whizzer, used ceremonially by 
the Hopi, Zufii, Navaho, Apache, and other tribes, is employed in the 
same form as a child's toy, the latter being presumably borrowed from 
the implement used in religious rites." The buzz (**a whirling toy 
made of a flat piece of bone, pottery, or gourd shell, or of a heavy bone, 
with one or two cords on each side '') appears to be **a common toy 
among Indian children.'' ‘The popgun and the bean-shooter have prob- 
ably been borrowed from the whites, although the question as to the origin 
of the former may be said to be still doubtful. Cat's-cradle, Mr Culin 
Кез из, ““is known to all tribes of whom direct inquiry has been made,"" 
According ta the Zufii, it is ** the netted shield of the war gods,'* and 
the game was taught these by ‘their grandmother, the Spider," The 
Navaho also attribute it to ** the Spider people." The Zufii say again that 
" eats-cradle was taught to the little boys, the Twin War-gods, by their 
mother, the Spider woman, for their amusement." At pages 781-87 a 
few unclassified games are discussed, and a brief appendix (pages 803-29) 
treats of ** running games '' proper, for purposes of comparison with the 
ball race. An interesting question in connection with the games of the 
North American Indians is the effect of European contact, A marked ex- 
ample of this is the adoption of base ball by the Navaho (ca. 1863, through 
the prisoners of the Bosque Redondo in New Mexico); the Thompson 
[Indians of British Columbia seem also to have picked up a. game of ball 
from the whites; and card playing — *' the games played by the Indians 
with cards are easily recognizable as common Spanish and American 
games." Other games considered by Mr Culin to be of European іп» 
troduction are several ** played on boards or diagrams, like merils ( games 
of skill and calculation, otherwise entirely lacking),'' found among cer- 
tain Algonquian tribes, tribes of the Pueblo stocks, etc. Mr Culin 
rightly rejects the opinion of those who would make racket (Ax rosse) a 
game of European origin, the evidence of its aboriginal invention being 
overwhelming. "The conclusions arrived at of prime importance are : 

t. That the games of the North American Indians may be classified 
іп а small number of related groups. 

2. That morphologically they are practically identical and universal 
among all the tribes. 

3. That as they now exist, they are either instruments of rites or 
have descended from ceremonial observances of a religious character. 
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4. That their identity and unity are shared by the myth or myths 
with which they are associated. 

5. That, while their common and secular object appear to be 
purely a manifestation of the desire for amusement or gain, they arë per- 
formed also as religious ceremonies, as rites pleasing to the gods to secure 
their favor, or as processes of sympathetic magic to drive away sickness, 
avert otlier evil, or produce rain and the fertilization and reproduction of 
plants and animals, or other beneficial results. 

6. That in part they agree in general and in. particular with certain 
widespread ceremonial observances found on the other continents, which 
observances, in what appear to be their oldest and most primitive mani- 
festations, are almost exclusively divinatory. 

‘The ceremonial and religious aspects of a game are well illustrated in 
the ball-play of the Cherokee, the лой dice game, the hoop-and-pole 
game of the Navaho, etc. The role of sex in Indian games is a matter 
of some interest and importance, certain games being played exclusively 
by one and a number of others by both sexes — the games relating to їпаз- 
culine ideas and activities are, however, in the majority. ‘‘Shinny,"' 
e. g., i5 particularly a woman's game, but among some tribes it is played 
by men alone, among some others by men and women alone, among 
others still by men and women together, and even in the cases of a few 
others by men against women, as among the Crows. ~ Double ball” 
among the Plains tribes is played exclusively by women, but in northern 
California by men. 

The games of the North American Indians are indigenous, there 
being ** no evidence that any of the games described (i. e. with the ex- 
ception of the few noted elsewhere) were imported into America at any 
time either before or after the conquest," — Indeed the most marked bor- 
rowings (lacrosse in the North, racket in the South, etc.) took place on 
the part of the whites. Mr Culin thinks he has discovered evidence of 
the radiation of games from a center in southwestern United States north, 
northeast, east, and probably also south. — ** There appears to be à pro- 
gressive change from what appears to be the oldest forms of existing 
games fro. a center in the southwestern United States, along lines north, 
northeast, and east, Similar changes probably occurred along lines 
radiating from the same center southward into Mexico, but in the absence 
of sufficient data this conclusion cannot be verified '" (p. 31). He is 
inclined to see in **the divine Twins (the Zufiian War-gods, e. g.) the 
miraculous offspring of the sun, who are the principal personages in many 
Indian mythologies," the ''primal gamblers."" Always contending 
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(east and west, night and day, winter and summer, morning and evening 
stars, etc, ), * they are the original patrons of play, and their games are 
the games now played by men,.'" The reviewer andall other students of 
the evolution of human culture-activities will eagerly await the volume 
promised by Mr Culin, in which he is to undertake ''the task of at- 
tempting to untwine the tangled web in which the myth of the Twins is 
interwoven." While appreciating to the full the genius for research and 
the interpretative instinct of Mr Culin, the present writer feels that he 
has perhaps gone too far in his derivation of so many games from the use of 
the bow and arrow, the shield, and other implements of warfare. It may 
be that their-warlike aspect, in nota few cases, ismerely secondary and not 
really primal or primitive. The same remark might be made concerning 
the divinatory theory. Nevertheless, as Mr Culin is the authority on 
the subject, these criticisms may be de Pop, 
ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


Certain Mowrds and. Villape Sites ie Ohio. Bv WiLLIAM C. Mias, M. SC. 
Curator and! Librarian, Ohio Stal датта? апа Ита! Soctety ; 
Curater of the Archeological Museum, Okio State University, Volame 
I. Columbus, Ohio : Press of Fred ]. Heer, 1907. 

This is a well printed, large octavo volume of excellent appearance 
and amply illustrated, and constitutes a valuable contribution to the 
archeology of Ohio, It comprises reports of four explorations, which 
appeared separately in the Ofte Archeologica! and Historical Quarterly 
(vols. X, xir, xv, and xvi), These reports are separately payed and are 
as follows; Part I, Excavations of the Adena Mound ; Part I, Explor- 
ations of the Gartner Mound and Village Site; Part IM, Explorations of 
the Baum Village Site; Part IV, Explorations of the Edwin Harness 
Mound. All of these sites are situated in Koss county, Ohio, and inthe 
vicinity of Chillicothe: This section was a favorite seat of mound- 
builders, and has been made classical by the excavations of Squier and 
Davis, Thomas, Fowke, Moorehead, and others. 

Mr Mills’ method of opening the mounds is systematic and deliberate, 
and the care exercised in uncovering the human remains and objects of 
art is exemplified in both text and illustrations. He is the most worthy 
coadjutor of Mr Clarence B. Moore in the field of mound exploration of 
the present period. 

l. The Adena mound was the result of two distinct periods of build- 
ing, the cubic contents being apparently more than doubled by the later 
additions. The burials in the original mound were confined to within a 
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few feet of the base line. One grave was below the original level of the 
ground- The bodies were wrapped or covered with bark or coarse fab- 
ric and were enclosed in rude sepulchers of logs laid one upon another, 
with sufficient space for the body, and covered by smaller logs laid across 
in various arrangements. In the second period the bodies were buried 
at different depths in the structure and apparently without wrappings or 
woolen casings, Perhaps the most remarkable feature disclosed in dis- 
secting the mound were two pits containing large quantities of ashes and 
charred human remains as well as the bones of numerous animals and 
various objects of art, ‘These were doubtless places of sacrifice, and por- 
tions of the ashes and calcined bones had been gathered and deposited 
over the bodies in adjoining graves. The art remains of both periods cor- 
respond so closely as to lead to the conclusion that the peoples repre- 
sented were the same or of closely allied culture. The relics consist of 
stone implements and ornaments, coarse woven fabrics, etc., the most 
noteworthy specimen being a human effigy pipe, 8 inches in height, 
carved from indurated clay or clay-stone. 

IL Mr Mills' studies of the Gartner mound and village site, situated 
on a bluff overlooking Scioto river, are of exceptional interest. ‘The 
earliest period of occupancy is represented by a village site containing 
remains of domiciles, storage pits, numerous relics of handiwork, and 
much refuse of food consumption. Upon this site a burial mound had 
been erected, composed of three sections representing successive periods 
of building. The most remarkable feature of the earliest of these struc- 
tures was a platform of tamped clay 214 feet above the village level and 
23 by 34 feet in horizontal extent. On this platform had been placed 
ashes of the cremated dead to the depth of from six inches to two ond one- 
half feet, and in this were included, along with the charred human bones, 
the bones of quadrupeds and birds as well as many relics of handiwork. 
The explorer had the good fortune to discover also the crematory in which 
the bodies had been burned, and on this was a partially calcined skeleton 
surrounded by charcoal in such manner as to indicate that the ceremony 
had been abruptly terminated. In the remainder of the first section of 
the mound, as well as in the two succeeding sections, ordinary inhuma- 
tion only had been practised. As the art remains found are identical 
throughout the village site and mound, it is not assumed that the first 
occupants were supplanted by a distinct people, but rather that, through 
some unknown cause, "the inhabitants suddenly left their village, either 
voluntarily or were driven away by an enemy, and sojourned for a time 
with a tribe having a different mode of disposing of their dead, and upon 
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their return they continued the practice of their neighbors." — This, how- 
ever, is only one of a number of conjectures that could be made, Тһе 
illustrations of this section of the report are particularly numerous and 
instructive. 

lH. The Baum village site is situated in Ross county, near the bor- 
ough of Bourneville, on a gravel terrace overlooking Paint creek, and 
сотегх ап агеа оѓ ten acres or more. Near the center of this area was 
originally a large square mound excavated in 1890 by the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and described in some detail in the Twelfth Annual Re- 
port of that Bureau. It had been further explored at a subsequent date 
under direction of Professor Moorehead. ‘The site is adjoined by the 
extensive Baum earthworks described by Squier and Davis. 

In this instance, as with the Gartner site, a single people and culture 
appear to be represented. Mr Mills’ work extended over three seasons 
and brought to light 49 tipi sites, 125 burials, 23o storage pits, and the 
remains of so dogs, besides objects of handiwork and the remains of food 
consumption. Nearly two acres were examined “‘inch by inch "' by the 
aid of the pick, spade, and small hand trowel. An interesting result of 
this minute and prolonged examination was the determination of the 
character of the dwellings of the people. One example of exceptional 
dimensions and permanency was "of oblong construction and Measuring 
upwards of 2т feet in length by 12 feet in width inside the posts. ‘The 
posts were large, as shown by the post-molds, and consisted of 21 set up- 
right in the ground, the smallest being s inches in diameter and the 
largest of inches. On the inside 7 other posts similor in size to the 
outer ones were promiscuously placed, presumably for the support of the 
roof, ‘The posts for the most part consisted of the trunks of small trees, 
with the bark attached, placed in the ground. ‘The imprint of the bark 
was quite visible, but the trees all being young it would be impossible to 
identify from. the bark the kind of trees used in the construction of the 
(ерее. The posts were made the proper length by the use of fire, and tio 
doubt the trees were felled by fire, for at the bottom of the post-molds 
charcoal was invariably found. The covering of the tepee evidently con- 
sisted of bark, grass or skins, as no indications were found pointing to the 
use of earth as a mud plaster in the construction of the sides or top. The 
fireplace was placed in the center of the tepre and was about 4 feet in 
diameter, 6 inches deep at the center and 3 inches deep at the edge, and 
had very much the appearance of having been plastered from time to time 
with successive layers of clay. ‘The earth beneath the fireplace was burned 
a brick-red to the depth of 8 inches, — The original floor of the tepee 
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had been made fairly smooth, but almost six inches of earth had little by 
little and from time to time been placed upon the floor. This earth had 
scattered through it implements and ornaments, both finished and tn- 
finished, polished stones, broken pottery, hammer stones, a large stone 
mortar, and many animal bones, especially of the deer, raccoon, bear, and 
wild turkey." The ordinary tipi was not so large and was always circu- 
lar in plan, The storage pits had been employed for the preservation of 
grain and seeds, beans, nuts, and other food supplies, and in many cases 
had been filled with refuse, the study of which furnished much interest- 
ing detail. 

IV.— The Edwin Harness mound was included in an extensive 
group of works situated § miles south of Chillicothe and first described 
by Squier and Davis in Ancient Monuments. The several successive 
partial explorations of the mound illustrate the unfortunate results of the 
sporadic explorations so common in the investigations of these splendid 
works of antiquity, portions of the contents of this work being found in 
a dozen museums and private collections and a large percentage of 
the material being lost or without the accurate record essential to 
Science. 

After quoting from the reports of Putnam and Moorehead, Мг Mills 
proceeds with the details of his own work on the scarred and pitted por- 
tions that remain, the height of which was 163; feet, the greatest 
length 160 feet, and the width 85 feet, The structure was purely mor- 
tuary in character, *'the site of the mound a charnel house until it was 
filled with graves, when the house was destroyed by fire and the mound 
erected as a monument tö the dead." 

The most striking fact brought out by the examination of this mound 
is that its contents represent two distinct cultures and doubtless two 
distinct tribes or families of people, the earlier culture being identical 
with that of the three sites first described and referred to as the Fort 
Ancient culture, and the latter to the remarkable Hopewell culture, repre- 
sented best by the great collections of Moorehead from the mounds of the 
Hopewell group, also of Ross county, and by minor collections from lo- 
calities distributed in a broad belt through Ohio and to the Northwest 
through Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, extending into some of the 
neighboring states. ‘The pottery forms a most characteristic feature of 
these remains and was included by the present writer in his work on the 
Pottery of the Eastern United States ( Twentieth Report, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology) in what, for convenience, he called the ‘* Northwest 
Group." 
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The explorations of Mr Mills, ably presented in these four reports, 
demonstrate the great value to the student of the history of native Ameri- 
can peoples and culture, of the evidence of the mounds and, more 
especially, that of the village sites, the minute examination of which fur- 
nishes data of an intimate and circumstantial kind that otherwise would 
remain forever beyond our reach. 

W. H. HOLMES, 
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Cowpccren nv Dr ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


[Nore — Authors, especially those whose articles appear in journals mod other 
serials oot entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 
American Anthropologist by sending directly to De A, F. Chamberlain, Clark Universite, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A., reprints or copies of such studies aa they шау desire 


ta have noticed in these pages: — Enrron.] 


results and. sdatistics of. investigations of 
the form of the ear in 223 normal indi- 
vlunla imen 88, women 77, children 
58), 255 miniy alfecied (men roo, 
women 1551, {3 male criminals. 


GENERAL | 
Алйгев (К.) Frauenpocsic hei Naturvél- 
kern. (Korr.-Bl. d. D, Ges £ Anthrop., 
München, 1906, XXXV, 174-120.) 


Treats of women's ongs (lullabies ant 
gamne-ongs for children, Гене асра, 
songs of emotion, passion, sympathy, ete, 
songs of vengeance, sa reus] signs, soups 
of mourning, ALOE doin among primi- 
tive peoples in all pans of the globe. 
A. thinks that the of woman rises 
with her social order of im- 
provement l4 | айа, Negroes, 
American Indians, Dravidians and pole: 
neslana, — with the last two. we Bind an 
approach to our owa poetic feeling, etc. 
Biasuttl (R.) A propaditi dei UC 

сгапісі di una razza решиха. ies. 
l'Antrop., Firense, 1905, xxxv. 1 
173. ] Discusses the crumml characters 


of the Bushmen, etc., as a primitive race, 
with special reference 16 opiniams of 
Trombetti, —Shrabsall, Мап i 

Fritsch, Strate, ete. B, тера: we 


Bushmen аз “а distinct species 
шап"; Тгошһені considers them % 
" Hamites degenerated im the desert" ; 
Fritsch beliewes they were once distrib. 
uted all over Africa, in which opinion 
H. agrees (and imsouthern Europe Basti- 
manud elements are traceable }. Н. rec: 
ognizes two ** historical phases,'* viz, **a 
ا‎ fond of species, cultures, 
вэ in astare of advanced differ- 
e aod with a minimum of te- 
ciprocal contacts!" and **a passage from 
the heterogeneous to the homogeneous 
by ments of spacial contacts anl associa: 


Blau (—) Die Ohrmaachel formbei Nar 
malen, Geisteskranken und Verhrechern. 
( Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f. Anthrop. Mün- 
chen, 1906, XXXVII, 139-144.) Gives 
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Bonnier 


paiiar 


В. finda all nie, in form to be 
more common With lunmatics and crimi» 
nali; thal heredity plays a large rôle, 
that a comulation of abnormalities oc- 
сш» in meoral-eriminala ond lunatics 
hereditarily afflicted. The measurements 
indicate ** an extraordinary asymmetry al 
both cars in the same individual." 
P.) Le chant et les enfants, 
{ Kev. Music., Paris, 1997, Vil, 214-216. ) 
Song for the child ought not to be merely 
the adults, Song is primarily “esthetic 
"and the child hos its own 
esthetics, 
ertes incistes préhis- 
3 Ес. d' Anthr. de 
Paris, 1907, xvi, $2.) C. notes ihe 
iatoric. monumenta (of 


These be es with 
similar marks on te camp o by 
pri imitive peoples of to-day {Sioua, New 

ledonians ), and attribotes them to “a 
fetishistic custom widespread jn, prehis- 
отс times and among many modern 
es 


savage 
Charpin (F.) La question religieuse. 


Enquéte internationale, — [Mercure de 
France, Paris, 1907, Levi, 577-522; 
LXVI, 40-71, 212-249, 421-452, 625— 
556; LXVIII, 34-61.) А valuable and 
MM posium of 141 &nswers by 
distinguis shed m men ef sclenee, art, litera- 
ture, religion, etc, to the question :: Are 
we ie rhe HM UA 
evolution of the Peli ione den and the 
religious sentiment? English- oer: 
ing contributors are: O. Browning, C. 
Ditke, H. Ellis Edmund Gose, W ] 
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MeGee, C. Tyrrell, H. G.. Wells, T. 
Zangrwill, 

Combarieu(].) Conflerencesur la musique 
et la magie. (Rev. Music., Paris, 1907, 
үп, 3:25.) Treats of the use of 
music аз magic, — magic is ' those de- 
vices by the help of which tian. believes 
himself able to impose his will upon 
nature," Magpie riles are of two sorts, 
шатца! and oral, the latter being the 
older, Cham! and charm, and other 
words, show the relation of song and 
magic. Prob C. brings evidente to aup. 
port his theory that ** song, prototype of 
the arts of rhythm, had at 2 magic 
function, was originally employed as a 
means of action, wes a weapon of defense 
and offense, a sort of universal talisman." 
Oriental and other legends concerning the 
origin, etc, of music ure cited. Primi- 
ve man, according to Prof. C. abolished 
the gulf between sey and ab, irat and 
ad; lan was ng super- 
natural, divine. Then early man was all 


musie io appear as magic. 

De Helguero (F.) Il valore c 

enre sessuali dal punto di vista biomet- 
rico. (A. d, Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 
1907, ХІІ, 87-06.) Brief discussion of 
sexual differences from a binmetrical 
point of view, P 904-06 nre taken 
up with the determination of the param- 
eters of a normal curve. ‘The author 
seeks io show how biometric methods 


can apply in evolving the sexual value of 


M (direct measurements, or In- 
Dinse ( P.) Das neue Museum für Meeres- 
kunde in Berlin. (Z d Ges. L ЕМЕ. 
z Berlin, 1900, 257-266.) Describes 
the maritime museum ін Berlin, opene 
March 4, r906. Interesting to the пп. 
vpologist are the sections relating to 
fishery, art and industry of marine prod- 


ucts, etc. 

ung (Die) des Kautenstrauch-Joest- 
Museums in Köln- (Korr.-Bl. d. D. 
Ges. Ё  Anthrop, München, 1957, 
xxxvi, 6-10, 1 fg.) Describes build. 
ings, cantenis, arrangement, ete., of new 
museum at Cologne | on Nov, IF, 
rgob, with brief account of the pro- 


Frassetti (F.) Solcisuturali nel parietale 

итапо. (А. й. Soc Rom, d'Antrop., 
І007, ХІП, 39-43. 2 ы) Describes 
two cases of sutural aie ke the human 
marietal bene (both males from Bo- 
ogna; the second skull haz already been 
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van Gennep (A.) 


(ж, 5., 0, 1907 


DOT by Corsini) ànd other anoma- 
ies present, These partially bi-partite 
parietals are held to confirm F,'s views 
as to the causes of parietal partition. 


— Cran felsinei del V c lV secolo av. 


Cristo, (Ibid, §5-69.) First part of 
description (Sergi's method) Mb aes 
measurements of 2 adult crania from the 
Felsinean necropolis discovered in the 
Giardino Margherita in 1889, by Prof, 
CA x and to adult and. 2 children's 
skulls from the Certosa graves, belong: 
ing to the fifth and Кынаны В. 
C. The variations in bones, sutares, 
сіс., are noted, The situation of the 
skeletons when found is also describe in 
each case. Three skulla bad indices of 
72; one, much deformed, cx. 91. 

n Ї Les nouveaux Mustes 
= ласи le Trocadéro, [Mercure de 
France, Fari, 1907, LXVI, 436-440. 

Outlines the proposals of gn 
Director-General of the Royal Mite- 
ums, in his Aeferf to the Prussian Land- 
lag on the question of the installation of 
the collections of the Royal: Museum-— 
Egyptological, Art of Asia Minor, Ancient 
German Art, Historical Portraits, Asiatic, 
Ethnographic, Prehistory and Folk-lore, 
innew Museums — the *! Museunsinsel '' 
and its additions, France is behind in 
Mascom dispositions. 


Ginffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Caratieri sessuali 


di affinamento e altre quistioni antropo- 

е. (A. per. l'Antrop., Firenze, 
1906, XXXVI, 132-164.) G.-R. believes 
In the existence of * somatic characters 
of refinement,” dependent not on stat- 
ure, but, being more developed in 
woman, on sex ; In certain tertiary sexr- 
ual characters, e. g., length of hand, 
this ** rehinement'' is marked, G.-R. also 
ern that ** the mediam man of a piven 
ethnic group corresponda to the zpologi- 
tal differentiation reached i» fate by tas 


group, never by single individuals, who 


depart from it tore or Less, and event- 
wally undergo secondary differentiations, 


doe to manner of living, socal condition, 
and the like, differentintions, which are 
samrtimes esthetic, and symnetimes nol "° 
Another view here sustained is thai *! the 
hierarchy ofthe human races isa reality, 
not & prejudice" (critique of Finot's Ze 
Prijap der races, Poris, 1905), anil 
there exists a temlency to realize the 
maximum of morphological evolution 
represented by the white type, whether 
Н be the slow evolution of milleniums, 
or the rapid results of intermixtures pro- 
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ducing iL in the course of four or five | 


generations" 


—— La Convenmone mternarionale di 


Monaco ( Aprile, 19061 sulla anificarionte 
delle misure antropologiche. (A; d. 
Congr. d, Nat, ltal, Milano, t906 
| 1907]. esir., 8 pp.) Résumés briefly 
Internatio 
anthropological measurements, with dis- 
cessions of the value of physical iene? 

uremenis, ста ei. In Italy 
has been sought to substitute hal o 
logical inspection "" far cranial tneusure- 
жеи ioni del busto nei d | 
La zioni nei due sess 
e i ы 155557» Fritsch, (A. ml. Sec, 
Rom. di Antrop., Хи, 1907, 45-54. ) 
Discusses (he canon of Fritech and the 
proportions of the trunk in man and 
woman, This canon, according to 
G.-R , holds for males bot not for 
females. There are sexual differences 
in the trocanteric, раіс, алй ischiatie in- 
dices, increas іп this order, Тһе 
relative superiority ux woman seated dà 

lost when she stands, 

--- Nuoveanomalie, (Ibid., 119-120, 
тїз.) Notes on an anomalous ischiotic 

process and a bilateral canine spina. 
isuratione dell'orhita nelle 
scimmie e nell'uomo, (Ibid., 121-122.) 
The arbit of the anthropoids differs from 
that of man in that instead of ihe- lacri- 
mal fossa being intercalated in the orbi- 
T margin (as with man), it is always 

ind it. 

ovium {7 (W.) Copper and its alloys in 
times. . Anthr: gn" 

' К rook XXXVI, 11-38, 3 pl, 
fgs- ) scusses the cause of the bezii- 
mings af metallurgy |**the camptire was 
the first furnace," and the uction of 
metal from ore was at Қы) 
the amelting of copper, the question of a 
Capper Age tool v tat Hat ms and simple 
knives or daggers could be made before 
the Bronze, ко na: wae no distinct 
"c Age), tin and other асса» 
Чопа constituents af the hronzes ef the 
Bronze eae eae arsenic, antimeny, 
zinc), met of. manufacture in primi- 
це ан {charcoal used ; copper celts 
bronze in closed molds), 


malas | wy and stone; open earliest ; 
e n very much [uter ). Control 
із were mode by the author. 


Hellwig (A.) Umfrage liber kriminellen 

Abherglauhben, [korr.-BI. d. D. Ges. f. 
Anthrop, München, 1906, 
35-36.) 


XXXVI, 


ügreerment at Monaco ot | 


Ап English version of this | 


Mensch ? '* 


v. Luschan (F.) Die 
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questionnaire on superstitions of crimi- 
nals has appeared їп the Jswrma! 2f 
Awieriran Fole-lore, 1906, XIX, ДЕ 

"Ес. 


Hervé (G.) Mathias Duval, (R. 


d'Anthr. de Pars, 907, xvin 59-74. 
porte.) Appreciative sketch of life and 
works of M. Duval ( 1844-1907 ), anthro- 
pologist, whose publications relate to 
embryology, anatomy, histology, teri- 
tology, etc. His lectures, 1387-1584, on 
the doctrine of erulution appeared as fr 
Darwin. 
"UWIe wohnt der 
( Korr.-Hl, d, D. Ges. È 
Antlirop., München, rg06, XXXVII, 34.) 
Réismt- üf an address on the dwellings 
of man, L. holds that protection and 
defence, not an Instinetive  building-sense, 
such aa occurs with certain of the lower 
animals, ief man to construct his dwell- 
ings. Primitive dwellings are of four 
| : Earth dwellings (originally a 
mete hole or pit), tree and bush shelters 
(oat of this developed the round hut), 
= eM and йт, the long house (with 


тыз (M. C.) Ancora sui derivati del 


secondo arco branchiale (cartilagine ile 
Reichert) nell'uomo adulio, normali, 
, delimquenti, (A. per lAntrop., 
— XXXVI, 113-135.) Gives 
results of investigations ( ul meris- 
urements, descriptive Me male on 
the bodies of 20 normal adulta (ліне; 
females 12), 20 adult apaths (m. 
ІЗ, f. 8), and 20 t criminals (all 
males), besides 15 fetuses, newborn and 
infants, aoc observations on 
the the а processes of 160 skulls, L. 
hnds that the presence of an. abn 
osseous point in the region in question Із 
many times bess care in lunatics and crim- 
inals than in normal adults. 
| Konferenz той 
(Котт.-БІ. 4. D. Ges. f. 
Anth München, 1906, XXXVII, $53— 
6a.) Gives repart of committe: on 
“the unification of anthropological meas. 
with description of the $5 
chief craniological measurements to 
taken. 


Monaco. 


Manouvrier (1.) Leclassement univ 


taire de 1' Anthropologie. — ( R. de 1" 

d'Anthr. de Paris, тоо], Жү 74-96, 
109-110.) First two 5 of a discus. 
sion of The ile o ara | 
y siudies, — at Oxford, Cem. 


in uni 
bridge, Parts, etc, — and af the relations 
of anthropology with the general scien- 


ces, with the history of human produc- 
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tions, and with these arts, which, like | 

medicine, have need oí. some portion of 

the science of man. 

ІР.) Un falso imdirisza dell 
antropología ín Italia. (A, per l'An- 
trop., Firenze, 190^, XXXVI, 89-19) result of auch, 

M,, for whom anthropology is “the , Ranke (].)  Wissenschafilicher Jahres- 
natural "af miñ, studied in tbe |  bericht (Korr-Bl. 4d. D Ges L 
individual amd im (he races,'" protests Anthrop., München, 1906, XXXVII, 104- 
against certain tendencies of the sclence 107.) Contains brief account of A. Voss 
as revealed in the treatment of theses for id. July 19, 1905 and his works and 
the positions of professor, private-docent, notices of new publications, in particular, 
eic, in Italian oniversities, towards lim- those of Sarasin on Celebes, Ehrenreich 
iting its scope on the one hand, and ex- on 5. American myths, Kerchensteiner's 
lending it unser өз the other, — re- and Levinstein'a works on the evolution of 
jecting, e. g., an ic essay, and drawing and the drawings of children, 
CE one on the efleets of nervine also Koch's monograph on the drawings 
foods, et of Brazilian Indians, Ranke agrees 

ПІ көпшік modemo dinanzi alla with Koch inesteeming these ** primi-‏ س 
scienza. — (Ibid, 229-132.)  Criticises tives " not *'hall-animals'' but “(men‏ 
Dr A, dicat Femina Superior (Fir- like eurselyes,'"‏ 
enre, 1906).  M., who is "^ neither fem- | Rutot | A.) Déchets, rebuta, rejets, mal-‏ 
inis? mor i Red finds the book larons, feux, (KR. de l'Ec. d'Anthr.‏ 
the work of **an advocate, nol a man od de luris, 1907, xvit, 60-64.) Discusses‏ 
science, "' these ** five words which have leen much‏ 

Papillault (Gr. J Entente internationale abused in the literature of prehistory," — 
pour l'unification des mesurrs. craniomé- wastes, refuse, rejecta, bad work, for- 
triques et céphalométriques. (Е. de genes, and endeavors to settle their 
"Ёс d' Anthr. de Paris, 1907, хуп, 47- meaning. 
59, дің») Givesresults of deliberations | | j ufen (O.) Ein canalis cranio- 

of committer appointed at the Interna- pharynyeus persistens an einem Mensch: 
tonal Congress of Prehistoric Anthro- а und sein Vorkommen hei den 


roei to Genesis) ; he distinguished 
taneous and morbid variations, — in 

e case of ibe latter the organism re- 
аа sound. With Féré арытан 
is not an arrest of development, but the 









ogy und $7 (| Monaco, 1906), Anthropoiden. (Anat. ме 1907, 
"i descriptive list of measurements A XXX, Abdr., Mir e БА Oe 
skuil ov (living) approved. Ser sctihes occurrence аў Акый in the 


skull of a Semang woman of the Malay 
peninsula. This rare anomaly was found 
: j WE. 9, e U Guanche skull by Sokolow, the 
XXVII 3309-354, 19 (ga. rents only other case known of t$ appearance 
oppe; brome, silver, and gold imple- in non-European races. In com plete 

ments, orminents, etc. in the Old World and rudimentary form it occurs. in 40.1 
and the New. Tha author believes that, | percent of the skulle of anthropoids ex- 
ін ibe “Metal Ape" subdivisions of | amined by Schlaginhaufen, Maggi, and 
copper, bronze, silver, and | can be Waldeyer 

“(each metal pan index | — . Els Full von айры des 

to. A different stage of cultare."' The mentum pon dentis epistrophei | pe 


golden age" i» thus not tbe first. bui e. het Bildu 
Чч last pen of primitive society. bei den Affen. arph. Jahrb., Lja., 


Origine et trù Bi ion 1907, XXXVII, asian f 

— la sd dedégénéré. (Р. de l' Éc. | Sribes, with cranial 8 5 к) 2, the 
d'Anthr, de. Paris, 1907, ХУІ, 37-46.) occurrence of this anomaly im the skull 

: ofa Pakpak Hattak man from. Rauchatau. 
The so-called “third condyle ™ aml varia- 
| miras штей Ё 3 cases oni ol loù So- 
Magnan et | miiran skulls. an one out of 25 erinia 
ris | Paris, 1895), and Кете іп his Za of orangs and 17 gorillas, though рар 
famille Svr MIA ( Paris, 1598). among 50 skulls of cararrhines, 12 tiyio: 

eration bates, and 18 chimpanzees, 

кеа е dera d'un type primi- | —— — Beschrril "ng und Handhabung von 
tive" (i, e, ihe human race asa unity Rodolf Med diapraphen-technischen 


Pest (5.D-) 'Theditribation of precions | 
metals [| Amer, Antiq., Chicago, 1906, 
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Apparaten. (RKorr-BL d, D. Ges f 
Anthrop., München, 1907, XXXVII, t- 
6.4 fgs) Description and illusiration 
ol Prof. Martin's craniophor and dia- 
ph, as used on a Patagonian skull 
bi oanien the sagitinl, frontal, and 
horizontal eurves, etc. 
Schwalbe (W.) Ueber alte und nene 
Сор (Korr.-BL 9. D. Ges. 
Ed [I9onÓ, XXXVII, 
Discusses the phrenolog- 
` Gall, Moebius, ete. The 
rerh ral elio of the skull (to which the 
ане has devoted special attention) is 
considered ; also the localization theories 
of Moebius (mathematical data) and 
Auerbach ( musical talent), More scien- 
Ue data are needed to settle these mat- 


Aers. 
Sergi iS.) Sulla disposizione der capelli 
intorno alla fronte, (A. d. Soe. Rom. 
di Antrop., 1907, Xii, 71-34, i ph, I 
fe.) Discusses the diaposition of the 
hair of head in relation to the forehead. 
There are fo chief arrangements of the 
lows of hair about the forehead. The 
frontal vortices may be convergent or 
divergent, The greater number ol varia- 
tions ard ihe least common occur often- 
= in idiots and deficiens, al with 

нан! anomalies The re-‏ م ا چ 
ita of other studies are 1ésuméd, ard à‏ 
rry T de 7 intend iven.‏ 
di ur ENT der Kinnbikdung,‏ 
Ges f Anthrop.,‏ 

Miinchen, t x б ац 9-17, 4 lgs.] 

Argues 4 the theary of Walkalf 
which attributes the ment of the 


+ 





human chin to two chief factors (the ге-. 


duction in size of the teeth and lower 
jaw, ood the formative activity of certain 
muscles, the Af geniogiosm:).. T. con- 
siders that the chin i$ not a phylogenetic 
: since the oldest'known men 
ғ. Е., K ina, did not possess it, but is 
u peculianty acquired. during the exist- 
ence of man as such, and then hereditar- 
ily transmitted. 
Variot (G.) Sur la ie et la 
craniotnabes. — (Bull. "Anthr. de 
Paris, 1906, v* eG Vit, e ae | True 
plagiocephaly with very apparent defor- 
mation i» rare and V. has found it occur- 
ring with eraniotabes in. a dozen infants 
of from 3 to 9 months of age. This or- 
uva trouble may be the couse of 
ly. bot hardly of all cases, as 
n Jelinle pointed oat in the discussion, 
Craniatubes i nota syphilitic lesion, but 
due fo rachitism from. malnutrition, etc. 
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Die Einteilung der stein- 
reitlichen — Kulturstu ( Korr.- Bl. 
d. D. Ges. f, Anthrop., München, 1900, 
XXXV, bà.) Advocates the addition of 
ealithie te the Lerma tealithibe at pu 
lithic to. designate the. period. during 
which man изей Мінез ая ісік іп feit 
natural form without artificially modif, 
ing them in an ay way, According to 
the invention of the artificial modification 
of finis was “an extraordinary advance 
in human culture." 

| Psychische Erie im 
Vülkerlehben, — ( korr.-1l. D. tes. 
E£ Anthrop, München, iae 74-75.) 
Treats briefly paychic epidemics 
[medieval dance-epidemics ip Italy, 
Gennany, etc, flagellants, children's 
crusades |) and other religious, social, po- 
litical, mystic movements èf these яи 
later times ( Boulanger, Dreyfuss, ды 
Africanders) wmong various p 

The subject is considered at length in the 
author's essay with the same title pub- 


ished in 1 

‘On the influence ef biaa 
apd of equation in statistics of 
ut. I defined qu alte (T. Anthrop. Insr., 

XXXVI, 325-381, 2 curves, 
Mia Gives detalls of Xin spere ue 
with a pack of 55 carda, '* ins 
e er hs E cake, the the 


two emal] scraps 
printed to different 


ltints. running from a p ghtly impure 
white through all shades of brown to a 
deep blackish brown.’ The individual 


was requested (o go through the pack and 
name the tints according to one of these 
heie schemes : "light," and "dark"; 


"BHeht' "medium" anil өйи"; 
“very light to light, ‘rather ght, " 
t medium, ML her dark, " dark to 

dark," prefembiy the lmit. It ap- 


pears thal the single individual shows a 
considerable diaree ol inconsistency in ү 
naming ofthe linta, and different | 
vers attach very different meanings 10 the 
terme used in classification, differences of 
a statistically рег t kind, and that 
these inconsistencirs and disagreements 
are the more frequent the greater. the 
numiberofrlases Statistics of ill-defined 
qualities based on the pooled observations 
ofa number of individuals give an inacco- 
rate and misleading representation of. the 
e as T pairs of зашріез оѓ е 
ven аай ce CTI речаи E 
also gi ublished statistics 
elastin’ s eye: oe umir-color, mental 
ard moral qualities, etc. 
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Zaborowski (5.) Edouard Piette, (Bull. 
Soc. d' Anthr. de Paris, roo6, ** «, vil, 


250-264, 2 ба. Sketch of life and np- 
pteciation Pn tie libor The list 


of pahlicutins, mon) ed by himself not 
ӘЙ жене his death, lists. of. 57 tiiles, 
1869-1900, but. a umber of other arti- 
cles and m pia appeared subse- 
quenti. His fine study of art during 
the rein age was published in 1900, 
EUROPE 

Alem C.H.) The development of boun- 
dary fortifications in Britain and Ger- 
under the Roman Empire. (Rec. 

ol. Past, Wash., 1907, Vl, 9-5, 40-57, 
itiga) Treats of the boundary 
Romin empire in Germany 
‘imei, forts, ete. |, Roman boundary and 


5, 


zr | 
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ortifications in Britain (mari of north. | 


em England, Antonine's wall), the 
frontier forts, the cohort canella repre- 
n by the Saalburg, wear Heddern, 


Andree (R; Di os in Bayern. 
Когт.-В d. D. Gex f, Anthrop., 
Minchen, Too, XXXVI, 1-4.) Partly 


based on A, Dillmann's Zigeunerbuch 
( Munchen, 1905 ), un official publication, 


not intended for the laity. ‘Treats briefly 


of physical (often mixed), : 
(use. of ondas now idee ا‎ 
amily-names Се varied origins ; 
there are 265 Kei SUNT Th Win- 
ters), religion. ( mostly. Cathal r though 
3 | а а of indifference), social 
ind family relations |concubinage com- 
mon, also illegitimate children ; anal- 
| marked у, рои (be 





: H. | hi Е. 
hic element in Latin literature and 
macription& — (Rec. of Past, P s] 
1907, Vl, 111-116, 141-145, 5 Гру. 
After th nu di the cnn- 
clusions of Prof, West in hii Жолан 


Аай 
which 





r [1901) ihe extent to 
jedes 


nies 









of publie buildings, 
the performance of religi 
A a 
L] ۴ EE m | IË 
played "earlier amd ou a БЕА wides 


‘i 


Atgier (M.) 


Bardon | 
Static 


[5. 5., 9, 1907 


Présentation de fregments 
de pee gauloise, (Bull, Soc. d' 
Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v* x., VII, 225 
226, 1 fg.) Note on two specimens of 
pre-Gallo- Roman pottery from Lancloltre 
( Vieune jute eripere 
préhistorique de la Coumbá-del- 
Houlton, près Brive, Corréze. (Қ. (е 
lÉc d'Anthr. de Paris, 1907, xvii, 
121-144, 15 fg.) Résumés the results 
of the author's investigations of the pre- 
historie ** station '* disecwered by then in 
the cave of Coumbé-del-Boultou near 
Brive in the department Caer : sit- 
nition, stratigraphy {two istinc systems 
of deposits per p Dad: implements, 
etc. ), implements, etc (tbe stone tools 
indicate- Ihe Aurignacian or old reindeer 

Hf 15,000 finis in all were fom, 
This station has furnished no (anna, no 
work of art, no instruments. of bone, 
ivory, or reindeer-horn. ( the soil does not 
preserve them). 


——  üGrattoir caréné et. sex dérivés à la 


Coumbo-dz1- Bouttou,. Corréze. i Tiid., 
401-411, 63 ке) Detailed description 
and discussion of à more or less nuclei 
form type of scraper, found in abundance 
at the Coumbo del: Hoattou, which, ihe 
authors, with M. Breull, term gratforr 
carini, ‘The evolution of the implement 
from these scrapers is traced from ihe 
reindeer epoch down, 


Bartels (P. Demonstration einer men- 


schlichen Wirbeluule. Ein Beitrag zur 
Pathologie der jüngeren Steinzeit, 
i Karr. Bl, d. р. (зей. Г. Ап = 
München, tgoó, xxxvi, 144.) Note 
on the vertebral column of a neolithic 
skeleton from Heidelberg, exhiliting a 
pathological condition (kyphoscolioss) 
due to tuberculosis of the vertebra. P 
considers it thus very probable that talier- 
culosis already existed in Germany in 
the later stone age. 


Biasutte ( E.) Glaciali e interglaciali nel 


qualernario europeo. (A. pet l'Antrop,, 
Firenge, 1, XXXVI, 196-218, ) Treats 
of the agreement hetween the Alpine 
glaciations and those of the North, and 
of that between the minor snd major 
opean glacistions; interglacials ac- 
carding to the researches of geologists 
in the Alps: paleontological and paleth: 
norogical data ; unity or plurality of the 
oe ME pe ethnic 
movements of the emmary in general 
scem to have been very slow and limited. 
Rather than a fluz and reflux of peoples 
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we hare a very slow and gradual enrich- 
meni of anatomica) and cultural type: 
Birkner ( —) — Neue steinzeitliche unde 
iu Bayern {Korm -BL d D. бер Г. 
AU: München, 1906, XXXVII, 
137-135.) Briel accounts of recent stone 
age hnds in Bavaria, funnel-pits in. the 
Spessart, "station '* at Glonn, graves at 
Grosamehring near Ingolstadt atid re: 
mains (here discovered ; also two hnely 
worked iint knives ar dugpers from Oler- 
mühlhausen and Beilngries. The finds 
ofk ves and “stations "' ol the stone nge 
lavaria are constuntly increasing. 
Capitan ГІ.) Les derniéres découvertes 
aliique & Сарп. (K. del'Ec. d' 
Anthr. de Puris, 1907, XV1I, TO4-10$. ] 
Résumés, from the account in the Hefl 
(na adi Рано Шайама, 1һе dis- 
coveries of paleolithic remains (bones of 
een animals asoriited with axes 
ihe Chellean type) at. Quisisona in 
southern Ca The erm Serene of the 
ancient writers were probably these Chel- 
leaf, axes placed beside {he dra pan 
гна ûl the animals 
—— Les silex égyptiens de ile Riou, 
I - 180.) Reporta that the discovery 
ptian Mints: made in 1995 on the 
vhs. ls of Riou, south of Marseilles by 
the Able Arnaud d'Agnel has to be 
given up, since it has been ascertained 
that the finta were ** planted" for. me 
purpose of deceiving the Abbé. 
amination of the site by M. de Шаа 
in April, 1907, confirms this, 
—— La pierre sculptée à figure humaine 
de Hragassargues, Самі,  (IhiL, 65- 
67, 2 igu) Describes & stone sculp- 
tured to represent the human farm (eye 
and bot neither mouth nor chin are 
indiculed ; arms and hands, — the latter 
е stria ; ribs indicated by lines, He] 
we upin 1902 ina field al Brij 
ines, im the canton of (С rd). 
It ** is one of. the first artistic manifesta- 
tions ef the’ neolithic peril in the south 
of France." |І resembles some of the 
plian (С): "of Hermrt, etc. 
Capitan (l.), Breuil (H.), e | y 
E) avures de la Grotte des 
y “ bid, 429-441, 41 igs.) 
Describes the various engravings on bone 
and reindeer-born and on stone — orna: 
mented les, achist plates, and carved 
prés from the grotta ûf Eyzies. 
The engravings on stone of Erzies тє. 
semble those of the Pyrenean caves, А 


remarkable willow-leal flint arrowhead | 


from Eyzies is also noticed. 
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Commont ( M.] 


that fram the Chellean to the Acheulean. 
a 


тәуке (—] 
and der vorgeschi 


Fishberg (M.) The Jews: 
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L'industrie des graviers 
supérieurs à Eaim. Acheul (Ibil, iş- 
32, 37 igs.) After describing the strata 
of pravels and clays af St Acheul, the 
author treuts of the various implements 
of the ppt gravels — characteristic 
Rime (simplified Acheulean), эсги 

and typical wrrowheads, All these. are 
unaller acil lighter than those of earlier 
epochs, indicating a real evolution and 
transformation, even inore marked ihun 


z= un vase peint 

po Шек tures ole Sainit- 

Пішіге- ыды Rien ( Hull, Soc. d'Anthr. 

de Paris 1906, v* $, vil, 265-266, 1 

fg.) Note on a painted vase ineck in 

form of female bust) of a rather sare sort 

dating from the third and fourth cen- 

tornes A. D, Gallo- Roman, found in ihe 
praves ol St- Hilaire-du- Riez. 

Der gegenwiriipe 
chtlichen Forschung 
in der Qberisusiis | Korr, - BlaL. Di. Ges, 
i Anthro Lett Lob, XXXVI, 
88-91.) uma data. concerning. the 
prebisteric андер af Upper Lusatin, 
stone, bronze, iron ages. The fires of 
the bronze are all individual or depot, 
and belong mostly to the liter ep 
Interesting are a bronze statuetie of Ju 
piter | Hadrian's time) from Siegersdorf 
шы) із Arabic silver finds tone from 
Meschwitt), The painted pottery has 
relations with the south. 

а study of 


race and environment, (Fop. Sci., Mo., 
7 Y., sso 257—267, rris son" 
111 I1 a ntereitinp a: 
valuable UBL ар МЕ af 
natality (birth. Tale, sex ot birth, pro 
tion of still-births, illegitimate births), 
marriage ( nurriage rate, consanpüineo 
marriages, mixed marriages, fertility of 
mised marriages, religion of offspring of 
mixed marriages, dissolution of tmar- 
tage), mortality етене rale, infant 
m suicide), natura! increase of 
pop among Jews of Eur 
efly. Іт F. ыз; that **the 
birth, marriage und death rates of the 
Jews may be taken as an index of their 
social, economic, amd intellectual condi- 
tions." Isolation by hostile legislation, 
ghetto life and prevention of intimate 
social intercourse with Christiana, and 
the low, economic and intellectual stand- 
ard resulting therefrom, bring it about 
that their B birth and sta rates are 
high, their death rates, particularly the 
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infant mortality, correspondingly ы, | кейшй, гейїйат, costagnetic вооа ой 
anil practically no intermarriage wi women, Holy Thursday songs, philo 
Christians takes place." Where, kaw. sophic verses, cepitapha, Aamuemros and 
ever, they enjoy equal civil liberty and анро of pipsy strain. From birth to 
social, ОШ, und intellectual advan- death the roa erdies with its nostalgia 
tages “their birth and marriage mites are the Andalusian. 
low, that even with phenomenally low Hénanx (F.) Découverte d'ant uités 
death ratesthere is left a very small excess belgo-ramnines à Vervoz, Clavier. ( Bull. 
ol birtha over deaths, in fact they show Inst. Arch, Liégeoh, Litge, 1906, 
a striking retrogression and. decadence," ee 95-123, 8 pL)  Describes (he 
On the whole, “the native Jews in runt discoveries of Belgo-Roman 
western. Europe and America are bei eque (objects of lead, bronze, 
| a low birth rate ar pottery, uem clay, ESRR м Ver- 
y intermarriage with Chris- vor m 1995. *éxcavation and con. 
tiina" | tents of two graves are treated in detail, — 
Gaidor (H,) De l'étude des traditions three others very briefly. The richness 
laire og folk-lore on France et & | — and diversity of 1 the remains aud objects 
‘éiranger. (Explor. Pyrén., Hagneéres- found indicate à period of pesce and 
de-Bigarre, 1907, 3* 5., 1, 174-193.) оро, em ihe ihini century A. D, 
After à discussion of. Fo/b-/orr this article are ap e the renal ts of 
and ite significance, G,. considers oral the chemical analysis by A. Jorissen of 
literature, aod folk usages, customs and the contents of à “ang ud in ane of 
beliefs, to which may he added, perhaps the graves at Verrot — some nily sab- 
"Christian folk-lore,""—the survival of | stance. See Aenard (L.). 
heathen truditions, practices, etc. The | Herrmann (—} Ueber die Armenier in 
beginnings af the study of folk-lore in Ungar, (Korr.-iH]. d. D. Ges. f. An- 
France and the efforts of the investigator throm, Miinchen, 1906, XXXVII, 120- 
ol the 19th century elsewhere in Europe 127.) Sketches the history of the Ar 
and referred 10, menian element (gr. 15000) in Hun. 
EK OE] Der rümische Ort Larga in gary (the first great migrations (rom Mol. 
iren De 4. D. Ge. f, davia whither they had retreated (rom 
Ашер, Мем, ‚ ХххҮП, бў- Poland, then na longer a safe harbor, 
investigations in occured in the rth century). Mese 
ion und since indicating that the site of who came lo Transylvania were of 
Larga (in 200 A. D. à Roi m stution j character and ability, and they | 
wai near the village of Friesen in Upper since made their way in the едо. 
Alsace. ete. While preserving anthropologie 
Geger (t) Der Kreusschnabel als Hus and ethnic marks aod pecdliorties of a 
n Beitrag tur Ed des nolable sort, *'the Armeniams are the 
Vogelaberglaubens. (Globus, | rm only racial element in Hungary that has 
1997, кеі, GEETON adapted itself completely to the domi: 
бте of the crost-beak (Lurie), nant stream of culture” ete, and they 
Arii which is believed, in many part have therefore been very prominent їп 


to mc! asa sort of °° the notional life — 1 tarii 
лыста T or drxw te itself and remove E aM 
h 





Hu 


tion with Armenian culture it the mu- 
rom human beings many diseases, etc. сешп їп шы: 
Caged Inthe house, it сів арам тише С Japitergign mensa 
diseases, ill-luck, ete. Children are told «. (lbid, 79-8o.] account. of 
that it drew the nails m of the cross on the lupiter Giant Bo) Briet ac find axle only in 
Calvary and eas thus stained by the the territory of the Middle Rhenish Ten. 


blood of Jemma Iis d$ thought tons and the Treviri, except a few, pora- 

to howe healing vires "The legend of dr France. Dr H. considers them 

ite never decaying may he due to the Irmin columns, and thus char- 

fact that, feeding so largely on conifer- acteristic of the Herminic Teutonic tribes 

sects its body would naturally be pre- of the Roman Kbhine-landa. 

served a long time. | Езіші (Е. Р.) Neuere Arbeiten zur 
Hassé |—) ns andalogses, ( Mer- ¥olkerkunde, Volkerbeschrerbang und 


cure de France, Paris, t907, LXVII, 263- Volkskunde: von CGalizien, Russisch- 
273.) ‘Treats, with French versions, of | Polen und der Ukraine (Globus, 
Anidalo tan songs : cradle and love songs, BHrnsehwg., 1907, xci, 62-65, 78-82.) 


Kassner wil 
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Reviews тесеп! ethnological, etlmo- 
їс, and folk-lore studies relating to 
Russian Poland, ete, published 
the Ševčenko Society о f Lemberg 50 
Iurulian folk-lore, Galician folk-i 
tries and cerememials, Cossack ш, 
Galician tales relating to beings with 
supernatural power, Ruthenian folk- 
ionge etc. ), in the journal Fria (wola. 
t$-19) and other folk-lore periodicals, 
Also. in the publications of the Cracow 
y Of Sciences, the journal Lad, 
ele, on А reat variety of topics. 
Hulgarien anf Grund 
eigener (Z. d. Ges. f, Erdk. ғ, 
Berlin, 1996, 4o (05-455, 466-48, р. 
Gives. results five summers’ ( T960— 
194) observations in Bulgaria, geo: 
Га ethnological, ete, The women 
of 


more than the men; the | 


rent Инет at play is noticeable ; 
illegitimate children are rare, by reason 
of abartion, not higher morals ; to be 
tüarried often means ta be slave of wife 
шыі child, though in the country woman 
is often only a laborer and beast of bur- 
den; ihe town of. Berkóvica is noted far 
its pottery, Vraca for the fine silk pro, 
duced by house-indusiry ; în the country- 
thinly populated, S. and E. af. Plevna. 
falk-songs aboumi ( specimen on p. 475 ). 
Some of the cities, e. g., Soha, are de- 
scribed at length. Prof.’ C. notes recent 


advances in education, Ihe Den | 


of public MN progress in 

muürnínctures, 

Kinnaman О Archeological condi- 
tions in Italy. Ae Antig, Chicago, 

1907, XXIX, Tm ) Résumés very 

plorations, particularly 


| Recherches anthropolo- 
giques sur la croissance des élèves de 
l'École Militaire de S, A. R. le Prince 
de Bulgarie, à Sofia. ( Bull. Soc.d' Anthr. 
dc Paris, 1906, V €, vr 226-231.) 
Gives results of imemsurements (stature, 


chest-girth, length с) leg, weight, Ling | 


capacity, strength of right 

merasurcinents of harikor геты її 
and 20 years af at ate слони Mili- 
tary School іт 


taken to ascertain physical үл arn 


average annual one i in helgh 
54 пыл. chest-girth. 36 mnm; leg 53 
mm.; weight 4 7 kilos ; strength of ha 
4.7 for first four years (13-17). ам 
н ашшы ы Катанын Ны Шаары! 
growth before the ageof iz. The maxi- 
mum of е а паса АТ! пісаяшге- 


1 ма 


Koehl (—) 


Marquand (A. 1 
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пили» » m 14-f$ years, the period 
immediately preceding puberty. Com- 
partions are made with measurements of 
шат character in oiher parts ol Europe. 
Ueber — stratigraphische 
Verhältnisse песінһізеһет Гшнірілізе 
bel Worms, (Котт: 4, D, Gea f, 
Anthrop., München, 1906, XXXVII, 
123-125.) Gives results of recent. in- 
vestigatuns of. the neolithic ** stations "' 
of Worms, with special reference to ihe 
chrono ef South German °° Fillion 
pottery.” “The three periods — Hinkel: 
stein, Rossen, aud Flomborn (spiral- 
meauder) are ull sepurately represented, 
no spechnens [rom any two occurring in 
any one grave. The Rossen period is 
older than the Flomborn, 


Layard (Nina Fo) A winter's werk on 


ihe Ipswich paleolithic sive. ( ]. Ah 
Init., Lond, 1007, XxXVI, 233-236, 2 
plat fe) Describes Аена. n 
sulting in the Ending of ** a& many as $4 
definitely formed implements, besides 
several dozens of «mall Mints showing 
work, though of rougher eon- 
atruction.”’ — The author thinks they ore 
acrapers and skinning tools, 


Lewis (A. L.) Ae инн! 


chambers. (Amer. Antiy. Chic 

1006, XXVIII, 255.) Treats of 

Chambers cut in chalk on the kanka of 
the Thames, etc., thought by some 10 be 
“һа ТЕ mines "— more likely, however, 
ihe secret prain storehouses of ihe Bri- 
MM "m Y of which is made by the 


Lissauer (A. 1 Dritter Bericht über den 


mh 1 det lslorischen Ty 
| Korr.-BL. d. D. Ce E 
«op. = АҢ, гроб, хххун, 193.) 
account af the PT of distejbutinn 


OF certain axes, of which seven Pies 


[intermediary type, Italian type o 
terramaras, Swiss lake dwelling type, 
Danubian typo of Austro: Hungary, iwi- 
bill, Hallstatt axe) are indicated. 
The dome of SS. Ser- 
gius ami  Haschus at Constantitiople. 
[Rec of Paar, W jr 1906, у, 355-362, 
$ fe ЕЗ.) Treats of the contruction and 
of this ancient building, which has 
lost much of its oll character through 
Turkish restoration, ** but our konw ledge 
of it has suffered even more through mis- 
m by histarians of architec- 


менн (C.J Das rümiswhe Grenzwehtr- 


min der Nordschweiz. (Globus, 
nschwg., tgo7, XCl, 159-160, map.) 


638 


Résumés recent studies of Heleri Bur: 
kart, etz, concerning the Roman boun- 
dary- proteciion system im northern 5witz- 
енші. ‘lhe chief points noted are the 
Roun finds in Consiance, the Herlingen 
tower in “Thurgau, the castellum Burg at 
Stein, the watch-towers between Stein 
and Zurzach, the castellum Hurg at Zur- 
kach, towers between Zurzach amii lase- 
langst, ihr camella of Basel and Kaiser- 
augst, towers in ard and the castellum 
Barilin ‘Whereis need for further inves- 
tigation on the German side of the Rhine 
еъресіа Пу. 
Meissner (—)  Genmnanische.— Tempel- 
tuinen aul [slam | kor-Hl 4d. D 
без. |. <Anithrop,, München, 1905, 
xxxvii 17-19.) Hrief account of the 
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Kulisrmbole aus dem europaisch-pr 
historischen Kreise, | Korr.-Bl. d. "o 
Ges. L. Anthrop,, München, — 1906, 
XXXVI 41-45, 62-63. ‘Treats of the 
doublc-axe as a religious symbol, the 
horns, another Myceniran symbol, finding 
ап analogue in. the **inoon idola ^^ of of the 
Swiss lake dwellers, etc. 

Renard (1-; A propos de deus nres 
cinéraire en plomb trouvées dk. dos des 

tures lelge-romaines à Versoz, Cla- 

vier. [| Full. Inst. Arch. Liégeois Lie 
1906, XXXVI, 186-192, 1 bte em 
scribes two lead bori ( 
Roman аре] bond al Versos end dis 
cusses the distribution of such obj 
Gaul, the Khime country, Bri te 
These ыға» exhibii a greal variety ef 


Фароб, or temple ruins in lceland types, the oldest being im the shape of 


(č Bee a Lund, Horgdalur, ete), ims азеры, The most common type ls 
d Vigane а-ар Olen cylindrical. See: ime (Fc). 
and Нғияпн (1002). thoroughgoing | —— Rapport sur |es recherches et les 
study of all alleged ruins of ыл! fouilles exécutées en 006 par l'Insti- 
ix desirable, The heathen period in (ui archéologique geo (Ibid. 
Iceland lasted fiam 874 to 1000 A. 1, 1-238, 4 fg.) Résumés incestigations 
and in 965 there were 39 chied temples of 1906: Helgo-Roman cemeteries at 
for which taxes were levied, Limoni and Mihaila ond tumulus at 
Рег (С. С.) Pelasgian relica foumd meat | — Soheit-Tinlot; Frankish burial. i 
Lake Trawmene, (Am. Ani, Chi- ete, al Huy, Bors- Borsu, Montfort, Cla- 
capo, 1007, Ан 14-12.) Noles on vier, Java; Helgo Roman remains al 
Arrow ға, etc. found an the Hermaille-sous Huy, Vervoz, etc. 
lake-shore and  ''ihurier-stones". for | Schmidt —j Beurteilang der Ober- 


sale in the market-places of Cortana and HT hlatkenwille am auf Grand der 


n Forschungen. (Korr,-Bl d. 

Ranke TAY Feurbücke und Bratspiesse D Get [. Anthrop., München, 1906, 
aus prühbioriacher Жей in Bayern. XXXVI 133-136. ) Résumés ihe lal- 
[Korr.-Hl. d. IX Ges f Anthrop., est data and opinions concerning the U 

ünchen, 1906, XXVII, 120-131, algi) 2 -uaatian scorin rounds, based on the 

Treats of prehiworc — andirona ar author's. own investigations, The dimas 


roxxting-spits from. Bavaria — one of the іп the © qund 

lormer ad two of the latter, from the Lobat db ires Qa. 15b: 1050.8 К 

collection (3 5 spits, in the rest of the mounds (Slavonic) ca. 

hy En Them in igot n mw Hallstatt Oth cent. A. m The sites were 
grave at Beil in dc, Fhe fre belonging ably fortified settlements or. dw fling- 


EAM fiiic Is frequency . As to the process 
ein are ‘gifts in Eurnscan Hitlers with Viha Th m 
other ancient Italian graves suggests are nal of Ihe same 
iat bere in E "iine rites sort aa the vitrified 
this allstatt Seger [—) Einige Ostdenteche Bronte- 
Reps жені (E) rM de mains typen. (Ibid., 125-128, ta fg] "Treats 
| ote de Gargas, bronze needles of two. types, bracelets 


eua Pie. | Ball, Soc d'Anthr, of three sorts, double spiral fb 
de Pur eis ds Lo isi el e) ver ge. hanging vessel found in randi 
| th бї бр in 1863, etc 
hands '* in the Gargas grotto. Chemical | Sergi (G. |. Crani antichi dell 
analysis shows the substance used to be (А. d. Soc, Rom, di MN: 
mide of iron, med also by primitive XI, r3-21.) Gives, with detuils of 
man Kr cit fimts, bone, arrow- he MANI сі examination of 
heads 4 ancient dinian skulls from th 
Reinecke (F) Prihistorische Varia. XI. tombe of the demon we panai nea AL 
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ghero, of which $3 are Eurafrican and | Ges. f Anthrop, München,  rooó, 
10 Eurasiatic ; 27 ellipsoid, t5 sphenoid, XXXvH, 76-77) Discusses briefly the 
9 pentagonal. The cephulic index of much disputed hnd of flints at Ota, near 
ihe Eurairican skulls ranges fram 65.3 to ihe Tagus, the prehistorie tetuains in the 
80.5, of the Eurasiatie from 81. to 86.2. Museums of. Lisbon, Belem, cic, Prof, 
‘The average cranial capacity ia for males V, considers that there is no f of ilie 
1490.4 ce, for females 1308 ce, — the existence ef Tertínty man in the valley of 
capacity ié thus not small, 5 concludes the Ta 
that the Popsiaton of Sardinia in the | Walther (—)  Skizzes aus Мет wen- 
pe 


пио: showed about the same dischen Veolksleben шп Beginn des 20. 
mixture 2s continental laly and centmil Jahrhunderts. (ТЫШ, 112- 21104.) Notes 
Europe. that the We are sone of the same 


Servais (J.) Notice mur la station prè- soil on which they have dwelt for 200- 
historique idu bois de Nomont, commune 300 years, the home and family name can 
d'Esneus. (Hull, Inst. Arch. Liégeois, be often. traced back unbroken for this 
Liége, 1906, xxxvi, 87-94, 1 pl., 1 ae йе, lhe house and the woman are 
Brief account of a prehistoric s ni Spel the preservers of tradition, mn- 
lithic:neolithic), the two strata which cient ae ne ete. Of the 50a folk-songs 
represent two erent j les ar ** eul- recorded, the majority are still current 


tunes,” the numerous | ments, etc. , among the folk, бо, боо, the proverba, 
found, including many flints, knives, of which Wehle, in 1902, had a collec- 
scrapers, polished aves, ete, tion of 9,125. — Many traces of primitive 
Stock [—) Die Langwaile ( Drei religion are also still present (bread is 
in der preussischen Oberlausite. ( Korr, "God's bread," corn ' God's. corn," 





HL d. D, Ges f Anthrop, München, | etc). 
1906, XXXVII, 99-102, 4 fgs.) Brief | Weber Sat Л Da: mand der Hoch. 
account of the long dikes ond ditches of acker on gelgmber rüeinünder іші 
ussimn Upper Lausutia S. thinks südlichen Bove und thr Altersunter- 
these retains, dating from ca. 11-13th schied. (Ibid, 21-29, 38-43. 2 ee) 
century, were for defensive purposes, First two sections of а discussion of 
ard are analogotrs to sach ter works to one another of the Hockacker 
as the Zimes germanicur, the /imesmer | and the hill- -praves of southern Havaria 
minicu, ani the wall of Hadrian. and their ages. W. considers that the 
Verneau (R.) La meede Spy ou de | evidence indicates thot the Afictucker 
Néanderthal, (R. det Èc d'Anthr. de are more recent than the hill graves, and 
Paris, 1905, xvi, 388-400. ) Treats af do not, às do the latter, go | do the 
the discovery of the human remains of Hallstatt age and the bronze period. 
Spy aid Neandertal and the служа) Wright (G. F.) The troglodyte dwell- 
ted. 


characters of the race of Bakhtchi-Saraui. C Rec. of Past, 

holds that gine men ol Spy and Neander- Wash, n 1907, Vh 13-20, 4 s) De- 

ml twere specimens of an old race scribes visit early in October, 1 90s, lo the 

Fs in the е ха called by С. de 4 of K Katehikaléa, the "ehoufout- 
let ihe Mousterian," d that, Kalk (** Jewish fortress""), the Te 


men (hill-castle), etc, in the mend 
region of the Crimen. Some of these 
crypts are very old, 

Zaborowski (5. ) [end cha iniri 
el protaryenne. 
de MM. Kosinna et Penka. "P full. 
Soc, d'Anthr, de Parit, 1906, v* s, vit, 
277-259.) Argues against the theories 
of Penka and Kosinna as to the home 
of the primitive Teotons and Aryans, 
located by them in Scandinavia or Ger- 
many. #, discusses the evidence afforded 
by с Бе чый, words for se, sef, 
Sete тон, бег(Й, телі, 1С, 

Le blé en Asieet en. Europe et le 

«айе ан pain, ( R. de 1 Be, d' Anthr. de 
Paris, 15906, xvi, 359-369.) Combats 


“the type has survived in our‏ ی 
own day ina ü of Australian aho-‏ 
ripines eui Adelai ap‏ 
pearances of the type are recorded‏ 
d BUT Europe in all‏ 

man of was nearer to the Nego 
than to the anthropoida in | 
several базаны in which 1 A 
of Malarnaud and La Naulette were 
closer to the latter. In fact, the man of | 
Spy was a real human being and a 
One of the links between the min "Spy 
and the ancestral stock of the enthropo. 
оран apes is the. PrékecamtÀrafur of 


VOR M.) Anthropologische Неме. 
EN od Pares е. BL d. D, 


AM ARTH H, E. geil 
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the opinion of $. Reinach that the wheat- 

, like the oak, was native to Europe, 

and known there {whether cultivated or 

noi) at the reindeer Epoch, while its in- 
character is 


digenous » proved 
survivals of а ge ami “bread 
cult. According to Z. the cultivation of 
wheat is nol ancient in be 
historic cereal there was bar i. w 
and bread are very ancient in Egypt, 
likewise the cult connected cn 
(leaven, etc.). Mesopotamia, 4. thinks, 
may well have been the original home of 


the wheat plant, 
Communauté de. langue de [a Ger- 
ЕСІ: Komuins, l'écriture. runique : 


(ibid, хүп, 1907, 1-13.) 7. 
holds that Wimmer has proved. conclu- 
sively t of the мун char- 
acters j | sprang up a yma w. 
Germany in the end of the second cen 
be compared eee ат 
to ü 
dan eic Ol ihe Sahara. In the 
Bahie n w and in Germany from the 
stone age on everything was Aryan, — no 
trace of the pre-Aryan lenguage in the 
Tampan At the an epoch 
o existed in Lew аза age of 
the conquest of the country by the Teu- 
tons, a unity of customs, dcos lan- 
e coutemporaineously | L'riorifisch, 
Frofirreh, Crilrutich. The Goths hed no 
past in the formation of German mation 
ality. 





AFRICA 

Aveloti—) Le jew des godets. Ua ae 
africain à combinoisons 

Bull, Бон d' Anthr. de Faris, 2 


ws, wil, 267-271.) Describes a 
w of dice played with fruit 





lemania wail 
gravels of 


ае уар 


ieiet e 
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Western Europe and England") found 
among the mame stones of the road on 
the left bank immediately Мете aie 
Falls m September, 1905, by the au 
See Lampiugh (G. W Ww. 
(F. B.) The new пайке in 
South Africa, (5o. Wkmn., Hampton, 
Va, 1900, XXXV, 385-301, 5 igs) 
Discuss the ciicumstences v lich have 
led to the industrial, intellectual, re- 
and social improvement of the 
Zulus. Besides ihe “new native’ 
there are the * raw Kahrs'' with their 
harbariem, and the half.civilized mon- 


Christians, | 
Byroif (k.) Ucber das Land Punt, das 
Wethrauchland der alten — /Egyptrr, 


|Korr.-Bl. d. О. Сез. Г. Ав, 

ünchen, 1905, XXXVII, 52 83 j) Dis- 
cusses the mention of Punt i in the ancient 
Egyptian i tions and Ihe location ol 
this “lend of inocente," Dr D, identi: 
hed Punt with the horn of East Africa, 
holding that the Grow of the inscriptions 
i& neither more nor less thun the word 
дит i Gummi j still surviving in modern 
language ; " Punt is Opone anil lives yet 
in the name of Cape Guardafui.'' 
Hand spinning and ogy 
ninong us Boers.  (lhid. 529-534. 4 
i=) Treats of Miss Hobhouse's proj- 
ect for the establishment of home-indus- 
tries, the work of the girls! industrial 
school, established at Philippolisin 1905, 
etc. 


Cunningtom (W. A.) до and 


tricks from Centra] Africa. (]. Anthr, 
, Lond,, 1906, cores 20-141, 1 
Pa 6 figs.) Describes 2 Yao, $ Ulungu 
fishing-net, grass hnt, wooden spoon, 
swimming on k, bed, bird, star, etc. ), 
= Айра (білігі аи), two Wajiji, 3 
ая қостан ііі one Ubwari ua 
one tet) string hgures aod 
кй ытын vk the author among Cen- 
tral African tribes, Na. § of the collec- 
liom coincides in resalt with a Cherokee 
figure, and the trick in No. 14 is known 
from North America and Torres Sta, See 
Parkinson B Ji une LS. (A. he 
{ Re. of Past, Washi, T eee T 
ік) Treal of th д иелі т 67-76 
temple, theater], & typical Roman city, 
Tebessa (Theveste) with iis arch of 
rains (ard са каН forumi 
ruins ( arch, etc, ), irngad, t “i African 
Рош: (forum, eee arch}, 
(triumphal arch), ete 
Un. system. négre de 
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classification, sa portée linguistique. 
[ Rev. des Idées, laris, 1907, exir., pp. 
12.) Résumés and discusses the N 
system of classification, elaborsted by the 
Bavili of the French Con nn sel 
forth m R. E. Dennett's At fhe 
Hack of the Mack Мани Mind ( Lon- 
don, i906; see review in Ihis nomber). 
- b Med ing tà Deum "a form 
© r rehigton superposed сыз маонра- 
iov, leticia with a dynamic hasie" 
Haddon(A. C.) String Ggures from South 
Africa. (]. Anthr, Inst., Lond., 1906, 
XXXV, 2, 4 Describes 
s uda Ша алаг 
2 Ваю bn amudamdr), 3 For- 
ike (foh (fighting ‘ted 
bid, a umbra), and ane from Natal 
( Zulu), with comparative notes, etc, See 
Cunmnin, rm ҚУ); J, Parkinzm iJ. ). 
Hamy (Е, Les cent quarante nègres 
DE s &% Munster 1644. (Bull. 
Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1906, vê &, ‚Уп, 
271-275.) Noteon the "' r40n 
said to have formed part of the suite of the 


French ambassador at Münster in 1644, 


to. a letter of his agent Saint. 


Ron, Di E. ds Made lt dar. 


there із а negro clement (due to the 
Portuguese mar roe) in Al. 
бм АЕ An ote онш. М. 

attention to the ex- 
lenge of mulattoes in the village of 
Bonny:sur: Loire, descendants of a negro 
from the Island of. Bourbon. 


€ (C. H.) Notes on the totemism 
he Gold The families of the 
Gold Coast. 


"tj. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 

(906, XXXVI, 178-186.) "Treats of 
Abusum (families), нше of Totem, re- 
spect shown tà totems, title {the animal 
is called яана, grandfather), origin 
cares, transformation (imperfect fu- 
пета]. rites causes dead men to tum 
leopard), marriage laws (not strictly en. 
forced now on the coast ), fu customs 
marks (absent, also no initin- 

tory rites, eon dances, ete. j, common 
property, (families have common. burial 
l; omens, ancestor wodbip.l ( the 

known as acmanyw are sacrificed 


Ed ees to e quede 
RAD rating te ыы, а» 


totem animals and ceremonies connected | 


therewith, marriage and sea relations, 
childlore, n of totem-animal, 
worship of dead, sucrifees, ete. A few 
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notes by a Negro are appended. See 
Harper (0, H.) e 


H et ions des 
wo be. Bein f et br ler ime des 


Beni: Mash (R. de "Bed! Anthr. de 
Paris, 1906, XV1, 377-387.) Treats of 
the origin and migrations of the Berber 
tribes; references to and discussion of 
the views of Iba Khaldun (and de 
Slane's iy, Ea Nae’ tae Mercier, 
Masqueray asri, P. Mesnage, ctc. 
H. concludes that the first inhabitants of 
the Mzab were the /Muzubei or Аган 
а Беті are жеге y 
ian origin; they penetrated the 
Maghrib îr the fifth onis and ended 
hy establishin, емнен іп the valley 


f the Oned 
Батин, — (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1907, XCl, 1-6, 26-42, 44- 
47. 18 figs.) Describes visit in 1905 10 
Bamum, a Negro city and realm in the 
its. government, | anml 
architecture, aa ا‎ villages, graves, 
arts and industries (weaving, bronse- 
work, etc. }, fetishes, poison al, ete, 


The Bamum le closely resemble 
the Bali, hat to the '* Tikai** or 
Tala. stock. 


Johnston (H.) ала L руси 1—1 
Black Republie, Libe (Nal бер 
Meo en 1907, XVII, 334-343, 4 


pl, x^ f Notes on population 

d aun of natives, E prar 
тере by authors, See also H. Хона 

ton's iris (2 vols). The il 

lions are very 

Енізег (А. ) іе wirtschaftliche Ent. 
wickelung der U n-L ander. 
toon Broschwg., 1907, гэ 53-57, 
69-73, 55-93, 101-108, 23 fgs.) Con- 
taire "hel on | уте a the eee 
along e Wal eir industries, 
etc: ee Kikn о, Masai 

(remedii Wakuah, Wakawi 
Sotiko, etc. Also treats of 
Earopean setilers and Asiatice immi- 


Kiel (1 L.) African basketry 
Weaves. ence, №. VY.,-1907, 5i, 5., 
XXV, as.) Notes on a collection of 
Batoise Bechuana basketry, it- 
ing "all the typical weaves known in 
America," incl the California ^j — 
the first reporting of the lust (rom Africa. 
It is notew that a primitive people 
like the Болу Md ik * practi- 
cally all the typical weaves known to 


rid.'" Е 
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( Globus, 


, 1907, XCt, 65-66.) 
ican eat the zej 


i character. of the 
und several varreties 
unreg. _ Marabou! poate es 
Lamp b (G. Dies on the occur- 

fa NO із із the valley 
of th tbe: Dane arouni Victori Falla 
jJ Anthr. Inst, Lond, 1906, xxxvi, 
159-169, I pl, HW Treats of phy j- 
ographical conditions, general dist 
tiem and character of implements, i le 
nentiferous gites, eic. Author lens to 


position 


de тен рды» 


іші 

[ studied i ы vd Бен; 
alan of one Mbandiga, 1 Babucür, one 

: and one MG skull (all 
from Hartmann). ‘The average cephalic 
E à Evidences of racial 
mixture mre "nt, eluting & Bush. 
manoid element, Eurafrican, andl Negro- 


lotic: | 
| Corel 





IH. PET 


баладан f of a Matai its 
the M and with the "'* mixed "' 
op, Inst, Lond, 

6, кок, 237-271, 12 tables, af 
Sedes vau wes 


е upper 
г color of 


facial, neal and thie frm 
c bai and oes character of chi 
of occi L lobe of ear, etc., 

ing 42 Copts and 


mean value 9r the 








із сомы varions p al 
ERR, ville hon north tà south there 
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| — Note on the Asahge 


Contributions to Egyptian | 


js an increase in the nasal index and a ' 


|х. &., 9, 1907 


darkening of eye and skm color and in- 
crease in the frequency of spiral and crisp 
hair and of broad noses. The Ce 
have fairer eyes and skin, straighter hi 
thinner lips, amd lower nisal index (Бап 
ihe Moslems. — The ' mixed" groap i 
darker than Ihe Moslems, with a ten- 
dency to more spiral hair, broader noses 
and thicker lips. The variability of the 
(opts, unmixed Moslems, and ES T 
Moslems, does mot differ o y. 
| Meue französische Fonchunge in 
der 6westlichen Sahara. (Globus, 
Hrnschwg., 1907, Xct 93-95.) De- 
scribes visit of Lient. Cortier tà Taodeni 
amd is celebrated. salt-mines — earlier 
(even prehistoric) salt-mines existed at 
Taghasa, five days’ journey m. w. ol 
Taodeni. а сз feu 
PHA oru string гез. 
т Lonii, t XXXVI, 
ti purs 13 fgs.) Describes 16 Yoruba 
ош m papa npalives] string hgures: 
bash net, saddle, oct dance-mosk, 
re stick, bat, birda in a com-ficld, 
moving figure, parrot-cage, pig-tack, cat- 
erpillar, dot a mouth, rums with horns 
interlocked, face-mark of town of Own, a 
bird, train of dress of queen, white man's 
camp bed (a quite recent. invention), 
See Haddon (A C), Cannington (W. 


A.). 
е De 9 
the Niger. — (Ihid., pesa 1 à 


Treats of religious eich ieh m. 
Spirit," chief and sabordinate spirits of 
man; personal god of good lack ‘obtained 
by individual оп м and owning à 
» sacrifiees į m of spirit in 
child), legend, ch marringe, 
uir NE and is К houses, 

alr genl [elaborate оп [ace and 
body), face-pigments, color-terms ( pau- 
city of terms not due to lack of a a- 
lion of color), public Aat iia 
feasts (magi thers, two annual 
festivals, connected by an intermediate 
one, the wher), dances (Ам wo, before 
yam-planting ), poison un other ordeals, 
,IDéARüurement of time, language 
(numerals, notes on grammar, sen- 
tences). ‘The Asaba are an important 
section of the Tbos, whose language has 


been little studied, nmd **no complete 
dicti 


onary existi" 
Petrie (W. M. i Migrations, (J. An- 
ihrop. Inst, Lond., 1006; XXXVI, 189- 


s oH ph) Full text of article of 
which an abstract was previously noticed 
in the American Anthrapologist. 
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Scherer (].) Eine Sch&delsttte iim Boa- 
bab. (Globus, Ernschwg., 1907, XCl, 
15-16, 1 fg.) Brief aceountol a uprave"! 
in the hollow of a gigantic ter iit 
tree in the wilderness of central Sen 

containing half a dozen skulls with « 

human remains, probably of ** sorceress,” 
the custom iting to cast the bodies af 
such into hollow trees. These boababs 


nre sometimes uséd as cntlle shelters. | 


Twa of the skulls were very brachyceph: 
alous and orthognathous, баа. prob- 
ably to the ** Mediterraneur race.'" 
Sheane []. H. W.) Some aspects of the 
Awemba religion and superstitious ob 
servances, {je Anthr, Imst, Lond., 
1906, XXXY1, 150-158. } Treats briefly 
of the milungn or is spirits, the 
or rind мі 

said to be his dan test by the women of 
the country деуен), the miparki or 
ancestor reincarnation aod +. 
sessed women" (with souls of dead 
chiefs), the cirma or evil spirits (these 
thwart the benevolent wipe), images, 
charms, the ‘ilemig (a fetish used in a 
war-time at a divining-horn ), amulets, 
totems, the hierarchy | (king, = сара 
or "wise men," opposed to whom a 
the m/vzi or wirards and sorcerers}, in- 
stances of ац оша observances 


child-birth, ty-initiation "pe 
ا‎ far sex p 
fonem] ceremonies | (of Мар, 


common people), The Awemba 
are a priate people of the Tanganvika 


Spiess (C.) Das Gchaít des Gottes Zuk- 


adza in Морок (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1907, жср 8 6-8, 1 5) Brief account of | 
the seat of па зач the Vehve, 


much айг d to whom many sacri- 
ficesare mate. He has many names and 
numerous (abus His priests are also 


judges. 
T Е) nd T. 2. 
«бу 4 4 Јоуса ( e 


(7. per 7 D a XXXVI, 
39-59,2 pl.) Treats of. ornaments und 
Lice: and taltooiny 
(dogs not cates, cannibalism 


bhorred ; tobacco, but no hemp amok- 


ing), ; siicaltnee anti-thief fetishes), 
nn palm.c weaving 

ery by women; metallurgy 

ed nen ponen t the Ha-Mbala, smelting 
Seno trade and EET (shell: 


), government and social organi- 
ration (absolute ch chief, child belongs to 
maternal uncle, marriage by 
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Beige child-birth, initiation of boys 
ee woman and girls by old man both 
past age of fertility; slavery universal), 
psychology (chil га precocions, have 
hle memory and are not good at 
arithmetic), umusemenis (music, gamb- 
ling), morality and justice (every crime, 
coe inurder, a personal offense, lutter 
uribal), poison ordeal, war, sickness, 
death, burial, religion (soul, malign 
spirits ; chief is principal magician ), 
sexual relations, folklore (English text 
of legend of monkey and falling trees, 
with music of chorus}, language ( vocabu- 
lary pages 54-58). The Ba-Yaka are a 
Bantu people of the Congo Free State, 


—- Notes on the ethnography of the 


Ba-Huana. (lbid, 272-301, 3 рі.) 
Treats of ethnic relationshi ik На- 
Teke and Ha-Mhala, ical characters 
psychology (superior to whites in у 

observation, (aculty of hearing especially), 
omament and dress (tattooing proper 
tnol practised: omamenta not worn in 
ears, post, са Акт food ey manioc 


and maize ; ed except insects, 
which are fied), canals {practic ! 
by men only), hunting lishing, 


legged fowl, pig, 
for bunting), sgriculiure (lensis done 
by men ; rest left to women), habitations 
(huts of iwo types p unmarried mes hare 
each their own but), crafts (pottery by 
women only; children begin work at 
early age), navigation and swimming 
eh поп ; dive well), trade and prop- 
erty (shell-money i great traders), gov- 
emment (chief and council of all jiree 
adult mim) socal organization (dis- 
erii of PE. children cioe to 
pce laa mei ан ve-system somewhat 
complicated), amusements (во. gamb- 
ling; dances ly for amuserment ; 
alo damis au vemire; good ear for 
music, — drums, harps, trimbi — Bute); 
morality and justice (sexnal morality. 
absent ; BOR eed ordeal ; arbitration ), war 
pesi instigators ате women), sickness 
charms used), death and burial, religion 
пун body, soul, and. a double"; 
tishes common) time and the elements 
кош a cat-like animal; rainbow 


big snake) : language (vocabulary pp. 


251-297 
Walas (M), Lan Land und Leute von Mpo- 


n" YR 1907, хо, 
153-159, 1 5-171, 11 ird and 
fourth sections t енор Ы Ње Wahima 


wanen, their c , ermament, etc. ; 
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прозре ( Wahima took over language Treats of people belonging t to the 
afi 


igines |; physical charactertstics ; Thal (Thi, Hen, Nong, Giày, Trang 
E jen lure (intimate relations of Wa- Cha), La:Qua, Lao, La-ti; Man ar Yao 
hima and their entile) ; villages mtd vil- Man, Quzn-cÓc, Cas-Iun, Quan-trang, 
lage-life ; Wahima clothing and gria- п-Неп, 5iao-pan repent j'a teng 


meii, weapons, marriage [uverage lwo (Pa teng, Non :4); “Mad; Lolo (| Mnong, 

P состор the two "T P ite Lets леа v 
icstesses ol the rit inw nice stocka с group 

va tr in. mnes with the Burman-Tibetan lün- 


bd Flos Uie peeple th them, — 
the Niawingi-cult is ing also to guages, the Man with the Chinese, In 
Ankole. the discussion Deniker compares the 


Winter ulia F.) Social customs and 
politicii conditions of the Mandi. (Бо. 
Wim, Hampton, Và, 1905, XXXV, 
«Қа 6 fps.) Decribes visit то krani 
F'ezulu, hia wives, etc., re 
cupations Notes on fami | woman 
is y) polygamy (c ы ық sold (0 
old men), slavery, English: policy, rela- 
tions of blazks amd whites, — English text 
af a Zulu lament, 
"ти М. К.) Some parailelisms in the 
tol Africans and other races. 
T 614-621; 1907, XXXVl, 37-43. 


etlmic diversity of. this region to that of 
the Caucasus. Notes on the ae 
characters oí the various peoples, aver- 
age statures and cephalic indices being 
ven for several groups The most 
Tachycephalic (53.9) are the us cr 
Pen-ti Lolo, the least (78.4) the Man or 
Үш» "The La-qua (1.604) are also the 
taliest, and the ** black pues d (1. Uis) 
the shortest, The Thá and 
pile-dwellings — The Quan: wear Ebas 
nll boys i ca. 12 years) to a sort of sacer- 
ша! initiatl;n. Among ihe **black 
105-1 гі, 166-175. | The ii parallel. Lolos™ a harvest custom of a sexual na- 
jams" ced relate to nnm vs (see chap. d. af Westermarck im 
аги] тініне languages, de telegraphy Marriage | prevails. 
| Ge Dallas), sex | language ins. Burchhardt ( H.) Ost- Arabien von Базга 
y sc | ti bis Maskar auf Grund eigener Reisen. 
(2. 4. Get. f. Erdk. z. Berlin, 1906, 
307-322, 7 pl.) Describes journey in 
|  wemziern agate fro Basra to Muscat, 
Dec,, 1903-March, 1904. Contains notes 
on people, towns, aheiks, etc. The caves 
ol jaya ure uted for cool summer-resi- 
dences. The pearl-fishing of the coast, 
slavery of a pa sori (in several places, 
« g-, at Dobbay, the greater part of the 
| inhabitants Are slaves, ete, are dis- 
tatives, | e, dramatic cussed. At Dobbay articles “nade in 
narratives, etc. ), religion рав: |  Germany'' were for sale, and English 
legends, — d aL dore, cakes and drops were lo be һай, 
hood, wit tualdens, myth and folk-lore, | Buturlims Expedition an die Kolyma 
treatment of the dead, other-world (бин. Бгпасізер,, 1907, ХСІ, 192- 
| 193. ! ien résumés the results of the 
Ah exile “pos expedition *€ A. Butarlim in 1004 
the crossing of the Red Sea by th ie Chil- in the region of the Kolyma. The 
dren or ima (Rec, of Раш, Wash., dominant peoples are Vakuts and Rus- 
une 5,39 295-302, 6 fgx.) Argues that ave Eel in winter in feed houses, 
































vs ^ history, amd not the. d EM the Delta and 

m re icd fancy or legendary ac- | ve summer dwellings), with some 

on | | Yekaghir ami Chokchees. The Vakuts 

қ ASIA | of the Delia are Russified, having given 

i Е Уй E own е for a broken Res- 

n groumpes iques du | и (m. the lle Каун, а, how: 

aim elle Claire, M: ever, the na have сетте type, 

et Chine Méridiomale. = (Bull. Soc | customs, and speech, e even the 
A'Anthr. de Pari, 1906, V* s, VII, 297- | — Russians speak Yakut, 


110. 31: .) A waluahle article with | David (Alexandra) Le pecifisme dans 
rell illustrations of ethnic lantiquité chinoise. (Mercure de 
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France, Paris, 1907, 465-471.) Ds- 
cusses the doctrines of peace as found in 
ancient Chinese writings, particularly 
the teachings of Meh-ti, which are pat 
so utterly renunciatory in the matter af 
hon-resistance to evil ae those of Tolstol. 
Davis (C. H. 5$.) A new aspect ol the 
Sumerian question. (Аш. Antiga 
Chicago, 1906, xxvm 97-99.)  Ré- 
ӛшпез Prof M. [astrow's article in the 
Journal of Semitic Languages lor Jam 
wary, 1906. The theory is still growing 
in favor that ' Sumerian’ be net a^ Ural 
Altaic," or any other language absolutely 
non-Semitic, but rather “a highly com- 
plicated and largely artificial gystem for 
writing Babylonian, devised on the basis 
of an earlier idecgraphic system before в 
simpler phonetic system was iniro- 
duced, '' 
Dodd (1sbel F.) ‘The city of the creed. 
(Rec. of Pas, Wash., 1906, v, 323- 
331, 12 (к) Historical archeological 
account of Nices im Bithynia — gates, 
wall, site of Bishop's palace, tower of 
Lascaris, Turkish buildings, etc. 
Dussand (R.) Anciennes civilisation, 
fouilles et découvertes (К. de |`Ёс. 
d'Anthr. de Paris, 1907, XVII, 97-103. ) 
Reviews | recen! studies of the 
Hittites (Winckler), Mesopotamian ex- 
Cirations, mines of Sinai (Weill), rela- 
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tions between Spain and the Orient | 


(Melida), Orientul religions in Romar 
n аон), Diana of Ephesus 
— tll 


lle. de Chypre, particuliérement 
anx Ages du cuivre et du bronze. (Ibid, 
145-175, 14 fex) First part of a 
rtsume of our knowledge of ancient 
es especially is the ages of coppe: 
and bronze. After giving an account of 
investigations and туеш, pu 
cusses the primitive population (Cyprus 
ee openi probably toward nd 

‘the neolithic period, by Jgeun tribe 

of the sume race as ides of Crete), 
the al characteristics of the nep 
lithic epoch and of the copper and bronze 


(polished enone loplements rare ; 
PM nim tombs; pierced monoliths ; 
long copper period with tombs ; first and 
second bronn hs, the second Myce- 
epochs i local ceramics abundant ami 
varied hui poor in inspiration; terra 
cotta figurines, rude idols, ete. ), Cypriote 
ceramics [ suhneolithic ; copper age with 
relief or incised decoration ; first ze 
age wiih painted geometrie design, cam. 
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mon pottery painted or in relief: second 
bronze age of Cypro-Mycenwan ; 
Urzco- Pheniclan ), etc 
(U.) Ueber die Verbreitung der 
бөйісһен Птмет Еенішрен шиі інге Не- 
пеһштиел xu den Wandervilkern. (Glo 
bus, Brnschwy., 1907, Xci, &-14, 21-26, 
37-44. 19 Із.) Treats of the Veddas 
of Ceylon (the furthest displaced rep. 
resentatives — of .— an. Agatic primitive 
people, scattered in islund-like groups 
through ihe greater part of. Central anil 
Eastern Asia’), und (heir comites in 
the wild tribes of Hindustan | Veruwa, 
Chüangs, etc. ), the. Miao-tse of China, 
the Senoi of Malacca, ihe wild Hienps 
of Cambodia, the igines of ihe Ande- 
mans and Nicobar, lhe Kubis of Sa- 
mutra, the Australian. blacks, Papuans, 
aborigmes of the Solomon In, New 
Hebrides, Negritos of the Philippines, 
Alfurus of Celebes, ес, Or F, recog- 
nires two types among the Australians, 
and traces of the real Australian type 
occur among the Negritos of the Philip- 
pines and elsewhere out of its. present 
area, the Alfurus are Veddaosl as are 
probably several other peoples of the East 
Indies, In the Philippines the moat 
pemitive population was Australoid, fol- 
lowed by a Nepritic element from the 
West, to which latter were added Indo- 
Chinese peoples The фанет 
resembled the Australian, who isabout the 
oldest representative of the human race, 
having been preserved by the wild and 
otherwise ecive environment, Іп 
the tropie East, Africsnoid elements are 
alse discernible, 


Goldstein |F.) Die Herkunft der Juden, 


(Ibid., 124-128.) Discusses the origin 
of the Jews, particularly the theory of 
their origin from a (ew merchant-families 
Mar [онно n of ale үс 
Lanaan J, properly rejected by the author, 

hough the Christian as well as the 
Jewish religion came from Canaan, 


neither, йз а somalic unity, eume from 


that land. G, seeks ont a characteristic 
Jewish type among the peoples èf the 


voce [8 % Tertag and Sarkis; 
an Arm |! folk-tale. (Amer. Ántiq., 


Chicago, 1906, XXVII, 131-134.) Eng. 
lish version from. the ЕРЮН (Geen) 
of t thë Mo EMI E Armenta, and 
the story of St Tertag, King of Armenia, 
and the story of the King of Rome, and 
the occasion of the sey of the 
^! Armenians from. the faith of Rome" 
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Halhinsel. (Globus, Hirmschwg., 1907, 
xci 108-110.) Critical résumé of Skeat 


P Racer af the 
Seite Ты 
жооп (Т. С. ee amang 


the tribes of Кыша, (J. Anthr. Insi., 

Lond., 1906, XXXY1, 92-103. ) Treats of 
the tabu, ór. gemma, among tbe ° 
Burman tribes headed by the. Mertheis 


(Die) der Malsiischen | 


Mbeta | 
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[5.:&., 9, 1907 


&. ga Armb-N ) ete she have been 
(фу: and ш [dn Africa. Ac- 


cardin be ша egrais ''a man with 
black skin. frizz ly hair, and flat nose. 
Maurer TX T Ablésangsformen im 


Alten und Neuen Testament. (Globes, 
Brnsch 1937, XCl, 111-113. ) Treats 
hriefiy of the variows forms of absolution 
in the Hebrew Bible —circamecision, 
animal-sacriñce, paschal lamb, —-— 
nence from eating of blood, ex 


Manipuris) — social organization, com- 
odd aL ініні, meni aee wm 
child-birth, marriage, etc. ) 
hia Бе ond deih o акшам Шш 
house, warrior s tabu ; origin of gennas, 
pennas and Paler Diber Carly Many (ко 
pennas are protective, other clear mägi- 
‘eal. H. sees in the genna customs ** the 
foundation of all communal life. Com- 


posure of 

children, hierarchy, etc: M. thinks ы 

human sacrifice is ihe beginning and 

the end of all attempts to appease the 

deity, 

1 Dr) De E Ја 

ut -BL d. D. Ges. f. "Mita. 
chen, 1906, 70-74 ) 


Treats of prehis- 
toric and protohistoric Japan, peoples, 


mural gennás arise from individual gen- archeological remains, rtc. — kitchen 
maL middens, dwelling-pits, pottery, omma- 
Hoskins |F. E. nea aT of Petra. ments, tools and implements, idols, etc. 
(Nat. C пн. 1907, ХҰН, Various hypotheses arc briefly discussed 
285-29, E e ul Treats of the né, or (Torti, Tsuboi, Koganel). Dr N. ac- 
“ гоо б treasury," cepts the views of Kogunei, in. accord. 
I t theater, the Corinthian tomb ance with which the stone-age | " 
and temple, the ier, or monastery, etc. 1 are identified with the Al 
Further detalla concerning Petra will be ta was once nn Aimo reddo 


found m W. Libhey and. F. E. Hoskins 


Nelson (T. Е.) Site of ancient Persep- 
Thi Jordon weil and Рига (2 vola. №, 


| ой», (Ree. of Past, Wash., 1906, LIP 
Been Treats hri 
ruins, “Portal of all Nations “Най 
of 100 Columns," inscription of Xerxes, 
tombs of the kings, ete. 

Offord (].) Babylonian anā Assyrian 
dream. & (Am. Antiq, Chicago, 
197, ,XXIX, 17-21. ) Based on A. Нон 

a Chote ae fextez relatifs à Ға dibi 
mafiom  diryro-Babylonirnme: ( Geneve, 
1905). It would appear that much of the 
maiter in Artemidorus" ÜOneiririfica may 
have come from Asia Minor, and ©, sees 
*! proof of the Babylonian origin of many 
members of the Cet pasen 

РарШап (G. tions des jeunes 
ы ө Moment. (К. де Т Ec. 

wu» e Paris, 1906, Xv1, 369- 
Lent Keproduces from a French trans- 

(ete 1840) of W: D, Cool 
Gracrel History some obwer rations of Ton 
Batuta (1324-1325 4. D.) concerning 
associations of youths OQ the Turco- 
mam of Anatolia; and gives a brief 
retumt of the chief conclusions of 
ӛсіштігіз Alieriiloivea onal AMnner- 
bande ( Berlin, 1901). 

Peet (S. D.) The history of the. ante- 
Шығып world, (Am. Antig, Chi- 
cago, 1906, xxvi, 17-32, 8 бх.) 
Compares Biblical and pagan views of 
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God, cherubim, first death, location of 
Paradise, war of Titans. 
—— The bow im the cloud.  (lhid., 
65-80, 6 íp. ) Compares Biblical and 
pagan accounts of ark and deluge, origin 
of sacrifice, the covenant, Jehovah anid 
foreign divinities, etc. 
— e inheritance of Noah, (bid, 
1907, XXIX, 1-16, 5 fg& ) Treats of 
the story of Cain and Abel, the distinc- 
ton between the good and bad. ( obedi- 
ent and disobedient | classes of mankind, 
history fram the Fall to the Flood, ante- 
Noachic inventions, etc. ; compares Bibli- 
cal data with traditions, myths, etc., of 
5» the author argues that "the 
Scripture story is perfectly correct and 
е. | репеспү со 
Proctor (H.) Hebrew anthro 
(Ibid., 1906, xxviii, 11-13.) Discusses 
the Biblical Nephelim (and their gigan- 
tic descendants, the Anakim], Horites, 
etc. 
— Chinese drums, bells and towers. 
(Ibi, E5-91.) Based сп S. Bushnell's 
recent work on (diese Ary, published 
by the British Government, 
— The history of the Hebrew alpha- 
bets.  (Ibik, 329-334.) Points out 
the refutation of the de Rougé Phenician 
theory and seeks to show that “the 


Hebrew square character was derived 


directly from hieroglyphics" 
Seyis (А. Н.) A Babylonian tourist of 
the Abrahamic age and his map of the 
world. Ibid. 334-315 ^! fg) 
Abridged from article in — Exferitery 
Times (London). This interesting map 
accom ing description are at 
least ын old Ge diy Klimt period, 
and a bearing оп the geography of 
. the ** Garden of Eden,'" E 
Schrader (F.) Nouvelles observations 
sur l'atmeosphére de l'Asie et son. ràle 
historique, (R. de Ёс. d'Anthr. de 
Paris, 1907, XVII, 176-179.) Résumés 
ard discusses the observations of Sir H. 
Macmahon and E. Huntington in the 
Geographica! feurnal for September and 
tober, 1906, on the climate and dry- 
ing up of Selsian, cic., in central Asia. 


the бегей régime oh Seles, "proves 
the existence of the narrow bond uniting 
the blowing of the monsoons, and, hence, 
that of the two grest human hives of 


India and China, with the desiccation of | 
Central Asia since the end of the glacial | 








estrayed, 
Dr Stein's letzte Soe cane in Üst- 
turkestan, [сы Brnschwg., 1907, 


Tafel ( A.) 


White (G. E) А 
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(Е. К.р Archeology in theair, 


(Nat. Geog- Mag., Waah., 1007, ХҮШ, 


151-163, 11 Құм) Gives account of 
visit to ihe ruins on. the rock of Sigiri, 
near Dambool, Ceylon. Here wos the 
fortress and palace of King Kasyapa, 
afterward a monastery, subjected last to 
Malabar marauders, 
Women and children of. the East 
(Ibid, 248-271, 23 pL, t fg.) Acal- 
ion ot interesting and valuable illus- 
trations showing ihe llie, activities, ete, 
of Cingalese, Tamil, Toda, Hindo, 
Japanese, Javanese, Burmese, Manchu, 
Siamese women and children, 


Shedd (E C.) Climate and history in 


western Asia, (Rec. of Past, Wasi, 
1907, V1, 3-8, 5 fgs.) Climate has had 
admost important róle — ** history of the 
great Oriental empires is in the main the 
history af the city men, who inhabit the 
eed oen; ves Absolutism | was 
rice рн lor cooperation on а la 
Mie limatic conditions | also pro 
duced nomail life and kept it beside the 
city. Hungry shepherd hordes ** lived "" 
on the citiesand camped on their ruins, — 
the nomads were often fierce warriors 
who des and built nothing. 


хсі, 96-97.) Résumés the ` 
vestigations of Dr Stein in Khotan 
(here. dwell the isolated lukhpo, соп- 
i of the Galchas), at the ruins of 
азак шиі оток, Khadahk, etc. 


Sykes (P. M.) ‘The Gypsics of Persia. 


A second vocabulary. (J. Anthrop, 
Inst, Lomi, 1906, XXXVI, 409-381.) 
Gires vocabularies of Jiruft, нары апй 
hara мірку dialects of words 
with trunsiation in French and English. 
Dr Tafels weitere Reisen. in 
Nord-China, (Z d. bek È Erdk. z. 
Berlin, 1906, 396-365). Extract from 
letter of Feb. 25, 1906, giving account 
of journey from Kwei-hwa-tch'eng to 
Sharakuto, Contuins nodes on towns, 
people, etc. — tbe Ordos, particularly. 
пне cattle-shrine 

in Asia Minor, (Rec. of Past, Wash. 
1907, Vl, 99-102, 3 lg&]) Describes 
the rains of a temple, etc. (ihe pottery 
remains date from about Goo m. c, )— 
shown by the numerous baked clay fig- 
urines of oxen or cows wiih branching 
horns, to have heen an ancient cattle 
shrine — on the top of Chirishli Tepe, 
near Сатай, 35 miles from the Black sea; 
At Eye are Hittite sculptures with a bull- 
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sacrifice or bullworship dating from 
1200 w. C. Cattle o wat was prom- 
aig iawn eal ын; рыр of this 


Wrig ht (F. В.) / 363-314, 4 ip). Mit 
., 1906, v, 368-372, 4 

Пах of Ehe rui of the last" fortress 
held by the Jews alter the fall ol Jerusa- 
lem in & D. 71. ]|tis15 miles north 
OPE Кие рем i АА cw: 
Zugmayer | Eine Reise 

turkestam und — Westtibet. we nek 
Hach 1907, XCl, 133-138, 5 

es oa ihe town of 4 


Kashgar, Jakub Beg, Khotan, etc. 
INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
` POLYNESIA 


Albrecht (F.) Chinesen in Samoa. {Сіс 
bus, Hrnachwy., 1907, XCl, 176-177.) 
Notes on the recent introduction of Chi- 
new coolies (now ca. 1000) in Samoa. 
The Samoan men look down upon the 
Chinese, the women not so much, 

| (A.) Ethnographische Beo- 
bachtungen | die Mca Tree 
(Ibid. ang 73-78, 9 fpe) Treats 
Қы: natives ois eae E 
Nauru, west in 1 bert groap m 
Pacihe, Hauses and furniture, fire-mak- 
ing by stick-friction, food and food: tabus 





Giant (A) Mr T e 


cance | 

де білі Murkapang. whose spiri Ve 
exme a night-hird, тй, 

Ez Ueber letzte Reise 

nach 5 


und Banks —(Korr.-Bl, 


Hose ( C.) and Shalford (R.) 


[5. 3., 9, 1907 

d. D. Ges. f. Anthrop., München, 19065, 
xxxvit 80-81.) ef notes on th 
-Kubus in the ive forests of 


Palembang, still кане with no sgri- 
culture of cattle-hreeding. “They num 
some 3000 divided into ca. 30 tribes. 
Their religion t$ very primitive (bodies 
are mummified and treated with fragrant 
herbs], Skiu-discases are very common 
and infant mortality great. Dr H. 
brought three skeletans of Orang- Kuhos 
back with him to E 
Materials 
ior a study of tatu in peasy (1. 
Anthr. Insh, rmi 1906, XXXVI, ČO- 
gt, 8 pl, .| Presents and dis- 
брез зи ی‎ valuable Minas Kevan m, the 
Bornean Ken- 


m e te Kxlsn pias, 
Daya a Character of designs, 


. part of body tateed, ceremomals 
tae little, except with Kayan women, 
with whom it ia very elaborate), and ob- 
ject of tatu (ornament, sign of bravery, 
curative end e against disease, 
cic. ), are discoseed. A table-résumé 
of facts and conclusions is given, The 
Kayans are the most and best tatued. 
The Land Dayaks, Punan and batoh 
are nol tatuers. 


Maoris (The) oí New Zealand. (Nat. 


Mag., Wash., 1907, XVIII, 191— 
199. 7 pL, ! fg.) i note with ex- 
cellent photograpiis aori types, ete. 
The M Mb acris number sone 35,000 and 
hare EET to certain “reservations im 
ud Men era orm In many things 
y rivals of the whites, and 
Ме and women are proud of their 

right tà vote, 


Mathews (R. H.) Sociology o of aborig- 


inal tribes in Australia, ا‎ 
1906, XXVIII, 81-88) 

descriptions of the primary Ш 
ondary, ''blood'' and *'shade'' divi. 
sions of the Копи, Kamilarol, some 
Victorian tribes and the Warramonga, 
with notes on totems, descent, marriage, 
elc. 


— The totemistic system in Australia. 


(Thid, t40-147.) Treats of Warra- 
ate Тек, а Kamili. 


conditions of life.*' 
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ae of some aboriginal tribes of 
(ТЫ4., 1907, XXIX, 44-48.) 

7 tes of egeo telling about how 
became polsonows; ngurrau, the 

the turkey-buszard ; dyirri:  dyriwitch, the 
Пу waytail; prapkil the hawk, and 
the special characteristics ef each origi: 
nating at the үү. 
s deem Some) el fishing in Hawaii 
Hampton, Va, 1906, 





xav, үде 1409; Gigs.) Treats of native 
ee hihermen. Boats, hooks, 
&pearing, ''torching,"" hand-ca 
et (ell & alm), octopus-fishing 
with cowrie-shell, etc, are described. 
Рбев (К.) Bemerkungen über dies Ein: 
gebonnen von Ct. нші Süd-Neu. 
Gumnes, (Z. d. Ge. Г ЕЧ £ 
Berlin, 1000, 490-492.) Contains brief 
notes on the natives of (be Cape Nelson 
region (in November, 1905, all . the 
tribes held dances), Colli cd Pay 
(from a mound the author obtained 
MIT TN superior to. any in modern New 
Gninen), Port IM^ Dutch New 
Guinea (lowest Papuan tribe met) — 
the Kaja-kaja of Meauke have no pot- 
M^) rout (bii баса Безне the opsy Sre, 
&re head-hunters, have a com 
system, The Kworafi of Cape 


: 


DOLENJI- AYSI 
Nelson are pile-dwellers with-a ғайды | 


totemic system. Near Fort Moresby are 
the Hulah, sotahle by reason of their 
light color, often blond hair, European 
features, etc- 
Schlaginhaufen ((0.) Untersuchungen 
ber den Sagal fang und seine Kom: 
An too Sehideln ace Mela- 
(Mit, d. V. Ё Ени. zu 
io, 597, біміғ,, рр. 10-40, 14 
| Details results of measunements 
of sagittal circumference of 100 Mela- 
nesion skulls (20 each from Nesa, Gazelle 
posites tes delta of Purasi, lower Fly river, 
Stai, ا‎ гапре 1» 370 
dolcbocepha mm. Of these skulls ныл жеге 


онат E MCN z 
a yeephal he rot par 
Ee and  parieto-occi 
indices are considered, 

Senfit (A.) The Rechtssitien der Jap- 
Ей (Globus,  Hrnschwy., 
1907, ка, 139-143: 149-153, І7І- 

те.) ui the leg gal customa of 





tependents, blood covenant, belief in im- 
mortality, death), property.law | (cur 
rency, land, fumily and. comtnunity, pro 
tection of property, bispitality, finds, 
stolen things, F pl ейп. sale, loan, gift, 
security, ete. j, criminal law: ( accident, 
ldood-resenge, right "a msylum, etc. ; 
adultery, wile-stealing, rape, abortion, 
wounding, treason, ^ libel, s magie, 
institutions for enforcing law, offenses 
upainat cusLomr), state, government and 
national law state amd community, 
chiefs and other officials, women chiefs, 
property, legislation, war, international 
relations), etc. The Yap population 
consists 9 So ғам freemen and 20 
percent wilimert, ordependents, Monog- 
amy is now the rule. The position of 
woman i$ subordinate: The ter- 
familias his no might to kill his children, 
Adultery of the husband (except with а a 
preatitute) is cause for. divorce. 

ne girls af menstruation ls m 


vog 
Thomas (N. W.) Addenda to Australian 


canoes and rafia (j: Anthrop imsi, 
Lond., t906, XXXVI, 409-412.) Addi- 
tional data to article in previous volume, 
Notes further extension of. eunoe-area in 
west of Northern Tetritory. Use of raf 
was mol uncommon in Riverina district. 
Attention is galled to relation between 
cAnoe and waler-vessel o£ burk or hol- 
lowed wood, Malay dug-out, os well as 
hark canoe is found in the Gulf of Car- 
pentarim, west side. Somewhere north 
of Moreton bay one tribe used himan 
figure-heads for their canoes, 


Worcester (D. С.) Тһе oon-Christian 
tribes of northern 


Lunn. لی‎ nE 
]. of Sci., Manila, 1906, 1, 791-87 
p) See the review by Dr A. E ha. 
this issue. 
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Adams |F. C.) Picturesque Paramaribo. 


The city that was ed for New 

Vork: (Nal. Geop. Mag,, ash., 1007, 

xvii, 365-373, 6 pl, 1 fg.) 

good illustrations of ethnic types, etc., 

а some nobes on Honiy Hitidus, 
egroes, etc. Тһе sof the blacks is 

сие ла ёт до, қарын 2m colored 

kerchief draping the head is the Дар: 

femiti costime. The “Bosh m 

їз а '" new'' type of Miam 


Barbout (E. H.) Ancient inhabitants of 
MEI 


( Rec. of Past, Wash., +1907, 


vi, 40-46, $ iga) Corrects misa 
hensions, describes rifur, methods af in. 
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vestigation, etc. Human bones have 
been found in the loess in several new 
localities near Long's Hill.. At Long's 
Hill 3 races of men àre mid to be rep- 
resented and the fragments indicate 
ably: 10 оғ 12 skulls | ** of. Neunderthal 
irom к н bed.. Prol. 
B. thinks that ** lines of evidenco every- 
where have been leading toward belief 
in Glacial man in America, and possibly 
the loess beds in Florence (Nebr. | may 


an 
| dus (lara K.) The McE vers mound, 
aci (hie. (Ree. of Past, 
Wash, 1907. Yh doy ae 3 igs: ) De- 
scribes exci r MEE den in 
1905 of thi this, edet mound, which 
“әсет 10 have been constructed of b us- 
kets full of sand, clay, ashes, and char- 
coul; and the separate loads œn be 
distinctly | " an] of seven other 
amaller EU their contents, etc. — In 
the опе was found a log vault, with 
indica on the fooring of man skele- 
ton burials. Human and animal bones, 
Hints, pearl beads, ete., were 
Sand. кой ем еки a patella and 


Blackman 
Nebraska. (1bi , 76- '9.) Cites four 
items (human remains from beneath го 
ft. of loess soil, near Lost Dog creek, 
ae ps Metus potery, frag: а 
; where бы Меша 


1и 
EP 
fy 
-4 


Toes man wat found; yc 
Tis war | a bower fom the 


— а а Aint quarries, (1Ь4., 

103-110, 6 fgi) Gives an account of 
the investigations of Mr Pollard in 1901 
and of the author in 1901-1903, of the 


Ш " ate found 
Ew њен Geen pe no voten 
finis in the — paires и ате 
ive ilio is few potsherds have been 
„йт о би ишк. апюва (Е. С.) Notes 
T к ion of anclent Eskimo: skulls 


= 
— 
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Brower (C. De W.) 


Bushnell (D. Мя jr) 


, Anthr. Inst, Lond., 1906, XXxvi, | 


[5. &, 9, 1907 


104-120.)  Describes, with details. of 
menssuremenis 17 (female 2, child 1) 
Eskimo skulls from old graves near 
Godihaab and Christianshash, on the 
lands of Rybeholm an! Storeer and at 
Tkerazak. One skull is possibly Euro- 
All are markedly dolichoce: 
(av. index 73.8]. Earlier external clo- 
Ward oL шука boten їп Eskimo ай 
«E with E 5 стала, А 
af special features are noted. 
The shell heapa of 
Florida. (Ree. of Post, Wash, 1906, 
V, 392-338, 6 fos.) Briefly describes 
the more nt heaps amd 
localities, hes the constitution, content etc, 
Neat New Sunyrna are. immense heape. 
In these Florida middens human and 
animal bones, implements of bone and 
Aini, sinkers comi, spoons and other 
utensils of shell, pottery, rude clay 
Images, ornamenis, etc, have been 
found. Also a few objects of metal and 
occasionally beads, ete, of glass. Some 
X the shel mounds are of great inngang 
POMPE successive races 
hes indica heaps have n 
made use of for lime and road-making by 
the whites. 


re rt The romance of the fur- 


trade. (Trans Ottawa Lit. anil Sci, 
бге., 1907, 82-107.) Discusses the 
travels and experiences of пан ina. 
pur а а та 
isson, Hearne ( yans 
and = Eskimo), Hendry eens 
Seiden Crees, Sioux, 
Saulteurs}, etc. The “ € t 
ae" of Madame 


| 105) is a в таласа (C (oj 
the Chip ااه‎ a RE E 
Burrows ID.) . The Pueblos of 
America. oe Whmn., Hampton, 


Va., 1905, XXXV, 78-87, & fg.) Gen- 
era! account, Author visited the chief 
Pueblos, Notes on Zufli, Moqui, Taos, 

па, Acoma, нн (the + En 


chanted Meia 
The origin td 
wampum.  (]. Anthr. M 


1906, XXXV, „17277, 

the wampum Pa RE escant Et 
in South. L4 ninn (toes catalogue of 
1656), the drawings of John While aad 
the amall wampum collection now in Ihe 
d bende e те of 
mal $ s» num strings 
beads, ete). The author holds. that 
wampom originated with the Indians, 


Flathead 
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although the whites soon took to manu- 
facturing the beads. As lute as 1700, 
however, *! the Indiana of New England 
ae making waunpurm in their primitive 
o (Ј. Е.) Cape Prince of Wales and 
its people. (So. Wimn,, Hampton, 
Vi, 1906, XXXV, 536-439, 4 Г | 
This cape has one of the largest Esk kimo 
settlements on the Arcth: coast. 
physical and mental characters of the 
natives mre briefly noted, They a 
traders by nature and their highly (бегі 
oped commercial instinct has enabled 
them to share in the deve nt of the 
wealth of the region. cir women de 


nol care to intermarry with the whites. | 


Their future. progress i» assured if they 
аге not demoralized 
the whites or deprived of their sea-food, 
etc., hy them. 


Curtis (W. A.) "The light fantastic in | 


the central west. Country dances of 
many TEE in Wisconsin, (Сеп. 
tury, N. Y., 1907, LXXIII, 570-579, 15 

Treats of Irish, German, Swiss, 


ale diem especially; alo Ноһе- 
mian, ett, At New Glarus is the. capi- 
tal of the lar 
country. eir chief dance is '* Kilhy 
Monday '* ( — Kirchweihe), At Prairie 
du Sac is Count Haraszihy sold Magyar 
settlement. 
m Bois (C. G.) ‘The primitive Indian 
[ Mee. (5o. Wkmn., on 
6 a., [9o6, XXXY, 5006-503.) Con- 
tact with the whites (as, e. g, with the 
Pimas) “destroyed the agricultural life 
which was as native to the aborigine asto 
E The agricultural productions 
of the Indians have been overestimated. 
Miss D. considers ‘extremely conserva- 
tive"! ihe estimate of 1,000,000 for the 
nal population of the U. S, — 
10,000,000 would be more like it, she 
thinks. 


Тһе. (Ат, Ам, 
Chicago, 1907 , XXIX, 45-28.) Sketch 
of contact with whites, Reprinted from 
the Aererd: Herald, 


ete: of the worth shore cá Lake 
notify tbe chief of the tribe of their in- 


ability to attend the wild-rice by de ا‎ 


ing in some corde ( rock-crevice, bo 
or under trees, etc. ), a piece of bark, 
wood or bone with ** hieroglyphies '" on 


public property 
ralired by paternalism of | Frid | v.) l De e 


esi Swiss settlement! in the | 
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it, “This ja forwarded by the Grst-comer 


along the trail. Pillagers have 
"always" had ihis "free delivery” 
System, 

Preserving — Wisconsin — momnds. 


(ты, 1907, VI, 137-140, 2 fg.) Gives 
account «d ** almost sacrilegious destruc- 
iion’ millin procese — Effortsby the State 
University, Beloit College, Carroll 
Coens (Waukesha), the State Arche- 
ical Society, Waukesha Women's 
Cla Wisconsin Federation of Women's 
Cluba, Milwaukee Museuni, Wisconsin 
State Historica) Society, have all done 
E work. A large mound area near 
» the “man mound"' at Baraboo, 
the Cutler mounds at Waukesha are now 
rks, etc, 
ilderschrift der Mach. 
A МАРЫН. ы Chaco Boreal. TI. 
Mythen- und. Menschenwanderungen їп 
Südamerika,  (Korr.-Bl. d. D. Ges. f. 
Anthrop. München, i906, ххх, 
144-149, 3 e) Dieacribes the picture- 
wriling of the Маска Indians of the 
northern Chaco bere one finds (е. р; 
in те signs for '*tree,'" *' fish-dance,"' 
etc) the beginnicgs of hieroglyphics, 
F. notës the confusion in the ріне 
nomenclature of this arca ; also the fre- 
quency of speech. changes among ihe 
Indians — the accent, however, 
remains, The second E uper treats of 
ра vH myths peoples (Е. 
imself in disagreement with 
Ehrenreich, €, g. as to firebird, cult 
and sacrihce, which de occur іп S: 
America; fables do not. develop. here 
independent of their carriers as may have 
been the cuse in the Old World, where 
written lang exist). PF. finds the 
Kudiuveo myths practically the same as 
Бу Агага two centuries ago, and 
with them myths pass for religion and 
are not annotated, being told by the 


m mogi in the e et ee 


er E "he Indians make merry — 


the two things are never confused, Be- 
tween the “wild Indians and the 
Cordillera peoples F. notes these differ- 
ences: The former are more democratic 
and casteless even over against budding 
fase a er do not comprehend celibary, 

a greater horror of incest, are 


represent 
surh primitive iome 
back in human nn the orig 
many parallels in initi and 
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he would make ihe Jonos luus rather 


a Firme КАМ a е of myths | 


means mixture of bl 
——- Samhaqui Forschungen im Halen von 
Antonina, (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1507, XCl, 117-122, map, 4 Gives 
ap, 4 fg. ) 
three sam ûr shell: heaps, investi: 
ый hy the author, their contents, etc. 
a ne cua Eme [corresponding to diifer- 
or to different peo- 
Tr hind been buried with votive 
gifts of stone implements, rude and un- 
polished ; sometimes with evidences of 
-cwnnibalism. — F. thinks these shell-hesps 
really represent several culture-atuges, 
Wa pila Nic oe dus ances 
lom ûf the Botocudos Some petro. 
glyphs in the neighborhood of Antonina 
are hgured ; alsosome from St Domingo 
near Corumba im Bolivia seen by the 
author, and, previously, by 
In the ‘sambaquis were found stones used 
for breaking oysters, an by the 


open 
incon country to-day, — "These 
hell served as "‘bridges'’ over 
marshes, as enclosures of. ** fish- ponds, 
ing piles of re 

P.) Contributions 
tot e Study 7 the Bororo Indians, with 
п of an. ethnographic collec- 
poeti to the Berlin Museum 

Olkerkunde, (f. Anthrop. [nst., 


шы, Sf dali ы ын 


ney from Colonia ‘Christine to the 
Indian. village, where ihe marido and 
the mama, the two most important dances 
ссе Bororo were observed (in case of 
first) and imquired about ; social in- 
1 tee (most, central 
wp in known among 
m [ndians'') and fad mruru 
"M chief with chorus ef chil. 
pn 





Hi 


[Н 


PE 


of the situation. and nature of | 
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-—9 


кари, (L E} 
and 
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Bororo "of swne 170 words 
(from Boggiani's Ms. ), with Italian and 
lish equivalents, 


Eng 
Gigliolo | E. H.) Appunti sulle. condi- 


tioni айша delle tribù indipene dell 
alto Madeira e regioni adiacenti { Brasile 
e Bolivia), raccolti dal dott. waa 
Landi. (A. per bie lpia 
190}, XXXVI, 219-228.) Notes on the 
present condition of the native tribes of 
the upper Madeira and the adjacent parts 
of Brasil and Bolivia: Pama, Caripuna 
a Parintintin, Cacharary, Iripuna 
Aripuaná), Pucahunrk, Parecé, Chacobo 
( Cayuhaba), Mojos or Moxos, tribes on 
tho Mamoré ami Rio Peni, on the Rio 
Madre de Dios, Ucayali, Purus — Sev. 
eral oí the tribes are here mentioned for 
the first time. The influence of the 
gpuimeiror (indiacrubber hunters) upon 
many tribes is very bad. The Caripond 
Mp within.a few used stone axe. 
Parintintin, ein. Brinton affines 
witb Tupi, number «qme 30,000. The 
Cayubaba, Movimas, ltonamá, ami Aosa- 
tenes form each a distinct linguistic stock. 


Gilder (ER. F.) The Nebraska loess man. 


(Rec. of Past, Wash,, 1007, VL 3£— 

5 ígs.) Describe solle wa thelr dis- 

covery. The type of the lower laver ni 

Long's Hill resembles that of à skull 

from: the same mound found: in 1894 by 
several ae art, 

h iio ruins — their 

diii "s Es 1906, ¥, 298-295, 

E AN e EE 

i Ш ings d ü m Es- 
panola, New Mee 


Hellprin (A.) of the 

etes Silian E y Mag., 
1. 1907, XVIII, 373-381, 3 pl., 

foe) The Mane? аА 3 


logical import, the group of 1 orare chil- 
dren aod the Indian family iu particular. 
The author recently died, 
Tepohuanes оѓ Со, 
Duranpa, So, Whim, 
Mops Vi, 1906, XXXV, 157-163, 
ج‎ | ) RN account of account of habitat ysical 
E TA characteristic: (manly and 
ively, impressionable 
im; live), Mos riz ter panico 
only at E. celebration of national 
sport of [not-races), mitofe dance harvest- 
festival, agricnlture, religion {nominally 
Christian, but worship of ancient deities, 
sun, moon, *'master óf. deer and fire," 
is kept is kept up in lodge or meeting houses in 
е afd remote places ).. 
Southern ‘Tepehuanos are more Mex 
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canized than the northern, but are mark- 
ediy honest 


Herrick ( E. P.) Cuban marriage customs. | 


(Ihid,, 497-500.) Treats of ** medieval 
customs and oncrous Spanish lawe still 
unchanged. '" The exorbitant fees of the 
merce priesthood make vristemfo frr 

far common, Children sometimes attend 
the wedding of their parents, Marriage 

is accompanied by six: or eight different 
documents. 

Herrmann (R.) Mound builders of the 
Mississippi valley, (Кес. о/ Ған, 
ХҒазһ,, 1006, Ұ; 365-367; 1997, УІ, 
79-72, 6 fgs.| Treats potter ( the 
decoration on a Puchlo pot in the author's 
collection is believed to show **a village 
of tents, or tepees, enclosed by a stock or 
fence," — suggestion of. mounid. arrange- 
ments, ¢tc.), bone implements, es. i : 
"batle'! meunda, Indian cremat 
tribal or national mounds. 

Hervé (G,) Noirs et blancs. Le croise- 
ment des races anx EtotsUnis et la 
théorie de la “mi Ve " WR. 
de l'Ec. d' Anthr. de Paris, 1906, REN 
337-358.) General discussion of th 


mixture of the whites and blacks iri (hie | 


United seen ptio iium sociolog- 
ical ; heredity, etc. L thinks mis 
eegenation physiologically impotent," 
Dever ending in real race-fusiom. The 
utility of crossing appears only in the 
amelioration of certain exterior char- 
acters, of un esthetic order, aa ii were ; 
also in ME нава in cerebral 
weight, in actu elligence, ete. But 
miscegenation for the masses ie not to be 
recomended as a social method for the 
na febrsckemeut of ihe two rate. While 
race-intermixtures. (A ino- Japanese, 
Lapp-Scundinavian, Lapp-Kussian, 
Tartar-Slay) elsewhere in the world have 
often wucceeded, © the case of the United 
States is а special ome, to be atudied in 

itself und solved for itself." 
Tun (Т. ІМ TEN ammemg the 
Negroes..— (50. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1606, XXXV, 622-629, G charts. | Death- 
rate from 2 16:7 times that of any other 
race; mortality much lower before Civil 
War; high death rate of children — 
a 5 red that of whites ; 
nfluence, Any, swamped 

mI inftuences. by 
Есінеу (Ғ. Recent archeological 
legislation, ( Rec. of Past, Wash; ‚оо, 
v, 338-342.) Treats chiefy of the 
act of June Б and June 29 

for the preservation of American antiqu 


| 


ties and the creation of the Mesa Verde 
Natlona] Park, in Colorado. 


Koch | F. 19 A vali to the Yuma Indian 


Teservalion. — (50. Wlunn., E905, XXXV, 
591-597, 5 іре) Contains some notes 
on education, games and festivals 
(September corn- least, ** hoop-the-pole,'' 
shinny), burning the dead, gambling 


(cardinal vice), etc. 
E. 4 


" Forschungen in Мехіка, 
(Globus Brnschwg., 1007, xci, &2- 
83.) Brief résumé of results oí Dr 
Preuss's investigations among the tribes 
ef the Sierra Madre, under the ay 
of the Loubat foondution and the 
Man government. Besides making im- 
portant ethnolegical collections, he accu. 
mulated much evidence in support of his 
theory of the origins of religion and art, 
i in particular, of the drama. 

Les (].) | Beautiful edu ( Nat, 
Mag., Wash., 7) xvi, Bi— 
90, $ pl., t fg.) Contain па а few гае. 
ences to the aborigines. Тһе lost 
treasure of the Ineas is. supposed to be 
hidden in the hills about Latacunga, 
e UNIO а seen *! Indians [rom a 
dierent vil villages, murked by 
ES cut of the huir, m turn of a hat, or 
the ahape of a um 
(О.Н y The evolution of the 
avaho und hisblankei, (Sa Wima., 
Hampton, Va., 1906, XXXV, 14-24, 6 
fgs.) Art of weaving learned from fugi- 
tive Pueblos Indians, after introduction 
of sheep by Spaniards. Genuine blanket 
d-maile; wearer are women, not 
men as with Pueblos. Designs reflect 
Mule of mind and imagination. while at 
the task, Navaho blanket pot worn hy 
Navahos themselves. 


Mead (C. W.) Peruvian mummies ami 


what they teach, (Amer. Mus, Nat. 
Hist, N. Y., 100], Guide Leaflet, No. 
24. pp. 24, с pl, 13105) Treats briefly 
af i dr ER of burials, preparation of 
body, mummy bundles, шаған ( burial 
vaults), dra 1 (stone: burial towers), 
natural mummies, objects found with 
mummies (weapons and hd lees 
objects of copper, Ir and 
of cloth, pottery and decoration — ed 
und human figures}, "E akulla, 
the geri, coca-chewing, etc., in illustra- 
thon of the Peruvian hall in the Museum. 


Mils (W. C.)  Prehistoric village ste 


M d Оһ. П. (Кее, 

1 v. 303-313, 343-352, 1 
ұз.) "Treats af Ud es sime] 
remaing, mussels, plants— corm, beans, 
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nuts, fruit seeds) and preparation ( 
tery, stone mortars and pestles, large 
places), methods of burial ( family burial 
close to tipi; subterranean 
ане ло near by), home sn ЕЕ 
Author thinks that the Baum vill 
the Gartner te on the Scioto, An 
ВЕ and other sites along the Miami the- 
together representing "Ft Ancient 
Culture,’’ and establishing the fect that 


"at one time the valleys of. southern und 
central Ohio were p by tribes whose 
culture was quite: throughout the 


entire section,” The details of these 
investigations will be found in Mr Mills’ 
Explorations of tie Baum Village Site 
(Columbus, 1906, pp: 96, 84 fgs.), re 
printed from the Wate Arch. and’ Aire. 
Quir, val; Xv. — 
— The explorations of the Edwin 
Harness mound. (Ohio Arch. and Hist. 
d Columbus, 1907, xvi, repr. 
» 85, бо figs.) Treats in detail of the 
mound of the Harness group, 
near. Chillecothe, "uu county, Ohio, 
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Patron | P.) 


— Desert of 


--- The distribution of edged 


Preuss (K. Th.) 
Maitea 


[®. в. 9, 1907 


and little girl) Cheyenne Indians in a 
cottonwood tree. The child had iis mg 
doll. In another cease, the litle girl's 
rag doll had also been [nid to rest with her. 
La veracidad le Montesinos, 
(т Histor., Lima, 1906, 1, 289-303, 
Ше) In In this eh Moate- 
id t historian of ihe 17th 
century, P. concludes that his- veracity 
із. on the whole, not less than that of 
other important authorities. OF his two 
thief assertions, the existence of a pre- 
Inca period, and the former | 
by the Peruvians of a primitive system of 
writing (afterward lost and replaced by 
Ihe guipus ha the firat ls now proved, and 
the second, P. thinks, likewise, hat this 
i» not ao, in spite of the evidence bere 
айси). 


Peet (S. D.) The copper age in America. 


[Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1906, XAV, 
149-163. 11 fgs.. ‘Treats of the finding 
of copper among the Indians hy the carly 
explorers, its widespread ose, employ- 
meni as ornaments, ib» associuiion with 
other relics indicating that certain tribes 
"had passed out of the lower stage of 
savagery, had come into a social 
seule iiit to that which existed in 
ti the opening of 
=e armies relics among e dk 
(Ibid, 243-228, $fgs.) Treats of the 
character of the copper implements and 
ornaments found among the tribes of the 
Mississippi valley at the time af the dis- 
covery, the prevalence of a age 
in this region, the copper relics the 
mounds ami thelr geographical distri- 
bution, the relics from the emblematic 
and effigy mounds. The chief source of 
copper was the mines of L. Roper 
of Sabam aod the Great 
American Desert compared. — (Ihil, 
195-204, 2 figs. Contains some noles 
Gu the па! tic, as compared 
with the Arabe of the desert, 
tools. 


(Ibid, 391-3759 6 к) جا خا‎ 
axes, 

hoes, | form, ot ioe 
the semi. Г ан, ч рац Bxe$ amd circular 


knives from 

2 Die eaten des 

u andere Geschichten der 
enge exp o (Globus, Brnschwg., 

» SCI, 184-192, 6 Treats 

the ee tnd the x 
maize" other legends of the Hui- 
chols. Brief German tests are given of 
“the wedding of maize," * the origin 
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cof the cloud,’ and of a myth af the 
siars and the sun, Dr FP. has been 


able to make a rich collection of mytho. Wake (C, 5. 


logic and folk- lore material from these 
Indinn tribes; A 
tales, like тыны. ете eir root ín '* rhe 
power of things." Maize among 

the Hukehal illustrates this theory well. 
Sniffen | M. К.) Obstacles to progress 
поете Бийн. (So. Wkmn., Hamp- 
VERE 36А ] Criticizes 


"work system" 
recently aie es the Indian 


by 1 
‘Office, which injures the home, and | 


rexuscitates dances and other forms of 
amusement like the Omaha dance and 
the шатамыа (ғей-репау һар) оғ ““кіте 
ane ‘ custom, Farming at home isa 


o t ol eii наор (Nat. Geog. 


Mag., Wash., 1907, XVIII, 317-334, 14 
pl..3 з) ion interesting 

otographs of Kussian, German, Scotch, 
Fiona, Hebrew, Alsatian. Polish, 
Slovak, Ruthenian, men Dutch, 
Roumanian, Hindu, ‘Arab, 
Hungurian, ra immigranta, 
meo, women, und ey imm with some 


statistics | 
SPEI E ) Obserrarions in. Oklahoma || 


Indian Territory. (50. Wkmm., 
aspe. Va, 1907, XXXVI, 2 27, 5 
д). сш a few notes on Indians 

egrocs, with portrait of “a Vuchi 
Indian domu d cotton-raiser. '' 

Spring (J. A.) Glockenberg топ 
E ЫМ (Globus, Brnschwg , 1907, 
ХІІ, 95-06.) Treats of the “bell 
көненің " (soumis of bells and other 


mre heard in ыу weather] and 
the Y Vaqui legen akahuitl, the 
Moctezuma and the сатыға maiden, 


lovers, whose voices the: muaic ls thought 
Btewart (E.) Thr Mackenzie river basin. 
(Trans. Ottewa Lit: & Sei. Soc., 1907, 
irat) Contains a few notes on the 
nene T taland Eakins cad ibe Tadi 


stone 
at Cuzco, (Бет Кей; potable ute, ei — 
similar are still aed t 
the Vilcanota valley, ete- The 

tion given to Dr U. һуа acd 
Quechua wzs that these f served as 


aacribces to the Pachamama, the böl- 


lows being filled with 


Au. ANTH м. Sa gener 


alcohol, wine, 
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torn, etc. These figures are called Mama 
eng *, the whale sacrifice itself oi wpa. 
Mythology of the Fain 
Indians, IV. Magicalanimals — ( Amer, 
Antig., To 1906, XXVIIN, 205- 
SUE) То of beaver and turtle, bear 
and lo —the last especially. То 
the buffalo is ascribed greater mental 

wer Ihün man's; nlso ability to truns- 

himself into other beings, etc; The 
buffalo were believed to have been for- 


tmerly esters of buman flesh. A 
һай le enda are: Contest between the 
bear and bull societies (Arikara), origin 


af the buffalo lodi and the sacred bun- 
die iso), aw t Found-in-Grass ( Ara- 
, how the bulalo went south 
Ша The buffalo influenced pro- 
айу і е, mental life of these. Indians. 
Walker (]. D.) Tuberculosis among the 
Oglala Sioux. Indians. (Sa. Whim 
Hampton, Va, t006, ХххУ, 5 ab. 
Treats of fuli-blood Gela ре 
avernge strength, endurance, and vitality 
&ré about the same ams that of. whites 
Tuberculosis among these Indians ** does 
not differ in any respect from this disease 
өзгер. iri ud ople."" Reservation living 
bed dy built xnd. insanitary houses, 
the high rate of consumption 
dung” the! Cig lua, which by reason of 
the coáperation of the liliana Í in sanitary 
remedies was reduced in five years from 
ak hes per ioco io 105.4 cases anal from 
ў pe МАН to 13.45 demiha — Lack 
| the supervision of the physi- 
cian in whom they had confidence bas 
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The Boas Anniversary. — On August 9, 1906, Professor Franz Boas 
of Columbia University, President of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation, celebrated the anniversary of the doctorate conferred on him 
by the University of Kiel twenty-five years before. Dr Boas’ numerous 
pupils and friends availed themselves of the opportunity to pay tribute to 
his ripe scholarship and to mark the occasion by the presentation of an 
Anniversary. Volume (** Festschrift'") containing forty-four papers by 
American and German anthropologists, The preparation of the volume 
was made possible through a number of private subscriptions, particularly 
through the generosity of Mr Jacob H. Schiff, and wasin charge of acom- 
mittee, of which President Butler served as chairman, and which included 
the Honorable Andrew D, White, Mr Jacob H. Schiff, Mr Morris K. 
Jesup, Mr Edward D. Adams, Dr A. Jacobi, the late Honorable Carl 
Schurz, Dr W J McGee, and Dr Eduard Seler. Many unforeseen circum- 
stances had unfortunately delayed the publication of the volume, which, 
long fost festum, was formally presented to Dr Boas on April 16th of this 
year by the President of Columbia University at a meeting of the Uni- 
versity Council, In his response to the President's address, Dr Boas said 
in part : 


MR PRESIDENT, FAIENDS, AND COLLEAGUES — 

I find it difficult to give expression to the sentiments that fill my heart — 
feelings of sincere gratitude to all of you who have so highly honored me by 
this expression of your appreciation of my endeavors, I wish I could think 
that the achievements of my scientific career were worthy of so high a tribute 
as that which your friendship and your kindly indulgence have induced you 
to pay me, that your kindness has not taken good-will for achievement : but 
the more fully 1 ат conscious of my own shortcomings, the more strongly I 
feel that your great gift was prompted by a friendship which | value highly, 
and of which | shallalways be proud. Tt will be a dear remembrance of 
years of close association with you and with distant friends — years of enthu- 
siastic work for the advancement of our science and for the spread of those 
fundamental ideas in which we recognize the wider usefulness of our depart- 
ment of scientific inquiry. | 

Min my own labors it may seem that T have succeeded in making contri- 
butions to science, | shall always gratefully remember that opportunity for 
646 
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rescarch was given to mé by many friends of science — individuals, learned 
societies, and institutions — who honored me with their confidence and with- 
out whose help my work would have remained undone. Not less is my. prati- 
tide dueto those of my colleagues and friends who have enthusiasticall y Coop- 
erated with me —a cooperation which | fear has. not always been easy with 
one whose work rests essentially in an unfeeling criticism of his own work and 
of that of others, If 1 have been able to attempt the solution of any wider 
problems, it is due only to the help that 1 have thus received. And even 
then Ido not wish to forget that Anthropology is so new a science that, like 
the virgin prairic, it yields ample returns whenever the plow turns the soil. 
In such à science achievement i$ easy and the recom pense of the industrious, 

The honor that you have bestowed upon me leads me to look hack, and 
to think to what T may owe the success that lias seemed to you to warrant the 
expression of such high appreciation. | believe | am not mistaken if | see 
one of its sources in the early training tà independent thought and action that 
| owe to the. German universities. Itis true that there is danger in the sud- 
den transition from strict school discipline to the freedom of the university, 
and that many a one succumbs to the temptations of an uncontrolled life. 
Many others — and | count myself among them — are intoxicated by the new 
life, and. require time and increasing Maturity to find their place: but when 
they find it, they stand on firmer ground, better able to cope with the prob- 
lems of life and of learning than those who have never left the guiding hand 
of the master. And still more, after the student has completed his studies, 
before he is permitted to try his strength as a university teacher, he must for 
three years prove that he can stand on his own feet. During these years, in 
the sublime loneliness of the Arctic, and in contact with the active world, 1 
have felt my strength ripen, and 1 became ready to learn how to teach. 

| believe we may still profit in this respect by the example of German 
universities, Herbart’s great. word —'** Her Männer erzichen wili, mus: 
KAnaben dran sagen" —is true, not of children only, but also of youths. We 
are still reluctant to. give unhampered freedom to the young man, and to let 
him choose his own way, even against our advice, It is not easy to develop 
independence of thought in a university in which college spirit and university 
spirit are inextricably intermingled — where the college junior, who is still 
believed to need discipline, may sit side by side with the university student. 
It becomes still more dificult when tbe young man expects his instructor to 
pave the way for him after graduation, and when he finds himself at once 
installed as a university or college teacher, rather than as a beginner who 
is training for his profession. 

A recognition of service like the one you have bestowed upon me is a 
mark in the path of life, a reminder that the years of usefulness are passing 
by only too rapidly. Itis also a stimulus to continued effort, which amply off- 
sets many a. disappointment amd discouragement. I thank you with all my 
heart. 
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The presentation copy of the A neiversary Volume is appropriately bound 
in Indian-tanned buckskin leather, adorned on the front with a bronze 
plaque showing the profile of Charles Cultee in relief. It will be remem- 
bered that this was the last surviving Chinook from whose lips Dr Boas 
recorded the remains of the Chinook language. The frontispiece to the 
volume, which is illustrated with 37 plates and 52 text figures, isan ex- 
cellent heliotype portrait of Dr Boas; the mechanical work was done 
by The New Era Press of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In the preface, con- 
gratulatory letters from Waldeyer of Berlin, O. T. Mason, F. W., Put- 
nam, W J McGee, and lL, Farrand are included. The papers are 
scholarly contributions to science, and cover nearly all branches of anthro- 
pology, as will be seen by the following list: 


Wilhelm Grube; Die FHuldigungsfeier der acht Genien für den Gott des langen 
Lebens, Ein chinesischer Schattenspieltext. 

Henry H. Donaldson, in collaboration with Elizabeth Hopkins Dunn and 
John B. Watson : A Comparison of the White Rat with Man in Respect 
to the Growth of the Entire Body, 

]. Kollmann: Die Bewertung einzelner Kürperhóhen als rassenanatomische 
Merkmale. 

Ales Hrdlicka: Beauty among the American Indians. 

Jan Crekanowski: Zur Frage der Correlationen der Muskelvarietiten. 

Maurice Fishberg : North African Jews, 

A. L. Kroeber: The Yokuts and Yuki Languages. 

Roland B. Dixon: The Pronominal Dual in the Languages of California. 

Alfred M. Tozzer : Some Notes on the Maya Pronoun, 

William Jones: An Algonquin Syllabary. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain : Terms for the Body, its Parts, Organs, ete., in 
the Language of the Kootenay Indians of Southeastern British Columbia. 

George Hunt: The Rival Chiefs. A Kwakiutl Story. 

Pliny Earle Goddard: A Graphic Method of Recording Songs, 

Richard Andree ; Scapulimantia. 

John R. Swanton: A Reconstruction of the Theory of Social Organization. 

W. H. Holmes: Decorative Art of the Aborigines of Northern America. 

Clark Wissler: A Psycho-Physical Element in Primitive Art. 

Charles W. Mead: The Six-Unit Design in Ancient Peruvian Cloth. 

C. V, Hartman : Die Baumkalebasse in tropischen Amerika, ein Beitrag zur 
Ethnobotanik. 

Friedrich Hirth ; Chinese Metallic Mirrors, with Notes on some Ancient 
Specimens of the Musée Guimet, 

Waldemar Jochelson : Kumiss Festivals of the Yakut and the Decoration of 
Kumiss Vessels, 
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Ad. F. Bandeliér: La Danse des '*'Sicuri," des Indiens Aymará de la 

Bolivie, 

Karl Sapper: Spiele der Kekchi-Indianer. 

Zelia Nuttall: The Astronomical Methods of the Ancient Mexicans, 

Eduard Seler: Eine Steinfigur aus der Sierra von Zacatlan, 

Franz Heger: Verschwundene altmexikanische Kostbarkeiten des XVI. Jahr- 
hunderts, nach urkundlichen Nachrichten. 

Carl Lumholtz: The Meaning of the Head-plume Tawiükami used by the 

Huichol Indians. 

George H. Pepper: Human Effigy Vases from Chaco Cation, New Mexico, 

George G. Heye: Ceremonial Stone Chisel from Northwestern America. 

James Teit : Notes on the Tahltan Indians of British Columbia, 

George A. Dorsey : A Pawnee Ritual of Instruction. 

Stansbury Нараг: Cherokee Star-lore, 

Harlan 1, Smith : A Vast Neglected Field for Archwological Research. 

Ernst Richard : The Scandinavian Theory of Indo-European Origins. 

Friedrich S. Krauss : Fine Vila mit sechs Flügeln, Ein Bosnisch Guslarenlied. 

William Wells Newell: Note on the Interpretation of European Song-games, 

Berthold Laufer: The Bird-chariot in China and Europe. 

Leo Sternberg : The Inau Cult of the Ainu.. 

J. D. E- Schmeltz: Ein Beitrag zum Kapitel Arbeit und Rhythmus. 

Johannes Ranke: Zur Frage der Gehirnuntersuchung bei arzilichen Sectionen, 

O. Abraham und E. M. v. Hornbostel: Phonographirte Indianermelodieen 
nus British Columbia. 

Captain George Comer: Whaling in Hudson Bay, with Notes on Southampton 
island. 

Captain James S. Mutch; Whaling in Ponds Bay. 

Rudolf Lehmann : Poetik als Psychologie der Dichtkunst. 

H. A. Andrews: Bibliography of Franz Boas. 

The paper by O. Abraham and E. M, vòn Hornbostel gives, with 
critical discussion, the musical notation of forty-three songs, phono- 
graphed by Dr Boas among the Thompson River Indians of British Co- 
lumbia, The difficult task of preparing the bibliography of Dr Boas was 
undertaken by Miss H. A. Andrews, and is a most excellent piece of work, 
This bibliography, which covers the quarter-century of Dr Boas" scientific 
and literary activity, numbers 302 titles, including book reviews and 
minor nòtes.. The titles are arranged chronologically and the list is ac- 
companied with a subject-index, facilitating reference. The volume also 
is provided with an adequate index. It is for sale by Messrs G. E. 
Stechert & Co., New York. 


The Racial Derivation of the Ossetes. — In an article on this sub- 
ject published in the last number of the American Anthropolagist, Dr 
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Kar) S. Kennard comes to the conclusion that the Ossetes: are the rëm- 
nant of the Alani tribe; that the latter are a tribal division of the Finns, 
and lastly that the Finns are a branch of the great Nordic race, whose 
“descendants ate represented by the Lithuanians, Еи; Tschuds, and 
the Great and White Kussians of the present time." The author bases 
his conclusions on the evidences presented by the physical type of the 
Ossetes and other Caucasian races and peoples. Inasmuch as some 
of the data brought forward in the article are not in agreement with 
observations made by anthropologists in the Caucasus, [ desire to make 
a few corrections. The Ossetes have been thoroughly studied by several 
Russian anthropologists, particularly by Giltchenko, Pantukhof, Ivan- 
owski, and Malief, and.also by Chantre and Erkert. Most of that which 
follows is based on the writings of these authors. 

‘The assertion made by Dr Kennard that the “ten tribal divisions 
[7] оѓ importance have not blended with each other nor with other 
people, "and that they “possess, in all its purity, that physical type 
known as the Alpine type,” Is not borne out by the facts. 5o far as 
published evidence can be considered, everything goes to prove that 
great diversity of physical type is observable in the Caucasus, This is 
best exemplified by the three main criteria of race — stature, pigmenta- 
tion, and head-form, -We find there short races, like the Armenians, 
Georgians, ¢tc., whose height averages from 162 to 164 cm.; and the 
Persians, Tchetchens, Chevsurs, etc., whose average height reaches 170 
cm. Between these two extremes are found other *' races,'" like the 
Immers. Áisors, Kurds, etc,, who measure from 164 to 168 cm. in height. 
It must be mentioned also that the degree of variation of stature in each 
individual ethnic division is quite marked. — Nearly all the inhabitants of 
the region are of dark complexion ; there are practically no blonds to be 
found there, excepting among recent German colonists. The statement 
made by Dr Kennard that there are 3o percent of blonds among the 
Ossetes is also not borne out by facts observed and published.  Gilt- 
chenko found only 5 percent of blonds among zoo Ossetes; and among 
1,047 observations of Ossetes reported by Ivanowski, only 9 percent 
were blonds. 

When the most stable trait — head-form — is considered, a great 
diversity of type is noted among the inhabitants of the Caucasus. "The 
diversity is so pronounced and the limits of variation so extreme that 
there is hardly to be found anything like it in any other territory of 
similar limits on the globe. Extreme brachycephaly (cephalic index $7 
and even more) is found among the Aisors, Lass, Kumiks, Jews, and 
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others. On the other hand, dolichocephaly is observed among the 
Kurds, Persians, Tats, Abasdeks, etc. Between these two extremes are 
found many mesocephalic races, among which may be numbered the 
Ossetes.. Riskin'’s measurements: of зоо adult male Ossetes pave an 
average index of 81.46, aud 6o percent of them were brachycephalie, 
having a cephalic index of more than 8o, while only 3 percent were 
dolichocephalic, with an index of 75 or less. Measurements of 534 
Ossetes compiled by Ivanowski show that only 2 percent were dolicho- 
cephalic, while 67 percent were brachycephalic, the average index 
being 81.95. 

From these data it appears that **the most important fact'' men- 
tioned by Dr Kennard that **of all the population of Caucasia the 
Ossetes only present a deviation from the prevailing [cranial] type," 
and that ** one of the features which distinguishes them from other inhab- 
itants of the Caucasus is longheadedness,"" is by no means substantiated 
by measurements of the inhabitants of that region. Nor are the other 
physical traits which Dr Kennard attributes to the Ossetes observed with 
great frequency. Their nose is, according to Giltchenko and Pantukhof, 
mostly aquiline, often hooked, and not *' straight and thin at the end ""; 
they are not the tallest people in the Caucasus; fewer than 1o percent 
are blonds, as has already been shown; and they can no more be соп- 
sidered Teutons, or ** Nordic,'" than the Persians, Tats, or Georgians, 

Regarding the question of their derivation, several authors. have con- 
sidered the Ossetes to. be. descendants of. Jewish immigrants, and some 
missionaries, in their assiduous search for the ten **lost'' tribes, have 
also regarded the Ossetes as the. descendants of these mysterious tribes. 
Asa matter of fact, and excepting their inflectional language, they have 
physically a great deal in common with most of the other peoples of that 
region. Evenif they are not indigenous but can be considered immi- 
grants, time, mode of life, intermarriage, and other factors have practi- 
cally amalgamated them with the rest of that олд paternum of races 
and languages of the Caucasus. The attempt made by Dr Kennard, as 
has been done already by several others, to ascribe to them a Teutonic 
origin can not be seriously considered even in view of his statement that, 
“of white complexion and yellowish hair, can it be'doubted that here 
are described a tribe of the Nordic type?'' For the Ossetes do not have 
yellowish hair — they are brunettes. Many races in Europe have more 
than ro percent of blonds, and are not considered “ Nordic." The 
conclusion that the Ossetes are Nordic, Finns, etc., is no more justified 
than would be the conclusion that the Basques, Kabyls, or others who 
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have à few fair-haired individuals, are Nordic; yet with the author's 
mode of reasoning such a conclusion can easily be reached. He says, 
for instance, *'If all [the Ossetes] were originally blonds, how would 
it be possible for 7o percent [as a matter of fact more than go percent] 
to deviate from, and 30 percent to remain true to the original type? 
Nevertheless, we believe that this has happened." Further comment is 
unnecessary. MAURICE Fisnnerc. 
23 East 58th St, 
New YORKE CITY. 


Type Ruins in the Southwest. — The fundamental idea back of the 
efforts to preserve the numerous prehistoric Pueblo ruins and objects 
found in them is their widely recognized educational value, T. hey illus- 
trate an ancient culture of the Southwest, and furnish data from which we 
can increase and diffuse knowledge of certain phases of the early history 
of man in America. An Interpretation of the data is not possible from a 
superficial examination of the material, which requires long continued 
study, and constant re&xamination as new theories arise, To fulfill the re- 
quirements of research, archeological structures not only should be exca- 
vated with scientific care but also should be repaired and preserved for 
future consideration. This preservation is imperative lest important 
material be destroyed by those who do not appreciate its educational 
value. In other words, since archeological data are derived only partially 
from mounds of earth in which walls and minor antiquities are hidden 
from view, it is evident that the débris accumulated in and about the 
rooms, which forms the major portion of the mounds, should be removed, 
in order that the form, size, and general character of the concealed rooms 
and minor antiquities may be studied in the best possible manner. Тһе 
protection of the ruins is also imperative that the data may be open to 
inspection. Scientific work on a ruin cannot be regarded as properly 
completed if this treatment be neglected, for it leads to the most important 
thing of all, the published report by which the acquired data are distri- 
buted among those interested and thus given their true value. 

The archeological material brought to light by careful excavation is so 
varied and so numerous that adequate comprehension of it requires classi- 
fication. A knowledge of the characteristics of each class of ruins may 
best be gained from a comparative study of types. On the very threshold 
of the classification of Southwestern ruins it is found that the characteristics 
of groups are largely determined by physiographic conditions. As types 
differ in form rather than in other features, their study is primarily mor- 
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phological. Thus similar physiographic characters of regions as widely 
separated as the Mesa Verde in southwestern Colorado and the Red Rock 
country in Arizona have led to the presence of the same types of ruins in 
these localities. For the same reason the cavate lodges in the soft tufaceous 
rocks of the Verde valley of Arizona reappear in similar easily eroded 
formations of the Pajarito plateau in New Mexico. Classification of ruins 
is based on form, not on geographical distribution. 

The valley of the Gila river, Arizona, and the adjacent valley of its 
tributary, the Salt, from the mouth of the San Pedro to Gila Bend are 
physiographically unique and the prehistoric ruins in it are sw? generis, 
The best preserved of all the ruins in this area is called Casa Grande, 
situated a few miles west of Florence and a short distance south of the 
Gila river. It ia a typical representative of the many prehistoric mins 
in this instructive region, An appropriation by Congress of $3000.00, 
available in 1906—'o7 to repair and protect this building, made it pos- 
sible for the Smithsonian Institution to begin operations, which, when 
completed, will make this a ''type ruin" illustrating prehistoric Gila 
culture. This work, as yet unfinished, will be resumed this winter under 
a new appropriation, It is anticipated that the type ruin will be com- 
pleted at Casa Grande in the spring of 1908, 

This is not the place to do more than to mention the progress already 
made, and it would be premature to predict results of phases of the work 
not yet undertaken. An official account of the archeological operations 
at Casa Grande during last winter is published in the current volume of 
the quarterly issue of the Swmi/Asonzan Miscellaneous: Collections. 

The type of a prehistoric Gila settlement as revealed by excavations 
is a rectangular walled enclosure containing buildings of one or more 
stories each, courts and plazas. Some of these buildings adjoin the sur- 
rounding wall, while others are detached. The main building, called 
Casa Grande, was formerly four stories high in the center, and three 
stories on each of the four sides, but the lowest story of each tier was 
filled solid with earth, so that the central enclosure had three rooms, one 
above the other, and each of the other two rooms similarly arranged. 
One entered the lower room by the side on a level through external door- 
ways that formerly opened on a terrace, or roof of surrounding rooms. 
About three-fifths of the excavation and removal of earth from this en- 
closure have already been finished. It is evident that considerable 
work is still necessary to complete the excavation and repair of this en- 
closure, but that done thus far is sufficient to afford an idea of a typical 
Gila Valley ruin and to make plain the fact that the experiment of devel- 
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oping a type ruin to illustrate the prehistoric culture of one area of the 
Southwest is well under-way and may be finished at the close of another 


season's held work. J. WALTER FEWKES, 


A White Man's Stone Cairn. — The note-books and collections of 
the late Honorable J. V. Brower having been placed in my custody by the 
Minnesota Histarical Society, I have found, amongst other interesting 
materials, an account of a monument erected in the form of a low cairn 
of loose stones at the grave of a white man in North Dakota. By a per- 
son unacquainted with the facts, this pile of stones might easily be mis- 
taken for a work of the aborigines, 





Fic. 38.— Dr Weiser's Grave, Kidder comnty, North Dakota. 


Mr Brower belonged to Company D of the First Minnesota Mounted 
Rangers, in 1865, who, under Col. Samuel McPhail. engaged in the ex- 
pedition against the Sioux after the celebrated Indian Massacre ' in 
Minnesota, <A battle occurred at a point thirteen miles northeast of 
Dawson, North Dakota, July 24, t863. ‘The first man to fall in the pre- 
liminary skirmish was the surgeon, Dr Josiah S. Weiser, a comrade of 
Mr Brower. It was subsequently known as the ** Battle of Big Mound." 
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Dr Weiser was boried.on the spot, and his grave temporarily marked, 
according to a letter from Colonel McPhail, *" by three picket pins in a 
triangle, 12 inches apart, set at six feet south from the spot of burial, 
and extending four inches above the ground, “Subsequently, after 35 
years of neglect, in 1898, search was made for Dr Weiser's grave by Mr 
Brower in order to mark it more permanently. He did not find the 
picket pins, nor any spot resembling the grave; but be '' gathered up a 
quantity of large and small bowlders in the northwest corner of the camp 
[Goodell] and at the point indicated bv Colonel McPhail by blue cross 
fon a plot submitted by Brower], erected a small mound of earth and 
stone and placed a marble slab at a long rifle ри,” A fheld-sketch of 
this by Mr Brower gives dimensions of the mound covered by bowlders, 
as B feet by 6 feet and 3 feet high, elongated east and west, a small 
marble slab. lying flat in the center on. the top, on which were engraved 
the words ** Da. Josian S. WEBER 1863." 

The accompanying photographic view, by Mr Brower, was labeled 
by him : Dr. Weier i Grave, Aidder Co., North Dakota. In the view 
the marble slab is invisible, indicating that it was small. By this time it 
may have been removed, and the group of stones might be considered 
the work of the aborigines. Numerous stone cairns, well known to be 
of aboriginal origin, at the present time are mere groups of stones that 
show little evidence of the purpose for which they were gathered. 

N. H. WiNCHELL. 


W. W. Newell and tbe Lyrics of Li-T'ai-Po. — In. Dr Chamber- 
lain's bibliography of the late W. W. Newell, given in the last number 
of the American Anthropologist, 1 miss one of Mr Newell's last and most 
interesting works which, however, has unfortunately not been given to 
the public. This little volume bears the title ** Lyrics of Li-'T'ai-Po 
[Chinese Poet of the Eighth Century] by Michitaro Hisa and William 
Wells Newell (Printed Nor Published)," xiv, 62 pp. The preface 
is dated '* Wayland, Mass;,, August, 1605," ' and in it the origin of the 
book isset forth. — Michitaro Hisa, a Japanese student at Harvard from 
1891 to 1895, later professor of economics at Kioto (died 1902), became 
a close friend and frequent visitor in the family of Mr Newell, and, in re- 
sponse to inquiries concerning Chinese poetry, brought him translations 
from several authors; among these, Mr Newell was especially interested 
in versions of Li-T'ai-Po, the greatest ancl most original poetical genius 
of China. The literal prose renderings of Hisa, foliowing character by 
character the Chinese text, were brought into metrical form by Newell 
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who made it his first object to reproduce sentiment and language as closely 
as possible. “The results," Mr Newell says, '* were shown to. Hisa 
who furnished advice and suggestions; in this manner came into being the 
verses here printed, not for circulation or public notice, but for the sake 
of record, and as memorial of a friend whose delicate perception and 
deeply poetical spirit are mainly responsible for their existence, but who 
will never look upon their permanent form.'' Last Christmas, when Mr 
Newell attended the meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
at New York, he was good enough to present me. with a copy of this book 
and to ask my judgment of it. | was just geing to submit to him a plan 
for its publication, when the sad news of his death came. I have com- 
pared with the original text several of the twenty-six poems here selected, 
and in my estimation the translation is admirable and even unique. The 
few existing translations of some of Li-T'ai-Po's poetry in. French and 
English give at least a mere circumstantial paraphrase of the text, while 
Mr Newell's rendering, in the epigrammatic terseness of its style, gives 
an excellent reproduction of the true spirit of the original. If there are 
in existence more copies of the book, which I am told Mr Newell printed 
with his own hands, they should certainly be circulated. 
BERTHOLD LAUFER, 


Archeological Collections from San Miguel Island, California. — A 
series of specimens of bone, stone, and shell artifacts, obtained from 
ancient graves on the island of San Miguel, off the coast of Santa Bar- 
bara county, California, is shown in the accompanying plates. The 
data and photographs were furnished by the late Horatio N. Rust of 
Pasadena, California. 

Plate xxx1, nos. 6, 7, and 8, illustrate small stone picks used in rough- 
ing-out the objects of shell and especially in making the perforations 
which were afterward to be enlarged and rendered symmetrical by the 
sandstone drills shown in nos. 1-5. Nos. g—12 are supposed to be abrad- 
ing stones and to have been used in giving the final shape to the various 
implements of shell and bone. 

No, 1 of the lower half of the same plate represents a. piece of shell 
formed by the stone pick referred to above and is ready for perforation. 
Nos. 2 and 3 are of shell, and show the use of the pick and drill. No. 4 
is of stone, Nos, 5 and 6 indicate the use both of the drill and the ab- 
rading implement, Nos, 0-13 have been further elaborated with the 
latter implements. ‘These hook-like objects have generally been classed 
as fish-hooks, but were regarded by Mr Rust as ornaments. He con- 
ceived that they may have served as a means of holding or attaching 
strings of beads or other pendant objects. 
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The string of shell beads illustrates the use of a small drill in making 
the perforations and the custom of grinding the beads to a uniform size 
by rubbing them, while closely packed on the string, upon a stone, the 
process being aided by the use of sand and water. 

The objects shown in plate xxxn, most of which are personal orna- 
ments, serve to illustrate the results produced by the use of the stone 
implements shown in plate xxx1. At the top of the plate is seen a num- 
ber of the whiskers of the seal found associated with the stone implements. 

The objects shown in the upper half of plate xxxii represent a form 
of bone implement quite common on San Miguel island. It is supposed 
that they may have been used as drills, with sand and water, for piercing 
the various objects of shell. 

The lower part of the same plate illustrates two series of perforating 
implements, those on the left made from the bones of the seal, and those 
on the right largely from bones of birds. 

Area of the Base of Cahokia Mound. — Dr Cyrus ‘Thomas, in an 
article on ** Cahokia or Monk's Mound '"' published in the last number 
of this journal, quoted the di- 
mensions of the mound as | gave 
them in a paper published some 
three years ago." It is evident 
however that my statements were 
not sufficiently clear and that Dr 
Thomas has not understood how 
| reached certain conclusions. 
As I stated at that time, “the 
dimensions of its base are: from 
north to south, 1,080 feet, from 
east to west, 71o feet. "The area 
of base is about 16 acres," Dr 
Thomas has rightly observed that 
an area 1,080 by 710 feet would 
include about 17.5 acres; but 4 
such is not the area of the base =+“ 
of Cahokia. A rough outline of 
the base of the mound is shown 
in the accompanying figure ; it 
is however sufficiently accurate to serve our purpose at the present time. 

lCahokia and Surrounding Mound Groups, Peabody гена Papers, 11, no. T, 
I904. 
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In giving the total length of the artificial work I of course included the 
length of the graded way, or projection, from the south end, which is 
about Sa feet. | Now, if that is deducted from the total length, the dimen- 
sions of the base A, B, C, D, would be 1,ooo by 710 feet; or 710,600 
square feet. Adding to this the approximate area of the base of the 
projection, south of line C, D, which is 3,200 square feet, we have the 
area Of the base of Cahokia 713,200 square feet, or about 16.3 acres; 
but from this we should make a slight deduction for the curved corners C 
and D, which would reduce the actual area of the base to about 16 acres, 
as I previously stated. Davin 1. BUSHNELL; JR. 


The Gaelic Society of Washington has been organized for the pur- 
pose of cultivating and disseminating a knowledge of the language, liter- 
ature, music, art, and history of the Irish and other Gaelic peoples and 
their kindred of the Celtic stock in every part of the world, **in order 
that the race may better value its own heritage, and that the Celtic con- 
tribution to the world's civilization may be more. fully understood and 
appreciated.'" To promote this purpose it has been arranged to hold 
regular monthly meetings through the winter season for the reading and 
discussion of papers and the rendition of characteristic vocal and instru- 
mental music. The subject-matter will range from folk-lore to history 
and ethnology, with special attention to the achievement and condition 
of the Geltic race in America. Ц іѕ hoped ultimately to establish a 
library and art collection, with provision for appropriate lectures, classes, 
entertainments, and publication. For convenient operation the work has 
been classified in sections, each in charge of a vice-president, as follows: 
Gaelic Language ; Celtic Ethnology; History; Literature and Art: Music: 
Resources and Development; Greater Ireland, Recognizing language as 
the basis of the literature, music, historical study, and racial identity of a 
people, every practicable attention and encouragement will be given to 
the Gaelic and cognate languages. ‘The opening meeting was held Octo- 
ber oth, when Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, of the Catholic University of 
America, addressed the Society.on ‘The World's Debt to the Celt” 
The program included also an address in Gaelic, and songs in the same 
language by representatives of both the Irish and the Scottish Gael. 


Moscow Institute of Archeology and Archeography. — Nature 
states that private enterprise has succeeded in founding, with the sanction 
of the Ministry of Education, confirmed by the Czar, an Institute of 
Archeology and Archeography in Moscow. The Institute, which has 
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just obtained its charter, ranks with a university, and is open to all 
graduates of Russian or foreign universities. Its aim isto prepare quali- 
hed archeologists and *‘ archeographists."" ‘The latter term is applied to 
persons skilled in the preservation and use of historical archives, libraries, 
museums and other collections, puhlic and private, demanding special 
knowledge. The Moscow Institute of Archeology is the first institution 
їп Kussia founded on autonomous principles ; it has the right to elect its 
own staff of professors, and generally to conduct its own internal affairs, 
subject only to a possihle veto of the Minister of Education in certain 
cases, The course ts a three years’ one, the final year of which must be 
spent in practical work either in archeological expeditions and research 
among the monuments of antiquity as yet so little studied in Russia, or 
in similar special work at home or abroad. The institute grants the de- 
gree of doctor of archeology or archeography. Among those connected 
with the new Institute whose names are favorably known outside Russia 
may be mentioned Dr Uspensky, director of the Institute, the author of 
fifty capital monographs in Russian; Dr Fleischer, who was associated 
with English and American archeologists in recent excavations in Persia ; 
Professor Grot, and other Moscow professors, Docent Visotsky has 
been appointed secretary to the Institute. 


British Association — Anthropology. — At the recent Leicester 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
following grants were made tò Section H (Anthropology): Glastonbury 
lake village, „30; excavations on Roman sites in Britain, £15; an- 
thropometric investigations, £13; age of stone circles, £53; anthro- 
pological photographs, £3; anthropological notes and queries, „до, 
Section H having passed a resolution to the effect ** That the council of 
the British Association be asked to impress upon His Majesty's govern- 
ment the desirability of appointing an inspector of ancient monuments, 
fully. qualified to perform the duties of his office, with full powers under 
the act, and with instructions to report periodically on his work, with a 
view to. publication," the council appointed a committee consisting of 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B., Sir Edward Brabrook, Mr E. Sidney Hartland, 
Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., and Lord Balcarres, to report on the pro- 
posal; and the report of the committee, having. been approved by the 
council, was sent with a covering letter to the prime minister on Decem- 
ber 19, 1956. The president also attached his signature to a memorial 
on the same subject drawn up by the council of the Society of Antiquaries, 
It is understood that, whilst no immediate action will be taken by the 
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Government, the matter is receiving consideration, with the object of 
placing all ancient monuments in the United Kingdom under adequate 
protection and more effective supervision. 


ictionary. — ‘The Franciscan Fathers at Saint Michael's, 
Arizona, are about to publish the Dictionary of the Navaho Language on 
which they have been engaged during the last ten years. It will contain 
a series of articles on Navaho religion, ceremonies, arts, and industries 
(including, dyeing, weaving, silver working, basket making, etc. ), each 
to be followed by a list of the native terms employed therein, with more 
or less detailed information. Іп addition it will contain lists of Navaho 
names of persons and places, stars, plants, animals, etc. The work may 
therefore be characterized as an ethnologic dictionary. It is proposed to 
print it at Saint Michael's, Arizona, and to issue it with the imprint of 
the Saint Michael's Press. The edition will be limited to 200 numbered 
copies, of which only 180 will besold, Mr Stewart Culin of the Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum, by reason of his interest in the dissemination of 
material pertaining to one of our largest tribes, of whose linguistics 
practically nothing has yet been published, has kindly undertaken, in 
behalf of the Fathers; to receive subscriptions from scholars and libraries 
that may desire a copy of the work. The subscription price is Five 
Dollars, payable on delivery. 


Dr Ambrosetti. — The many American friends of Dr Juan B. Am- 
brosetti, whose death was indicated in the list of members of the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists published in the proceedings of the 
Stuttgart meeting, will be glad to learn that he is enjoying good health 
and is actively engaged in archeological and ethnological work in the 
Argentine Republic. Dr Ambrosetti has been appointed director of the 
new Museo de Etnografia y Arqueologia, founded by the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters of the National University at Buenos Aires, which 
will engage in important field researches, — Dr Ambrosetti's latest publi- 
cation gives the results of his Jmrestigaeciónes: Argueológicas en la Pampa 
Grande. 


Dr Elmer R. Reynolds died in Washington, D. C., September 18th, 
as a result of injuries received in an automobile collision. He was born 
at Dansville, New York, July 30, 1846, and in 1877 entered the United 
States Pension Office as an. examiner, from which time he was engaged, 
until a few years ago, in exploring aboriginal village sites in Maryland, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia, from which he gathered a large 
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collection, and concerning which he presented numerous papers before 
the Anthropological Society of Washington in its early years. Dr Key- 
nolds was knighted by the King of Italy in 1887, and received medals 
from the King of Portugal and the Royal Portuguese Society of Arche- 
ology in recognition, it is said, of his work and of the presentation of 
collections. 


University of London. — Mr Martin White, who has for some 
years endowed the teaching of sociology in the University of London, 
has now founded two professorships in that subject, one permanently and 
the other for a period of five years. The appointment to the permanent 
chair has not yet been made ; the other has been offered to and accepted by 
Dr E. A. Westermarck, who has already held a lectureship im the sub- 
ject at the university, Dr A, C. Haddon has also been appointed uni- 
versity lecturer in ethnology for the session 1907-08 under the Martin 
White benefaction. 


Dr Robert Lehmann-Nitsche of Buenos Aires has edited Dye 
Sammlung Боғтані топ Jndianertypen, consisting of a small portfolio, 
334x514 inches, containing one hundred photographic reproductions ot 
natives of the Mascoi, Guaicurüà, and Aislado groups of Indians of South 
America, with introduction and lists in Spanish and German; alsa a 
supplement consisting of fourteen additional portraits — a result of the 
work of the late Guido Boggiani, who was murdered by the natives while 
prosecuting his researches, as announced in these pages at the time. 
(Buenos Aires: Verlag von R. Rosauer, 1904.) 


Harlan I, Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, has begun a superficial archeological reconnoissance of the 
‘(Vast Neglected Field for Archeological Research '' mentioned by him 
in the vas aniversary Volume. — His work during the last summer has 
been in Wyoming, where he has endeavored to interest local educational 
institutions. to cooperate with the great museums. Тһе various culture 
areas need to be outlined and the culture stages determined, as well as 
the effect of the introduction of the horse and the antiquity of habita- 
tion of this region. 


THE FRANCISCAN ORDER will shortly publish the first number of a 
quarterly aArecAirium Franciscano- Historirum that is destined to prove of 
great importance to Americanists, although the magazine will be world- 
wide in its scope. In addition to original documents pertaining to the 
labors of the Franciscans in the missionary field since its organization in 
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the thirteenth century, it will contain codices and chronicles of the 
Order, bibliography, literary comment, etc. Father Dionysius Schuler, 
of the Collegio 5. Antonii at Rome, is the director of the periodical, 
which will be published by the Quaracchi Press, Florence. 


‘Tur Broca Prizk of the Society of Anthropology of Paris has been 
awarded this year to. M. Lapieque for. his manuscript titled ** Investi- 
gation.of the Negro Races," ‘The value of the prize is 1,500 francs, of 
which amount M. Lapicque receives 1,200 francs. A Broca medal and 
300 francs, with honorable mention, have been awarded to M. Chaquet 
for his manuscript memoir on "The Teeth According to Sex and Race '' ; 
and a Broca medal, with honorable mention, to E. Fisher for a research 
on ‘The Variations of the Human Radius and Ulna." 


Mr Epwarp Sarm, recently appointed research assistant in the 
department of anthropology of the University of California, has returned 
from a two-months’ trip to Shasta county, where he has been engaged in 
researches in the ethnology and philology of the Yana Indians, Mr 
Sapir has brought back valuable information respecting the structure of 
the Yana language, which he is now about to prepare for publication, 

Dre A. Van Genner is the editor of La Remue wes Etudes Ethno- 
graphiques et Sociologiques, a new monthly about to be published by Paul 
Geuthner, 68 Rue Mazarine, Paris, The foreign subscription will be 22 
francs. 

Pxrorrssog S. ZamomowskI, professor of ethnology in the School of 
Anthropology at Paris, has been elected president of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris. 

WE REGRET tò record the death of Dr Daniel Garcia of the Hospital 
Militar, Guadalajara, Mexico, a member of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association. 

Mx FkANK G. Sr&CK has béen appointed to the department of eth- 
nology of the Free Museum of Science and Art of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


American Anthropologist 
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NUMERAL SYSTEMS OF THE LANGUAGES OF 
CALIFORNIA 


By ROLAND B. DIXON asp A., L. KROEBER 


In examining the tables of numerals from Californian languages 
which constitute this contribution, it must be borne in mind that 
they belong to more than twenty different linguistic families. After 
this fact is taken into consideration as regards their lack of um- 
formity, there still remain great discrepancies between the numerals 
of dialects and languages belonging to one family. It is especially 
striking that these differences within a family are often not so much 
phonetic or dialectic as due to a different radical derivation of the 
numerals, When it is remembered how uniformly the same radicals 
appear, throughout the great Indo-European family, in languages 
that are not only mutually unintelligible, but so different that their 
common origin would not be suspected but for study, the frequency 
with which, in California, languages that the Indians recognize as 
akin and which are in part mutually intelligible, show three or four 
or more radical differences in their first ten numerals, is a remark- 
able feature of these numeral systems. 

This diversity is due to the nature of the formation of the 
numerals, In the languages of civilization the radicals of numeral 
words up to ten are meaningless save for their numerical significance ; 
the same is true of the higher units of counting, and all the remaining 
words are formed directly from combinations of these without the 
use of nouns or verbs, In the languages of the California Indians 
most of the numerals above ten, and many of those above five, are 
not radicals but derivative words, These derivative words are partly 
arithmetical, as two-two for four; partly composite words, like fin- 
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ished-hand for five, denoting objects or actions expressive of the 
process of counting. The expression by numerals of an arithmetical 
process 15 not foreign to Indo- European, and obviously can be absent 
from no language; thirteen, seventy-one, two hundred and five, as 
much as undeviginti, and quatre-vingt-dix-sept, are based altogether 
on a few primary radicals and on mathematical processes, The dif- 
ference between our languages and those of the California Indians 
is that we restrict such descriptive terms to the numbers above ten 
and do not in the formation of the derived words depart from 
abstract mathematical processes ; whereas they begin mathematical 
operations not infrequently with so low a number as four, and 
in many cases cling to concrete arithmetical operations in their 
counting. 

While both these characteristics, compound numerals for very 
low numbers, and the use of words denoting visible things or acts 
to express them, are often accompanied by an unpracticed counting 
sense, this is not the case among the California Indians. The 
Australians and South Americans who count 1, 2, 2-1, 2-2, 2-2-1, 
or 1, 2, 3, 2-2, 3-2, for obvious reasons do not continue this method 
very far. Every Californian language of which anything can as yet 
be positively said in this respect, counted into the hundreds when 
desired, though it does not follow from this, as Conant has pointed 
out as a general fact among primitive people, that such ability to 
form and use comparatively high numbers carries with it a very 
definite idea of these numbers as such. However primitive numer- 
ical processes were in California, they were not rudimentary. 

The following are the processes that exist in the numeral sys- 
tems of California: 

Quinary. — This fundamental process is common in California, 
but cannot be said to predominate. Two phases of it must be dis- 
tinguished. First, and less distinctive, the quinary process below 
ten only, the numerals from six to nine being formed on a quinary 
basis, but those from ten to twenty being formed from those below 
ten added directly to the word for ten or an equivalent; so that 
from ten on a decimal method replaces the quinary. Second is a 
form of the quinary process continued to twenty, or even above : 
five, ten, fifteen, and twenty serving as the bases from which the 
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intervening numerals are formed either by addition or subtraction. 
This method, which is shown by Nahuatl and Eskimo, is the most 
complete type of quinary numeration. In cases where the numbers 
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Fic. 40, — Distribution of Methods of Counting from One to Ten in Califorala. 


above twenty appear not to have been much used, or where other 
causes were operative, as in certain Californian languages, the method 
of counting by fives is carried on indefinitely until it becomes too 
cumbersome; but more frequently twenty is taken as the unit of the 
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next higher order and the well-known quinary-vigesimal system 
results. 

Decimal, — From the nature of things the decimal system is 
farther removed from concrete groupings, or other tangible or 
dynamic operations in counting, than the quinary, It must not be 
supposed however, from analogy with our own tongues, that the 
numerals of Californian decimal systems are always. irresolvable 
radicals. There are enough other mathematical processes besides 
the quinary used by the California Indians to make it possible for 
many of the numerals below ten to be derivative words with ascer- 
tamable meaning. Even where no mathematical process is employed, 
the numerals may be descriptive of some circumstance attending the 
habitual method of counting. Thus in Yurok seven, which would 
fall on the index finger as the Indians count on their fingers, is 
derived from the verbal root denoting pointing, which gives name 
to the Index finger; and eight from the word long, from which the 
middle finger is named. 

As in the case of the quinary system, the decimal method must 
be separately considered below ten, from ten to twenty, and above 
twenty, A few Californian languages show a decimal system 
throughout, even to being based on hundreds from one hundred 
up; but not infrequently an otherwise decimal system is quinary 
below ten, Sometimes a decimal system changes above twenty to 
a vigesimal one, for which an analogy is not far distant in French, 
That a system whose numerals to ten are purely decimal — un- 
analyzable — should from ten to twenty follow the quinary method, 
seems almost incredible; yet such is the case in certain Miwok or 
Moquelumnan dialects, though it is fair to add that the quinary 
method is so far crystallized in these higher numerals that the 
etymology of the words can scarcely be evident to the Indians 
without deliberate reflection. 

Vigesimal. — Counting by twenties from twenty to one hundred 
is rarer in California than counting by tens. Sometimes it appears 
as a continuation of a quinary method, sometimes it is imposed on 
a decimal system. It should be noted that the tens between the 
twenties may be formed by two methods, either by addition to the 
preceding twenty, or by subtraction from the following one: fifty 
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being forty-plus-ten or sixty-less-ten. The method by subtraction 
is confined to a small continuous area, occupied by parts of three dif- 
ferent linguistic stocks in the north-central part of the state, North- 
western Maidu, Southern Wintun, and several Pomo divisions. 
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Fic. 41. — Distribution of Methods of Counting from Ten to Twenty in California, 


Quaternary, — Counting by fours is a striking feature of Cali- 
fornian languages, which was already commented on by Duflot de 
Mofras. It is probably not connected to any extent with ritualism, 
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for while four is the ceremonial number of a great part of the state, 
the Calitornia Indians are distinctly unritualistic. Some trace of this 
method is found in many of the linguistic families in the state. 
Often it takes only the form of a derivation of eight from four, which 
may be regarded as due either to a multiplicative process or a qua- 
ternary one. Two groups however show this process in fuller form : 
Chumash and Salinan, and one dialect of Yuki. The latter is ab- 
solutely quaternary, there being no trace of any quinary, decimal, 
or vigesimal method in any part of the system. 

This extreme quaternary system will be found in the table under 
the heading Yuki proper. The old man from whom the numerals 
were mainly obtained was asked if he knew how many fingers he 
had. He answered without hesitation, Aufcawmopesul, ten. He was 
asked how many fingers and toes he had, and said he did not 
know. Two pairs of hands were spread on the ground in front of 
him and he was asked to count the fingers on them. He proceeded 
to push the fingers aside one by one, grouping them by fours, and 
pausing after eight and sixteen. One thumb having been over- 
looked, he made the total mo/mikwiper, nineteen, and announced 
that as the result. This incident is told not to show the feeble 
arithmetical powers of the Yuki, for the old man's error was due no 
doubt to his being unaccustomed to count other people's fingers, 
and had he been allowed to operate, as habitually, with sticks, the 
mistake would probably not have occurred: but to illustrate how 
completely this system, many of whose terms do have reference to 
the fingers, departs from the common primitive quinary-vigesimal 
finger-and-toe counting method, and is purely quaternary, It does 
not follow that because people count by their fingers they count 
by fives. 

Multiplication, — The most common form of this method of mak- 
ing numerals is the duplicative, Six is occasionally formed from 
three, as in Wintun, Yana, and Salinan - four more frequently from 
two; and eight in many cases from four or two; Many families 
show one of these phenomena in one or more of their dialects. 
Duplication is not however the only multiplicative method. Three- 
four for twelve, and three-five for fifteen are found in certain Wintun, 
Salinan, Chumash, and Shoshonean dialects. 
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Addition and Subtractton, —]1n a measure a cross-classification is 
made by the introduction of these methods (as by that of the mul- 
tiplicative), since no system can be built up to reach any higher 
designations without them, and as quinary systems mainly depend 
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Fic: 42. — Dütrlbütion of Methods of Counting from 'Tweoty up ii California, 


on addition and subtraction for the numbers between six and nine, 
These methods are mentioned here only to call attention to the fact 
that both of them occur, subtraction naturally most frequently in 
the case of nine, fourteen, and nineteen, 
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Anaiagy.— A principle which by itself can scarcely be consid- 
ered as formative of numeral words, but which undoubtedly infiu- 
ences them, is that of phonetic analogy. It is to be expected that 
succeeding numerals will be similar in sound even more often among 
uncivilized people where consecutive counting is frequent, than un- 
der conditions of culture where mathematical operations have largely 
supplanted this, In California phonetic analogy is very frequent. 
Both the beginning and end of words exhibit the phenomenon. In 
the great majority of cases the analogy occurs between two and 
three, to which circumstance parallels can be found in other Ameri- 
can languages, and in fact in those which people of European civili- 
zation speak. Shoshonean, Yurok, Shastan, Chimariko, Pomo, 
Wishosk, Washo, Esselen, Wappo Yuki, Athabascan, Yuman, and 
Wintun each shows a resemblance between its forms for two and 
three. 

The nature and causes of the diversity of the numeral systems 
are shown plainly in the table of four Yuki dialects. With one 
exception the numerals up to three are sprung from the same radicals 
in the several Yuki dialects. From four on they differ completely 
and are all obviously composite. In many cases the meaning of 
the compositions is clear, though their force or origin may not 
always be so evident; in other cases it is at least certain that the 
words are composite, practically all Yuki radicals being monosyl- 
labic. While one of the four systems is quaternary, two others are 
quinary-decimal, and the fourth is quinary-vigesimal. In addition 
to the difference in general method, the actual significance of each 
of the numerals, the actions or objects referred to, are almost 
invariably different through the four dialects. 

It has sometimes been assumed that there exist on the one hand 
a quinary-vigesimal method of counting and on the other a decimal 
опе. Some authors have not hesitated to class certain languages, 
of which only the numerals up to ten were known, as “ quinary- 
vigesimal," because up to ten they are quinary. The material 
presented in the accompanying tables, as well as the maps, show 
that such an assumption cannot be made too cautiously. Deci- 
mal systems change to vigesimal above twenty (Miwok) and to 
quinary between ten and twenty (Miwok), and quinary systems fre- 
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quently are purely decimal from ten up (Shasta, Yana, etc). In 
the material here presented there are more cases of a quinary sys- 
tem changing to a decimal or a decimal to a vigesimal, than of a 
quinary becoming vigesimal or a decimal remaining decimal, To 
be sure these facts relate only to California, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that, the world over, for reasons that are obvious, the 
quinary and vigesimal methods are probably more often associated 
with cach other than with the decimal. But it is clear that such an 
association must be regarded as at most a general tendency, never 
as an a priori fact. 

The accompanying maps showing the geographical distribution 
by linguistic families of the various methods of numeral formation, 
sum up the material collected and the generalizations stated. They 
are in no need of a commentary beyond a notice of the extent to 
which the principle of territorial continuity of characteristics obtains. 
While diversity and irregularity seem the chief features of the maps, 
yet the areas in which similar numeral methods occur are not 
randomly scattered, but with few exceptions are geographically 
continuous, This makes it clear that, with but little borrowing of 
specific words distinct families have considerably influenced each 
other as regards their processes of numeral formation. 

The numerical systems of North America as a whole may also 
be briefly referred to. For the numerals below ten, the various 
linguistic stocks are about evenly divided territorially, roughly half 
the area of the continent being characterized by the use of the 
decimal method, and half by the use of the quinary system, although 
іп а number of cases where the decimal system prevails it is not 
pure, but shows more or less multiplication and subtraction, For 
numerals above ten, on the other hand, the decimal system, gen- 
erally pretty pure, occurs in the enormous majority of cases, cover- 
ing the entire continent with the exception of parts of California and 
Mexico, the Eskimo area, and the sections occupied by the various 
members of the Caddoan stock. Only in these few areas does no 
trace of the decimal system exist above ten, At a number of points 
on the Northwest coast a quinary system somewhat mixed with 
decimal occurs. 

Mexico is noteworthy for practically not possessing a single na- 
tive language showing the decimal system either below or above ten. 
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Consistent or thorough decimal systems, where all the numerals, 
both below and above ten, are on this basis, cover very large areas, 
including the regions occupied by the large and important Siouan, 
Athabascan, Shoshonean, Iroquoian, and Salish stocks. This area 
is in the main that of the central portion of the continent, and it ex- 
tends to the Pacific coast in only one or two places. 

As contrasted with the wide extension of thorough decimal sys- 
tems, consistent quinary-vigesimal systems occur but rarely. Out- 
side of Mexico, they are to be found only among the Caddoan 
tribes, the Eskimo, and in parts of California. 

It follows then that the decimal system is, in whole or in part, 
the predominant system throughout most of North America. The 
strength of the general tendency toward the decimal basis is shown 
by the fact that not only do systems which start decimally continue 
on that basis throughout, but also that those which initially are 
quinary, in most cases shift above ten to tlie decimal method. In 
this connection lies one of the most striking evidences of the variety 
which obtains in California, for not only do there occur within the 
area of the state all the general variations in numeral systems which 
are to be found in the entire remainder of the continent, but there 
exist also systems found nowhere else in North America, namely 
those initially decimal but changing in the higher numbers to qui- 
nary, and those quaternary throughout. 

Altogether it would appear that numerals occupy a very differ- 
ent place in Californian languages from their philological position in 
Indo-European and other great linguistic families of the old world, 
and that on the whole they cannot be given the importance in com- 
parison and in questions of determination of genetic relationship, 
that they occupy in these languages. | 
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NOTES TO THE Lists of NUMERALS 


(1) Thanks are due the following for contributions to these lists : 
Professor P. E. Goddard, the Athabascan tables; Mr S. A. Barrett, all 
the Pomo, the Central and Cache Creek Wintun, the Coast and Tuolumne 
Moquelumnan, and Wappo Yuki; Dr A. M. Tozzer, part of the Amador 
Moquelumnan; Mr H. B. Wilson, part óf the Southern Wintun. The 
Lutuami is taken from A. S. Gatschet's work on. the Klamath language. 
Hale, in volume t of. Zransactions of the American Ethnological Society, 
has furnished San Antonio Salinan, San Luis Obispo Chumash, and, with 
Loew (Appendix to volume vit of the Wheeler Survey), the Santa Barbara 
Chumash. The Gabrielino list is mainly from Ried's account of the Los 
Angeles Indians, reprinted by Taylor in the Cudformia Farmer. The 
following are from the various sources drawn upon in the linguistic ap- 
pendix of Powers! Zriber of. California : Wishosk (part), Costanoan Cx- 
cept Monterey, Santa Cruz Island Chumash. Esselen is from a compila- 
tion in a paperin volume ıı of the iversity of California Publications 
in American Archeology and Ethnology, 

(2) The normal Athabascan numeral system js decimal. Hupa rı 
is translated by Professor Goddard i6 by-its-side igain-t. Kato, the 
southernmost dialect in the state, in territorial contact with Yuki and 
Pomo, is quinary as far as 20. 

(3) The Yurok numerals show many forms according as they refer to 
different classes of objects. ‘The forms here given are used in counting. 
From 6 to 9 the ending -ssamrz, found also in 5, may be added. Тһе 
words for 7% 8, and о аге the names of the three middle fingers of the 
hand,  Txeruce£, 7, means pointer, the index finger, from rersvere, to 
point; £uewefee, 8, means lang one, the middle finger. From 11 to 14, 
toverLéribtt, 10, may be omitted. 

(4) The interesting Yuki numerals are given in translation in the 
accompanying table. In the Round Valley or Yuki proper dialect, which 
alone is quaternary, but is strictly so, a number of variant forms have been 
obtained. 8 may be mifaf-op-Eifc ; 9, Aufcam-Pan, or pa^mwi-Pan, both 
reductions of the full form Autcam-pa*wi-pan ; ro, likewise by omitting 
hutcam, ofi-sw/; 18, opi-hut-foi 24 = 8, 26 10, 35 = 10, 61 == 109, 
64 is omaha*t-te-am-op. The elements entering into the higher compound 
descriptive numerals appear, from comparison with other Yuki words and 

hrases, to have the following meanings: sw/, body (Indian's translation, 
ung); fuk, project (Indian's translation, in); cof, stuff (Indian's 
translation, in); a/-a-wa, stick-wide, with inserted phonetic -a-; 4e, 
cut , pot, in; fat, flat; pow, hang; pa, lift: hulicam, Indian's translation, 
over, beyond ; mias, Indian's translation, even. | It will be seen that 
none of the dialects, except Wappo, shows simple stems, that is, pure 
numeral roots, above 3; and that the stems for r and 2, Раш and ap, are 
the only words common to the counting of the four dialects. | 
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ANALYSIS OF YUKI NUMERALS 


Futi proper Coast fiuchnom Wappe 

E 1 1 t 1 

2 4 2 2 

3.45 3 3 hotoka 

4 z-forks hilkil-a kes-2 nin 

5 middle-in 1a (7) 1-ршіс gada 

б mikasteilki t-tit t-tal t-tennuk 

* mikas-in 2-1! 2-nun 2-tenauk 

8 1-flat, hand-stick-flat, hand- — 3-tit пазя -пип 3-Бап 

on-cut 
9 beyond-1-hang, beyond- 4-tit helpiso- r-tal 1-put-out (7), 
hang, t-hang 1-stick-ak(?) 

10  beyond-2-body, z-body gtit hel piso-straight mahaic 

ir 3-body helpiso-t-tik mahaic- t -and 
їз 2-forks-body helpiso-2-tik mahaic-2-and 
t3  middle-in-body helpiso-3-tik 

14 mikas-tcilki-body stick ( ? )-1-tan mahaic-4-and 
15 mikas-in-hody stick(?) 

tá middle-none, 8 atiek(?)-1-tik mahaic-6-and 
17 1-middle-project, 9 stick (7?) -z-tlle 

18 a-middle-project, 10 stick (? )-B-tik 

t9. 3-middle-project, 11 T-stick-stmnd-1-tan — muahaic-g-and 
20  4-middle-projext, 12 2-keckeneclak — 1-stick-stund 2-hol 

39 3-keckeneclnnk finger-a-stick-stand 3-hol 

40 4-keckeneclak — 2-stick-stand 4-bal 

50 §-keckeneciak  finger-3-stick-stand — $-hol 

бо 3-3tick-stund 6-hol 

ба s-fork-pile(?)-at [6-hol-4-and] 
100 1-stick г-на Lo-heol | 
200 2-Е 2-stick 


Yuki proper 8, hand-on-cut, may also be translated land-2-cat, or hand-2-only. 

(5) The composition of the Pomo numerals in the several dialects is 
shown in the following table, Italicized words are connotive, not etymo- 
logical translations. "They give the meaning which the Indian part of the 
word must have, as shown by the remainder of the word. It will be seen 
that all the systems are entirely quinary-vigesimal, except the South- 
eastern, which while decimal above ten is largely borrowed from the 
neighboring Wintun, and the Southern dialect, which is decimal from 
forty up. There is some subdialectic difference within this latter dialect. 
A southern subdialect differs from that given here in being decimal 
between ten and thirty, The numbers from eleven to nineteen are 
formed from wi, a conjunction, and the numbers from one to nine. 
Twenty in this southern subdialect is two ten. In the Northern, 
Central, and Eastern dialects the word for ten may be omitted in the 
numbers from eleven up, though this is unusual. Тһе same holds true in 
the Southeastern dialect. In the Southern and Southwestern dialects, on 
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the other hand, the numbers from eleven to thirteen are usually spoken 
simply and one, and two, and three 


ten is occasionally used. 


Northern 


DA E CM UM de Là ы ы 


10-fer 
а-ы! 
и 10-3 
I2 10--I--3 
I3 10-3--3 
I4 tgn 
15 igyak 
Б 15-44-41 
12 15-4--2 
18 15----1 
ig t-hma-/ei 


5 а 


214 Pha 
4-1 


ый 


stick 
q-stick 


889 wes t '8 


= 


ro-stick 


(6) Northern Wintun 6 and 8 are 
fixion of multiplicative sere- or se-, 
respectively 2 and 3 persons, but so 
method of counting above zo is th 


n 


ANALYSIS OF POMO NUMERALS 
Aattern ом теғ 


Central 
І 
a 
3 


duo-2 


5 
Idi 


n 
Zing 


2-kc-4 


еден 
tofa 
IG- -- -1 
І0----2 
[O- 4- -3 
1-ги 
1$ fll 
15-4 -1 
[5- 4- -2 
1$- --3 


1-Шшпа-/ғҙ) 


t 
1 
3 
4 
5 
Idi 


kuln-2 
2-ka-4 


Lofer 

LO- fu 

[Og- -—-T 
to-4- -3 
%0- 4--3 
3-mar-/e 
З-шат- аці 
j-ma&r- -L—-1 
3-mar- -- -3 
3-mar- 4L -3 
stick-di-$-4ecy 


Vbmaefwi!  atick-di--full 4-hmma-ful 


r-hna-- -p stick-di-5-/5/-. 4-hma--L-1 


+-ї 


Пй=Пй-1б- ша-То:/ы//7  па-1О 
TqO-i-3-stick. 10-21-3-stick. 10-e-3-&tick 


Dá-IO-4- — [fO-a'-4-stick 10-ai-4-stick 


нісі 


1-10-5-stick 10-at-5-stick rO-aj-6-atick 


TO-ful-stick TO-stick 


Ï ! 

> = 

3 4 

4 4 

5 5 

lan-t [ап-1 

Тап-2 Int-3 

kom-4(?) — kom-4 (?) 

1-1co 1-00 

1-10 1-10 

+ -I + =] 

Tz ۳-3 

T3 T3 

3 hma-Zerr 3-hma-/ere 

S-hima-faclt 3-hmafall 

3-hma-4--1  3-hma--j -1 

j-hma----2 3-hma- ---3 

3-шша----3 3-hma- + -3 

a-hma-fersg-hma-de: 
4-hma-f/u// 
4-bma- +1 

б-а 5-hma 

t-atick I-#tick 

(4-stick ?) 

LO-huma 5-stiek 

j-hma-teida 6-10 

j3-hma-tcidu- 7-16 

io 

2-stick $-to 

2-stick-toko 9-10 

2-alick-1- 1c-stick 
2-stick 


, without prefixed ten, although this 


Өн ылыы ы 


7 [Wintun] 
I-widi, or 

8 [Wintun] 
xui-7o 
ro [Wintun] 
19----1 
fû --2 
£o--F *3 
Fa- ^ -4 
fü +5 
fo-4--5 
ل سق‎ 
ra- 
і---% 
г-ын 
#-stick- + <3 


1-атсія 

$-tal-ro 
6-tal-so 
тарға 


8-tal-ro 
g.«tal-ro 


derived from 3 and 4 by the pre- 


3o i$ I person. ао апі бо аге 


and 5o are 3-10 and 5-10. Тһе 
us alternately vigesimal x decimal. 
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Multiplication is also found in Central Wintun panoL-tcancem, 15, = 3-5, 
and in Southern fantom, 12, which appears to be panor-rLauw, 3-4. 
The Southern dialect is vigesimal from 20 up, except for Ponz-araxs/a 
thirty ; доти, == датог, з, һом this to be a decimal form. 

VET Achomawi то апа бо аге not decimal, but formed from 6o as 
i Due | 

(8) Yana bus-hari and faum-hari, 6 and 8, are. from. Pul-mifei and 
ант, запі а. 9 contains the stem оѓ т. 

(9) Lutuamt -aefa, on 11-19, is a locative case ending: -m/ on 
20-90, is a suffix making adjectives of numerals. 

(10) The frequent -7, "with," inthe Maidu lists is to be taken as 
equivalent to ‘toward,’ counting from the last preceding basis. — 1-with- 
man == 1 toward a man = 1 toward 20, i. e. 1 toward 2a from 15, the 
last basis. Somewhat analogously, the suffix -#a, ‘from,’ is in the 
Northeastern dialect used in a sense the opposite of that which we should 
attach to it, Marek-na sapwi, 1o-from 3, is not 3 from ro, 7, as. we 
should read it, but 3 counting onward from to, i, e. 13. 

(r1) It is interesting that the word wee, arrow, varies in numerical 
significance between 10, 11, and r2: 

. 16, Northwestern, Moorctown, pewin nokom, 2 arrows, = 20. 

її, Northwestern, Konkau, mitem noktom, 1 arrow, = ro: but: 
pe-ni-brkem-noko, Vwo-with-one-arrow, or, as we should say, two beyond 
[the last unit (10) toward] 1 arrow (11), = 12 (sre). 

12, Northwestern, Mooretown, and Northeasterm, Genesee, so£em 
woke, 1 arrow, = 12. 

(12) The Northwestern Maidu near Chico counted from 1 to 20 like 
the Konkan, with the exception of: 

11 2014-м? Агай, 1-with 15. 13 ғария-ні Ariwaki, 3-with 15. 

13 fe-ni Aiwai, 3-with 15, 14 fdye-nt Afwall, 4-with 15. 

l 13) The following variations have been observed within the Southern 

udu dialect: -— 

At Swede's Flat: 

9 Peirom, as in Northeasterp and Northwestern dialects. 
ri 1Upkfe-ni UEemo-noke, as in Northwestern dialect at Moore- 
At Twelve Mile: 
о pelon. I2 жаан pen, ten two. 
IT mairan witte, ten one: 13 maltan sapo, ten three, etc. 


At Sacramento - 


16 Atal-t-aka, go matsa-ni pen, ten-with forty. 
17 Arwaldan-aka, 40 fem-wie, 2-wie. 
18 Arwa-sp-aka. 5o mulsa-ni saptete, Ven-with sixty. 


19 Hói-ni matdek, four-with man, бо rap-uye, 3-wie. 
zo bum maiduk, whole man. 
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(14) Compare Northwestern Maidu s and Southern Maidu то: 
тазан, 

(15) Compare Maidu 5, ma-mwiba, with Miwok sma-Aoka, maso£a, s. 

(16) Northeastern Maidu : 


11 1o-früm т, 14 1o-from 4. 
12 1-arrow. I5 ro-Írom 5. 


13 1o0-from 3. 


(17) For 2c, Southern Maidu, Spanish Flat, uses also 
uem nungub, Y man; — pen-pal mafcam, 2-fimes ten. 


(18) An analysis of the Northwestern and Southern Maidu numerals 
is given in the following table : | 


ANALYSIS OF MAIDU NUMERALS 


MNerthicesterm Neorthteerter Shr 
Konkan AMooretoren Spanish Flat 
Fog 1 I 
2 3 2 2 
3 j 3 3 
4 4 4 4 
§ honid-teani (7?) hand-1 (?) hand-1 (?) 
6  3-double 3-douhle to-mbo 
7 $3 [] —topwi, 3—sapwi] — to-pwi 
B. 4-dauhle 2-4 2-4 
9 4-witb-ro 2-liom 2-lio 
10  hand-double hand-double hard-taani 
11 i-arrw I-with 1-arrow hi-woto 
I2 2-with-T-arraw 1-агтізм 2-woto 
13 3-with-14 3 botam 3-with-al 
14 4-with-15 4 botam 4-with-al 
I$. I5—hiwali 195 15 —hiwal 
го  t-with.man-1 10 6 Diseto 
1? 2-жИікшап-і ete. 2-with-man 
1$. 3-with-man-1 3-with-man 
гр дента а vi in 
не rixa d 2 arrow whole-mun, t-man, ot 2-/ime:r- 10 
1 
30 ro-with 2-maun 3 ten 1-10 
40 2-Шшап | 4-10 
іс O-with 3-man 
бо J-man 


Т (40). Кос тата, -тота, -тити, Or -mimu, a. form -muyu has also 
been obtained. | 


(20) CL Wintun 8, rezar, 
(21) It is not unlikely that this method of count; 2 
by expressed addition to 10 is recent, А similar etie n. i 59 
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most Valley and Foothill dialects today, yet the older people generally 
usé or remember the shorter derivative forms here given. 

(22) The Shoshonean dialects of Southern California appear to de- 
velop their higher numerals from a few simple elements by very trans- 
parent methods. This is evident in the Gabrielino table given, which is 
taken from Ried's list in the Ca/fornia Furmer (xiv, 146, January 11, 
1861). — H'ehe-s is twice, AaAe-s is thrice, etc. The Luisefio, according 
to the late Mr P. 5, Sparkman, follows methods that are even more primi- 
tive and variable. There are simple numerals only to five. Every higher 
number is denoted by a phrase which is nothing but the expression of an 
arithmetical operation. The choice of expressions used is particularly 
interesting. Six may be expressed by * again one,’ or by ‘another be- 
sides one,’ or by ‘five one upon,’ or by ‘ besides my-hand one finger. ' 
Eight is expressed in the same way, with the substitution of ‘three’ for 
"one," Ten is again the same, with ‘five’ instead of *one.' Or, to 
denote ten, it is possible to say ‘ my-hand finished both,’ or ‘all my-hand 
finished." The following are terms for higher numbers : 


ro, my-hand finished both. 
zo, another finished my-foot the-side. 


16, all my-hand finished. 

15, all my-hand finished and one my-foot. 

25, all my-hand my-foot finished and another five. 

4°, all my-hand my-foot finished again all my-hand my-foot 


4o, twice my-hand my-foot finished. 
8o, four-times all my-hand my-foot finished. 
100, five-times all my-hand my-foot finished. 
zoo, again five-times all my-hand my-foot finished, 


r1, besides other my-hand one finger. 

16, besides my-foot one fiager ( — toe). 

21, besides other my-foot one finger (— toe). 

I1, twice five one upon. 

16, thrice five one upon. 

20, four-times five. 

39, five-times five, five upon. 

71, five-times five, another five-times five, and four-times five, 
one upon. 

While multiplication is freely used for the formation of higher numbers, 
the highest multiplier used is ive. With this, higher units of twenty-five 
are formed, which are added together to express the numbers below one 
hundred; ora unit of twenty is formed by some phrase such as ‘all my- 
hand my-foot finished,’ and this is raised by multiplication to one hun- 
dred, or, by the use of a phrase such as ‘again five,’ to two hundred. 
What is most interesting is that these numbers are reached without the 
use of a numeral higher than five. 
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(23) San Lins Obispo Chumash for1 and 4 resemble 4 and 1 respec- 
tively in other dialects; ctome, 8, occurring only in this dialect, is from 
the common root for 2 and 4. 

(24) This Chumash form for 1, pata, is probably related to Esselen 
Pe, and to the ради which neighboring Gabrielino alone shows for 1 
among all the Shoshonean dialects. 

(25) The aboriginal way of counting was evidently the same in 
Chumash as in Salinan: to 16 as the first higher unit, and then presum- 
ably by multiplying this unit and adding to it. Tt is likely that the deci- 
mal forms from зо wp are due to white contact and influence ; the same 
is very probable for the Santa Ynez forms from 11 to 19, which were 
recorded many years after the corresponding forms in the other dialects. 

(26) Compare Miwok 7, Делев. 

(27) Compare Miwok 3, Mioto. 

(28) The very interesting Salinan system is at once quaternary and 
multiplicative in method. The highest. unit-term obtained is 16, as in 
the neighboring Chumash languages. Parmel and fa-ne/, 6 and 8, are 
derived from ta-far and dy-ca, 3 and 4: $r- is evidently not part of the 
stem ( jong it appears in Ға-Ат-се, 2), бог біҢағ gives fel for x ( Hale 
А-Г), апі Bete for 7 (Hale se). The f in wif-av, 5, is nearly fr. 
9, fefa-/sot, appears to contain т, fol, and 16, free. із, Га)ат-Аса, is 
3-4, and 15 is 3-5; ti and 13 are to and 1 and 12 and 1; 14, like 7, 
is unanalyzable. ‘The simple numeral stems would therefore seem to be: 
fol, 15 ¢a, 2 Ot 4, Pal, 3; ulfao, 5; te, Т: Фог, Io: wocero, 14; 
Eher, 16. 

(29) In Wheeler Survey, vil, 457, vocabulary 28, the Dieguefio 
numerals are thus given: 





1, Ahink. 8, nick-hamuk (ef. 3), 

2, oak. 9, m-tchidad (ef, 4). 

3, дамой. 10, sefgh-famat. 

4, tchibabk, | 11, afe-khin, 

5, selth-akas, 12, niebAvasb gushharh (twice 6?), 
6, min-gushbat, 20, selgh-hoak (10-2). | 


7, ficb-hoab (cf з), 

(30) The Shasta also use the folowing system in counting above 
twenty: 20, fret, опе-тап ; 30, fseefsim efsehetoi, one-man-tsim-ten ; 4o, 
xoka-hir, two-man ; 50, reta-Aic etechewi, two-man-ten ; 60, xafed-sr, 
three-man; 7o, xatsk-te etsehewi, three-man-ten ; 80, iraha-ic. four- 
шап; 9o, IraAa-Ie etsehew?, four-man-ten ; 100, aifta-ic, aitsa-man. 

HARVARD ÜNIVEESITY 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ON A NEPHRITE STATUETTE FROM SAN ANDRES 
TUXTLA, VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 


Er W. H. HOLMES 


In June, 1902, a correspondent residing in the city of Orizaba, 
Mexico, announced, in the following note, the discovery of an archeo- 
logical object of much apparent interest : 

Dear Sir: 

I send you herewith two photographs of a jade idol which was dug up by 
the plow in the district of San Andrés Tuxtla on the Gulf coast of Mexico, 
about 100 miles southeast of Veracruz. I have had it photographed on account 
of its material and of the hieroglyphics in the hope that both may be of some 
archeological value. 1 believe that jade is not found in this country, so that 
the material and the design and possibly the hieroglyphics would seem to be 
points in favor of the theory of an Oriental origin for some of the inhabitants 
of ancient Mexico. | 

Yours very truly, 
ALFRED Biswor Mason. 


Nothing further transpired regarding the specimen until July, 
1903, when a letter was received from New York referring to what 
appeared from the description to be the same or a closely similar 
specimen, The letter is as follows : 


Dear Sir ; 

During my recent trip to Mexico, a friend of mine in Orizaba, Mexico, 
showed me an old— as he believes— Aztec. idol. |t is about 614^" high 
and 4"^ wide, and seems to represent the head and face of a priest with hiero- 
glyphics cut into the sides and back of the cassock with which the figure is 
covered from the shoulders down. The idol is cut out of jade (serpentine, as 
they call it in Mexico), and was found by one of the farm hands while plow- 
ing. If this should be of interest to you for the purpose of deciphering the 
hieroglyphics or to acquire it for the collection in the Smithsonian Institution, 
please advise me and I will take pleasure in sending it to you hy express, 

Yours respectfully, 





R. E: ULBRICHT, 


A little later the specimen was forwarded to the writer for ex- 
amination. It proved to be a nephrite carving of exceptional 
691 
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character and interest, and alter a brief correspondence carried on 
with a view of verifying the story of its discovery, it was acquired 
for the National collection, 

The carving which is shown in four views in the accompanying 
plates is more or less conical in shape, 614 inches in height and 334 
inches in greatest diameter at the base. The upper part represents 
a human head with somewhat pointed crown, and with features well 
defined but primitive in treatment, The lower part of the face is 
masked with the beak of a bird, suggesting that of a duck or other 
water-fowl, carved in relief and extending like a beard down over 
the chest; while covering the cheeks and passing half-way down 
the sides of the beak are two mustache-like devices in low relief. 
The idea of the bird suggested by the beak is further carried out 
by wings covering the sides of the figure, the lower margins of 
which are engraved with alternating lines and rectangles to repre- 
sent feathers. Beneath the wings in incised outline are the legs and 
feet of the bird. 

The most remarkable feature of the specimen, however, is the 
series of glyphic inscriptions engraved on the surface — front, sides, 
and back —as shown in the accompanying outlines, plates xxxiv, 
XXXVI, XXXVI, and XL, Although resembling closely in general 
form the glyphic characters of the ancient Maya of Yucatan, these 
glyphs, with a few exceptions, are quite unlike them, and at the 
same time are distinct from those of other middle American centers 
of culture, 

The first question raised on viewing this unique specimen relates 
to its authenticity as a work of the ancient Mexicans, and every 
possible effort has been made to learn more of its history, but with- 
out avail, We are thus compelled, save so far as the statement of 
Mr Mason can be taken as authoritative, to rely on the evidence 
furnished by the specimen itself. which, it may be noted, presents 
no features suggesting serious doubt of its genuineness, The manu- 
facture of spurious antiquities of late years in Mexico has, however, 
developed into quite an industry, and great skill is sometimes shown 
in copying and imitating ancient work. For this reason relics of 
apparent scientific value not having satisfactory pedigrees must be 
subjected to every available test, and this publication has been 
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delayed in order that this specimen might be scrutinized by such 
of our archeologists as are versed in the antiquities and glyphic 
writing of Mexico. 

Drawings of the glyphs were submitted to Dr Cyrus Thomas, 
one of our foremost students of American glyphic writing, who fur- 
nished the following note : 

The glyphs shown in the figures referred to me may be assigned, I 
think without doubt, to the Mayan culture, but of that type which appears 
to be of the cursive, possibly demotic, class. For comparison I would 
refer you to Brinton's paper entitled ** The Books of Chilan Balam,'' and 
to the so-called Leyden Stone. Similar characters are seen in one of 
Maudslay's photographs of Chichen Itza inscriptions, and in a figure in 
Brinton's ** Primer of Hieroglyphics." 

Mr C, C. Willoughby, one of our most painstaking and skilful 
students of American antiquities, to whom the specimen was referred, 
has favored me with the following statement of correspondences ob- 
served between these glyphs and those of the Mayan codices : 

I have gone carefully over the drawings of the hieroglyphs upon the 
Vera Cruz stone. Omitting the numerals, I think there are at least eleven 
characters which also occur in modified forms in the codices, as follows: 





This (a) is probably the Sun God (God G) of Schellhas. He is 
distinguished by the flowing beard and the large nose ornament. His 
Mexican counterpart, Quetzalcoatl, is also bearded. Drawings of two 
heads of God G from the Dresden Codex are given (A, c), and one of 
Quetzalcoat! (@) for comparison. 


Y as ГІТ! z 
та E 2 о. 4 


aê Fa 

ё / 

Winged Sun Symbol (e): This sign appearing above the head of the 
Sun God upon the stone is especially noteworthy, as the sun sign Ava forms 
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the chief factor in God G's hieroglyph in the codices. The three other 
winged sun-symbols shown ( f, ғ, 4) are from Troano-Cortesian Codex 
109-16 (III, IV) and Dresden Codex 15, 57. 


s سمت‎ The main element of the hieroglyph of the God- 
222) CS desa with the Features of an Old Woman (Goddess O) 
I of Schellhas, distinguished by the corkscrew curl and 
і j the ‘wrinkles of age about the eyes." (у, Dresden 
Codex z et seq. ) 

Hieroglyphs resembling à caterpillar: In the codices the head is 
shown both in profile and turned on one 
side. Variants of the superfix are given 
in the examples from the manuscripts (sr, 
л, e) (Dresden Codex 62, Peresian 
Codex 18.) Two of three variants (4, 
/), somewhat modified, appear upon the 
stone. The U-shaped affixes are used in 
various positions in this carving and also 
in the codices. In the latter they sometimes surround a hieroglyph. 

Y The human hand holding a fruit-like object. Тһе 
hand is reversed on the stone (f). (4, Dresden 
Codex 23.) 


№ y 

A compound hieroglyph, two elements of which may be equivalent to 
l . the common form s. This character (r) occurs twice 
in Peresian Codex (11.12) with the following pre- 


a 
fix É in addition. 








This (f) may be equivalent to x, which is found 
in all the Mayan codices and is used generally with an 
айх,  ('Troano-Cortesian Codex 38 XIX.) 


The day sign Afw/ué. Probably thus used on the 
stone as it is followed by the numeral 8. 





ТТ БӨ?) A common affix and sometimes used alone. 


X 
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There are several others which may be variants of glyphs in the 
codices, but the resemblances are not so close as in the examples cited. 
Technically the execution of the characters upon the Vera Cruz stone is 
very inferior. It seems to me however that they are undoubtedly Mayan, 

Drawings of the glyphs were forwarded to Mr Charles P. Bow- 
ditch, who is a prominent student of our native writing, and the 
following statement was kindly furnished by him ; 

I have tnade careful researches regarding these glyphs and have com- 
pared them with a card catalogue (which I have had made for my own 
use) of all the glyphs contained in the three known Maya manuscripts. 
The result is the same as I should have reached if | had trusted to my 
memory alone, for | can not find any real likeness between the two kinds 
of glyphs. ‘There is one glyph on the stone — that on the right shoulder 
of the full-faced drawing — which suggests the- day Aan, but this like- 
ness is by no means striking. 

Neither do the glyphs recall to me those of the inscriptions found 
in the state of Chiapas and in Guatemala and Honduras. Nor is there 
much similarity between the glyphs on the stone and those found on the 
nephrite slab of Leyden.. The glyphs are much squarer than those of 
any of the manuscripts or inscriptions alluded to above, Indeed, in 
their general form they are more like the day signs of the Books of Chilan 
Balam, published in pamphlet form by Dr Brinton many years ago, 

The initial dates of the inscriptions are designated by glyphs de- 
noting periods of 144,000 days (cycle, so-called), 7,200 days (katun), 
360 days (tun), 20 days (uinal}, 1 day (kin), and with these are num- 
bers, denoted by heads or by dots and lines, which show how many of 
these periods are to be taken. Nearly all the inscription dates have the 
number 9 attached to the cycle sign. In the manuscripts the dates or 
long numbers are denoted merely by lines and dots, the relative positions 
of these, one above the other, giving the different values to them. The 
set of dots and lines upon the full-faced drawing recalls the large numbers 
of the Dresden Codex. 

The cycle number probably appears thus “+; It would seem as 
if the left hand dot of the 3 did not havea relation to the line below, 
since it is out of line with the other dots, and the position of the two 
right-hand dots would seem to show that there should be two other dots 
on the left, Inspection would show whether there had been a scaling of 
the stone here. If the other two dots belong here, we should have 9 
cycles —a number which appears in the very large majority of Initial 
Series. I do not think that the katun number is 6. It would seem from 
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the photograph as if the darker dot on the right was a part of this number, 
and that the dot, which would be used in making the katun number 6 
does not belong to the line below. Below this katun number are a variety 
of dots, but I think your decision as to the tun number is probably right 
and that this number isz. The uinal number is probably 4 and the kin 
number is 17. What the perpendicular day number at the bottom is, I 
am a tittle in doubt. It may very well be 8 or possibly 7, or again all 
the dots on the left may be part of the curved line of dots and may not 
relate to the upright line; in this case, the day number would be s. 

In favor of your interpretation, it is true that the long number 8. 
6. 2. 4. 17 brings us to the date 8 Caban o Kankin, and this agrees with 
the day number, if we consider that as 8. | doubt, however, whether 
the inscription is clear enough to make it possible, in the absence of the 
month glyph, to determine with certainty what this date is, or, indeed, 
whether it takes the place of an Initial Series in the inscriptions. 

Photographs of the statuette, together with drawings of the 
glyphs, were placed in the hands of Mr Sylvanus С, Morley of 
Cambridge, and he has placed the following well-considered obser- 
vations at my disposal : 

One striking feature of Maya chronology is that almost all of those 
dates which it seems possible to regard as actually historical and not 
merely traditional or mythological, fall in the roth cycle after the normal 
date 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, or after 9 cycles had elapsed, and in the progress 
of the roth. In this toth cycle apparently the hieroglyphic system, as 
developed at Palenque, Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, Quirigua, Copan, and 
other points in southern. Chiapas and. Guatemala, had already reached a 
highly conventionalized form. 

The beginnings of this system, however, have never as yet been 
found; but that there must have been less elaborate forms, showing the 
course of development through which the glyphs had passed to reach the 
highly conventionalized state to which they had attained in their roth 
cycle, and as we now find them, seems to be beyond question, Such a 
system could not have sprung into existence fully formed, Its very com- 
plexity precludes the possibility. A long period of time was necessary 
for such intricate forms to have been evolved. | 

For this reason the statuette under discussion is of particular inter- 
est; for if I read this Initial Series aright it falls in the oth cycle, or after 
8 complete cycles had elapsed from the normal date. The date of this 
statuette then becomes the earliest historical date we have ; we eliminate 
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the Initial Series of Palenque in the zd cycle, and the Initial Series of 
the east side of Stela C at Quirigua, which opens with the normal date, 
Both of these, however, are probably of traditional, if indeed not mytho- 
logical connection, carrying time backward 3,200 years prior to the roth 
cycle in which most of the dates occur. 

The only other series. which falls in the gth cycle is that of the 
Leyden Plate, also of nephrite.: This has the initial series 8-14—3-1—12. 
1? ?Yaxkin, — which series in fact leads to 1 Eb o Yaxkin, a date 
nearly 161 years later than that of the Tuxtla statuctte, Morcover, on 
comparison with each-other the glyphs of the Leyden Plate and the 
Tuxtla statuette manifest certain similarities, not to be accounted for 
solely on the grounds of the likeness of the material upon which they 
were incised, but due in part, | would suggest, to their relatively greater 
antiquity, Which hypothesis is supported by: 

1, The actual place of the Initial Series of these two specimens in 
the ancient chronological calendar. 

2. The general crude appearance of the cutting in both specimens, 
due in part no doubt to the texture of the material, but also due to the 
greater antiquity of both, the Tuxtla statuetté antedating the beginning of 
the roth cycle by 280 years, the Leyden Plate by 120. Moreover, a 
hundred years had already passed in the roth cycle before the dates be- 
come frequent, making the Tuxtla statuette 380 years, and the Leyden 
Plate 220 years older than the florescence of the Maya culture, if that 
florescence.is to be judged by the period in which the greatest number of 
dates fall. "This would give the Leyden Plate a position midway between 
the Tuxtla statuette and the beautifully executed stele of Copan and 
Quirigua, etc., a position it would seem to occupy very naturally from a 
study of the glyphs themselves. While the face for the uinal period in the 
Leyden Plate shows the characteristic backward curling fang of the later 
uinal glyphs, and the general appearance of the other period glyphs are 
in general accord with the corresponding period glyphs of the Copan and 
Quirigua stele, the character of the drawing of the Leyden Plate more 
closely resembles that of thè Tuxtla statuette with its crude lines, than the 
superior work of the above-mentioned stelie. 

3. The general similarity of the trifoil superfix of the introducing 
glyphs (Goodman's Great Cycle glyph) of the Initial Series on both 
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4. The general similarity of the kin sign (of which there are three 
in the Tuxtla statuette and two in the Leyden Plate) which in both seems 
to have the '' point '' element rather exaggerated, 

5. The ear ornament of the kin-period face of the Leyden Plate 
closely resembles the car ornament of the face of the second glyph from 
the top of the second column on the back of the statuette. 


à 


Ear Üutawuiwt Бан ОнмлмЕнят 
Texrta SríATUETTE Lsvrnzs PLATE 


The above points would seem to indicate a certain amount of sim- 
Harity between the two specimens. 

Coming пож to the Tuxtla statuette we find two columns of glyphs 
on the front, two on the back, and two on each side, numbering some 
fifty-two or fifty-three in all, — Disregarding those on the sides and back 
for the present, we will confine our attention to the Initial Series, which 
is on the front. Unfortunately the front is the part most defaced, though 
the form of the introducing glyph can be made out clearly, The numerals 
have no period glyphs, but are simply bars and dots arranged in a vertical 
column. The left dot of the 8 of the cycle numeral seems a little doubt- 
ful, and is certainly unsymmetrically placed with reference toa vertical 
axis drawn through the horizontal bar, 5 units of the 8. The 6 of the 
katun numeral is rather questionable ; the bar is clear, but in addition to 
one centrally placed dot above it, there are two others apparently, which 
may however be die to imperfections in the stone. The 2 of the tun is 
rendered similarly doubtful by two other dots, one above and one below 
it, which again may be simply an imperfection in the stone. The 4 
uinals, the 17 kins, and the 8 of the day numeral are all clear. The day name 
is almost all effaced except its syperfix, ‘The best reading of this Initial 
Series would seem to give 8-6-2-4-17 8? Such a series would, in fact, 
counting forward from the normal date 4 Ahau 8 Cumhiu, reach § Caban 
о Капкіп. 

The most that can be said conceming a cónfirmation of this date 
from the evidence of the glyphs themselves is : 

т. The day numeral is correctly given as 8, 

2. Тһе day glyph is effaced and may well be Caban, though it 
hardly looks like it. However the glyph which must be the day Eb in 
the Leyden Plate Initial Series can not be recognized as such, and jt 
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may well be that both the Caban and the Kankin appear here in an 
archaic form. 

3. There is no month glyph numeral in the column to the left, and 
there would not be as the month numeral is o. 

Against these may be advanced : 

1. The zero of the month sign does not appear, so far as we know, 
in the column of glyphs to the left. 

2. If the face to the left of the 8 is Kankin, it is an unknown form of 
that glyph. 

3. The practically uniform custom in reading Maya glyphs is to 
proceed from the left to the right and not vice versa. 

Nevertheless it seems to me that, inasmuch as the numeral 8 does. 
not occur in the vertical column of the period glyphs, but to the side 
and against a glyph, unrecognizable though that glyph may now be, and 
since the day numeral to which the series as now given would lead, is 8, 
the burden of proof rests with those who would not see in this an Initial 
Series, always providing that the numerals as identified above are the 
ones that were originally incised on the statuette. 

Of the other glyphs there are but few that it seems possible to identify 
with any degree of certainty ; there are a few ‘ kins," a sign that looks like 
a Kan perhaps, and the numerals 4 and 7. The following signs occur 
more than once : 


УК = з 
Ит" == Ж 
үтті -5 
(77 3 probably a variant of the preceding 


= 2 perhaps two Imix signs placed top to top 


(5) -. 
Gy) =: 


em — 2 probably a variant of the preceding 


co 
and s or 6 other different faces. 

The others are, so far as I know, unrecognizable, but it seems rather 
significant that about half the glyphs occur more than once. 
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Finally, the question arises, that if this statuette may be safely re- 
garded as having been found in situ in the region of San Andrés Tuxtla, 
and if the [nitial Series is correct as rendered above, may not this be the 
region to look for the earlier forms, at least, of the Maya glyphs, if not 
for their actual beginnings? Unfortunately the exact locus of the Leyden 
Plate is unknown, but from the foregoing I would suggest that it marked a 
transition from the Tuxtla statuette on the one side to the more complex 
forms of Copan on the other, and points to the fact that there was a con- 
tinuous development, on the chronological side at least, from the statuette 
under discussion to the florescence of the Maya Culture as represented in 
the monuments of Palenque, Copan, Quirigua, and elsewhere. 

The specimen has been examined also by Professor Marshall 
H. Saville, who is probably more intimately acquainted with ancient 
Mexican art than any other American student, and he does not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it genuine and of exceptional interest, The 
same view is taken by Dr Charles Peabody and by Professor E. L. 
Hewett, 

The material of the specimen as determined by Dr Wirt Tassin, 
mineralogist of the National Museum, is a variety of nephrite or 
jade. И is pale grayish-green in color, somewhat mottled, and 
quite opaque. The stone is flawed in places, as if exposed at some 
time to a considerable degree of heat. 

It appears that the figure in its conception and execution is well 
within the range of ancient Mexican achievement, and it presents no 
features suggesting foreign or non-aboriginal influence. The general 
shape has been laboriously worked out from a block of irregular, 
conical outline, the unevenness of the surface not having been fully 
removed, especially on the front and back. The under surface, 
which is somewhat irregular, shows the characteristic markings 
produced by primitive methods of sawing hard stone. The original 
under surface of the mass was probably uneven, so that portions 
had to be cut away to provide a suitable base for the figure, The 
sawing extended only partly through the stone, the remainder 
having been broken and afterward partially smoothed down. 

The glyphs in all cases were added after the shaping of the various 
features of the image was complete and after the surface had been 
polished. ‘The lines representing the various features of man and 
bird are mostly broad and shallow, and have been rubbed down until 
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even and smooth. The glyph lines are narrow and not well pol- 
ished. They have been engraved with a pointed tool without the 
aid of mechanical device, and such parts as remain unfinished show 
the irregular scratches of the tool, possibly a bit of quartz. That 
there was great difficulty in cutting the curved lines of the polished 
surface is indicated by the imperfections of the curves as well as by 
the general squareness of the glyphs, The dot depressions were 
probably made with a round-pointed revolving drill, and are polished. 

It is noted that some parts of the surface are stained and rough- 
ened by weathering or by chemical changes, and these effects are 
apparent alike on the general surface and in the depressed lines of 
the figure and the glyphs. 

Although the specimen has to be presented without satisfactory 
determination of its origin, it is to be hoped that its publication may 
be the means of eliciting further information on this point, If its 
authenticity should be finally established, it must prove a strong in- 
centive to systematic research in a culture area as yet almost un- 
touched by scientific investigation. 

The Maya family is now resident principally in Yucatan, Chiapas, 
Tabasco, and in the regions to the south; but one small group, the 
Huasteca, is found in northern Vera Cruz, and it does not seem 
unlikely that the entire coast line of this state was at one time or 
another occupied by this people, hence the inscribed figurine may be 
regarded as a probable relic of the former Maya occupancy of the 
region about San Andrés Tuxtla. | 

If, therefore, the specimen is genuine, it may be confidently 
anticipated that, when investigations extend finally into this part of 
the Tierra Caliente, other examples of kindred glyphic art will be 
brought to light, thus adding a new chapter to the interesting: 
history of the Maya culture. 

BukkAU OY AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 

WasiixcTON, D. C. 


ARCHEOLOGY OF THE PONCA CREEK DISTRICT, 
EASTERN NEBRASKA 


Bv ROBERT F, GILDER 


In the fall of 1903 I commenced a study of the surface arche- 
ology of the northern portion of Douglas county, Nebraska, by 
collecting artifacts from the cultivated fields of that locality. Sev- 
eral months were spent in examining the ground, and although the 
net result was small, I was able to gather a collection of scrapers 
and the smaller projectile points, besides a large number of potsherds 
ranging from bits the size of adime to others as large as one's 
hand, and about half a peck of flint chips and flakes. Most of 
these objects were taken from one field in what I have designated 
the Ponca Creek district. 

The following spring I turned my attention to locating a large 
number of saucer-like depressions in the earth, known locall as 
“buffalo wallows,” in reality sites of aboriginal earth lodges, I 
found that these circles began just inside the limits of the town of 
Florence and extended about seven miles northward. Almost every 
circle had been dug into, although in each instance the excavation 
had been confined to its center, the other portions not having been 
molested. Wherever excavation had been recent I found small 
sherds, and flint chips, ashes, and charcoal. 

Florence, Nebraska, for the greater part is situated on a bench 
thirty feet above the valley of the Missouri river, which forms the 
eastern boundary of the city, Near its northern limits Mill creek 
flows through from west to east and empties into the Missouri. 
North of this stream the land begins to rise into high ridges, with 
deep valleys between. The flood-plain of the river lies at the right 
hand, or to the east, along which a road runs northward close under 
the bluffs. These ridges are parallel, or nearly so, to the river val- 
ley, and half a mile from Mill creek they reach a height of 160 feet 
above the river level, continuing for a mile when an east-and-west 
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valley cuts them ; then they rise again to aboutthe same height, and 
again are intersected by deep gorges. 

The geology of these hills is simple — about 150 fect of bright 
buff loess resting upon fifteen to twenty feet of glacial clay and 
drift, bencath which is carboniferous. The loess carries no stones, 
hut lime tubes are met with at all elevations. 

The first house circle is found on the bench just north of Mill 
creck, close to the bluff and river, below the first ridge. The second 
appears almost at the top of the first ridge north of the main street 
of Florence, an extension of which would cut directly through the 
eastern side of the circle, the line fence intersecting the circle in its 
center. The third circle of this series lies 500 yards farther north 
on the highest part of the ridge; the fourth is half a mile west and 
north of the third. These four sites average about 55 feet in diam- 
eter, That there are other sites closely connected with and between 
these there is no question, but cultivation and the erosion of years 
has brought them to the level of the surrounding surface and there- 
fore they are indistinguishable. Farther north the timber with 
which the slopes of the ridges are covered gradually increases and 
covers their summits as well. This land has been for years the 
property of one family and very little of it has been cultivated, so 
that the farther north one goes away from Florence the more nu- 
merous and clearly defined are the house sites, 

Ponca Creek district lies on both sides of the stream of that 
name, two and one-quarter miles north of Florence. <A valley cuts 
in from the west, and although the sites are more numerous on the 
northern rise from the creek there are several large and well-defined 
lodge sites on the ndges to the south. 

The most extensive collection of house sites; and the only one 
showing the characteristics of a village, extends up the slope from 
Ponca creek to the north and caps the ridge. Skirting a road paral- 
lel with and north of the creek is a field that has been farmed inter- 
mittently for almost a century, the original clearing having been 
used by John P. Cabanne, near whose fur-trading post site the field 
is situated, and is probably the first ground tilled by whites in the 
present state of Nebraska. The field is 200 yards wide and 500 
long, running with the road and creek. In the center of the field, 
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where à ridge begins its rise that terminates two miles northwest- 
ward is à very large house site, but its circular line ís cut and its 
surface ia nearly that of the surrounding field. The plow has 
brought to the surface spear and arrow points of flint, grooved stone 
hammers, celts, scores of hide scrapers, and innumerable potsherds. 





Fic. 43. — Ground plan of house sité, Work No, r. 


Following the ridge up into the timber small circles are found on 
the slopes, and at its summit are seven, the largest measuring eighty 
feet in diameter, with its center at present four feet below the sur- 
rounding level. A heavy growth of timber now covers the entire 
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village. As in all the others some one had dug down to the central 
fireplace of the largest circle. 

In the spring of tgo7 I dug a trench from the old excavation 
westward to a point five feet from the rim ; then northward an inter- 
secting ditch twelve feet long and five deep. At the beginning of 
the second ditch remains of a post were encountered, consisting of 
wood powder surrounded partly by thin bark, The post appar- 
ate had been six inches in diameter. Six feet farther on another 
post was found, as much deteriorated as the first. Potsherds, char- 
coal, flint chips, and a large Baked flint blade were here procured. 
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Fre. 44. — Sectional view of house site, Work No, 1, 


A hundred yards east of the circle last described was another, 
very ancient in appearance, its outlines being barely discernible. 
Some amateur had dug down to the fireplace, but otherwise it was 
intact. This site, which I shall designate as Work No. 1, was about 
thirty feet in diameter. On the western side, close to where the 
slight dip was made from the surrounding surface, I began opera- 
tions in April of this year, starting a trench at the southwestern end 
of a square and extending it northward seventeen feet, with the in- 
tention of carrying it through the circle to the east its entire width 
of seventeen feet and down below the floor of the house. After 
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digging through two feet of dark loam a mixed light and dark soil 
was encountered eighteen inches deep, then six inches of lighter- 
colored soil or loess slightly mixed with dark soil packed quite hard. 
Beneath this was the floor of the dwelling. 

Having provided myself with a sketch of Maximilian's plan of a 
Mandan dwelling, | kept a close lookout for a cache. In digging 
the first trench it was noted that twelve feet directly west of the 
fireplace the earth was not so compact as were the other parts of 
the floor. At the northern end of the trench a dark clay tube pipe, 
lying upon the floor, was found, and near it were five arrowpoints. 
With a sharp spade, made expressly for the purpose, I shaved down 
the sides of the ditch, going beneath the floor, until the trench was 
four feet wide. All through the floor, which was of much darker 
material than the earth immediately above it, and a foot thick, were 
potsherds, chips of flint, and bits of charcoal, When the trench 
became sufficiently wide to admit of careful work I returned to the 
softer spot behind the fireplace and excavated there, The soil was 
yellow loess, packed reasonably hard, but not so hard as was the 
floor of the dwelling, and every shovelful showed that it had been 
moved. The sides of a cache were soon encountered and followed 
to the bottom at eight feet below the surface of the ground and four 
feet beneath the house floor, In the cache were the following objects : 

Five arrowshaft smoothers, six bivalve shells, one shell orna- 
ment, sixteen flint hide-scrapers, twelve flint blades, five broken 
flint blades, four triangular flint blades, one large flint blade, seven 
flint arrowheads, two large narrow flint blades, one flint drill, two 
pieces of red ocher, one paint stone, a horn chipper or flaker, a clay 
bead, a drilled antelope horn, a large bone awl. a sawed elk horn, 
three bone needles, six small bone implements sharpened to a point, 
a bone spear barb, three “ivory ™ stones from fish heads, five large 
bone hoes, one sandstone for pointing bone implements, half a 
bushel of potsherds, several large pieces of earthen vessels, includ- 
ing rims and a third of the bowls, and a dozen shank and rib bones 
af an elk or a buffalo (plates xrtti, xiv). 

Three feet southeast of the cache were found the following objects: 

Six balls of clay, a ball of lime, a bone pestle, a small bone hoe 
or potter's tool, twelve pieces of granitic rock that had been burned, 
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four pieces of sandstone, and five pieces of an unburned pot. There 
was evidence of fire on the surface of the floor. 

On another ridge across the valley through which Ponca creek 
flows—five hundred yards south of Work No. 1—1 began Work 
No, 2 in the same manner, except that the trench was run too near 
the western rim of the site. Thinking that perhaps there was no 
cache in this site, I went to the northern side and trenched east and 
west ten feet, getting below the house floor, At three feet the floor 
was reached and the trench was being extended south of the center 
of the site when a small cache was encountered, the bottom of which 
was two feet below the house floor, where, beneath a stone the size 
of one's two fists, was found, nicely laid down, nine unnotched arrow- 
points, seven narrow flint knives of particularly fine workmanship, 
and three celt hatchets—one of diorite, one of greenstone, and the 
third a narrow implement of white flint, The diorite and flint hatch- 
ets were chipped, while the greenstone implement was ground. A 
large mother-of-pearl shell was also in the cache (plate xr1iv). 

Returning to the first trench I worked toward the center of the 
site, and on proceeding about two feet discovered the entrance to a 
cache, the bottom of which was eight feet below the surface of the 
circle and not more than three feet in diameter. From this cache 
the following articles were taken : 

Four arrowpoints, eight bivalve shells, four of which had been 
drilled through at the hinge; three shell beads drilled from each 
side (the shells and beads lay on the bottom of the cache among the 
fragments of a small pot); one oval shell ornament ; an egg-shaped 
pipe bowl; three large pieces of pottery, showing rim designs and 
lugs; four chipped blades, and a kernel of corn, somewhat parched 
(plates xri, xr). 

Work No. 5 was begun in a very unpromising circle, twenty-five 
feet in diameter, situated upon a steep slope of a ridge and about a 
hundred feet from the top of the hill, which rises to an altitude of 
hfty feet more. Thinking that perhaps the entrance would be upon 
the lower side, I began work on the south or up-hill side, but no 
cache was found, although a trench six by twelve feet was cut. 
Operations were next begun on the western side, and the cache was 
soon discovered. Bits of pottery were observed when the floor 
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was reached some three feet below the surface of the ground, and a 
section of a large bowlder of crescent shape was found. The next 
shovelful of carth brought out a fish made from a mother-of-pearl 
shell, the head being portioned off by incised markings on both 
sides, Eyes had been drilled part way through the shell, and near 





Fie. 45. — Shell pendant found in Work No, 4; natural size; 
(а, concave side } h, convex side. ) 


the dorsal fin a hole had been drilled evidently for the purpose of sus- 
pending the object as a pendant(Rip. 45), Another small shell that 
had been ground down to shape, and several large pot rims and sherds, 
including one lug, were found. This circle was situated on a bluff 
overlooking the old bed of the river. Works Nos, 1 and 2 were 
about a quarter of a mile back from the old stream bed. 
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At the summit of the ridge, a quarter of a mile south of Work No. 
3, operations were begun to the west of a circle 44 feet in diameter. 
The cache was soon found, but a single broken arrowpoint and a 
small potsherd were the only objects unearthed. The bottom of this 
cache was five feet below the floor level, and the house floor was 
three and one-half feet below the surface of the circle. 

This practically ended my spring work. 

The first of September of the current year I commenced work 
at the site in the northern limits of Florence by digging a trench, 
eight feet long and eight feet deep, on its western side. The result 
showed three periods of occupancy of the site, indicated by the 
finding of three distinct floors about eighteen inches apart. These 
floors were strewn with charcoal and with bits of flint and sherds, 
while the earth between them was packed hard and contained flakes 
of charcoal, 

The exposed situation of this site caused me to move my opera- 
tions back into the Ponca Creek district, so that the isolation might 
prevent others from destroying whatever ге- ! 
sults I might obtain if disturbed during my ЖҚЗ Tt 
absence. Consequently operations were re- ESN 
commenced where the excavations had been FS 
suspended in Work No.1. These consisted = 
of lengthening and widening the first ditch so 
as to cover more than half the entire circle. 
As this work progressed a bone gouge was 
uncovered which had been worn round and 
smooth atone end. This implement had been 
made by splitting the tibia of a deer or an 
antelope. A hole had been drilled through 
the bone, and the gouge shows two half-circles 
where the drilling tool had passed through 
(plate xu, 3). Another tube pipe, smaller 
than the first, was found (plate xri, 1); it P" 
still contained the carbonated lining, the result 
of long use. A fine flint blade, two scrapers, and a nicely sharpened 
flint knife were next found, and then a lug with a human face 
modeled upon its outer curve (fig. 46). The nose is large and 
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hooked, lips thin, chin receding, eyes round and staring, and over 
the latter two short horns protrude. The face is quite different from 
that of other pottery decorations that have come under my notice, 
All of these objects were found beneath the roots of a large oak 
tree that had grown from the right of the fireplace when facing west- 
ward. It was impossible to locate the posts that must have sup- 
ported the rafters of this dwelling. There was no sign, not even a 
slight discoloration of the earth, where the posts are supposed to 
have stood. Large and small drift spalls, nearly all of them frac- 
tured, were found scattered over the floor and beneath it. The ash- 
bed was more than a foot deep. 

All the house sites examined were at least a foot lower in the 
center than at the rim, and some were four feet deep. The same 
contour applied to the house floor, although where the circle was 
nearly filled with earth the saucer-shape of the floor beneath was 
more pronounced than on the surface. 

One of the difficulties-at first encountered was the meeting with 
three distinct types of dwelling sites: My object primarily was to 
carry on the work of exploration in sites, similar to those described, 
which offered surface evidences of being older than the others: 
One site, instead of being a circular depression, is a circular mound. 
In two of the latter opened and examined, no pottery was found, and 
each had in the center a fireplace in which were buffalo and deer 
bones, but no stone tools or chips. Another such mound produced 
crude flint implements, a little pottery, and what appear to be bits 
of hitman bones, the ends of which bear marks that are seemingly 
the incisions of human teeth. Some of the bones had been split 
and one had been incised, presumably with a flint blade. 1 was 
unable to finish the exploration of this site, but intend to do so when 

Pottery. — The pottery obtained in the caches and house sites 
hitherto described is of marked excellence. The tims of the vessels 
exhibit many decorative designs, and the bowls the marks of the 
grass paddle as well as smooth and incised surfaces. From Work 
No. 1, twenty-seven rims of more than a dozen different patterns 
were taken (fig. 47). Eight feet from the fireplace, in the south- 
western section of the circle, were a small hoe-shaped implement 
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made from a scapula, probably of an antelope; five balls of clay; 
two pointed splinters of bone, the sharpened ends of which show 
use: a dozen fired granite spalls, which could be easily crumbled 
іп the hand; and a ball of lime. Three of the clay balls are mixed 
with lime, probably for the purpose of tempering the clay. Lying 





Fic, 47, — Detail of rim designs, Work No. t. 


beside these objects were five pieces of an unfired pot. One of 
the clay balls retains what seems to be the imprint of the potter's 
fingernails, 

Nearly all the finished pottery is in a good state of preservation. 
No whole vessel was found. To one piece of very heavy pottery, 
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about two-thirds of a pot that would probably have held four gal- 
lons, one-half of the rim adhered. One piece, larger than a man's 
hand, appeared to have been rudely glazed. This sherd is of a 
reddish-orange color on the outside, and although it was accident- 
ally dropped upon a bare floor it did not crack, There appears to 
be almost as much granitic binder used in the ware as there is of 
clay. ص‎ 
Of the two tube pipes one is of dark bluish clay while the other 
is smaller and of much lighter color. The smaller or stem end was 
evidently placed between the lips of the smoker, the aperture 
through which the smoke was drawn being too small to admit of the 
insertion of a stem. 

The bead is of very light-colored clay and appears to have been 
made in two pieces fused together probably by fire. 

The pot lug decorated with the representation ofa human face 
is unique. The front view gives the impression of an owl, but the 
presence of the hooked nose, thin lips, and wide mouth, beneath 
which is a well-rounded but weak chin, rejects such an assumption, 
the only feature at all. resembling an owl being the two protuber- 
ances over the eyes, which, in an owl, range backward, while those 
on the lug incline forward. 

The pottery is well burned and was made in many sizes — the 
capacity of the largest pot was perhaps four gallons. One small 
neck of a pot, with an opening not larger than a common lead pencil, 
was found. Incised designs are sometimes found on sherds, while 
the marks of a grass-wound paddle are of frequent occurrence : but 
by far the larger number of sherds are devoid of markings and are 
finished smooth. he incised markings on the bowls of the pots 
could hardly be called designs; but those on the rims are of more 
systematic occurrence. 

Showing the sherds to a friend who was formerly a gold pros- 
pector, he called my attention to several small particles in many of 
them which looked like gold, and upon my request he extracted a 
few and submitted them to a test which proved beyond question 
that they are flake gold. The question of finding gold in these 
sherds is easily answered when one considers that the river bluffs at 
the base of which the aboriginals secured clay for pottery are within 
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a few hundred miles of gold-bearing mountains, and gold flakes are 
occasionally washed from the sand of both the Missouri and the 
Platte at the present day, it having probably come down in the sand- 
laden waters of these rivers during the annual spring floods, 

Stone Implements. ك‎ The flint used in the implement making is 
of several kinds. Some of the longer knives are made of a dark 
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flint, almost the color of obsidian, similar to that of implements 
found on both banks of the Mississippi near St Louis. Other flint 
resembles the native Nebraska kind found in nodules in many lime- 
stone ledges. 

The hatchet and several arrowpoints are made of a white or 
yellowish-white flint, much like the glossy white flint found in 
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The arrowshaft smoothers are similar in shape to those found in 
British Columbia, and are made of a reddish-orange Dakota sand- 
stone. The large stone, 4 by 5 inches, used for pointing bone 
implements, is of similar material. 

The materials of the diorite and greenstone hatchets arc from 
the glacial drift. 

Throughout the whole work spalls were encountered. Some 
are of diorite, while others, and by far the larger part, are of granitic 
rock, sandstone, or pink Sioux quartzite, the last being found in the 
drift in considerable quantities. Many quartzite spalls show fractured 
surfaces, as if rude implements had been in process of making, although 
quartzite implements were not found, Large numbers of quartzite 
chips, however, similar to those found by the writer on shop sites 
in other sections of the West, were encountered in every part of the 
floor. One of the last objects taken from Work No. 1 is a trap 
bowlder weighing a pound; this is oval in shape, measuring 4 by 234 
inches, and 134 inch thick. One side has been worked smooth, and 
the bowlder appears as if it might have been used in smoothing pot- 
tery. Other trap bowlders are irregular in shape and no use can 
be assigned to them. One resembles the blunt end of a small 

Bone Implements,— All the bone hoes and the smaller imple- 
ments, including the pestle, show evidence of having been subjected 
to hardening or tempering with fire. When first removed they 
were quite soft, but hardened rapidly and in three or four days 
began to split, necessitating the application of several coats of shellac. 

The needles, awls, and punches are similar to like objects found 
on a Mandan village site in North Dakota by an expedition from 
Harvard University in 1906, 

The so-called “bone"’ pestle is actually a piece of deer antler 
smoothed and beveled on each end: it is five inches long and an 
found near the clay balls and potter's tools, 

The elk horn referred to as having been sawed may have served 
!See Will and Spinden, The Mandans, Peabody AMurum Papers, wol m, 
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Among the articles procured in Work No. 1 is a pointed horn 
implement, the smaller end of which is the size of a lead pencil, 
while the opposite end is seven-eighths of an inch in diameter (fig. 49). 
The only use to which it can be assigned is that of flaking flints, 

Paint-stonz and Pot, — The  paint-stone referred to in the list 
of objects taken from Work No. 1 is an irregular block of sand- 
stone, little more than half an inch thick, with its surfaces some- 
what roughened. When found it was covered with dark red ocher, 
which, on being wet, stained the hands a much lighter 
shade. Considerable ocher is attached to both sides 
of the stone. 

The paint bowl consists of a sherd about three 
inches in diameter. A few drops of red paint still 
adhere to the outer surface, showing that the pigment 
had been used in liquid form, 

Parched Corn, — Two charred kernels of corn were 
found in Works Nos. r and 2. One of these is nearly 
entire, while the other is but a fraction of a grain and 
might have been some other seed. The larger grain 
differs from corn raised in the vicinity today, being 
much smaller, 

Charcoal! Flakes and Charred. Remains, — When 
once the floor of the dwelling was reached, flakes of 
charcoal were found, having the appearance of being 
mixed into the material of the floor. In one place 
was found what seemed to be the charred remains of 
a rope of some material. 

Character of House Floors. —The floors of the houses seem to 
have been tamped, being much more compact than the earth either 
above or beneath, and of a consistency resembling tough dough. 
At frequent intervals were brownish discolorations as if some article 
of skin had rotted away there. 

Pumice.— In all house sites were lumps of coarse-grained pumice 
which floats on water. In the burial mounds of the vicinity the 
writer has also found bits and rounded pieces of the same stone — 
evidence connecting the builders of one with the builders of the 
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ally can be found along its banks: Lewis and Clark speak of float- 
ing pumice, and other early travelers up the Missouri through 
North Dakota tell of seeing walls of this volcanic rock at one point 
along the stream. I found but a single evidence that the material 
had been used for sharpening implements, 

Caches, — The caches within the house sites are smaller in diam- 
eter near the top than at the bottom, the latter part flaring out some- 
what in the manner of a large earthen pot. The bottom of the caches 
are rounded, and the walls are almost as hard as fired clay. In the 
very bottom of each cache was a quantity of dust, or earth as fine 
as dust (not compact as at other points), in which were found smal! 
arrowpoints, Aint blades, shell beads, and flint fakes. In each case 
where the cache was found within the house circle it occurred close 
under the western wall, back of the fireplace and exactly opposite 
the entrance to the lodge, the latter in every instance facing the 
cast The apparent great age of the house sites renders a very 
accurate description almost impossible, but. as the work progressed 
from day to day, notes were made of the conditions as they were 
found. 

Fireplace. — The fireplace was in almost the exact center of the 
circle. In Work No. 1 the ash-bed was ten inches deep, beneath 
which were five inches of reddish loess about the consistency of 
‘soft brick. The bottom of the ash-pit was about a foot from the 
surrounding floor surface. No stones encircled the fireplace. As 
this is not a stony country, it is possible that the custom of encir- 
cling the fire-pit with stones, met with farther north, was not in vogue 
at the time of the occupancy of the dwellings, Very few objects 
were found in the immediate vicinity of the fireplace, which appeared 
to be about five feet in diameter. 

Dryness of Sites. — The rainfall in this section is slight com- 
pared with that of the Atlantic coast, and the elevated situation of 
the house sites affords excellent drainage. It is true the saucer- 
shaped depression tends to retain snow and rainwater; but only 
such as falls within the circle can percolate into the soil, and many 
times have I worked in the circles after several days of rain, finding 
the soil entirely dry beneath the grass roots, | 

Puseling Features of the Work.— There are some puzzling 
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features of the Ponca District work, and the conclusions reached 
tend to prove that the builders of these ancient houses were a seden- 
tary people, living in peace with whatever neighbors they had. The 
latter conclusion is based on the isolation of a number of large house 
sites throughout the northern part of Douglas county and the south- 
em part of Washington county. Among the house sites I have 
found groups of three, four, and five, while in other instances only a 
single house was found, the latter separated from any others by the 
distance of half a mile or more. Surely if there had been danger of 
attack by an enemy, these isolated dwellings would have been the 
ones to suffer most. It is probable that these houses were inhabited 
according to a communal system, and it may be that the larger 
dwellings housed twenty or thirty people ; but they were situated 
upon exposed and easily accessible sites and would have been at the 
mercy of any considerable foe. This deduction may be incorrect. 
A mile back from the river, beginning at a point the same distance 
northward from Florence, the Calhoun road cuts through a large 
house site. Half a mile north of this site, in a direct line, is 
another, and the same distance still farther to the north is a third, 
measuring ninety-two feet in diameter and at present four feet deep 
in the center. It is situated in a field that has been cultivated for 
many years, and it was probably much deeper before disturbed by 
tillage. About this site I have found excellent pottery, some finely- 
shaped projectile points and scrapers, as well as some very crude 
implements. There are four smaller circles surrounding the larger 
one within fifty yards. One mile north of the site last described is 
a large isolated circle, and there are at least a dozen more still 
farther north. All of these isolated sites are in a direct line north 
and south. 

All these sites are situated on the highest hills in their vicinity. It 
may be that these isolated dwellings were thus placed in order to 
guard the. larger aggregations of dwellings nearer the river valley. 

Several years of labor in the mounds and circles of this neighbor- 
hood lead to the conclusion that at the time the dwellings were 
occupied these loess hills were entirely devoid-of timber. To-day 
they are heavily timbered, or have been within the last few years. 
My assumption is that the timber grew up from the valley of the 
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Missouri. Only a few miles back from the river the vast plains of 
Nebraska begin, and continue to the mountain ranges of Wyoming, 
with occasional small forests along the streams. 

On the Iowa side of the Missouri, directly across the valley from 
Ponca Creek district, the hill slopes and the ravines are heavily tim- 
bered, but the hilltops bear no indication that they were ever cov- 
ered with trees, There are many settlers there to-day who followed 
the Indians in possession and declare the hills to have been never 
imbered, No roots or vegetal mold are found, the buff-yellow 
oess beginning at the very grass roots. Lewis and Clark speak of 
"bald-pated prairies" occurring where the same feature is noted 
to-day. 

Were these Nebraska hills barren of timber, the watcher on tlie 
highest hills, especially from the elevation of his housetop, could see 
for miles in every direction, and the erection of the older dwellings 
upon these eminences might have been with a view of providing 
the best possible lookout for game or for foe, 

Period of Occupancy — Conclusion. — The period of occupancy of 
the house sites can only be conjectured, but all evidence points. to 
their habitation many centuries ago. Twenty yards back of Work 
No. 1 the ground at present slopes away from the site and then rises 
again several hundred yards farther to the northwest. In all other 
directions the ground slopes somewhat precipitously from the site, 
and it cannot be said that the two feet of earth that has formed over 
the remains of the walls of the earth lodge may be accounted for by 
erosion from higher hills—there are none at this time, and the con- 
tour of the surrounding surface precludes such an assumption. 

Had a forest growth covered the site and its vicinity for a period 
of five hundred years, would the accretion of mold from decayed 
vegetal matter,have amounted to more than two feet? Jt is not 
at all likely that a forest has grown over this village site for five 
hundred or even for two hundred years. The recurrence of vast 
fires, such as have swept the timbered tracts even within the period 
since white men first settled in the country adjacent to the Missouri 
river, has been noted by explorers and travelers, and it seems 
reasonable that the two feet of earth, or a part of that amount, 
covering the house ruins has been carried there by the winds of 
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ages. In substantiation of this theory it is necessary only to state 
that there are some able geologists who are of the belief, based on 
extended research, that the entire loess deposit of one hundred and 
sixty feet or more is nothing more than “wind-blown sand" or 
deposit from dust storms. A leader in this opinion is Professor 
Bohemil Shimek of the University of Iowa, who has devoted years 
toa study of the loess formation in many different states and who 
recently read a paper on this subject before the Iowa Anthropo- 
logical Association. Some geologists say that under the conditions 
in which I have found these house circles it would require a century 
for one inch of earth to accumulate. If this theory be correct, then 
these dwellings were occupied as such two thousand years ago. 
Travelers declare that the thickest earth-lodge walls were of not 
more than eighteen inches, 

In concluding I would call the attention of archeologists.to the 
report on Thr Mandans by G. F. Will and H. ]. Spinden, published 
by the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, in August, 1906, 
and ask them to draw such conclusions as they may respecting the 
people who occupied the “buffalo wallows” of Douglas county, 
Nebraska. 
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THE UNITY OF SPEECH AMONG THE NORTHERN 
AND THE SOUTHERN DÉNE 


Bv A. G. MORICE 


The merest tyro in linguistic differentiations can tell at a 
glance a Polynesian dialect from any representative of the Slavonic 
or Germanic group of languages. The remarkable preponderance 
of vowel over consonant sounds in the former is as preat as the 
reverse is in the latter. These are, however, nothing but material or 
outward differences that do not affect the soul of a language. What 
the philologist is concerned with above all is its morphology, its 
process of word building, the rules that govern the relations of its 
component parts, and the particular alterations that may spring up 
as it splits into dialects. 

Taking as an instance the Dênê languages of North America, a 
close study of their characteristics will reveal the fact that they are 
at the same time monosyllabic and polysynthetic, agglutinative and 
inflective, much as these properties seem to be mutually self-exciud- 
ing. I have more or less adverted on these points in previous writ- 
ings.” My purpose in the present paper is not to enlarge thereon. I 
prefer to call the reader's attention to a particularity which, consid- 
ering the vast extent of the area occupied by the Déné family and 
the great isolation of several of its branches, I consider nothing short 
of wonderful: I mean the practical identity, the morphological and 
grammatical unity of all its dialects. 

From the arid wastes of Arizona and even the sunny plains of 
Mexico to the frozen deserts that confine the haunts of the Eskimo, 
the same roots, sometimes with unimportant vanations, quite often 
without an iota of difference, are used by members of tribes sepa- 
rated by a distance of more than two thousand miles, where aborigines 
alien in blood and language have ranged for unknown centuries. 
The same delicate and highly significant sounds occur in the dialects 
"See especially The Déné Languages, Jranuchions of the Canadian fnstitute, 
vol. 1, Toronto, 18*9. 
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of the former, whose terminology moreover is formed according to 
an identical process and whose grammar is remarkable for the simi- 
larity of its rules, 

But to fully appreciate this radical homogeneity the student must 
become imbued with the fact that, though the consonants contain the 
quintessence of the Dênê idioms, to the exclusion of the vowels, 
which vary as a matter of course from tribe to tribe, there are some 
among the former that are interchangeable throughout the entire 
family to the extent of being utterly undifferentiated by the natives, 
while others are invanable within the dialect they characterize but 
may change according to the various tribes. 

To the first class belong the correlated sonant and виго д апа у, 
dand t, gand $, as well as the exploded // апа £7. Thus the 
Déné ear can detect absolutely no difference between, for instance, 
dés, knife, and pés; déné man, and Maë; go, worm, and žo; Tia, 
posterior, and 4/4 Question any Dênê on the difference in the 
meaning of, say, the words debr, mountain sheep, and /epe, and he will 
assert that you are uttering exactly the same sound in both instances, 

To the second class belong the consonants, single or double, 
such as £ (or 4) and w (or v in the far north) ; c (s) and f; 't and 
"a; tand te, dw or ff; Fs and "Em, sometimes zz or simply '/,! 
While these remain invariable within a given tribe, they are mutually 
convertible from dialect to dialect, to the extent of becoming safe 
gauges in determining the sept or band to which the speaker belongs. 
The transmutability of these particular consonants is noticeable 
especially in the north, A few examples will illustrate my meaning: 


lake pia (Chilcotin ) mon (Sékanais) van (Loucheux) 


snare pit " mi? rud 

his, her gr- ci sur- T7 pue e 
leggings seë (Chippewayan) fee (Hare) 

long time га “ Jwa i 

vainly сил u frin i 


"In these and all aboriginal words quoted throughout this paper the apostrophe (") 
represents the click ; an inverted period ( *) stands for the hiatus; g (except in Navaho 
terms. reproduced from the writings of Navabo scholars, who assign to it the value of 
а strong aspiration) is identical with zu in tbe. English: cwre ; ¢ ts a peculiar sibilant /; 
ajs ibe è of the French je, £r, etc. ; / and 4 are intermediary between ; and ¢ and s 
and / respectively. 
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vein «ііі (Carrier) et" güse (Hare) 


inhabitant -Awe'fen ot Awot'gen (Sékanais) 
stone із? " Өле ( Hare) 
meat iren ы. сосн А. 

bone ! sen aa e en? "x 
sinews f sé ка "Ато ге 
breasts "nd и. ‘foe “ 


All of these interchanges are common in the north. The letters 
they affect are therefore co-affin, and in terminological comparisons 
this fact should never be lost sight of. 

The ¢ of one tribe will even occasionally become » with another ; 
ex.: fa, eyes, in Séekanais: sa for the same in Carrier, Chilcotin, 
etc, A êl may also either appear Erk to some transcribers, or be 
really so modified by a strange tribe: Chilcotin дом, бге; Chippe- 
wayan and Hare £rhew, But in no case that I know of willa s 
(= 2+ й) Бе converted into a common /, or a 4k (= +a harsh 4) 
into a common 4, any more than a click can disappear from the 
word it affects, though its less essential elements may otherwise be 
altered to suit the requirements of a particular dialect. The reader 
is likewise requested to bear constantly in mind those fundamental 
laws of the northern Déné phonology. 

But what of the south? What can I know of the Déné of the 
United States, the Apache and the Navaho, the Hupa and the other 
remnants of tribes on the Pacific coast, with whom I am not person- 
ally acquainted? How could I speak of their idioms without invit- 
ing the charge of presumption? This objection, which is but natural 
and may seem unanswerable to an outsider, was forcibly brought to 
my notice by the remark of a reviewer animadverting on criticisms of 
my own concerning a work which deals with one of those southern 
dialects. Dr A, F, Chamberlain, in a review of the Déné languages 
published in the Année linguistique of Paris, says: “Father Morice’ 
strictures on Mr Goddard's work seem to the reviewer too dogmatic, 
since the critic is not himself an expert in Hupa which Mr Goddard 
has studied їн Joco." 1 

While I cannot by any means consider myself warranted in draw- 
ing the line between what is an excess and what is a defect of dog- 

\ American Anthropologist, val. Ix, по. 2, p. 400. 
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matism, especially when my own judgment is at stake, I cannot 
help thinking that had my worthy friend been aware of the wonderful 
uniformity in essentials of the Déné languages which it is the object 
of this paper to bring into relief, he would have hesitated to make 
this criticism. It would be much more agreeable to let it pass 
unchallenged; but then Philology would be the loser to the extent 
of its remaining unacquainted with a fact which I consider well 
worth a few moments’ consideration. 

We are confronted here, not with a question of personal right or 
wrong — which may well be overlooked — but with the fact that a 
patient investigation of some nine or ten Dene dialects during the 
last thirty years or so has impressed on my mind the wonderful 
similarity in morphology throughout that linguistic family, which I 
fancy entitles one who has acquired a speaking knowledge of several 
of its idioms to write with some degree of confidence of those he 
has not actually studied." 

When the late Dr Washington Matthews published his invalu- 
able Mountain Chant, two things impressed me irresistibly from a 
philological standpoint: the great similarity of the root words men- 
tioned in his Navaho texts with their equivalents in the north, and 
the fact that this similarity would have become a perfect identity but 

1 рг Goddard says in a late paper that *' the people occupying the southern portion 
of the territory which [es west of the Rocky mountains have received the attention of 
Morice who has published extended accounts of them'’ ( Assimilation to Environment 
as lilustrated by Athapaskan Peoples, in Congréy /ntermational des Américanssdes, 
vol. 1, Québec, 1907). As the appositeness of my contentions such as embodied in this 
paper depends considerably on the extent of my Déné studies, I may be permitted to 
remark that the area covered by the natives of whom I have personal knowledge is 
much more extensive than this wuthor scems to suspect. 1 have lived among the Déné 
who range between Teslin lake in the Yukon and the Lillooet mountains, that is between 
51° апа бї” М. lat, and have collected extensive dictionaries or briefer vocabularies not 
only of the Chilcotin, Carrier, Sékanais, and Babine idioms, bat even of tbe Nahanais of 
the far north. Of the latter I have a grammar which I printed myself, and = vocabulary 
partly in print, without counting a number of texts still in manuscript, Могеотет, five 
years ago I published in Transactions of the Camadian Jmstitefr, The Nah-ane and 
their Language. Now, the Nahanals can hardly be said to occupy ‘‘the southern por- 
tion of the territory which lies west of (he Rocky mountains," Finally, I have bad per- 
sonal intercourse with Пері from the eastern side of that range, the Beavers, the Sarcee, 
and even representatives of the Mackenzie tribes 1n each case their language has been 
the chief object of my investigations, Simple justice to the subject of these pages has 
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for the lack of a few delicate though none the less important sounds 
common to all the other Déné idioms with which I am familiar. 
Being. by experience aware that these usually escape the notice of 
the uninitiated, I surmised, somewhat hesitatingly, that the tran- 
scriber must have overlooked them, To arrive at the truth in this 
important matter, | wrote the following in a tentative way more than 
sixteen years ago: “Shall Î confess in this connection that the irregu- 
larity of some radical and, in a the other dialects, unchangeable 
consonants entering into the composition of those words would lead 
me to suspect that such delicate, but very important, sounds as fs, 
4, f, may possibly have escaped the notice of the compiler? Those 
and many other terms in the said Mountain Chant are, in other 
respects so similar to synonyms from the Northern Dénc dialects as 
to hardly leave me any other way of explaining away the discrepan- 
cies between, for instance, the Navajo roots Nos. 3, 76, 84, 185 and 
327,' and their equivalents in the other dialects,'' ? 

At that time, at least, I was not “too dogmatic," for I imme- 
diately added : “If I am mistaken in my assumption, these altera- 
tions of essential consonant sounds afford the comparative philologist 
data well worth some moments of study," 

In the work cited Matthews had written with a common / such 
words as si, mountain ; 4ifsoi, yellow ; la£ái, white, etc.; without 
click, the terms for now, '£ar; arrow, ‘ka ; on, '&; cloud, ‘kos, 
сіс.; without the harsh guttural, those for fire, thon; for young 
man, isiléhe ; and without the guttural, or any sign for the lingual 
explosion, the term for woman, which, in the north, requires both 
(f 'cikhe). 

The Mountain Chant was published in 1887, anda marked copy 
of my strictures on the rendering of the aboriginal words in it was 
sent to the author as soon as published. Exactly ten years after the 
appearance of the former, Matthews’ Nanako Legends was issued, 
in which, though disclaiming any pretensions at too scientific a 
transcription of the texts or occasional native words therein? their 
compiler introduced the sibilant l (F) against the absence of which 

V'These numbers refer to groups of radi ei “че 

Unt Root, Troms Cams fess rol М MY woabalary of Dinê root 

* Memoirs American Folk-lore Socirty, vol, ү, р. $, 
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I: had protested, though he still neglected the no less important 
click and the characteristic sh. 

In his beautiful Night Chan/, published in 1g02,' Dr Matthews 
went a step farther, and occasionally noted this double consonant in 
terms which likewise contain it in the north, such as Z/ra-, water (in 
composition) ; pitta, among, and derivatives ; while he scrupulously 
reproduced all the f sounds. 

Was not this an implicit admission that I was right in my 
remarks, even though I had never studied Navaho on the spot? 

But there now comes a recent and conscientious student of that 
dialect in the person of the Rev. Fr. Leopold, O.F.M., who admits 
unbidden, nay probably unaware of my cominents on Matthews’ 
first writings, the all-important clicks and #4 (which he writes tg) in 
the first chapter of a Navaho grammar which | now have before me. 
And it should not be forgotten that this gentleman, who has already 
written much on the Navaho, is studying their language in /oce and 
with a view of acquiring a perfect speaking knowledge of it. 

Nor ts this all. In 1887 the late Dr G. M. Dawson, Director 
of the Geological Survey of Canada, published an essay on the 
western Nahanais,! followed by a vocabulary of their dialect which 
he kindly sent me for emendation and correction, if any should 
prove necessary, Dr Chamberlain will please remember that at that 
time I had not had anything to do with the Nahanais. Yet my 
acquaintance, not only with other dialects, but with the morphology 
and the phonology of the whole family — with those linguistic traits 
which I had so far found to pervade all its branches east and west — 
emboldened me to point out many inaccuracies which were embodied 
in an appendix to a paper in the fransactions of the Canadian /nsit- 
tute, ? 

By referring thereto, the reader will perceive that my strictures 
bear on precisely the same stumbling-blocks as those 1 have already 
mentioned in connection with the Navaho dialect. But when after- 
ward I made a special trip to the home of those Indians, I found 
that not one of my criticisms of Dawson's vocabulary was amiss. 1s 

Memoirs of ike American Museum af Natural History, vol. WL 

1 Report on an Exploration in the Yudun Diütrig, Montreal, 1888, 

"The Use and Abuse of Philology, Zrams Com. Jmi., vol, vi, 
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not that enough to impress one with the fact that the characteristics 
of the Déné languages are essentially the same north and south, and 
that when the contrary would seem to be the case with a particular 
dialect expounded by a new scholar, the fault for the apparent 
disparity lies with the latter, not the former? 

At the Congress of Americanists held last year at Quebec, a 
learned member of the same, who has studied racial differentiations 
more from the physica! standpoint than through the intellectual life 
of the people such as is evidenced by their languages, seemed sur- 
prised at my assurance in speaking of the Navaho as Dené, while 
those aborigines are, he said, physiologically so different from the 
Apache. No doubt they are now a more or less mixed people, but 
even though there seem to be among them at least two very dis- 
tinct types of physique, one of these appears to me unmistakably 
Déné. Moreover, I have the photographs of many Navaho to 
whom I am ever tempted to give names familiar to me, as their 
features recall so vividly those of several of Carriers and Chil- 
cotin friends. To facilitate comparison, even with very limited mate- 
rial, let my honored friend — who, I hope, will read these lines — 
only glance at the picture of Mariano in Matthews -Narako Legends, 
and that of the Carrier fisherman in my own History of the Northern 
Interior of' British Columbia, The age of the two individuals is evi- 
dently not the same; yet were there ever two brothers who bore 
closer resemblance ? 

But we must not forget that in America language is the safest 
guide to racial differentiation. The following list of root words, 
whose elements are extracted, not from a dictionary or even a 
vocabulary, but from very short texts and casual references in the 
works of Matthews and Fr Leopold, ought to satisfy the most ex- 
acting scholar, not only as to the racial identity of the Navaho with 
the Déné of the north, but even as to the racial unity of the dialects 
I know, the speech of the Apache differs but little from that of the 
Navaho. 
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NAVAHO NORTHERN ПенЕ NAVAHO NORTHERN ОЁМЁ 
do, fish fo (Carrier) | aif, four йй (Chilco- 
dit, smoke et | tin) 
aA, horse AR, dog" fanj, many (pers.)  ume(Carrier) 
ee (?) feet Ёла ‘fa, arrow "Fra" 
yd, louse yd kar (?), husband &he (do.) 
ya, sky ya ‘kos, cloud "tos 
yë, son (of father) уй” dei’, mountain аза? 
ffo, grass ide thin, road thén (Chilco- 
f' dot, rope Pdl tin) 
fs, stone tie del, crane fel 
fi, leaf (of a conifer) ‘ad pet, drowsiness pet, pad 
ad, wife at m^, earth тіп (Chilco- 
md, eyes -Aa tin); in 
-se, mouth -3ё compos, m- 
“dit, belly -fæi mi, mind ni 
«rf, flesh -ii (Babine) | dakar, sweet (to 
- tan, leaf (decidu- taste) бейе"! Car- 

ous tree) - fan rier) 
“de, nest "te nil with thee ne? (Chilco- 
-dagha, beard (lit. tin) 
lip-hair) -fara (do.) bil, Jif, with him bel, yer 
dine, man, people dênê, dinè yr, ye, it 
debe, sheep fepe (moun- | de, with (instru- 
tain sheep) ment) be 
thada, shore (lit. ‘kat, how ‘kad (Babine) 
water-edge) thaga (do.) | -£ye/and nikel, broad. -/Ae/ and 
ein, bow айлап (old nthe! 
Carrier,now | mes’ čas, cold nes! kas 
aru) пісі, far off пета 
afia, bottom atia yuia, above yuto 
tha, three (things) sha (do.) yuya, below yuyo 


l'The horse having replaced the dog in Navaho economics, the former has usurped 
the name of the latter, which is nowadays nothing more than A-é&aw, ‘horse excrement,’ 
to the proud southerners. 

© The hiatus indicated by the dot may have escaped the notice of Matthews. This 
сап be ascertained by prefzing to those words a possessive pronoun. For instance, "“ his 
wile" should be ¢-af in Cartier, were it not for the initia) hiatus that gives a separate 
form to the pronominal prefix, pr-"as. 

! The ¢ in such words is hardly perceptible even in the north, and will be discerned 
only after years of atudy. 
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NAVAHG NORTHERN Рене NAYAHO NORTHERN DÈNÈ 
гіз, this (15) сіп neséin, I am пеійп 
yina-, round it yena- niliR, it flows nimii 
yika (?), for it nami f, it stretches 
( desire) yekha (do.) across nas (t 
saka (?), it lies (in niya, he arrived ninya 
a receptacle) sekha (do.) | 2227, his little onê Aeyaze 
ythat (7), daylight yethaih 


In the above list an interrogation mark (?) follows such of the 
Navaho words as I am inclined to believe should have their guttural 
sound more emphatic than is indicated in the works of the southern 
transcribers. As to the initial hyphen (-), it represents a prefix, a, 
œ, denotive of generality which disappears in compounds. Ex: 
ena, eyes (of any living being) ; sna, my eyes; nena, human eyes; 
murstzih-na, owl eyes, 

But to get an adequate idea of the remarkable similarity of the 
southern with the northern dialects, one should not lose sight of the 
peculiar system of transmutation, which more than doubles the num- 
ber of practically homonymous equivalents. Thus, for Instance, the 
Navaho e (sh) is very generally replaced by sin the north. Ex. : 


Navano NORTHERN Dink Navaito NORTHERN Оён 
ei, I л | аіл, bone e sar 
ca, sun ға mi сі, wind nif" sí 
сас, black bear sas таға, I walk пағға 
cil, with me re? tela, | made ala, esla 
éec, knife, iron bés dieni, | said dissi 
£a, beaver tia ffetcin, wild onion 
Hean, dung fran (lit. grass-stinks)  /o/rém (do.) 
fe, towards Pss 


Strange to say, this convertibility works both ways, as the double 
consonant /c of the northerners is almost invariably replaced by £s 
inthe south, Ex.: 





NAYAHO NORTHERX D£w£ NAVAHO NORTHERN Denk 
iso, big (augmenta- | atsile, younger 
tive) tea, (do. ) | brother atcele 
ise, tail ted trithe(?), young Гле, young 
Hin, stick fein man men 
nid, big (adj.) nicd (do.) 
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On the other hand, the ¢: or dz of the north is occasionally 
converted into tein the south. Thus, the Navaho say fw when 
the northerners have fein (day) ; fea (ears) for fea, etc.; while the 2 
of the northern tribes is almost without exception transformed into 
J inthe south. Ex.: 


МАҮАНО Моктнкян Пезі NAVAHO NORTHERN Dink 
fez}, firewood (385 ij, his corpse be-zr 
уау, young (of parent) yas niyo, beautiful "ezHun 


Another form of transmutation that adds to the number of terms 
identical in both divisions of the family is the commutability of ғ 
and y, In the north we say /eyén, shaman ;. -rém his or htr song, 
while the Navaho and the Apache have it respectively diigin' and 
тн. 

If we add to the above such words as the Navaho 4¢(?), fire ; 
4in(?), house (northern Déné 44en and A4eA), we shall obtain a 
uniformity of speech that will, I fancy, entitle one who has thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the make-up of the dialects of one division 
to speak with some degree of confidence of those of the other, 

This uniformity was, down to a comparatively recent date, even 
more striking, For instance, the Carriers of the north say for six, 
?Ea-fha, 'on both [hands] it is three,’ and for eight, ('ée-trage, 
—teRge is fiñ in. Chilcotin — that is, ‘on both [hands] it is four,’ 
Now, let us listen to one of my southern correspondents: "I have," 
writes Fr Leopold, “repeatedly taken your Dene roots and com- 
pared them with the root words of their own [Navaho] language, 
which caused many an exclamation of surprise, and much smiling 
and commenting. One day, I went through the numerals with some 
old men. In modern Navaho six and eight are Aafgd (Kalkê) and 
бей. When I read out your words for the same figures, an old 
man smiled, clapped his hands, and said: af’ £e-tgd, al ke-di, adding 

i Matthews and others translate this word "holy," thereby giving expression to an 
iden which I dare say is entirely foreign to the mind of the aboriginal Tinê. In the 
north, song and magic are correlative notions, which are expressed by the same word, cin 
or cim — yím or pin in compounds Thus, shigis, whatever may be its real meaning 
among the modem Navaho, originally stood for ** he that is possessed of supernatural or 
magical powers'' The Carriers still have a verb which vividly recalls (hat meaning: 
бггуіт, ‘Таш а singer" (İL ¢. possessed by magic) ; /fmyém (2d pers.) ; бшуёп — d pin. 
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that that was the way the old Navajos used to pronounce those 
figures," ! 

I am well aware that the corpus delicti in my case is interference 
with the studies of a Hupa, not a Navaho, scholar. What precedes 
must, however, stand at least as some sort of preparatory argument, 
showing without the possibility of cavil the remarkable uniformity 
of the Dene phonetics and morphology under various climes. It 
must also point out the chief difficulties that have so far proved 
stumbling blocks to the majority of new students, north and south, 
Is it probable that rules which govern the speech of all the other 
tribes, however distant they may be one from another, should be 
set at naught just by one branch of the family, which is nearer to 
the cradle of the race, and that those delicate sounds and morpho- 
logical intricacies that were pointed out by such a philologist as Dr 
Franz Boas” should suddenly disappear in one particular case? Of 
course, this is possible, but I hardly think it likely. 

Yet I may as well confess that the Hupa dialect, as rendered by 
Dr Goddard, differs more from the northern idioms than does either 
Navaho or Apache, The tribe, being much less powerful, has 
apparently yielded with more readiness to the influence of environ- 
ment" Nevertheless, it is unmistakably Déné in its language, and as 
‘such I fail to see how it could have done away with those essential 
characteristics, the lingual explosions or clicks, the zi (= / + 4) and 
the #4, which we find everywhere. Nor can it have entirely dis- 
carded those grammatical and morphological peculiarities which are 
distinctive of the linguistic stock throughout. That it has not the 
sequence will amply prove. To commence with the terminological 
affinities, I present a list of words extracted from Dr Goddard's own 
texts" with their equivalents in the north. 

' Letter of January 24, 1906. 

"Tenth Report on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada, in Af. Brit A.A.S In 
the Twelfth Report Dr Bosa has himself short Chilcotin vocabulary which contains the 
same inaccuracies thet I have found in the works of al! transient students of the Dené 


thelr communications with them is now admitted to huve been devoid of £ . 
“Hope Texts, (iste. af California Pub., Ат. Archeel, and Ethmol., vol. t, pt 2, 
1904. 


*Powesy contention that the Hupa compel all their tributaries to speak Hupa in 
foundation. 
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НОРА Коктнккч Піне HUPA NORTHERN DéNk 
& (?), cloud ‘a | min, thou nin 
es (?), sort of fish now, we nrónm (Chilcotin) 
trap "iti | ^, one с 
at (?), wife “at лай, two( things) s2£A( Babine,do. ) 
“A, dog aR namin, two "nang, manam 
ét, smoke f (pers. ) (do. ) etc. 
а, hands іа nadin, twice падал 
“id, сус E dan, many fan (Chilcotin) 
“A, face -nin mela, some marllarh 
іг, stone, (i£ mi-nim,itsmonth ; 
ya, louse уа season ! РТР тем 
тйлй, lake тип те, іп ne 
rhay, winter rhet ye, that пуй 


rhaif, burden rA yided, above уе 


f'/o, grass ге yinæk, south” yen, upstream 
Eos, bulb kus, species of | yida, east угаа, downstream 

bulbous plant | yi/;-, down yetteen (do. in the 
/ón, mouse tiim (Chilcotin) direction of 
Aon, fire than water) 


-Ahen, husband — -£Arn ( Chilcotin) 


fê, daughter £s 
défe, younger ris (Babine) 


ma-, apain, (in 
composition) sa- (do.) 
-naé, in presence 


sister of -naf 
ge, worm ge -ã, for; ех: ла, 
"fen, leaf “fan for thee uL; "MI 
mif, belly il, - pue! ma, ya, for him ma, ya 
sats, black bear sas faa, along time 4а” 
dje, pitch dé mira, far off тұта 
ayo, now dyugu (Loucheux) | edie, without "edin 


diso, blue"! feliso, yellow 
ізгі ат, white — fsé-Itrar aien, he did Гел 
stone тетт (2), І вее mitin 


‘In à footnote Dr Goddard gives the phrase ‘its face" as the literal rendering of this 
compound, apparently unaware of the fact that in Déné sin (in the north, mas, mam or 
мен, по4 мін, ілсе) means "season," ‘month,’ as affecting the appearance of the ground. 
See Petitot’s Dictionary at Seion, Aeir. 

* This and all other similar words are given no very fined meaning in Goddard's Tiss. 
In the north they refer strictly to. bodies of water, thongh they are occasionally, yet im- 
properly, used to designate the points of the compass. 

' Blue, green, and yellow are not clearly differentiated among the Dênê. Interroga- 
tion marks express doubt as to the correctness of the spelling. 


nin, earth nón 
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Hura NORTHERN. DÈN | HUFA NORTHERN Dixi 
nadil, they walk пай? of tree) пайга 
sia, become selten nillin, it flows niniin 
заа (?) lying! saan угіуәб, he blew угіпуші 
nindas, thou art yiskhan, daylight yorkhath 

heavy nimtaz feenciyar, he went 
nádaa (?) stand- out fceninya 
ing (speaking 


If there is in the Déné or in other American languages a set of 
terms that is of paramount importance, it is that of the verbs, and 
in the structure of the verbs nothing can compare from a philological 
standpoint with that radical part which contains in itself the very 
essence of the word. "These verbal roots form generally the last 
syllable of the term, and nothing can so well bring home to the 
reader the perfect similarity of the Hupa with the northern Реле 
dialects as the following list of radical desinences which are identi- 
cal in the north and in the south, save for the unimportant (northern) 
variations occasionally noted within parentheses : 


-H, «3 (-*at, -'a), position of single | -mem, fulness 


objects “yo, blowing with the breath 
-tha, position in a receptacle -Aha (haih), dawning 
-da, station, sitting -khet, buying 
-yem, standing on one's feet -"Elurt, questioning 
-ya, -yar, locomotion on two feet -fen, becoming 
Гаі, floating - fas, gashing 
-we (= M), natation -fa/, dreaming 
-mas, rotation -pit (gèt), fear 
-maz, motion in general -/os, sleighing 
-af (7a/), manducation "as, whipping 
-mam, drinking sif, pounding 
Ite (lef, lef), urinating -sel (Jæ), relation to heat 
tau ('fo), lying iff (and -27), awakening 
‘af, springing, dashing is (ets, -tes'), twisting 
“kat (Are), poorness in flesh -' fen, action in general, etc. 


In the face of this wonderful similarity, nay perfect identity, the 
evidence of which is faithfully recorded when the sounds are clear 


‘Not * standing’ ax Goddard has it, p. 110. (mn the following page he gives it as 
the equivalent of *lying there.’ 
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and easy of detection, can it be said that there is nothing abnormal 
in the omission of the clicks or of the aspiration in the sounds #4 
and 44, which enter into the composition of the following words ? 


Нора (7) NORTHERN Déwik Нора (7?) NORTHERN Denk 

ita, bone f sen -fts, over Pas 
„ісіп, toward it — -se, -P sam veh, between -Mak 
isa, dish, basket sar | fits, cane thets, thas 
fs, kissing “f' sus fin, trail then 
“їйї, falling TE ta, three( things) /ha, fhakhe (do.) 
Icin-nilivar, he ar- fat-ten, three 

rived (at a body ( pers. ) fhanan (do.) 

of water) I s-ninya -fel, broad Ael 
bai, after - ke “Ға”, kicking -{Ааё 
-&rf, on Фат -tek, counting -fhe, hek 
‘ef, now here selin, | lay down seths 


ізін, bow adt n 
«taf, navigation йе 


iek-kau, fat баз ker 
"ifo, slashing, heo 





fo, water the -byas, sudden 
-fa, father “йа break ат 
-fa, among «tha, -therh etc., etc. 


Goddard has three or four of the words which are affected by 
the lingual explosion rendered by an italic f, when that is the letter 
on which it falls. He also spells with a special letter (+) many of 
those which in the north are noticeable for the reinforced guttural 
sound ёй. As to the th (= f + A), neither his volume of texts nor 
his valuable study on the morphology of the Hupa contains one or 
any equivalent transcription. Considering that the second element 
of that double consonant (A) is hardly perceptible to an English- 
speaking student, who may himself add unaware some sort of aspira- 
tion between his z's and the following vowel, it may be objected 
that the difference between that double consonant and the common 
fis too trifling to be taken into consideration. The following terms, 
taken respectively from the speech of the same tribe, ought to unde- 
ceive such easy-going linguists. 

! Most. Carriers, for instance, perceive such an aspiration in the word ** town," which 
they pronounce **thowa"" in imitation, they think, of the strangers among them. 
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аза, lips afa, father & fa, feather 
fo, above fho, water "fo, Dest 
terk, high up -therh, among "ferh, pocket 
térh, edge (of a high place). 4érh, bottom (of the water) '/érá, raw 
fek Fî well, now Î -fhek, break -" ek, suction, 
wit, its horns wikê, he shall lie down u' fé, he shall 
possess 
ninii, incandescent ninthi, thou liest down nîr" tî, thou 
pullest 
i? what? thi, road 
tef, crane thed, berry basket 
tar, driftwood thes, cane 
far, famine «hat, father-in-law 
fers, from above tis, blunt-headed arrow 
fepe, mountain sheep fhepe, much, very 
fila, that which thila, perhaps 


Compare also : eters’ ten, I work for myself, and athers'ten, I start 
working for the first time, and such other Carrier phrases as Ziff 
tá tart, himself shall smoke, and 4ef'sar/ thaf'sark, his own hat is 
liable to be shot off, wherein the difference of meaning is due en- 
tirely to the presence of the A sound after the ў 

I have a similar list at hand to demonstrate the necessity of 
distinguishing between 4 and &k. I hope the reader will not need 
it to become convinced of that important difference. T also deem it 
unnecessary to add to the above a list of the incomparable guid pro 
quos which may result from the overlooking of the click or lingual 
explosion, as I published one, not long ago, in Anthropos. More- 
over, its effect on the sense of a word has just been noted in the 

If it is for having called attention to the absence of these all-im- 
portant distinctions that I am now accused of having been too dog- 
matic, I am afraid I cannot plead repentance to obtain the pardon of 
my fault, especially as, instead of pronouncing boldly on the merits 
of the case, I merely asked, ** Would it be presumption to suppose 


! Vol. 0, pp. 198-99. 
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that there is here an error of hearing or of transcribing ?"' If these 
have really disappeared from the speech of the Hupa, I consider 
that we are face to face with a most remarkable, and I would fain add, 
unprecedented linguistic phenomenon. 

I repeat that, so far as | know, the Dené 7f will occasionally 
change with the tribe of the speaker, becoming, for instance, fe 
among the Sékanais (Carrier shi-thi, big water; Sékanais /сй-41), 
or wh and /g— practically the same as /&, though perhaps more 
emphatic — among the eastern Déné and the Navaho respectively. 
I am told that it even degenerates into a + among the Lipan ;* but 
as to becoming converted into a common f, I know of no such case. 

As usual, a particular system of consonantal commutability adds 
not a little to the similarity between Hupa and any of the northern 
dialects, That system, however, is in keeping with the greater in- 
dividuality of the former, and while it admits, for instance, of the 
transformation of the # into # common to most cognate idioms, it 
affects also letters which nowhere else undergo any such changes. 

Les Langues dénées,'! in £* Ammée Finguitique, vol, n, p. 238. In myreview of 
сн Text, [thought 1 had treated their transcriber with more leniency than my own 
confréres Frs. Petitot and Legoff, and had scarcely conformed, im connection with his effort, 
to the m nay blunt severity, which characterizes the pahlication for which 1 
was writing (see, for instance, the article on the Basque Languages in vol. 1 of the same), 
and which was implicitly asked of me. The only unqualified criticism 1 made of the 
Huge Texts is the following : ** Certaines erreurs évidentes se sont aussi glissées dans son 
travail, et c'est merveille, en. vérité, que ses 272 pages de textes et de traductions n'en 
contiennent pas davantage. Ainsi page 315, ligne 8, &min-mnii-te veut dire * mon corps 
el non pas ‘ma médecine’; page 254, ligne 17, mif devrait étre traduit ‘avec toi," 
au lieu de *pour vous'" Troth bids me repeat these assertions ; will Dr Goddard deny 
that they are founded on fact? On the other hand, I would be extremely sorry if any 
words of mine should in the least detract from the real worth of that gentleman's studies, 
to which I have repeatedly testified in the incriminated review itself, Yet, there may be 
same who will be tempted to distinguish between the researches of a student who goes to 
a tribe of Indians to acquire a theoretical knowledge of their most intricate language and 
those of a man who, for a quarter of a century, has lived with several cognate tribes so 
as to become one. of them, to spenk nothing but their dialects, to think es they do and 
through the same medium ; of a man who came to publish several volumes for their own 
че їп а system of writing whith made phonetical and grammatical errors an 
bility. Bearing in mind the marvelous similarity of those idioms in the north and in the 
south, anybody placed in such a position, even though blessed with very common lin- 
guistic aptitudes, should, it seems to me, be able to know something even of those he 
cannot speak himself. 

"Letter from Dr Goddard, January 25, 1907. 
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In the first place, the sibilant sounds s (or even z) and ¢ (si) are 
converted into Aw or ww by the Hupa, and the Hupa alone. Ex.: 


NORTHERN Denk Hora NORTHERN DÉNÉ Hora 
si, T дәге re-effo, my salmon о-о 
sa, sun Азға puz, his name Д-ге 
fef, with me: Ati? naushé, let me swim across want 
cin, song Awin “уаз, sign of diminutive Dau 
га, only Aarne - és, coal -' еш 


Then we have the £s of the northerners, the zc of the Navaho, 
transformed by the Hupa into the unwieldy few. Ex.: 


NORTHERN Dini HurA | NORTHERN Dink HurA 
fa, grandmother істе Lies, firewood ' leute 
fre, crying hem fsal, toad fewal (?) 
fan, excrement femen 


On the other hand, the £c of the north and ts of the south often 
become + among the Hupa. Ех. : 


NORTHERN Dirê Hora NORTHERN DENE Ниға 
cé, tail -Ee fcu, also жүй 
trin, stick aif fcél, younger brother “hil 

Lastly, the Hupa likewise change r into w. Ex. - 

NomTruEkR« Disk Hora | NokruERN DfENÉ HUFA 

seren, from me Ated-tew8 unlkran, like "etit n 
serenfan, my son-in-  Aeo-mwrmdam | ушке, he killed 

law him торе 

ierat, one. ( pers.) бішиней (б0.) | edetres, he bores a 
hole уены 
rüía:, yesterday witch пачка, ће 


shook himself алатта? 


If now, passing from the phonetics and the chief radicals we 
come to the material structure and even the grammatical rules of the 
Hupa dialect, we will find that both conform wonderfully to those 
of the north. It is the same system of word formation, even in its 
very particularities, Thus, to give an instance, the notion of aid is 
rendered by Ajwi//an-, milau- (which bear a close resemblance to 
*my hand,' 'thy hand,' etc.), followed by the verb determining the 
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kind of help rendered. Among the Carriers, these prefixes are the 
same (taking into account the transmutability of the consonants), 
sia-, nla-, etc, The compounding of monosyllables is identical north 
and south, even with regard to given words. The Carriers say for 
tears -xa-ferl-fha', ‘eyes-posterior-water’; the Hupa have it -«a- 
kcet-to [tho]. To express the act of getting married, the former say 
of a man a-'4 (contraction of *2/-a"4i, a wife he has). The Нира 
similarly say «'f- fen. 

In Hupa, as well as in Carrier and in Sékanais, the few plurals 
that exist for the terms of relationship are in Rat p the possessive 
case changes the sibilant / (f) into a common /, and adds a desi- 
nential e; the possessive pronouns are formed according to the 
same principle of prefixing to the noun the initial consonant proper 
to each personal pronoun; our relative pronouns are replaced by 
a monosyllable preceding the verb, as in the eastern Dene, ete. 

But we need not pursue further our parallelism. The Hupa 
dialect, though encumbered by many foreign words, is essentially 
Déné All the other Déné languages, without exception, are re- 
markably similar in their phonetics and morphology. Under the 
circumstances that prompted these pages, I leave it to the reader to 
draw the natural conclusion. 


BgrrisH COLUMBIA. 


AN ANCIENT PERUVIAN EFFIGY VASE EXHIBITING 
DISEASE OF THE FOOT 


By ALBERT 5. ASHMEAD 


The accompanying reproduction, from a photograph, of a speci- 
men of Peruvian pottery, represents without doubt a diseased con- 
dition of the sole of the foot as well as of the upper lip. In former 
writings on Peruvian earthenware vessels I have claimed that the 
amputation of the feet represented on so many of them was due to 
a disease:typified on the faces of many of the images by loss of the 
upper lip and the nose — an eating disease to whose attacks the 
feet also were doubtless susceptible, In all the images I have had 
the opportunity of studying, I have found always amputation of both 
feet. In each of two cases, one foot had been cut off, while the 
condition of the other could not be ascertained as the man was 
represented as sitting on it. Dr R. Lehmann-Nitsche, of La Plata 
Museum, La Plata, Argentina, has published an account of one 
image (not beyond question) representing only one foot as ampu- 
tated, the other foot being marked in outline, not modeled, on the 
surface of the clay. 

I have always defined the disease represented on these vessels 
as ula (skin-tuberculosis), or as uta and syphilis combined ; certainly 
uta (wolf-cancer) was the precolumbian disease most likely to be 
depicted in the facial mutilations of the human image. In the 
specimen which, through the courtesy of the American Museum 
of Natural History, I am permitted to illustrate, are represented 
multiple ulcerous perforations of the sole of the foot—the effect 
of uta and of nothing else. Syphilis would not cause such a path- 
ological. effect, while the perforation of the sole by leprosy would 
be unique. In the present specimen mutilation of the nose and the 
upper lip is also represented, although more crudely than usual. 
It is probable, then, that the disease which mutilated the face caused 
the mutilation of the foot also. It is probable, too, that later on in- 
the progress of this disease, the cure of which was possible only 
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by cutting away the diseased portion, as the uta specialists of Peru 
today assert to be the case, the diseased member was amputated. 

That feet were amputated as a punishment for crime, the con- 
clusion of Carrasquilla of Colombia does not seem tenable, for if 
such were the fact there would be other graphic representations of 
the effect of such punishment, as cutting off the ears, hands, etc., 
which members, however, are not found lacking from the pottery. 

Mr Charles W. Mead in a letter to the writer expresses the 
opinion that the cavities in the soles of the feet of images of the 
kind under consideration represent the pits left after extracting the 
egg-sacs of the pique, a species of sand flea! I think this opinion 
is not tenable for the reason that the face of the image also is shown 
to be diseased and the represented ulcers are too large. 

Mr Mead has published a plate from a clay model of ancient 
Peru showing a dance around wine or water bottles placed on the 
ground.! One of the dancers is represented with a square block 
for à foot — evidently a substitute for the natural foot which had been 
amputated, The musical instruments used in the dance are repre- 
sented as being played. The bottles just referred to, found in old 
Peruvian burial places, are always represented as connected with the 
sick — those needing medical relief — and the dying, and with the 
thirsty. Even the stump of an amputated foot has been shown as 
having medicine applied from a cup by the owner of the crippled 
member. The dances above mentioned were then in reality ‘sick 
dances." "The water bottles around which the participants danced, 
on the death of a patient were buried as an image of his spirit, rep- 
resentative of his human personality put into the grave with him. 

The musical instruments in the hands of so many persons in 
supplicant (begging) attitude represented in clay on the mummy 
grave-pots, do not mean in my opinion that these individuals were 
really beggars owing to their diseases or mutilations, but rather that 
they were sick persons, applying superstitiously medical care in the 
way best known by them. They were trying to frighten away, to 
exorcise, the evil spirit of their diseases, Like their dances, the 
efforts made were a medical performance or treatment. They sup- 
—— i8ee von Tschudi, Travels im Peru. 

American Munum Journal, vol. HI, no. 4, fig. 2, suppl, 1903. 
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plicated some god perhaps in this superstitious way, praying him to 
cure their infirmities, Drums, which are shown in the hands of some 
of the Peruvian mortuary vessels in human form found in graves, are 
never buried with mummies, so far as is known to the writer, only 
their representations in the clay of the vessels. The covers of many, 
perhaps of all, of the drums of the ancient. Peruvians were made 
from the skins of enemies. The drum idea does not seem consonant 
therefore with the idea of the peaceful journey of the soul of the 
departed to the after-world. 

As already implied, I have never seen represented amputation 
of the hands or of one hand. This seems strange, for the hands as 
well as the feet would naturally have been attacked by the insect 
carriers of this disease. As clearly as I can explain it, the circum- 
stance of absence from the pottery of human figures lacking one or 
both hands may be accounted for thus: 

The ancient Peruvians believed that the soul took four days to 
journey from the grave to its future abode. Hence food and espe- 
cially drink in that dry climate were requisite, and these therefore 
were buried with the corpse, which needed its hands to reach out for 
them. If the natural hands were mutilated they would not be so 
represented on the soul (or clay image) of the departed, but artificial 
hands would be given him; otherwise he might die of hunger or thirst 
on his trip to the moon. But this is a problematical explanation. 
I should like to know whether any European anthropologist has 
ever found on the mortuary earthenware of Peru evidence of muti- 
lation (amputation) of the hands. 

gO CATHEDRAL PARKWAY, 

New Yokx CiTY. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Moundville Revisited. Crystal River Revisited. Mounds of the Lower 
Chattahoochee and Lower Flint Rivers. Notes on the Ten Thousand 
islands, Florida. By CLARENCE B. Moore. Reprint from the journal 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Nol KIIL 4°, 
iv, 337-476 pp., ill. 

This reprint includes an account of Mr Moore's most recent mound 
researches, and is the sixteenth issue of the series of works treating of 
his explorations in the Southern states. The first section embraces the 
results of a second visit to Moundville, Alabama, and contains a large 
amount of valuable matter. Of particular importance is the apparently 
conclusive proof of the existence among the ancient occupants of the 
site of a specific disease affecting the bones which has not heretofore 
been definitely fixed upon the pre-European population. In all of his 
explorations in the Moundville district Mr Moore has encountered no 
single object that can be attributed to the whites or that bears traces of 
their influence, rendering untenable the view that the specific disease 
could have become so decidedly prevalent in a native community 
through contact with the whites without the acquirement by them of 
articles of European origin. 

Reéxploration of the mounds partially excavated during the former 
visit yielded rather meager results, but the work among the cem- 
eteries and dwelling sites was more productive, and many articles of 
great interest were unearthed. The designs on the earthenware and on 
the shell and copper ornaments are especially noteworthy as illustrating 
the practice of employing mythologic motives in the embellishment of 
works of art. Prominent among these designs are the cross, — taking in 
cases the form of the swastika, — the human hand with the open eye in the 
palm, the man eagle, the winged serpent, and the eye-like device, the 
significance of which is as yet a matter of controversy. The winged 
serpent assumes a great variety of forms, extending from realistic 
delineations down through many degrees of convention to the simple 
current scroll. 

The Crystal River mounds on the west coast of Florida, which had 
been largely worked out during previous visits, yielded many objects of 
interest, but, with the exception of a copper ear ornament plated with 
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meteoric irom, they are not markedly different from those previously 
described. As with the Moundville explorations, the observations 
regarding modes of burial and the association of objects of art with the 
mounds and with the dead are of peculiar value. 

On the Chattahoochee and Flint rivers a large number of burial 
mounds, mostly of small size, were excavated without particularly note- 
worthy results, Mounds as well as small cemeteries and dwelling sites 
occasionally yielded objects of European origin, as bits of glass and 
ornaments of brass, further emphasizing the already well-established 
fact that mound-building by the tribes continued down to Colonial 
times, 

It. is gratifying to know that Mr Moore is still energetically 
pursuing and promptly reporting his researches, and that still other 
contributions may be expected to his already remarkable series of 
monographs, W. H. Homes. 


Kinship Organisations and Group Marriage in Australia, By NORTHCOTE 
W. TuoMas, M.A. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1906. (Cam- 
bridge Archaeological and Ethnological Series.) 8°, 163 pp. 

An ethnological desideratum of long standing, a handbook of the social 
organizations of Australian tribes, has been partially supplied by this little 
work. Whatever may be the merits of the particular theories supported 
by Mr Thomas, he has done excellent service in bringing the principal 
results of the work of a number of investigators into a limited compass 
and in presenting at a glance with the aid of charis & fairly accurate idea 
of the distribution of various systems, This cartographical method. of 
presentation deserves to be extended to all branches of anthropological 
investigation, for there is nothing that so well enables the reader to form 
an idea of the condition of a certain area at any given time or is so sug- 
gestive in the search for origins. 

A proper understanding of Australian social systems demands more 
study than most American anthropologists are able to give to them, yet 
a knowledge of them is of great importance to anyone who would arrive 
at a proper appreciation of the position of American systems and quite 
indispe: to him who attempts an investigation of the social condition 
of primitive tribes generally, Although differing very greatly in differ- 
ent parts of the continent, certain features always come out as distinc- 
tively Australian, at least ax compared with systems of North American 
tribes. One is the almost universal presence of exogamic divisions, 
another the minute manner in which the marriage of an Australian is lim- 
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ited to certain phratries, classes, and totems, as well as the existence of 
the intermarrying classes themselves, an institution suggested nowhere in 
North America unless in à very rudimentary way. 

Mr Thomas appears as an ally of Andrew Lang, and an opponent of 
the promiscuity and group marriage theories of Morgan, Howitt, and 
Spencer and Gillen. In taking this stand he is at the disadvantage of 
attacking the conclusions of the very men on whom the bulk of our in- 
formation regarding Australian social phenomena rests. Nevertheless the 
reviewer believes his position on this particular question well taken and 
considers it supported by all we know of primitive social conditions in 
North America, Pushed to the limit, he believes the promiscuity-evolu- 
tionary theory bound to end in self-contradictions and illogicalities. In 
order to maintain it its defenders are compelled to fall back on the cus- 
toms. of a few rather peculiar southeastern Australian tribes, and customs 
in others supposed on no sufficient grounds to be primitive, When this 
theory is extended to account for the origin of social systems throughout 
the world the disproportion between the number of tribes presenting 
H primitive" conditions and all others becomes ridiculously great. Like 
all other writers on Australian sociology whose writings have come to our 
notice, Professor Frazer excepted, Mr Thomas falls into what we believe 
to be an errorin assuming that descent was always matrilineal originally 
and later patrilineal, a position which is hardly tenable for America, at 
least if we understand that the full-fledged matrilineal clan system is what 
altered in this manner. For the greater part, however, the positions of 
the writer appear to be carefully taken, and we believe will stand. But 
whether this is the case or not, the work has a very positive value as an 
introduction to the Australian kinship and social systems which are at 
first so puzzling. J. R. Swanton. 


Awakint! Texis—Second Series. By Faaxz Boasand Grorce Hust. Pub- 
lications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. X, Part I. Leiden 
and New York, 1906. 4°, 269 pp. 

These texts comprise three traditions of the Lekwiltok, four of the 
Tsawatenok, one of the Guauaenok, two of the Kwakiutl proper, and 
seventeen episodes of the Mink tradition drawn from various tribes, the 
English and Indian being arranged in parallel columns. On the strength 
of this work and of Volume III of the same series the Kwakiutl may now 
fairly claim а larger amount of native mythology in print than any other 
North American tribe, Omaha and Ponca together probably standing next. 

The publication of native American texts has been fairly rapid in 
recent years, but there is every evidence that in future a much vaster 
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amount of material will appear in this form. Myths give the inner 
thought of a great deal of museum material and ceremonial description, 
and are therefore quite essential to a proper interpretation of these latter, 
while there is no way of presenting them so satisfactorily because none is 
so reliable as that of texts with accompanying translation, It might 
almost be claimed that with sufficiently ample textual material the 
whole external life of a tribe could be deduced, and in addition there 
would be something which no series of objects or description of cere- 
monies could satisfactorily reproduce, the religious thoughts and feelings 
of the people and the medium through which those thoughts and feelings 
were expressed. ‘Therefore, though unattractive, not to say repellent, to 
the average reader accustomed to garbled and Europeanized fragments 
of Indian legends from which the Indian spirit has utterly departed, these 
texts will he turned to. again and again not only by the philologist but by 
the psychologist, folklorist, mythologist, and student of religious phe- 
nomena as to an inexhanstible source of reliable information regarding 
the thought life of the people from whom they were obtained. 
J: R. SWANTON. 


The Lillooet Indians, By James Terr. Publications of the Jesup North Pacific 

Expedition, Vol. IT, Part V. Leiden and New York, 1906. 4°, 300 pages. 

As all American anthropologists are aware, ‘Teit's ‘* Thompson River 
Indians’ ranks as one of the very best monographs on any single Ameri- 
ean tribe. The work before us repeats the excellent qualities of that pub- 
lication, tut is not so extensive, partly on account of the smaller size of 
the tribe with which it deals, and partly because it presupposes much of 
the information contained in that work, the two tribes being neighbors 
and sharing very many of the same usages and customs. Like the Thomp- 
sons the Lillooet are an interior Salish tribe, but their habitat is nearer 
the coast, and they have therefore been more subject to coast influences. 
This is seen to some extent in their arts and industries, but more particu- 
larly in their social organization which partakes of the nature of the 
gentile organizations of the coast Salish. Teit enumerates nine gentes 
or clans which are exogamic and each of which is characterized by the 
possession of an animal totem or crest, but descent may work in either 

on, a man belonging to the gens of his father or that of his mother. 
This gives us another interesting type of social organization which theo- 
rists would do well to take notice of. Besides social questions students 
will here find abundant information on the material culture, warfare 
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games and pastimes, customs relating to birth, childhood, marriage, and 
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death, and on religion. The last nine pages are devoted to a com- 
parative discussion of Mr Hill-Tout's article on the same tribe published 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute af Great Britain and dre- 
lamd, vol. xxxv, 19o5, pages 126-218. Little can be added except to 
say that here we have another standard work in anthropology. 

Je Re SWANTON. 


Anthropolegical Exsays Presented to Edward Burnell Tylor in. Ifonour of Ай 
75th Birthday, Oclober 2, 1907. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1907, 
Imp. Bro, vili+ 416 pp. Price 15 s. 

This interesting and valuable volume contains a collection of essays 
written in honor of Professor Tylor— England's most eminent anthro- 
pologist — and presented to him on his 75th birthday, October 2, 1907, in 
recognition of his work in promoting the science of anthropology. ‘The 
essays, nineteen in number, were written by English scholars, many of 
whom are or have at some time been associated with Professor Tylor in 
his work at Oxford. ‘This adds a special interest to the volume. Іп ай- 
dition to the essays, which cover a wide range of subjects, there is a short 
biographical sketch of Professor Tylor prepared by Mr Andrew Lang, 
and also a bibliography compiled by Barbara W. Freire-Marreco includ- 
ing two hundred and sixty-two items dating from 1861 to 1907. 

The essays included in the volume are as follow : 

HENRY BALFOUR, M.A.: The Fire-Piston, with map and plates. 

A. E. CRAWLEY, M. A., F. R. A.I. : Exogamy and the Mating of Cousins, 

D. J. CuxsisGHAM, M.D., D.Sc, LL.D., D.C.L., F. R.S.: The Aus- 
tralian Forehead, with plates. 

1. К. Farnese, D.Litt.: The Place of the ‘Sonder-Gotter" in Greek 
Polytheism. 

J- G. Frazer: Folk-lore in the Old Testament. 

Avrren C, Happon: The Religion of the Torres Straits Islanders. 

Е. бірне HagrLawn, F.S.A.: Concerning the Rite at the Temple of 
Му. 

ANDREW Lanc, M.A., LL.D. : Australian Problems. 

R. R. Manetr: Is ‘Taboo a Negative Magic? 

Cuarces 5. Myers, M.A., M.D.: The Ethnological Study of Music. 

J. L. Myres: The Sigynnae of Herodotus: An Ethnological Problem of 
the Early Iron Age. 

C. H. Rean, F.S.A.: A Museum of Anthropology, with plan. 

Ѕіг Јонм Енӯѕ: The Nine Witches of Gloucester. 

WiLLiAM RipoEWAY, M.A., F.B.A., Hon. D. Litt. : Who were the 
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W. H. R. Rivers: On the Origin of the Classificatory System of 

Relationships. 

C. G. SgLIGMANN, M.D., and T. A. Jovce, M.A. : On Prehistoric Objects 

m British New Guinea, with plates and text figures. 

NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS; M.A. : The Origin of Exogamy: 

ARTHUR THOMPSON, M.A. : The Secret of the Verge Watch: A Study 
in Symbolism and Design, with plates. 

Enwaso Westermarck, Ph.D.: LAr, or the Transference of Condi- 
tional Curses in Morocco. 

Space forbids a specific reference to the different essays, all of which 
are of great interest. Ome, however, will appeal to all whoare interested 
in the advancement of anthropology — that by Mr Read, entitled ** A 
Museum of Anthropology." In this paper attention is again called to 
the vast amount of work which should be done in the widely separated 
corners of thé empire before it is too late; slowly but surely (ће char- 
acteristics and customs of the native peoples are becoming lost by their 
contact with Europeans. And it is to be deplored that the British Gov- 
ernment does not aid in collecting information pertaining to the peculiar 
habits and beliefs of the many dependent tribes in its various colonies, 
for ** many a native revolt, involving the loss of much money and many 
valuable lives, could have been avoided, if only the white man had been 
able to enter into the ideas of his brown or black neighbour." 

D. I. BUSHNELL, и. 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Нклоснамғ, W. M: Aboriginal Place Names of New York, Bull. New 
York State Museum, no. 108, Albany, 1907. 

CHATELLIER, P. pu. Les Époques Préhistoriques et Gauloises dans le 
Finistère. Quimper, 1907. 

CmHvuRCHILL, Wa Weather Words of Polynesia. Memoirs American 
Anthropological Association, I], pt. 1. Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Printing Co., 
1907. 8°, 98 рр. (8ос.) 

CowrTON, M. American Indian Fairy Tales, New York, 1907. 

CowELL, E. B., edifer.  Jakata, or Stories of the Buddha's Former Births ; 
Translated from the Pali by Various Hands. Vol. VI, translated by W: H- 
D. Rouse Cambridge (Eng.), 1907. 

Cuntis, NATALIE. The Indians’ Book. An Offering by the American 
Indians of Indian Lore, Musical and Narrative, to form a Record of the Songs 
and Legends of their Race. Illustrations fram Photographs and from Original 
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Drawings by Indians. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1907. 
Roy. 8°, 574 pp: (87.59) 

D£gsPLAGNES, Шен? Lovis. Le Plateau Central Nigérien. Une Mission 
Archéologique et Ethnographique au Soudan francais, Paris: Emile Larose, 
1907. 8°, ii, $04 pp., 119 photo pl, mip; 

Dixon, Колко В. The Shasta. Bull Am. Mus. Nar. Hist, XVII, pt. 
5, New York, 1907. 

Dunvove, H. A. The Fall River Indian Reservation: Fall River 
(Mass.), 1907. 

EASTMAN, CG. А. Old Indian Days. New York, 1907. 

ECHEVERRIA Y VEvriA, M: F. pe Los Calendarios Mexicanos. 
Edición del Museo Nacional de México. Mexico, 1907. Folio, xii, 7-63 

p. 8 pL 
3 інісі J. Watrer. Excavations at Casa Grande, Arizona, in 1906—07. 
Reprinted from Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, XL, pt. 3, Washington, 
1007, 

sie The Aborigines of Porto Rico and Neighboring Islands, Ke- 
printed from 25th Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnology, Washington, 1907. 
Certain Antiquities of Eastern Mexico, Reprinted from 25th 
Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnology, Washington, 1997. 

Frazer, |І, С. Questions on the Customs, Beliefs, and Languages of 
Savages. Cambridge (Eng.): University Press, 1907. 16°, $1 pp. 

GESCHICHTE des Inkareiches von Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa. — Heraus- 
gegeben von Richard Pietschmann. Berlin: Wiedmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1906. 4°, cxviii, 161 p. (Abh. d. Kómigl Ges. d. Wiss. zu Göttingen, 
Philol.-Hist.-Klasse, Neue Folge, Hand rv, No. 4.) 

Haxv, E. T. Croyances et Pratiques Religieuses des Premiers 
Mexicains. Le Culte des Dieux Tlaloques. Pans, 1907. 

HARTMAN, C. V. Archeological Researches on the Pacific Coast of Costa 
Rica; Extract from the Memoirs of the Carnegie Museum, I, по, r, Pitts- 
burg, 1907. 4°, 188 pp., 47 pl. 

To be reviewed in a forthcoming issue: 

HRDLIČKA, ALES, Skeletal Remains Suggesting or Attributed to Early 
Man in America. full. 33, Bur. Am. Ethnology, Washington, tgo7. 8°, 
113 pp., 21 pl, 16 figs. | | 

JAcossowW, E. amd VAx HasskLT, J. H... DeGong-Fabricatie te Semarang. 
Rijks Ethnographisch Museum Pub., ser. 2, re. 15, Leiden, 1907. 

jounsox, J. P. The Stone Implements of South Africa, London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1007. 4^, 53 pp.. 19 fig. 

KATOLIKE CGagikwe-Masinaigan mi sa Katolib Enamiad Gegikimind. 
Milwaukee, 1907. 

A religious work translated lato the Ojibwa language. 

Krause, Farrz. Die Pueblo-Indianer. Eine historisch;ethnographische 
Studie. Abh. d. Kaiserl Leop.-Carol Deutschen Akademie der Naturfor- 
scher, LXxxxvir, no. t, Halle: 19oz. 4°, 226 pp., tables, ro pl. 
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A good summary, with a useful bibliography, Plate 1, incorrectly labeled Hopi, 
illustrates a Матаћо, 

Ккоквек, А. І. Shoshonean Dialects of California. University of Cali- 
fornia Pub,,. American Archeol, and Ethnol,, [V, no. з, Berkeley, 1907. 
Indian Myths of South Central California. University of Cali- 
fornia Pub,, Am. Archzol. and Ethnol., IV, no. 4, Berkeley, roo7. 

A summary of the recent anthropological publications of the University of. Callfornia 
will appear in the next issee of the American. AmiArepolopist. 

m The Arapaho. LV. Religion. Bull. Am. Mus. Nat Hist, 
XVIII, pt. 4, New York, 1907. 
| Gros Ventres Myths.and Tales. Anthr, Papers Am. Mus. Nat, 
Hist. I, pt. 5, New York, 1907. 

McDavip, M. O. Princess Pocahontas, New York, 1907, 

Moonry, |., end Perrer, R. The Cheyenne Indians, by fames Mooney. 
Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar, by Rodolphe Petter, Memoirs American 
Anthropological Association, |, pt. 6. Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Printing Co., 
1907. 8°, 135 pp., 3 pl ($1.20.) 

Pickett, T. E. The Quest for a Lost Race. Alphabetical Series of 
Norse, Norman, and Anglo-Norman, or Non-Saxon Surnames, Filson Club 
Publications, No, 22. Louisville, Ky., 1907. 4°, xxiii, 229 рр», ІШ. 

The volume presents the theory of Du Chaillu **that the English-speaking people of 
to-day are descended from the Scandinavians rather than tbe Teutons— from the. Normana 
rather than the Germani" — As a contribution the book is well-nigh worthless. 

NARRATIVE of the Captivity of Mrs Johnson. Reprinted from the 4d 
edition, Windsor, Vt., 1814. Springfield, Mass., 1907. 

SAVILLE, MARSHALL H. Contributions to. South American Archeology. 
The George G. Heye Expedition, The Antiquities of Manabi, Ecuador. 
A Preliminary Report. New York, 1907. 4°, x, 135 pp., 55 pl., figs. 

To be reviewed iu & forthcoming number, 

SCHULLER; R. R. Sobre el origen de los Charráa.  Réplica al Doctor 
Jorge Friederici, de Leipzig. Santiago de Chile: Imprenia de Cerventes, 1906. 
8*, 158 pp., map, charts. 

—— Novus Orbis. ; De À. Montanus o de О. Dapper? (Materiales 
para una biblingrafia del idioma . Auracano.) Santiago de Chile [1907 P]: 
8°, 18 pp., ill. 

SCHULTZE, E. Die Eroberung von Mexiko. | Drei Eigenhándige Herichte 
von Ferdinand Cortez an Kaiser Karl V. Hamburg, 1907, 

SPECK, FRANK G, The Creek [Indians of Taskigi Town, Memoirs 
American Anthropological Association, 1l, pt. 2, Lancaster, Pa, : New Era 
Printing Co., 1907. 8^, 66 PP. 5 рі. (556. ), 

Tumnuw, T. G. Hawaiian Folk Tales, Chicago, 1907. 

WErspr, W. Die Entwicklungstendenzen und die Zukunst der Mensch- 
һең. Leipzig ; Thiiringische Verlags-Anstalt, 1907, 12*, 43 pp. 
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GENERAL 


Eid Une adaptation du thorns 
es vieillards 


&ux fonctions respiratoires. 
ie mécanisme de pee с Ранна 
lation intrachondrale 
sternocóte.  ( B. Soc. Pande: M Pars Paris, 
1906, V* 5. VII, 393-401, 3 fea.) From 
of $9 subjects (from feti to 
above бо years) concludes that the di- 
arthrodial articulation of the first sternal 
nb occurs only in those above бо and is 
notably more frequent in men, Its m 
Қыша is related to Ly needs of 


ton and is û sort of adaptation 
аке. 

d'Au (С. Е.) Nos traditionnistes et 
VP an H, EE El. {La Tradi- 


tion, Pari, 1907, " Qu Xn) 
сетер life and ik ) 
El (b. te hens pune d sitit, 


in Calvados. 
Avelot (=) un q naire de 
B. Soc, EE de 


Parit, 1996, va, ҮП, 403-405.) 
for a short, simple ай: rejas, oar 
guage a special linguistic 
"moie rhe Sodety 
Baudouin (M.) Les tératomes ne sont 
que le vestige de l'un des sujets com- 
posants d'y monstre double. (Thid., 


! 
cussion of true moniter tamara, which 





whom it to the other peoples af 
Asia Minor, the Meditermnenn, ctc.,— 
they were particularly the discoverers of 
ical ari of steel-making. In 
the discussion Blanckenhorn favored an 
кима оаа i pidieron A direi fram 
von Luschan expressed 
мыры inion ы there is mo doubt of Be 
invention of ihe art of iron smeltiog b 
the Negroes of Africa, from whom it 
pasad lo Egypt, thence to Syria and (li 
other regions of the Mediterranean. 
Delisle (FK). Exostoses du шиг. (B. 
Soc. d' Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v* 5., VII, 
454-456.) Describes a femur wither- 
ostosis resembling the femur of Trinil, in 
the (18th century) collection. of the 
Museum of Natural History; also a 
ma femur with exgstusiy from a grave 
rand-Hassam, I Coast, 
in rigg. Exosteses, D. thinks, ure 
more common than is generally believed 
and do not belong particularly to: any 
one race, 
Dabregil-Chambardel (1.) La | 
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nwona devant la science et l'histoire. Kempinski (A) Beitrag zur Theorie des 
a gy 1907, XX1, 15-20.) | — Versehens id. Schwangeren, i 
(Conclusion study of the legendary | — Ethnol. ones 1907, XXXIX, 41 
dwari known as nufons, hafceruamee- 3 ig.) T miis of “maternal impres- 
deni, Heinzelhmdnner, petits travaileur:, sions." m p. 420 420 i» figured a p 
dorrigans, duergars, monticale, Port. calf-skin forming "a perfect айман of 
wert, Ns i, > ete. According a Polish Jew," interesting from the pay- 
to M author "these ante-Celtic les chological point of view aa to whal con 

neither more nor less than ne be teen, In the discussion Dr ү. 
oes оғ Шеті" (clothed by the Luschan cited certain **eoliths'" m ex- 
and religious nation of the Td img similar ** plays' of nature, 
Europeans), the | eee inhahi- Kittredge hs „1.] Some notes on witch- 
Girardin (P) Le à Amer, Antiq. Soe., Wor- 


a hike Ferdinand de 
Se iti m = 
күз, роп.) 
a of lif Я = 
ати 
Habo ÈE.) U 


Eom ا‎ {2 | 
rlin, 1 XXXIX, 42-56. 
he origin and s the olden 


conátruction 

Vessels made of hladders and 
skins of animals, widely See n 
are oan (ae promis, dnd 

E 1 
Indians of Қ. and 

Wales, elc.) ; vessels x xS ruri made of 
rushes and reed, sometimes very = 
viceable am] ae d а rim (М 
ih Afira, American | а, Bali, 
— huge bamboo rafts of the Indies, etc. ; 
vessels of wood (rafts and меу мей and 


eins Т, idi trs etc. ү "dug 


outs,” etc, are considered . teject 
the theory that the i wus the 
oldest vessel of ive man; the ont- 
rigget vessel of the Pacific islands i» the 


result of the combination of печам | 


and ihe catamaran ; the really seawort 
boat dereloped from the seamed vessel, 
pome hak! to the bark каг, an tater 





£18 gu 
often 


Red d Ma NEN 
will not feat; the great row-boats and 
sail-boats of ancient Egypt have hack of 
them the p ¢ African vessels of bark. 
Kaasel[C.) Fertilityand genius | Pop, 
Sci. M., М. Y. 1907, LXX1, E) 
Cites statisties to show the i number 


of children in 
genns. K- also believes that " those 
pe families 


men of 


who were members of ш 





EMIT 1907, M, 8, ХҮІІІ, 148-212, ) 
Treats of the belief in witcheraft and. its 
consequences in the seventeenth cent 

particularly in New England, Prof. К. 
concludes that '" witeheraft is the com- 
mon heritage of humanity," and “is not 
chargeable lo any particular time ar race, 
ur farm of religion '" ; also fhat ** witch. 
craft, in some shape or eher, is still 
credited by à majority of the human 
race," In theseventeenth century ** the 
belief in witcheraft was practically unl uni- 
versal, even a the educated," 
"to believe in witchcraft was no more 
discreditable to а man's bead or heart 
than it was to believe in spontaneous 
generation, or to be ignorant of the germ 
theory of disease." (Considered as а 
whole, and from the comparative point 
of view, “ the reeard of New England in 
Ше maiter of witchcraft is highly credii- 


able“ 
Ksapp (C.) Charles Piton: (Fall. 
Soc. Neuchat de , 1906, xvi, 


ee ت‎ 


اف 


account of life 

| and works of Charles Piton (1835-1905), 
miss "mul Sy ‚ А зёсоп 

edition of hie £a Chine, su relteien, ser 


MAr, iti mirioni red iu 1902, 
Uther einen Haar- 


v. Luschan (F.) 

menschen, (27. f Ethnol., Herlin, 1907, 
XXXIX, 425-439, 1 fg.) "Discusses the 
question of ** hairy men," from the points 
of view of *4 Hity,'" variety of the 
Se connection w with dental 
сабар, eredity particular 
reference to ©! ephan Momi 15 years 
old, mith no hend oF beard кы no eye- 
w por еүс- ir, 1 мп long 
thick urs hair. Neither sio nor 
тісагіниің ee of hair for teeth 
will ı which is 
not aot so simple x i! has becn thought by 


LXIX, 
as ucational 


| labors. Hin works of 
teal interest were Les Fran. 
pair d өкілеті” hui and fer Mowier de 
"ан! шй? et fen Konter der amps mo 
deme, Не таз best known per 
ШЕ his алын discussion of ** Anglo 
M) y. 
Papillaut (G.) Conclusions 
associations humaines (R. de 
re d'Anthr, de Pris 1907, xvi, 
Discusses **groupings | 





arr сагат age clues (Scholis), — 

simple frames for the re genere- 
jions of a tribe af first, then more со: 
plicated societies, hereditary classes, etc., 


with variable extension, instability, te- | 


infinence, transformations, etc, 
Ee oci by the resemblances of 
their members, the primordial cause, 
In association by contiguity the essential 
factor is diversity of aptitudes souris 
nátural selection; io Mtn Ur e 
semblance volum 


tuating simititude by Боа: 


Pearson (K.) ‘The scope and importance 
Ge ші o e cione o of national 


s 4 pa 
ос. 
o i š., mh, 


cote io M "s 
засы of osseous 


СІ 


i 
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G Lor Sœ., Liverpool, 

кі. i. я, ha- 13.) Discusses various 
solutions of °" Romani riddle," par- 


ticularly the studies of Pott, Paspati, 
Kounavine, Beames, Miklosich, de 
Сере, еіс, According to S., ** Romani 
is not only an. Indian, bui a modemi In- 
dian tongue which can only have origi- 
nated under the same conditions шіні 
abowt the same as the other Indian ver- 
naculars'" The ‘purest and deepest 
an dialect of. Romani '* is that of 
ihe Grem- Turkish Gipsies. The Gip- 
sles are Aryan, and the mam body, alter 
leaving India (some time before the tenth 
century), divided into two sections, one 
northward via Armenia into 
Eur , the other turning south and set- 
tling ‘Syria. In the Asiatic Gir De 
decis survive — original 
or replaced by European oe ae 
among the western Gipsies, 
(O.) Zur Diagraphen- 
ns n hen o ewe (2. 
Ethan. in, Î XXXIX, HU 
othe: method of obtain 


L4 fg. ) 

ing diagraph curv єз (sagittal, frontal, 
horizontal ), the skulls used in Шога: 
боп are tak, Rossion, Anstralian, 


Martane Ids, Central Switzerland, Di- 


"Treats 


sentis) according tp the of the 
Sarasin with the  Kuboskraniophor "' 
of Prof. R., Mer 
"m (—) ts it ени 
ù propòs 'une mandibule ё 
кесін au moment dle ia formation de 


la 3* mülre. (B. Soc қамт i 
Paris, eae Late TS. ҮП, 345739. 5 ie) 
and discusses a 


irse dn de Und cf the goili jaw. 
of the third molar (lower left) and ihe 
وا‎ traumatism on the teeth, 


Trillat (Р.) «7 ией ане .) Wérifention 
mortem radio- 
prep que re | ИЕ méthode gi 


sieur Fabre. Тыа, O = 
fgs.) Sous by idi 
pelvi and the dr palis 
post-mortem the excellence oi Fabre's 
cmethod. ‘The average error 





is very small. 
Variot (G.) Nouvelles recherches sur or 
sibcailon des mé et des 


 cbez les enfants normaux з pie- 
les h: Erreur d'un anatom- 
ніс aur l'époque Ten 
des is айы аал d bid., 
405-415, 6 fg. ) ree el d mii 
graphic studies of the hands of 30 normal 
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und T00 atrophic and hy chil- a study of the Flemish legend of ** The 
dren from 4 months to 8 years of age. Taming of the Shrew.' The “shrew” 
The appearance of the complementary seems to have been Matilda of Flanders, 

tes from UTE A the Con- 


pun a 
= host the somed year end of thet of 


"ж 
їп "1907, hi 345- 


Résumés recent article on the" 
Boala, Oberniajer, Dicks. 


zem. the 


Е a 


m 
a 
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: 
dp 


552” 
Pp 
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ехімепсе of Tertiary 
eonsiderahly reduced, 


as 


in 


Pr 





ogischen REL $ 
Studie. (М. д. Anthr. 
1907, XXXVII, 1-17, 72- 
Critical résumé and es of 

mat hic 





«196 in Oeste 
a (Stzgb. 








Тш 
peal Biémont (E) La La légende flamande de 1з 


"M, vojsée." (La Tradition, 
ee р Eig) Fint Nut d 


Potter : Cases of hypertroph af 


atüral and nota bu- 
“edith, and that | 


(Ends cf CM ом М лыны 
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Bunker: 8. К.) Das Bauernhaus der 
von Stams im Überinntule, Tirol. 

d. Anthr. Gea. in Wien, 1906, 
XXXVI, 187-238, бт fps p) De- 
tailed description and discussion of the 
pem -house of the Stams region, upper 
teo ah a the arrangement of 
land, etc. B, treats of 14 

vin Ге” particular. The Inn 
valiey —— are of complex, not simple 
type. thinks they have the same 
ds лы German Upper Carin- 
thia which they closely resemble even in 
minute details. For the Stams house a 
development from a Bavarian basis is 


Busse (—) Ueber das Verschwinden vor- 


n Ansiedlungen und Grá- 

erlelder. (Z. E Ethnol., Berlin, 1907, 

XXXIX, 415-417, 2 fgs.) Records the 
wood 


quan n etc, of several prehiste 
ШТ! * amd burial-places at lake 
Scharmiltzel im the Beeskow-Storkow 
region. This sort of ** randalism '" is so 
Кена that education of the people 
these localities seems necessary. 
Canem и) Canli popolari raccolti a 
Frasso Telesino. (A. p. lo Stud. d. 
Trad. Pop., Torino, 1907, EHI Maz 
49). Texts of 99 brief folk-songs 


Frasso Telesino. 

Commont (V.) L'industrie de la base 
de la terre à briques à Saint-Acheul, 
Montiéres, Belloy-sur-Samme, (R. de 


239-263, 26 fgs. 
the implements of the brick-earth layer 
(upper Quaterna | at St Achal, — the 
с = 
uent lateral Вакт na 
C ihis e деер aking 1 
the people 
hunted the rein- 





bern Europe, ete. , to-day i 
e. use x fire, 


таса 
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rural law, ‘The proverb is ‘a collective 
work, having the spirit and the form of 
good common sense without the solemnity 
Ge Sar не الو‎ 


Н. Т.) Ба tary annals 
уер ihe rales i Бары» before 1700. 
(J. Gypsy Lore t Liverpool, 1907, 
M, &, lk 31-4.) Notes on arrests, pun- 
ishment, births, baptisms, rrarrii 
oiher references to Gipsies in 1535- 


à Fido (A EJ. Saggi di Folklore Sa- 


lentino. A ы Td | 


Torino, 1907, XXIII, 1, 99-38.) Treats 
of the ceremonies and customs of the 
"greal ee al ok) o tn the Se- 
lentine naula, — processions, терте- 
eminus e et ш elc. 
Ferraro (G. | 
del&áno. (hui ay 177-85.) Dial Dialect Mein 
with literary Italian 
of 6 folk- а c Cds i E 
cluding **a li тапа," са 
сенін A up na and an exorciam. 
Professor Karl Fuchs’ An- 
das Vorbild des есесі. 
Sees Tuum (Mitt. d. K. dE 
без. in Wien, 1907, L, 354-356. 
sumés mud discusses the article 
К. Кей on he origin of the Greek 
temple (sce American Anthropologist, 
1905, УП, 10) and concludes that '* it is 
that ibe Greek temples had 
their prototype in the house ie human 
beings and cattle together) of the Rou- 
manian Alp-land."' 
Giorgi (P.) Invettiva d'un contadino 
contro il governo 
(A. p. lo Stud. Trad. Pop., Torino, 
1907, XXIII, pedes Gives text of an 
тесте рона оГ. лате 4 Siena 





isthe line ofe and c ehe ke bef fe 


of Tooman. 
zs кеш, S aeris fuh 
Зет Дет 


Hahne (H) Neue Funde 
aus dem 


кА уры oe 


menschlicher | 
Гніптіші von Taubach 


und Ehringsdorf. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 


s, marriupes, and | 
Hervé (G.) Au 





isorio in Toscena, | 
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1 xxxix, 201-262.) Brief account 
of iod o of flint implements, etc., na 
іп Бері, 1 and April, 1906, in 
Taubeck” кер дегі Husium, some of 
which are in "P of private 
individuals, others in the museums of 
Weimar, Jenn, Magdeburg, These finds 
reduce the age of the Taubach remains ; 
they can now be compared with more de- 
veloped paleolithic industries elsewhere, 
et des mongololdes 
de France. (R. da l'Éc. d'Anthr. de 
Paris, 1907, XVII, 264-265, 1 fg.) Calls 
attention to the presence of '' Mongo- 
loids'" in the mountain region of the 
Cevennes ( Ardéche, гіс. |, according to 
P. Gouy, who estimates this element as 
& to 10 per cent. of the population. A 
woman of Quimper ix figured аз Illustrat- 
ing the ** Mangaloid'" type of the far 
See Cou 


wes! in France, 


ys 
Howáth (A.) Crania salonitanea, —Be- 


schreibang einer Reihe von Schideln der 
altchristlichen B nisstdátte Salonas, 
bei Spalato, Dalmatien. (M. d. Anthr. 
Ga in Wien, 1906, xxxvi, 239-245 ; 


1907, XXXVII, 239-31 3 P pla,) Describes, 
with details аан 9 skulls 
from the early lian) Christian 

burial: NUM ona. near Spalato in 
Dalmatia. They are typically ی‎ 
cephalic with a tendency to 


Jentach С) Fine vorgeschichiliche Ton 


achale mit Leistengestell von Klein- 
Gaglow bei Cottbus, (4. L Ethnol., 
Berlin, [9O7, XXXIX, 42 3-435, Т 
А ын Шу әш fe) 
support of peculiar form, now in the 
Cottbus Museum. 





каза "p 51 Two Gypsy tales from 


Gypsy Lore Soc., Liver- 

БОН, аө 1907, M. 5., , 65-68.) Servian 

feats with English ЫЫ cerca "How a 

Gypsy tilled the (priest's) glebe," and 

u How the Gypsy outwitted the priest." 

The Gipsies of Pofega are ue 
Croatians, having given up ! 

ipsy . Up to about 1375 there 

Kupka CN could talk Komani. 

Kupka (—) Das | Campignien im nord- 


Room lazialgebiet, (7f. Etha, 


Аан ES 192-324. 25 fgx.) 
recent 


literature 
(aioe, Dut qe Heat € 
gard, Sarauw, etc. ) om the Camplgnian 
porh and e WA artifacts on 
northern Europe Сашрішп , Maglemos, 
Calbe) are ih er cad ЫДЫ); 


754 
At i no bone 195651» 
though nt af the other "stations" 
кісе кө CE paier ie cattle 
кілті. Other differences are also 
The remains of branches of learnt coni- 
fere at Ма emos point toa date in the 
first part of the lute: and the 
EH Mas icon to natn wi Won 


RUE Melina 
ipa lived on 


(AA tan таа Сыз. 


- die. бв) La Tradition, l'aria, 1907, XXI, 
A ce Bnuxtion, Hanpomville 
wiragmr, of $ popular 1 


sayings i 
Ed tha towns, vi ган 
etc, , ûf Picardy. ^ Huguenois'' scema to 
be a common nickname for places having 
a Protestant element. 
Leland (C. б. Shelta, or the last lan- 
guage of the and how it was re- 
covered. (]. Gypsy Lore Soc., liver- 


pool, роо}, toor жал. 73-14.) L. dis- 


rds had an 
artificial xecret longor liar ta them- 
selves, | 


"lin," and with 

d. Merit demonstrated that 

hie secret and sacred tongue of ancient 

inb cesse padece ke rs Brit- 
EUM 

tinkers, (Ibid Nx ) Notes 


= Шана 
пога, уан 
tilari, 


finders, ete. 


advent o£ the enin a са. 1845. 
Manouvrier ( 1.) NoD AL jo Mtem 
néolihiques du dolmen dè Curton et de 
la caverne de Fontarnand, Gironde. (В. 
Soe d'Anthr, de Paris, T үе ix Yn 
re- 


femurs). At the cavern of Fontarnaud 
краны шн Шық ыш шс 
ceeded hy neol t and that 
sgrin by Galie Roman upaney. Al 
Curten at lexst 8 adults were аги} 
at кенеттен Өн and $ children. 
de Marchi (E) Proverbi е sentence 
кешр ( À. p. lo Stud. d. D D 
es if s ves 

tie cn . 37-435) er 

Er grbnisse Ls 






iry IET na pe 
Merry vut 
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| Pitré (G) 


Reber | B.) 


[5- s., 9, 1907 


Brandenburg. The Saxon house occu- 
the extreme N. W, ; the Frankish 
over the whale 


1 Interesting 
relations of тта -called * I " 
to other t The arrangements: of 
buildings in the vard, the detalls ol the 
dwelling- „ harns, ete., are of im- 
hoes The very numerous windows 

houses in the Soran region are ex- 
ined by reason of the former carrying 
ee ek house-weavinp. M. is of 
injon that the “La т,” іп Ия 
е inde is Moral with tlie ** Dielen- 
u ng mally, hut variations 
of the ** Saxon house. 
Novelle рар Toscane. 
(A. p. lo Stud. d, Trad. Pop., Torino, 
1907, XXIN, 399-420.) Gives texte of 
four Tuscan folk-tales, — Cenerognola ( a ote 
fine type of the Cinderella story) ; 
Tramontana (tale of countryman and 
папа); the three faithful hunters, ete. 


Raceuglia (5, Canti BE ees) im 
Novara- Sicca ( Ibi 8,4 70.) Texts 


of 79 brief folle-senges PM NE Sicula. 
Zur Fn Aen des A 


der Honnen und Sararenen in Ale 
(Mitt. d. K.- E we 


. (зез. in Wien 
— and dis- 
dence of the former ge 
ence in the Alps of Huns and Saracens, 
data in ез, folk-tradition, We 
Ihe Vex festival of victory over the 
"wild heathen," **Saracen"' and other 
stories, place-names. The т е оғ 
Huns and Saracens in this region їз im- 





from the int of culture- 
story and folk-lore. Bibliography of 
32 titles, 


(ІЛ Welsh G folk-tales. 
(J. Са оу teas pool, 1997: 


Englin la rhe Back Tady,” 


The dialect is “ithe 
iof ihe “Теніз Abram Wdi'™ In 
elah Gypay min [i e., "me not"), 

now used nicht makr 7 in German, 1% 

Eoo Welshmen use *isn't 

when trying to speak English.” 

Sarasin (Р.] Ueber die Entwicklung 

| chen ‘Tem aus dem 
( Г. Ethn., Berlin, 1907, 

ie T ip) t Dr S, S., from his careful 
observations of the 
mative of Celebes I in com- 
parison with the Doric temple, came to 
the conclusion that this trimmph of Greek 






Seelmann (—)} 
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art is merely the beautifying amd conven- 
tionalizing of the pure Comic 
both ón land and Eic, in 

ehistonc times over a large portion of 
the continent of. Europe, as now in the 
East se on eic. Thistheory ja cleverly, 

p om set forth in this in: 

teresting: paper, details of temple 
construction are peralicled with those of 
the piledwelling. The columns, the 
ornamented superstructure, 


icing portion TEE ws 


partition, respecti ven the P rtalls 
of the column (the es gh inclina- 
tion of the Doric), the toca ed «белін, 
eic, аге are all accounted for. The substi- 
tution of stone for wool omy have been 
invention, 





| sur Kenntnis 


and ram Ver: tom Verständnis der) p dio son am 
Eine 


Dock, (ibid. sat. 121-36.) Treats (in 
epe Hr Teutsch) tbe. painting ou 


late neolithic pottery of S. E. Europe, 
los е y taken 
Li of ah olds hat the ы 
ling: the зе bo 
derived from the white-painting of 
Transylvania. See Гешітгӣ. 
Ueber eim Griberfeld 
aus der La Ténezeit bei Klein- 
sas der jüngeren La Tèn (Ihid., 186- 
92, 2 ig MA with contents 
(i \ 
needles, bolm, ear-ring, hooks, spirt 
etc, of bronze and iron, glass beads), 


numerous urns from a latet La Tine- 







tiques m eni néolithiques. 
(Н. Soc. d' Anthr, de Paris, Mo ve 4, 
ҮП, of teeth and 








Teutsch (].) Einiges von A 


human remains, wax eatin! | 
M. 
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ancient Servian culture. Of the six **sta- 
tions," two only, Basat and Kostolac, 
have been systematically explored. 
berglauben 
der Runünen,. (lbid, xxxvii 1907, 
11-16, 2 igs.) Notes on Kumanian falk- 
lore: Snake and frog as luck-a 
spirit-lore (iniclaighl acing: of elves, etc. |, 
Jelefe ( = Slavonie Vilas ), evil demons as 
couse of disease, the. *' plague- woman," 
role of naked human body in ** 
wenlher-charms ('*rain mother" ‘andl 
songs], death and burial, ete, 

fur Charakteristik der bemulten 


ee aa Кегапік det Borrenlandes. 


(2. Е Еһ, Berlin, 
108-20, 7 fg&) Replies to 
by H. Schmidt (q- v.) f rive metior a 
views on the origin, nature, and classi- 
fration of the ornamental decoration 
of neolithic Me Toren etc. dosis T. main- 
taina that the are 
older thun those dee M etc. 


1907, XXXIX, 
E 


Tocher (J. P ds The anthropometric char- 
acteristic: of the 


inmates of asylums in 
Scotland. (Biometrika, Cambrid 
1907, Y, 298-350, many diagrams, tah tables, 


uwhropometric survey of the in- 
ze. Wo peni mam (Ibid. , 
Supp 1000, 1 tables д ma 
These two articles, the last entirely 5) 
tistical, give details of the measurements 
(head, nowe, stature, color of hair and 
eyes, гіс.) of 4436 mule and 3951 female 
p in 22 asylums in various parts of 
tland, made in 1 &  Inthe head 
sire und shape, there is not much ob- 
тизив differentiation between sane and 








the 8. W. the large town 
relatively phalic (S. W., exelud- 
ing Glasgow, is relatively imocrocranial, 
N, E. brach 1; North piya 


nated “ығы (зде 
among 1 yed a 
Bai MM 


population among 
chasers" d ати! dark 
seem less liable to insa 


Taca] populations "differ from each other 
y in many respects," and great 


diversity of local race іп Scotland ls in- 
dicate! ‘The abundant statistics Ld 
rene make them valuable for 


i Sarde rne- 
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429. ives texis of four 
EE ud Legeod of St 


sions. (B. Soc d'Asthr de Pati, 1906, 
v* rie s iran s e 
та jects RETI, в, 

bone, metal, iron, 


sapie abandoned in zr Б.С, и 
жаз | ly the ancient Vorname of 


Yoxall T H.) A word on Gypsy cos 
tume. "a буру рн Liverpool, 
І # rs 
e we ee ikr 

а t ь 
Гк Ср ӨН ) 


Сау сана, and nea edilor the col- 
of such prints and pictures as illustrate 
dresa which Gi and 

merely the fertility 1 
пайоп,'! The picture reproduced repre- 
sents a Mises | 


n 


in 


i (RB. Soc. САЛЫ 6 
1 ws, Vil, 416-41 
tbe alleged evidente of the practice ol 
i the flesh from Ега, 
eon erring them, presented 
poges EAE. pred I. 
has been regarded as marks left on it by 
i CM ное 
marks are rather. due to cannilmlism, or, 
| wild beasts. 
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P Torino, 1907, XXI, 421— | 
brief Sardinian 


[N.£, 9, 1907 


aus der historischen Ph 
der Balkanhalbinsel. ( Sog. d Абу. 
Ges. im Wien, 1907, SE. 
data asto tbe physical goy o of 
the he ойун e modem Servians get 
oop type mosily to the Iliyrians, 
the Illyrians sincè the beginning of 
the seventh century A.D, "The IHlyrians 


шие the | oe Glasinac and its 
ultare. In He Am 
ex south oF the A a Atos: 


lost their original кмиһойойеһо- 
y 


AFRICA 


Bieber (F. J.) Reise durch Galla-Land 
nach | шні Dauro. lbid. 3-11, 
5 fgs-) Gives results of jowney made 

ih 1005 th the Galla. country. 

Notes on the Tshimnia M. Kaffitsho, 


Марио, ete. 

sins ren C. Résultats du conseil de ré- 

de l'unnée 1905 û l'ile de la 
аа et évaluation de la robusticité 
des élements ethniques qui forment le 
contingent pole Базе заг 1,453 men- 
surations et sur l'application du problé 
Pignet. (И, Soe. d'Anthr, de Paris, 
1906, т, ти, 365-385.) Шы 
h messurement-tables (height, chest 

еч weight, eic.) фелобысронышу о 
1,463 recruits of 1905, — Hindus, black 
brown, white. According to Dr B., the 
white race in Bourbon, although showi 
signs of physical decadence ая соп 
with the whites of Paris, maintains its 
physical superiority over the other races 
of the island. For the the black physical 
devel i is atimined ai 21 years, for 
the white at 

Burnier (F.) DeSeshéké à Lénlouyi par 
EL ( Bull Soc Neuchil, 

ag Û XVI, 313-32: 

Coin fe ma 
otse calendar, ч 

Christo! і (Е.) А d'une re 
de Busmen. | Ibid., EG 





Trente erg 7 
| in a de 


тынны ГЫ. Description de Vent 
ef à Ibonzo, Niger. (An- 
| Salabarg, 1907, П, 100-106, 2 
Describes the various phases of 
| of a chief among the natives 
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of Ibonzo on the Niger, — 
I WE теке “kta oy 
ail Les mores du roi Rend. 
"n бос. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1506, Y"a, 
vu, 418-420. ) Noteson the *' blacka- 
toe UC Ew un mentloned in the 
1447-1 459, particu 
Inrly the white атре 
and ihe ** great Моог,'" Falco (d 1463). 
—— Note sur les collections anthropolo- 
ues recocillie per M. le Lieutenant 


Рр ыг le moyen Niger. 
ita, aoe (Thid., 433-4 -437-) Qum wiih mensure- 
MIN қ skulls from the central 

iger region Я rom a rock-shelter in 
Bandiagara, $ from the Dalla mountains, 
Lied Darian Hh 

es in 1905 
sent hitherto unknown *' neolithic Niger- 
lans," with a civilization analogous to 
that of neclithic Europe, Some of these 


skulls chow green cranial capacity than 
modem Sidans А 


— Aovembas, Warouns, Bangobangos 
Notes sar une petite collection de cranes 
nopot pi Foà de la région des 


lacs africains. dad ‚ 443-447. | 
ives measurermenss 
Fea collection from the African lake re- 
cpu with 3 others in the 
Eu jon irom the same regi 
and tbe data in Fülleborr. In the Ny- 
asss- Tanganyika country dolichocephals, 
satie end brachycephals (8 per 
Füllebarn'a дон are all repre- 
sented. — H. finds the Nuba-Haussa type 
represented strongly in the skulls col- 
lected- by Foà. 
—— Deux crines de hee (тыа, , 
460-461.) Describes, with mensure- 
ments, 2 skulls from Whydah in Upper 
Guinea (now in the Fok collection) and 
compares them with Popos and Calabar 
crania, with which they ore closely 
related, 
— Touko їе Hama. EMO ao 490- 


i 2 wale heme a Hausa 


pogro” fromm Sakot Боко, аа ы to: ibe 








mean war, comarrygr, artist's model in 

xen peii for one of the gladiators 
etalk Stora тет іт НЫН. 
méniques de 1" i Anthro 

burg, 1907, 11, 135-140, 9 pij 


places. 
Lissauer ГА 


&skulls in the | 
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end of the neolithle period, although 
Roman remains found at Nador indicate 
the passage of other culture by these 


Brief nus Algier. (Z. f. 
Ethnol., in, 1907, RENIN, 443-416.) 
Notes on a visit to the Kabyles, among 
whom all grades of culture nre repre- 
sented, from the primitive hot to the 
modern Moorish house of the rich, and 
from almost complete nakedness to En- 
ropean dress. Primitive customs gener. 
ally grevat. In the schools Christian 
and Mohuwrunedan children sit on the 
amine benches. 


Müller (Ae.) Wabreagerei bei den Kaf- 


fern. (Anthropos, Salzburg, 1907, 11, 
47-95 i pl.) Treats of the “smelling 

guilty persona by the witch-doc- 
iss gives report of conversations (pp. 
50-55) with ** doctors.'' 


miter (F.) Die Religion Tógos in Ein- 


{ bid, ) 201-209, ) 


af the worshi e e Uwolow (s good 

ide chek ke nd а рое 
in t why men n 
of ep n ei and his wife and children, 


5 of pains of child.birth, U. and 
anima ce. |, the worship of the Nabil 


( — U. ) by the 
E Aus dem Lem der 
el erung in Slax, l- 
schaft ^ Tunis mit einem Баи von 
Prof. Hans Stumimne in Leipzig. {Verot 
Ч. 52800. Mua |. Volkerk. zu Leipzig, 
1907, H. 2, 1-44.) Gives Arab written 
ТТА phonetic transcription, und Gern 
translation of ions of wooing,, 
betrothal, etc, among the Arabs 
Sfax (ancient Тиран оғ Таратиға | in 
Tunis, with explanatory notes. Also 
information om love-charms, ‘' 
rain aod weather magic, the brotherhood 
of the Aeskwis, whose 
, ele, in honor of some 
у к » thinks are to be best explained 
dcin and auto-supgpestion. As 
an appendix Prof, Stumme ae Amb 
lext, : , and G 
translation of a Tunisian song ш беге 


(music, 


a maiden. 
раа (Е ChezlesAchanti, (Bull. 


бос. Мешін. de ., 1906, n 
trating лат лед ТА 
life of woman 6 е едн 
—yam, banana, colocasia, arachids, palm- 
nul, etc. ; pal кой ыш; сегел, — 
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(eon, аш, ber, butter-tree ; 
tery, sculpture, basketry, 


нел. ing, M ead mining 5), 
en of " gold -welghts " 

family life (birth and childhood, ma 
Pew, o death and barial, ARSE 
lie (government, justice, laws, 
punishments; festivals 


and wur; NM А € listed ), 
paychic life ( gumes 
and fables, pide м stori ше 5, religions 
nine pe tradi 
Мез 10; music Le e е 6 
verba, — T "m 
a and q 





5teinzeitliche . For- 


б.) 
achungen іп Sidtunisien. (7. f. Ethn., 
Hein 1997, XXXIX, 197-181, gt f 





есті 4T types [num 
Ere us p) of flint im lements 
Түтін ithie," hy 
Š. at Gafa rete Car ) in southern 
Tenis in A 1906. e predominant 
workmanship із eolithic, ог, to use Ver- 
worn's term, '* archeolithic. 

et croyances du. Kiriba sur la ele 


-wiest do іше NA Toe: (А. 
p. lo Sud. d. Trad, Pop., Torino, 1907, 
XXI 471-470.) Treats of sorcerer- 


ahamans, etc, among the Kiziba 
s LE W aborta tha Victora Nyan- 
L See Mineon dr: Pira Blanci (An 
тез), 15 Oet., 1906, 


ASIA 





ик уч! Dent 
жасақ тазалы) 
тп, othe eT 7 к) Trea zt 
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poblic cere- | 
monies, — yam festival, aue, ele. army | 





[NS 9, 1907 


е dimension: of lips and mouth, 
exd-form and other external characters 
of th the Cambodians visiting Paris, Ap- 
are anthro с диа from 

Донга, Мезете, ее, 5. sees a 1 

ЕК. Negritoa) for the Cambodiana. 

Е. ) e Grotten. 

(7. ү: Eth: ей Berlin, 1907, XXXIX, 
410-411.) Notes ihe caves and finds 
hand-milla, cult-objects, ete.) at Sa- 
bundjbunar near Eskischehir, A detailed 
account of these finds will appear in an 
number of Armaan, 
Сайіме (1.. | Philosophie populaire anna- 
mite, (Ani 1907, 11, 


116-117. Records Aii folk- 
philosophy concerning ref, the earth, 
and ddi, ү sky, 


Au na 
тылы 35-29.) First part 
of article ор Irahimans, consisting of an 
extensive bibliography, 36— 
с (H.) Contes Еа arabes. 
(1а Tradition, Paris 1907, XXI, 21-34. 


Continuation. French texts of five Arab 
folk-tales: The! rand the jackal, 
The two robbers, The , Тһе three 


clever thieves, The old woman's daughter 
and (he cuckoo, Twenty doura a 
water-melon. 

Casartelle (L. C.) Hindu mythology and 
literature as m by Portuguese 
missionaries of the early ‘rath century. 

| alzburg, 1907, П, 1 
132.) Treats of transformations of 
nu, adoration ef cow, etc. 

David (Mme À.) L'idée de solidarité en 
Chine au V" siècle avant notre tre. (B. 
Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1906, V* &., YII, 
334-342.) Discusses the philosophy of 
Meh-ti and his doctrine of love equal and 
universal, — practica] love evidenced by 
doing deeds for others. 


Finck () 'N.) Die Grundzüge des armen- 
lsch-zi еп Sprachbaus. (J- 
Gypsy Lare Soc., Liv verpool, 1907, N 


S., 1, 34-50.) оез the phonolog 
and | the language aie 
Armenian Gipsies in com 
Prakrit, Sanskrit, ete. At tbo 
is given the Gipsy text of ã ud. with 
interlinear and translations. The 
indian element in this la poes 
Масъ tothe Prakrit dialect, the so-called 
Apabhramsa. The influence of Armen- 
inn i із clearly seen in the Sra 
pu (P.) Preparzcion y emp 
as resinas, y aceites poi ا‎ 
ah dè Tang-King. (Ап! |z- 
burg, 1907, ПІ, 2311-318.) — 
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the preparation and use of resins, 

oils, etc., by the natives of Tong- ing, 
— the native names of these various 

fiances are given. 


De la '*Grande Maraille.'* | 


VIN. SK. Geogr. Ges. Wien, t : 2997, 
L, 333-338. ) Nae, on the great 
ese wall, past and present. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 
Abel (P.) Knabenspiele auf Neu-Meck- 
re ole (Anthropos, Salzburg, 1907, 
Ш, 219-229.) Continuation. — Describes 
children's gumes and songs accompanying 
them (text and music): 4 жолағы» 
baldur or „о агаг, ш Анны! (а 
sort of tag, a favorite game of yout aja 
pinpulilulaiang ot bamboo knocking, a 
Ағай, і 
Egidi (M.) рое рое. (Ibid., 
107-115. ) Notes on the Kuni, a tribe 
of Dilava in British New Guinea, habitat, 


Pick (R.) 
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Das Gajyoland und seine He- 
wohner. (Mitt, d. K.-K. Geogr. Ges. in 
IA 1907, L, 379-401.) Treats of the 
Cujo country next to Acheen In the inte 
rior of north Sumatra, its. inhabitants, 
etc. : Fool and agnculture, religion 
( Maliometan ), n and 
marriage (aua Acheen ele- 
ment j, houses, ot “echie, law, 
family-life, icem kgs c favorite 





time is after rice-harv ly the 
twelfth month of fa ae г) and cuna 
nies connected therewith ygumy is 
rare, divorce rarer still, — urmcisjon, 


'* medicine,'" death and funeral, etc. Р. 
considers ihe complete subjection of the 


people of Gajo and. Acheen to the Dntch 
only a matter of time. 
Pich (R) Ein bemerkenswerte Eth- 


Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1907, XXXVII, 
57-71, n йы Describes a pro- 

tector agains! arrows used by the Poum 
of German New Guinea, fire-making by 








fire-making, cooking, and kitchen uten. sawing, mourning-dress for women from 
HA (ANNE OF jı foods, meals, ' the N, E, coast of British New Guines, 
aments and hair-dress fram C 
Lehmann (W.) Essai d'une phie Nelson and Collingwood Bay, bark cloi 
que sur File de ues. ing industry, excavation old pottery- 
ornamentati 


ents with on at Wani-‏ ا 
gela, belonging to ** a forgotten people."‏ 
Reisen in Care in den mei‏ —— 
(Z. L г" но,‏ .1904-1906 
XXXIX, 302-400, 7 2‏ 
Treats of anthropological and t ер‏ 
cal characters of natives of Potsdam.‏ 
P. studied the Maonümbo four‏ 
odo), EE (Kai), Friedrich-‏ 
Ihelmshafen (Ratnog Namatania,‏ 
scaribcation‏ 3 


(bide 141-152, 257-268, өрі.) bli- 
ography (with notes, introductory re- 
See se bt Sete цын с мнн, 

aphy 
toons statues, hieroglyphic tablets, — 
15 or 19 are Known in various miscums, 
etc. ), collections, etc. 

Mathews (R. H.) ` sur Ethno- 
graphie der Australier. (M. d. Anthr. 
za in Wien, 1907, XXXVII, 18-38.) 


Treats of mutilations ( se&pjum- piercing, Malina- Tiberan (a pecu 

extracting of teeth, ampatation of finger- of the forehead is i п Nel- 

joints, scaribcation ), Tied hands as an os (Kromi), È Port Presby Faro (ч verius 
> CADoe ht erauke 


K A M dl ‚ P. had 
(KejerKaja or Tugeri) Pe E ed 


scopic). p Eeh ponani . кіс. eMe 


tae of aire Ша yng 
pictures. of men awi men | 

various activities, ete. Noteworthy is 
the Ha Hanuabada ‘bildren's round dance 
fied on pe don Interesting is the 
practice of tre- 
шүре СР.) тұсы tonguiennes, 
Salzberg, 1907, XI, e 

Mi ree ives native text wilh interlinear 
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mp (E.) Maladies et médecines А 
autr 





ji autrelois et aujourd'hui. (Ibid., 65— 
79, 6 pl.) Treats of Fijian falk-medicine 
aoe еккен of 
and culis, | 

it of ‘demons’ 

энні Сара ar mineral 

tined Grom the whites the Fijians have 

lost ! 
AMERICA 

Aya М.) Mole sur un haac des Indiens 
de: riviére du Vichada dans jes pe 


Boas (F.)  Ethnological problems in 
e ( Congr. Intern. d. Àmér., xv* 


9 ж 96 (197,1, 1907), 1, 151-160.) 
The former dist distribution of 





( Univ. Tenses Monthly, 1 
145-151.) Noteson 


[5N. 5., 9, 1907 


bers, papers fead, etc., at the Fifteenth 
Congres held ia Quebec, Sept. 10-15, 
19 


—— Тһе rocabulary of Canadian French, 
(Congr. Intern. d. Amér, xv* Sess, 


Quebec, 1 1907 ], 1, 21-30. ) Treats 
particularly ا‎ е he contributions of the 
Canadian Northwest tothe French Cana- 
dian apeech : Topographic. and geo- 
grape cen — and miam mames, place-names 
appellations of lndimn tribes, ete, At 
pages 26-29 i» given a liat of f words 
and expressions more or less peculiar to 
the West and Northwest. 

van Coll ((.)  Matrimonia indigenarum 
Surinzmensium, | ( Anthropos, Salzburg, 
1907, 1, 40-42.) Brief account of mar- 
паре atoong the Arawaks and Caribs of 
Dutch Gamna. Anthor opposes mar- 


Congrès Le) des Américanistes à Québec. 
l d, 1 pin) id. 
David (C. E.) Lea Montagnais du labra. 


dor et du du Lac 51 Jean. 
d. xv* Sess, Québec, 19306 
pers 


-211.) 
md 
French, 


and ae 5 Joe 


el dria Jefes vow speak 


read and write. тылы arc 
bom hunters and spent most of their time 
inthe interior. Father David's attempts 


to fnd Montagnais png for 
Wagers, МосА , are not to be 
aic n us 


various ге Д settlements. counts 


up to about 2,000. 
(P.) Ueber "n XVI. inter- 
ikan in 


(Congr. Intern, d. Amér,, 

xv* Sen, Об, 1906 [1907], 1, pr 

309. ) Treats of I 

names from the pointa o view af et rl. 
pus 


orgy. m form, dicic 
socio] ideas In it 

Indian's name is ay et Г 
the myitery of the 


be snhsiuntiral 
thie’) oe verbal fe 


‘sponds to the A qulan dte, and the | 
persona] names re the group to which 


the bearer belongs. At pages 307- 
is given a list of саа a 
women of the following '* bands "' : 
Wolf, Rock or Big Wolf, Bear, Little 
Tortoise or Calumet, Big "Tortoise; St 
Catherine 7riadawitha belonged to the 
pie” of Iroq e ord аа 
шош чү de 
Abbt cites Zusnmünnrdonatiatrtntierad- 
ninenteronnionionAaficteke, ** Que plu 
sieurs persons viennent acheter dei hab- 
its рот d'autres | Avec de quoi 
yex,'' a word suitable for ibe aigu ofa 
dry Із store. 
Fourángnier ( E.) Musique bolivienne. 
(B. Soc, d' Anthr. de Paris, 1906, v* 5., 
VII, 450-466, 1 1 F . Treats of 
(Quechaas, eie]. While sereral 
lians į ба eh sever 
re-Spanish charach | 


approaches uropean 
type, A melodic superfetation of grup- 
m". comparable to that in Moorish music 

тым due to direct influence of the latter, 


Gagnon (A.) Lessauvages de l' Amérique 
et I! i meal | gr, Intern. d. 
Amér., xv* Sess., деб (19071, 
І, 179-188). Dr G. that ‘it 
was only under the | influence of 


European music that the * of our 
АДС, чроп art, it og quite artis- 

for **it is only with civilization 
music becomes an art," ‘The reli- 


Mi ME e te Indians ol Quebec to- 
day “are iy e ep 
ian melodies or of the airs of French 





! Аарне 
Exams Ne ^ 


Kiowa j 
correspond. 

It is by language that it is posible tocca 
Бұқа ыны 
bonds also make certain. the 


Gosselin (A. 


Hough (W.) The 
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Atha of the Navaho, ** much 
of w present material culture, in- 
cluding the art, is largely a recent growth, 
being the result of direct or indirect con- 
tact with the Spanish, With the Navaho 
Apache were carlier much more 
closely associated than since the advent 
+n ес: ^ rds. Тһе бага оі the 
orthwest belong linguistically 
Өй. ihe northern Athapascans. ‘The 
effect of long residence in these present 
environments of both the Pacific and the 
southern divisions ia thal * they have 
nothing im the way of culture, social 
customs, folk-lore,. or religion, which 
can be looked. upon as having survived 
from the time when they lived elsewhere 
or when they formed a single communi 
by themselves or in connection with their 
friends in the north." It may be ihat 
all of the western portion of the continent 
was held once by the Athiprscans and 
that the ia das to the invasion 
of non-Atha | tribe. 
Tia sauvages du Missis- 
аїррї [1595-2081 d'après la dore: 
spondance des missionnaires des missions 
tiranperes de Québec. (Ibi, 31-51. ) 
Noies on the Indians of Aia Mississippi 
{ Tamarois, Akansas, Chis 
Tonicas, Tafnaas, Natchez, etc. ), their 
lation, langusges (the Топісаз, 
Tau£nsas, and. Natchez are stated to 


the same ; the Osage and Mis- 
souri are to understand each other}, 
rel T Natchez had *''temples,'' 


, perpetual fire, eic. ), government, 
war, character, manners and cus 
obstacles to conversion, etc, from Ma of 
the French missionaries of | , 1658- 
1708. See article on the Ta£nsa by Dr 
J. R. Swanton to be published in the 
next issue of the mi 

palm and agave as cul- 
tre plant (Ibid., 215-231.) Discusses 
nce of human cultureon plant- 
i. he palin, through its educative and 
екенін value, is *' the most valuable 
ture-plant of the world," It “таз 
the foster-mother of carly man and influ- 
enced and sustained him in primary as 
well as in sequential attainments of cul- 
ture," — indeed ''wherever we observe 
man in contact with this wonderful tree, 
we find an individual amd characteristic 
culture (rattan area of Indonesia, cocoa 
-— p^ palm өте еі Ceylon and and 
іш, palm ol t Стаса, data 
and doom palm area of anal 
Arabia etc). In like manner, Mexican 
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civilization "i eR I | 


American , Whose focus 


(Ea г ту lin, 


) L'idée сары d 
тке : eti" 
gaps) 1, spiri е 
o: Te Amir, ху" Se, E 
1 vt, 329-35.) Discusses | 
i ius of of the Ojibwa, cu- 
larly as stated by W. Warren in a ffi 


vis the fest Re Father Ra- 
олсен io rai Redon or 1648. 


н iE 


Dm 


фик! 


etc., end thal it evolution toward 
E "God" m the work of the | 


n 


Spi raf loa 17th, and 

Hé (T L'organisation sociale des 
в г | 

rn POT ee 395-409.) Treats of 


4% social system, etc., the Ten'as 
he vum “гео раар неч 
Tanana smi Koser- 





Ress bet “every one commands 

if they sce fit"; obedience 

| point in the sls cf 

tbe famil COSE 
en's 1 

жоу (Те мола а Ө Өлі; 
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Jones (A. E.) T. 


Jones (W.) Mort 





[5. 1.0, 1907 


aod punishment (three crimes, murder, 


mo eris) es Ten &nthor- 
ined ish], y (hunters" 
rights, "rights of h са wile, sales 


М Lu Қ йын), bes deity. When a 

is nddressed is drma (cousin!) 
са died zame favor, to refuse ia to de- 
ten'zize himself, io be unnatural to the 
utmost possible. 
aphy of Huronia. 
Ident ification of site of Huron and 
Petun villages of the time of the Recollet 
and Jesuit Missions 1615-1650. ( Ibi, 
2599-300.) Brief résumé. The only 
site of missionary-martyrdom yet un- 
discovered is Etharita, or St Jean of the 
Petuns, where lje undisturbed still the 
remains of Father Garnier, 

ances and 


observa 

theadoption rites of fhe Algonquin Fores 
of Towa, (Ibid, 363-77.) Treats of 
burial (4 methods } ae rites ancl 
observances ( treatment corpses, speech 
of ry to the dead, distribution a 

property i unto ect neglect 
reny et depen (dia f. (child | ші, giri 
for muiden, 
hag youth, Oe irom saline neous 
бді (ылау "throwing away the 
is held within. four yemrs after 
дене to free the soul of the departed 
from an uncertain state of existence, — 
if not thus performed “the sou! becomes 
an ow] to wander forever in sadness” 
The last, adoption" of this sort took 
place in Kansas about 1854. “This rite 
must have played an important rile 
among ibe Fores The Sauk have an 
esoteric religious society for men and 
women (influential in рекетіні the old 
religion) resembling the Midewiwin of 
bral moment, parialari the ecko 

the 
GF ** feeding the socis Р 


Laufer (B.) The introduction of 


тініге 
into Eastern Asia. (Ibid., 223-357.) 
-documented arti- 


cle discusses the hist of maire in 
China, India and mee LA India, For- 
most, Japan, etc, the mmes for the 
cereal, ete. Dr L. concludes that maize 
reached China, a, ae ete an, 
the sea-coasi, but overland from 


r parts of 
the West It spread 1 N., S, and 
mod by neen fad red 

m parts of Chica in the province of 


CHAMBERLAIN | 


шй арыы сады: 1з ан interesting | 


ture-phenomenon 


—— Mote on the introluction af the 


ground-nut into China. (IbiL, 259- 
262.) ‘The evidence adduced seems to 
show that the Aeg or ground-nul 
rachis Ауру kyfBorsa) жая brought to 
no from (ће. Mala archipelugo or 
the "Phil ines by Chinese sailors or 
traders tem. Tte cultivation. had 
already made progres in Chehkiang and 
Fuhkien in the lattet part of the 16th 
century (the earliest date is 15731). 
Morice (A. С.) 
Dinis. (Ibid, .) Treats in 
detail of the ag И адек, “їс, 
of women among the tribes of the Atha- 
pawan stock in Canada. Hi 
childhood (girl begins hard work at 
about $ years), puberty (a sort of second 
birth, as ihe ceremonies PE aoe: 
and segregation ; fear inspired by men- 
sea}, Marriage | re чы 
— mutual consent, promise parents 
contest of physical strength 
nur seirure of ro by force, 
purchase, — the first was somewhat rare J, 


mber of according 
ern aed tages e EE. 


andry among the Stkané), prostitution | 


(venal prostitution unknown ; exch 
of wives and offering of wife to guest), 
hard labor and occupations of woman, 


widowhood (mourning compelled 
custom ; peus spei абака 
relatives ; лемді 


indignities of 

various sorti. Father M M. objects to the 
Statements of Brinton, Hale, Henshaw, 
and others who have taken a more favor- 
able view of the of woman in 

itive America. Even woman chiefs 

these exist only when male heirs have 
Saw ea ane women and i is only 
their ic life Ihat is much improved 
by. dignity thrust upon them. 
UEM reply to Mr Alphonse Pinart. 
l кек i Salrb burg, 1907, П, 179- 
w, non-maritime habitat 

nés, use of term Atna, Copper 
Indians (shown to be Déné), etc. А 
fist of 60 Diné words showing the dif- 


ference between an amd a non- 
exploded syllable is 
Newcombe (C. F.) Қатал. 


(Congr. Intern. d. Amér, xv" Sem, 
19061 1907121; ‚ 135-140.) After After 
history as 


n sket 
Dy the whites and mn account (based o an 
Swanton) of their traditional origin and 


history, Dr N, “trenis briefly of a heolog 





Боаз). 
Оъгёроп (1. С.) 
"ad ien chez les | | 


ve чё (=) 
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fold deserted village-sites naw often used 
ий tr- H5; no rock-paim and 
oa eee ones af rock ioe tard 
by author, and -one of these may be 
E queni characterisiics (une: 
pst entirels ey out), p 

est (now ra, бос, in 1787-1 

probably 5,400 for ©. Charlotte islunds 
alone), linguistics (gives chief features 


of honectics and grammar, after Swanton 


Las sublevaciones de 
indios en el siglo XVIL (A. d. Mus 
NS Mexico, 1907, 2a ep., IV, 145— 
150.) Treuis of Indian rixings in the 17th 
ait (revolts of the Acaxees of Topia, 
the Tepehuanes, natives of Tohssslepa, 
Nejapa, Ixtepii and. Villa Alta, Tara 
humares, etc. ) in Mexico. 


| Oncken (A.) Ueber die ''Schokleng 





und *" Саір-раепр'' - in а 
(Z L. Etnol, | , 1907, XXXIX, 
espe. y. Critique оГ" previous article 
by Dr Bleyer. as to (0. 5 

Ы, " mo longer exist; t 
" Cain aingang "' call themselves Cam, i. e. 
“free,” in contrat to the. Cai-gai of the 
settled aldeamentos. The presence of 
БЕШ ныс АЗА ене 

ue ent on а 
Indian. pex MR 

(uelques. traits en 
e la tribu des Micmacs. (С 
f A re Québer, 1906 [1907], 
315-328, 3fgs, map.) After some greo- 

details ( discussion 





of the name, 

x related to Miramichi, Father 
points out that the Micmac are neither 
nor снаи m numbers 

in spite of consumption and alcohol, — 
their absorption by the whites is a matter 
of the distant future. e are peaceable 
and benevolent, and although cooped up 
in reserves get along pretty well Mic- 
tac ау "know by instinct," and 
сор) in the schools. The 





caer in ae аша (bom, A large ania 
ber of Micmac now speak correctly, and 


ткш оі М bast белн э 
т y have dealin 

the whites, The máp.o[ the Maritime 
Provinces accom this paper con- 
taina Micmac names only; the positions 
of the 60 reservations are also indicated. 
The Micmac name for the Dominion of 
Canada is (ranafascetrófe/nMroagig, and 
for the United States Грон [i è 
Boston). 
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ret Á.I.) Geroglifos entre los In- 

e “a blocks. (Anthropos, Sule. 
I dra - | 

ron | 133: 1.) Reprowuces 


рона Sr feat part ot kae 

Preuss ( ) eon Mythen der 

E (ЕЕЕ Ы Berlin, 1907, 
404—405. | . reparts 

коман а йкы ашы al, 

— texts of бо myths, rẹ long and § 


nohoa. (A. d: Mux Nac., Mexica, 1907, 1907, 
Zep, IV, 181-192, теру ананы 
аг етине агым какан 


руне у! Nuhuat! ( Aztec) mythol- 
, The more important articles аге: 
там, 


al Les Can 
(Ру Les Hodi eae (Cong. 
1906 (19971. 1997.) саа of Car- 


and the кәс оі | 
Roy (JE) 


Bchmitt (].) 
"Ше а" Аас. 





ІН. 5., 9, 1907 


tier's visit and ae , the character and 


tendon af паша of Нез 
t ETY, qnot, атри, 
The Abbé K. seems to believe that the 


Бозан жеге '“ hives ts '™ driven 
raids and conquests. 
pe de gouvernement 
chez Jes indiens du Canada rtl 
5045 -178.) enemy дені of finer 
overniment, ig сіс., among various 
аша hes bes of Canada past and 
M md ess old men and their infta- 
ence, nobles and hereditary castes, land- 
tenure, family laws, marriage and status 
of woman, etc. К. hires the 
'" Mound-builder'' as a pre-Indían 
** civitized ' people. 
Kgl. Museur (Ibid, 262 P rote 
Agi Museums. 1 = ote 
on the Günner collection 23), Not 
antiquities just presented to lhe Museum, 
The collection was made by Hr Gretser, 
of Hanover, and “exceeds in extent and 
"s hy far any other Peruvian collection 


ht t0. Europe," It is especial 
ef wood earings textiles, and eter 


--- ыны зды einer altperuanischen 


Mumie. (Z. f. EthmoL, Баа, 1907, 
XXXIX. 417-418.)  Hrief нт 
of a Peruvian mummy from Pacha- 
camac, now in the Museum fr Völker- 


<a {Ta sauvages À 
213-21 
A few notes on the Ind lan huntera who 
visit Anticoati — M from Min- 
Seven Talands, a vei Godbout; 
icmac from Gaspé, eic Since 1893 
the com і 


a керчу иг del ие a” Anticosti. 

m. ( 
E rape Benin, 1 1907, Мука 1-41, 
її іре) Treats of ancient Mexican 
deities and the natural bases of the myths 
connected with them, Discusses the 


т 
5 
a 
ЁР 
iE 
f 


CHAMBER LÀ t] 


Coatepetl, the. **snake mountain," the 
Toltec question. ('l'ollan, the ** reed 
city," is not to be identified with T apes 
lan, the aun-land, but rather with | 
huacan, the primitive home of ttie tribes 
in the west, ен ol s Теғені- 
lipoca (a кеё traits 

coat! (an к Ыы ины of four deities 
of cardinal paints}, with whom is alio 


fused the fire god. r i ah | 


ultimately Ouetzalcoat] and Tezcat 
‘are MEN supplementary forms ate 





Stevenson (E. L.) Camparative fallacies 
0 y Mew World mû Congr. 
ا یک‎ баш. DNE. 
тоб 119971, n 125-33.) Compe 
Portuguese hish mapa, as to 
ыроо И байқай; 4 Баса1- 
lacs," Florida, Gulf of Mexico, Y 


W.O Indies, 5, America, etc. Errors ín 
ee of west coast are also 


Thomas (C.) Some suggestions in regard | 
Indian 


юв in North 

Алы (Ibid., 185-204. ) Discos 
particularly the migrations of the Atha- 
pun (the Navaho and Арас 

their southern habitat long before the 
arrival of the Spaniards), 
Қы prae home wasin British Colum- 
етн bot the Aztecs as a 
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de Villiers du Terrage 
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moved south and east), — Dr T. assumes 
that *'the original entry was on the 
northwest coast in the post-placial ero"! 
from which point population spread 
“southward and southeast." ‘The region 
west of Hudson bay was not however ** a 
greater halting.place " {һап any other 
along the lines of тақтайда, d " devel- 
on during the spread 
dr — ^ fact, with the excep- 
tion of occasional tribal migrations, de- 
ve ent was the spread of population." 
In the W. Indies and С, Ania irrup- 
tions Бис America E 
(М.) 
Chevalier de Kerlérec, 
ne francaise, sur les peuplades des 
vallées du Mississippi et da iwouri 17$8, 
(Ibid., 61-86.) report of Gover- 
nor de Kerlérec made in 1785. contains 
interesting notes on many deni tribes of 
the br Salley of the Mississippi and Mis- 
: Kaskaskias, Meichi ignmins, Kao 
kias, Missouris and aliud p peoples, Illi- 
nois amd kindred, A:kansas, Natches, 
Tonikas, Houmas, Chetimachas, Chaou- 
achas, Ünachas, Tehaktas, Alitamous, 
Kaouitas, C.  Apataches (for 
Apalaches), elc. The number of war- 
belonging to euch. tribe js given in 
oe cases ; (he Alibamou tribes, e. g., 
are credited with 1,000, the Choctawa 
with 3500-4000, | е 40 ОҒ mort 
tribes are referred to, and the Baron seems 


to have a рона! of his journeys in 
this تم ا‎ Gosselin, 


Rapport du 
jverneur de la 
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Pacific Scientific Institution. — The corporate organization of the 
Pacific Scientific Institution was completed at Honolulu on December 
13, by the acceptance of its charter, the adoption of by-laws, and the 
election of officers. The board of trustees consists of Governor Walter 
F. Frear, chairman; L. A. Thurston, vice chairman ; President A. F, 
Griffiths, of Oahu College, secretary; Richard H. Trent, treasurer. 
William Alanson Bryan, who conceived the undertaking of the work the 
Institution [s created to carry on, and who formulated iis plans, was 
chosen president of the Institution. On accepting the appointment he 
made a report which showed the substantial support the undertaking has 
already received from influential citizens in Hawaii. Ip fact the yifts to 
it which have already been. practically made, when they are announced, 
will challenge interest by their munificence. 

According to an official statement published in 7he Pacific Commer- 
cial Advertiser of Honolulu, the main object of the Pacific Scientific 
Institution will be to organize, equip, and carry out a complete scientific 
exploration of the Pacific ocean and of its two thousand islands. Its 
chief energies will be devoted primarily to the solution of ethnological 
questions. The origin and migration of the various races of man in- 
habiting the vast region to he explored are matters whose solution would 
illamine the evolution of civilization and the condition of the human 
family anterior to written history or the records of reliahle tradition. 
Intermingled with the elucidation of these perplexing problems are many 
other questions affecting the inhabitants of the Pacific which must be 
solved satisfactorily before a complete history of the human race can be 
attempted. To collect the whole of available Pacific lore and to make 
it so available to the scientific worker that its innumerable data can be 
investigated and compared, the assistance of scientific workers in many 
departments of natural history must be invoked. The ocean itself must 
be made to yield the secrets of its currents, ‘These together with the 
winds of this vast region have no doubt played a great part in the distribu- 
tion not only of the more humble natural species, but have facilitated 
the migration of the human race itself. Тһе configuration of the ocean 
beds must be accurately determined and a knowledge acquired of the 
inhabitants not only of his great deep but of the island littorals and of 
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The absolute necessity of undertaking the work at once is shown. by 
the silent havoc which is relentlessly destroying so many native forms 
and primitive customs. Unless the investigation be prosecuted energetic- 
ally now, in a very few years the attempt will be too late. ‘en years in 
the condition of primitive man in the Pacific will bring about incalculable 
changes, and the same length of time will obliterate, forever, innumerable 
unrecorded zoological and botanical specimens. 

With headquarters at Honolulu, parties of trained scientific workers 
will be dispatched on a specially-equipped steamer to the various island 
groups, At convenient centers substations will be established through 
which communication with the home office will be maintained. Each 
expedition will consist of properly-trained experts who will carefully 
record from each group everything of scientific interest, A careful and 
elaborate series of anthropometric measurements and other data will be 
tabulated; the technology, arts, manufactures, medicines, laws, and 
religion of the inhabitants will be studied, together with their language, 
mythology, legend, and general history. 

The great work of exploration will, it is anticipated, be completed in 
about fifteen years. As soon as it can be made available for publication, 
exhaustive accounts upon the ethnology, anthropology, and zoology of 
each group will be published. ‘The most important work of the printing 
of the results of the expedition, which will probably fill a hundred quarto 
volumes, will be deferred until the final work of exploration has been 
achieved and all the data relating thereto reduced to order, The chief 
and monumental work of publication will then be undertaken, Under 
the assistance of the foremost students of America and Europe the results 
of the whole expedition will be examined and compared. 

As one result of the survey, probably the most wonderful and exten: 
sive collection of ethnological specimens that has ever been brought to- 
gether from one region will be assembled in Honolulu. ‘The disposition 
of these objects will be a matter of great concern, and it is hoped that the 
main collection will be retained to augment the already goodly collection 
in the local museum. 

The honor of successfully setting in operation the great project of 
Pacific exploration is chiefly due to Mr W. A. Bryan, for many years a 
profninent scientific worker in the Pacific, A keen student of nature and 
a trained naturalist, with natural ability for organization and administra- 
tion, resolute and practical, he long ago appreciated the great benefit to 
mankind to be derived from the accomplishment of the work which he is. 
now called to direct. After years of close study of the successes and fàil- 
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ures of former Pacific expeditions, and -of the conditions necessary to a 
survey of this region, Mr Bryan undertook, as curator of the Bishop Mu- 
scum, voyages tO various outlying islands inthe Pacific. In this manner 
he gained much valuable experience for the actual prosecution of the work, 


Anthropology in Education for the Foreign Service. — It has long 
been felt that consuls appointed to foreign countries hy the United States 
have not had adequate opportunity to acquaint themselves with the peoples 
to whom they have been assigned. For this reason it has been asserted 
that the consulate has never as a whole yielded the results anticipated or 
required by the Government. Recently, the easy-going philanthropic 
methods of appointing these officers have given way to a system offering 
a progression and permanence in these positions that will work a radical 
and salutary change, and the educational feature. become an: important 
adjunct of our consular service. 

The training of public servants to represent the interests of the country 
in foreign lands may be undertaken largely under governmental auspices, 
through the agencies at the command of our political organization. Thus 
the minutize of official forms and procedure may be readily learned in the 
Consular Burean, and other important data may be gathered from the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
the Immigration Bureau, the Patent Office, the Census Bureau, the Army 
Medical Museum, the Smithsonian Institution and National Museum, and 
the schools of the universities here in Washington. The Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum and other museums and commercial bodies in busi- 
ness centers also can contribute to this educational scheme, which is an 
extension of our higher education to an economic sphere. [t will be 
necessary that these agencies he correlated, and a course at once simple 
and comprehensive laid out. It is questionable whether the Government 
would find it feasible, or advisable, for the present at least, to undertake the. 
egtablishment of a preparatory institution for officials designated for foreign 
service, like those in operation in Great Britain, Germany, and France, 
or of late introduction in Mexico, but it should be done. There seems 
here a field which could be occupied by our universities, and without in- 
vidious comparisons with other centers and only as a generalization from 
known facts, Washington presents unexampled facilities for this sphere of 
effort. 

It is recognized that the basis of education for foreign service is anthro- 
pological, since most of the misunderstandings and frictions between alien 
peoples has been due to lack of knowledge concerning racial habits, customs, 
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and modes of thought. Anthropology as a practical science, that is, one 
which is of service to the state, even tothe test of an economic return, may 
be appropriately applied asa basis of education for foreign service. The 
history of the contact of civilized with uncivilized peoples is replete with 
examples of the disasters which an application of the principles of anthro- 
pology would have averted. Most nations have learned in the school of 
experience the methods of dealing with their foreign possessions. The 
Sepoy mutiny, for example, was the result of ignorance of native customs 
which cost thousands of lives and immense treasure. There are many 
instances as familiar, so that it may be said that most of the misunder- 
standings and friction between alien peoples has been due to lack of 
knowledge respecting racial habits, customs, and beliefs. Anthropology 
supplies a cure for the narrow prejudices and illusions of racial superiority 
that militate against progress in diplomacy. It is fundamental also in the 
exercise of that science whether the skill is required in large international 
questions Or In minor matters connected with the introduction of our 
products. For this reason it would be well to insist strongly upon a 
course giving this groundwork, and it is in this service that practical as 
well as theoretical anthropology would be valuable, On the pedagogic 
side the university could present courses in ethnology which would bring 
together in reasonable compass the salient facts of race characteristics, 
including the varieties of mankind, subdivisions into units and distri- 
bution in ethnozeographic areas, their arts, etc. This should be a scheme 
related to other branches already taught. 

Native arts, for instance, offer a point of approach for commercial 
exploitation in which anthropology can serve business, The study of the 
industrial arts of civilized peoples, which is a branch of this science, 
furnishes knowledge of the mineral, animal, and vegetal wants of peoples, 
the processes and inventions involved in their preparation, the agencies 
through which they are distributed, and the methods by which they are 
utilized and enjoyed. 

What man does to supply his natural wants is entirely disproportion- 
ate to that which he does to supply his artificial wants, so that a proper 
stimulation of the latter would tend to increase enormously the commerce 
of the world. Culture advances through wants incited and supplied, and 
with uncivilized tribes the entrance of the trader outweighs all other in- 
fluences. When artificial wants are gratified with materials that are sub- 
stituted for things to which man has been accustomed, progress is rapid. 
This is a catering to definite wants that has been studied by England, 
Germany, France, and other European nations. It is an anthropological 
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method that benefits trade immensely, and though, by its alteration of 
primitive conditions, it seems unfavorable for the science, yet during its 
study great results are attained by securing a scientific knowledge of 
peoples through facilitating Intercourse with them. 

Watrer Hoven, 


Adolf Furtwingler.— We regret to record the death, on October 
13, of Dr Adolf Furtwingler, renowned for his studies in classical arche- 
ology. Dr Furtwangler was born in Freiburg, Germany, June 30, 1853, 
and immediately after graduation from the University of Munich, in 1876, 
became associated with the [Imperial German Institute, first in Italy, later 
in Greece, Ina recent issue of Records of the Past, Dr Edmund von 
Mach says of this noted scholar: ** At the excavations at Olympia he was 
present, and in 1878 he was actually in charge of this tremendous enter- 
prise. In 1829 he was called to the University of Bonn, and in the next 
year to the Royal Museum in Berlin, where he lefta few years later to 
accept sole charge of the Glyptothek in Munich, and to fill the professor- 
ship. of classical archeology. n rgor, without relinquishing his other 
positions, he began excavations in Aigina and Orchomenos. 

it Adolf Furtwingler was an inspiring teacher, His wonderful mind 
grasped the minutest details and his equally remarkable memory stored 
them for ready use, but he had breadth of vision— discerned essentials. 
He knew his subject as no other. He was at home in every museum, in 
Boston as well as St Petersburg; in Rome and Athens and Madrid, and 
all the public and private galleries of England. He knew the literature 
of his subject in its many ramifications, but his knowledge was essentially 
not book knowledge. He was kind and helpful to the beginner, but 
almost cruelly impatient of the mistakes of older men, He was, there- 
fore, often attacked, and while he entered manfully into the feuds forced 
upon him, he generally bore himself with dignity. 

` "His untiring activity, his spirited writings, his eager and persistent 
search for more light on ancient art, his enthusiastic lectures, his versa- 
tility, and even at times his mistaken guesses as to the identity of statues, 
brought life into a study which was threatened with the death of self- 
sufficient acceptance of traditions. Until Furtwangler came one did not 
know how much there was still to learn of ancient art. 

** His admirers, and they are legion, believe that there never was and 
never can be a man of such learning in a special field, and of such inspir- 
ing personality as Adolf Furtwängler. And even his professional oppo- 
nents, while disputing this or that theory, call him a great man, Europe 
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and America have suffered a great loss in his death. Those who knew 
him and loved him are comforted at the thought that death claimed him 
in Greece, eager to the last to spread light over the scattered remains of 
antiquity. By his death, as well as by his whole life, he taught the 
nations to love and revere the memories of the glorious past of Greece 
and Rome.” 


The Sixteenth International Congress of Americanists will be held 
at Vienna, September ọ tû T4, 1908, All persons interested in (a) the 
aboriginal races of America, their origin, distribution, history, physical 
characteristics, languages, customs, and religions; (5) the monuments 
and the archeology of America; or (¢) the history of the discovery and 
occupancy of the New World, are invited to become either members or 
associates. ‘The fee for members is four dollars; that for associates is one 
dollar. Members alone are entitled to all the privileges of the Congress 
and to receive its published proceedings. Communications presented to 
the Congress may be oral or written, and, according to the custom followed 
at former meetings, the languages admitted are German, English, French, 
Italian, and Spanish. The time allowed for the reading of each paper shall, 
аз а rule, not exceed twenty minutes. but exceptions may be made in case 
of subjects of particular interest and general importance. For the dis- 
cussions the time limit is five minutes foreach speaker. All papers sub- 
mitted to the Congress will, on the approval of the committee, be printed 
in the Proceedings. ‘The officers of the committee of organization аге; 
Wilbelm, Baron Weckbecker, aulic councillor and director of the 
Chancery of the First Chamberlain of H. 1. R. Majesty, Prertdent; Dr 
Karl Toldt, president of the Anthropological Society of Vienna, and Dr 
Emil Tietze, president of the Imperial Geographical Society, PFire-Presi- 
dents; Franz Heger of the Imperial Museum of Natural History, Gen- 
eral Secretary; Dr Leo Bouchal, Sesrerary; Dr Karl Ausserer (Lenau- 
passe 2, Vienna VIN /t, Austria), Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 


How Were the Mounds Built ? — Dr Cyrus Thomas, in the American 
Anthropologist lor April-June, 1907, discusses the question of the amount 
of soil in the great Cahokia mound near St Louw, and the time required 
for its erection. To the facts adduced in his article and the puzzling 
problems thereby presented, Dr Thomas invites the attention of archeolo- 
pists and antiquarians. [am glad that this interesting subject has been 
brought forward at this time, for I have been interested in it for many 
years as regards the building of the mounds in Canada, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas. As early as the year 1887 I came to the conclusion that each 
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mound of the Northwestern states had been built by successive additions at 
intervals. This was reported by me in a paper on “ Aboriginal Monu- 
ments of North Dakota "before the American Association for thè Ad- 
vancement of Science in 1889. ‘The evidence is twofold, namely, the 
presence of two or more burial pits or graves in a mound, the contents of 
which graves have marked differences in decomposition ; and, secondly, 
the signs of disturbance and the difference of compactness in the material 
of the mound itself. ‘These two things have been so clearly visible in 
many of the mounds that I consider it impossible to regard them as acci- 
dental. My intention being to discuss this question atan early date in 
thé account of my present season's field work, I shall not attempt to enter 
more fully into it in this communication. 
Тнк Мгзкги, HENRY MoNTGOMERY. 
UmivERSITY OF TORONTO, 


Archeological Work in Arizona. — During the last season the Com- 
mittee on American Archeology of the Archeological Institute of America 
offered properly qualified students the privilege of joining the field expe- 
ditions of the Institute in Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico, A number 
of students availed themselves of the opportunity to participate in the 
practical work of exploration, mapping, and excavation of ruins in the San 
Juan and Rio Grande basins. These expeditions closed on October 1. 
Through the courtesy of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution the 
committee is authorized to announce that the Government excavations 
at Casa Grande, in the Gila valley, Arizona, were resumed Novem- 
ber 1, under the direction of Dr J. Walter Fewkes, to continue during 
the fall and winter, and that students may arrange through the Arche- 
ological Institute to participate in the work at this site. As Government 
institutions are not permitted to accept volunteer services, Dr Fewkes js 
authorized to pay a limited number of students (not to exceed ten) for 
their services in connection with the work a nominal salary of ten dollars 
per month, it being understood that they provide for their own traveling 
expenses and subsistence. ‘This nominal salary will about cover feld sub- 
sistence at Casa Grande. Students desiring to avail themselves of this 
opportunity should correspond with the undersigned as early as conveni- 
епі, Applications should be accompanied by the recommendation of the 
professor under whom the applicant has studied. 

EDGAR L. Hewett, 
Director of American Archeology for the 
ARCHEOLOGICAL [NSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
1333 F STREET, Wasyincrox, D. C. 
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Santo Domingo Antiquities. — The press announces that President 
Morales of the Republic of San Domingo has taken steps for the preser- 
vation, ‘for the glory of the republic,"' of the archeological objects in 
that country and for the establishment of a national museum for that pur- 
pose. Ina recent proclamation on the subject the President says: 

t The archeological! objects found in the territory of the republic 
aré those which belonged to our aborigines, to the epoch of the discovery 
of the island by Columbus, or to the period just succeeding that glorious 
event, and they are found on the surface of the earth or underground, in 
caves, caverns, mountains, sites of cities buried by earthquakes and in 
the ruins of those destroyed by time or abandoned by their inhabitants, 
as well as in other places, 

“These objects are declared to be the exclusive property of the nation 
and therefore shall not be taken from the country nor appropriated by 
private persons. 

'Private collections, made prior to the date of this decree, are 
excepted, but under no pretext whatever shall they be carried out of the 
republic. 

'* Any person violating the provisions of this decree shall be punished 
according to the law." 


Phillips Academy Lectures. — The Department of Archeology of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., has announced the following course 
of free lectures ; 

October 31 — Evolution and the Ascent of Man (illustrated), Warren K. 
Moarehead. 

November 21 — Prehistoric Man in Europe (illustrated), Charles Peabody, 

December $— Prehistoric Man in America (illustrated), Warmen К. 
Moorehead. 

January 9 — The Plains Indians (illustrated), Warren K. Moorehead. 

January 23— Mound Building Tribes (illustrated), Warren K. Moore- 
head. 

February 6— Prehistoric and Primitive Art (illustrated), Charles Peabody. 

February 20 — The Cliff Dwellers (illustrated), Warren K, Moorehead. 

March 5— Central and South American Archeology (illustrated), Charles 
Peabody. 

March 19 —The Pueblo Culture (illustrated), Warren K. Moorehead. 

April 2 — The American Indian in History and His Destiny, Warren K. 
Moorehead. 


The Sparkman Manuscripts. — The Department of Anthropology 
of the University of California has acquired the linguistic and ethnological 
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manuscripts of the late Philip Stedman Sparkman. Mr Sparkman, by 
birth an Englishman, had lived long in Southern California. Fora num- 
ber of years preceding his death his business had brought him into fre- 
quent contact with the Luiseto Indians and had left him considerable 
time for the pursuit of an avocation, Becoming interested in the Indians, 
he spent this time in a study of their language, which he came to speak 
somewhat and to understand almost perfectly, In seven years he pre- 
pared one of the most exhaustive grammatical descriptions ever made of 
any American language, besides a Luisefo-English and an English- 
Luisefio dictionary of from three thousand to five. thousand terms each. 
He also collected texts to illustrate the grammar, and prepared an account 
of the ethno-botany and mode of life of the Luisefios. The grammar is 
of particular value in that no description of the structure of any Sho- 
shonean language has ever been published, beyond the brief sketch by Mr 
Sparkman of Luisefio itself in the American Anthropologist for 19c 5. 


Dr G. B. Gordon, curator of ethnology in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, who spent the summer in Alaska, conducting the work of 
the University Expedition, returned to Philadelphia at the end of October, 
bringing with him an extensive ethnological collection from the valley of 
the Kuskokwim river. The expedition reached the head of the Kusko- 
kwim from the Fairbanks district and floated down its entire length during 
the summer. On the upper river very few natives were encountered ; 
these are members of the Dênê group, speaking û language similar to that 
of the Tanana Indians at Ført Gibbon, on the Yukon. Half-way down the 
river the ethnic conditions become much more complex. Here an Eskimo 
influence isapparent. A Déné element still survives, together with a third 
element whose identification forms an interesting problem. At the mouth 
of the river and for 300 miles up its course, the population is chiefly 


Anthropology at Harvard.— We have received an outline of the 
lectures for the first and second half-years in the introductory course in 
anthropology at Harvard College. The lectures are : 

Samatology. 

Prehistoric Archeology. 

|.— Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia: Eolithic Culture; Paleolithic 
Culture; Neolithic Culture; Bronze Culture; [ron Culture. 

H. — North and South America: Early Man in America (Paleolithic 
Man); Shell Heaps ot *' Kitchen Middens'*: Mound Culture ; 
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Pueblo Culture (the Southwest); Mexican and Central American 
Culture ; South American (Peruvian) Culture. 
Fihnology ; The Arts, Sociology, Religion, Language. 


WirH the assistance of Yale University, and at the initiative of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, the publication is planned 
of a volume of several hundred pages illustrating the collection of pre- 
historic relics obtained by the late Professor O. C. Marsh, and. gathered 
in the province of Chiriqui, Panama. There will be some seven hundred 
illustrations, on which draftsmen from New York are already at work, 
besides a set of chromolithographs made in Germany. Dr George Grant 
MacCurdy, Curator of the anthropological section of Peabody Museum, 
will prepare the volume. 


IN THE SERIES of non-technical lectures descriptive of the achieve- 
ments of science and modern scholarship during the academic year 1907- 
1908 of Columbia University, Professor Boas delivered the lecture on 
Anthropology, December 18, and Professor Wheeler that on Archeology, 
January 8. Professor Giddings will deliver the lecture on Sociology, 
February 26; Professor Woodworth that on Psychology, March 11, and 
Professor Jackson that on Philology, April r. 


Ов Рал. Havrr, of Johns Hopkins University, honorary associate 
in historic archeology in the United States National Museum, has been 
designated by Secretary Walcott as the representative of the National Mu- 
seum and the Smithsonian Institution at the Fifteenth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists to be held in Copenhagen during the second half of 
the month of August, 1908. 


DR CHARLES PEABODY, of the anthropological department of Harvard 
University, has returned from a four-months archeological tour abroad. 
He officially represented the Peabody Museum and the Division of Anthro- 
pology at the Prehistoric Congress of France held at Autun, and at the 
International Reunion of Anthropologists held at Cologne. 


DURING THE early part of the present year the Anthropological Insti- 
tute was requested by King Edward to add ** Royal '' to its existing title, 
thus showing it to be under the patronage of the Crown. This having 
been duly accepted by a vote of the Council, the official name became 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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Меззнв 1. J, ne G. pe Mirnav and J. W. Hastings, who accom- 
panied the South American expedition from the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, in 1906-07 as ethnologists, have returned to this 
country after a successful trip to the region of the Madre de Dios. Dr 
Farabee and Dr Horr will continue the work in the field. 


A rogTRAIT of Dr Arthur J. Evans, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
has been presented to Oxford University by a number of those interested 
in archeology, including fifty-five American subscribers. The portrait, 
which is the work of Sir William B. Richmond, R.A., depicts Dr Evans 
in the ruins of the Palace of Knossos. 

Сағтатч Dk GEoRG FRiEDERICI, of Kiel, Germany, former attache 
of the German embassy in Washington, and noted for his studies of 
American Indian subjects, expects to undertake, early in the spring of 
1908, an expedition to the Bismarck archipelago in the South Pacific in 
company with Professor Sapper. 

De Georce Grant MacCurpy, curator of the archeological col- 
lection of Peabody Museum, Yale University, has during the last sum- 
mer mapped out the state of Connecticut for a systematic archeological 
survey, bearing particularly on traces of the Connecticut Indians. 


DR FEIEDRICH S. KRAUSS, of Vienna, has translated into German, 
with notes, the late Captain John G. Bourke's Sratofogic Rites. Dr 
Krauss has also about ready for publication Volume IV of his Antrapo- 
paéytera and another volume of Slavic folklore. 

Пк BERTHOLD LAUFER, lecturer in anthropology in Columbia Uni- 
versity, has accepted the position of curator in the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago and has proceeded on a journey to Tibet, 
where he will spend three years. 

Ра J. W. LowsER, F. R.G.S., F. R. A.S,, of Austin, Texas, has re- 
turned from Europe, where he has been studying the great universities and 
museums both on the continent and in Great Britain. 

Tur Société d' Anthropologie de Paris has elected Dr Aled Hrdlička, 
of the United States National Museum, an associate foreign member. 
Heretofore he had been a corresponding member, 

M. te Duc pe Lovsat has been honored by election as an associate 
member of L'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres of France. 

Dr J. G: Frazer, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has accepted the 
new chair of social anthropology in the University of Liverpool. 
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